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To the Moſt Sacred Majeſty 


O F 
AMES the SECOND 


Kinc of Great Bx1Tan, FrRanctg and IRELAND 
Defender of the F.4TTH, &c. 


May it pleaſe Your <Majeſty , 


= [72414 Character Your 
'S N 8) Majeſty was pleasd 
ry a2 publicly to afford 
#) the Hiſtory of Ox- 

wm jrd/hire, when You 
laſt vouchſated your Univyer- 
{fity of Oxford the Honor of a 
vilit, gives me confidence to 


lay 


lay the hke account of-.Sfaf- 


ford/hire at Your Majeſties 


feet, " eal once more to 
Your Ro1a Faement; where- 
init ſuccesful ,.-I ſhall little va- 
lue what other men think: 
but cheerfully acquieſce in 
Your Majeſties deciſion, as 1n 
duty becoms 


Your Majeſties moſt Lal, 
and moſt Obedient 


Subject 


ROB ERT PLOT. 


I « 


tothe Reader. 


AVENG for the moſt part perſued the very ſame 
Method in writing this Hiſtoty, that 1 uſed in 
that of Oxtordſhire, - / ſhall have litthe occaſion 
further to'enlarge my ſelf here; than to acquaint 

/ 2 the Reader with thoſe few alterations he will find 

T have made, which I doubt not he will judg, fo' advantageous and 
reaſonable, that he will eaſily approve of what I have done, and ex- 
cuſe me of all levity, and unſettledneſs of temper, 

The firſt and cheifeſt of which alterations, he. will meet with in 
the Map; where he will firid many Letters, as well as figures ſet 
over the Sheilds,'\ and theſe tivided with lines drawn between them; 
the figures on the right handeach Eſcocheon, ſhewing what Armes 
belong to the Holes, as they did in Oxford{hire ;* and rhe Letters 
and figures on the left hand diviſion, fhewing on the contrary what 
Houſes, - belong \to+ench Armes: ſo that whereas in Oxtord{hire 
upon the fight of a: houſe, one could eaſily find the Armes that be- 
long'd to it; in this, upon ſight of any mans Armes (which are 
eaſily met with, being all placed in'alphaberical order) one may as 
quickly find the houſe belonging to them ; by ſeeking the Jante Let- 
ters and figures over the- Armes, in the Weltern and Northern 
Limbs of the Map, and finding where they meet in a right angle: 
the houſes (as wel as-pariſhes and villages, whereof there is an 1n- 
dex alſo annext to this Hiſtory ) being always within or" ſomewhere 
at kt touching the lines of the ſquares, wherever theſe Ltzers: and 
figures meet ; that are ſet over, or after, thoſe -Armes, or pariſhes, 
So that the Reader hereby- tho never ſo great a ſlranger,/ may not 
only when he ſees a Gentlemans ſeat with figures annext, quickly 
find whoſe tis; but (which is of preater uſe) if he know but any 
perſons name in the County, he ſhall as quickly find his Armes, 
and whereabout he lives; as he may alſo any Town,. Pariſh, or 
village, if he read any thing remarkable in this Hiſtory, found or 
dene there, and would know whereabout it is ſituate in the County. 

Concerning the diſtances, and Scale of Miles in the, Map, they 
were taken after the ſame manner as in the Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire, 
and ſet off in the Map at the rate of two miles in an inch, as 
ray be found upon compariſon of a Rule with the Scale, and of W 
a Scale 


— 


The PREFACE to the Reader. 


Scale with the ſquares, the mean or -middle fort of reputed Miles 
of this County (which I have followed here as ] did in Oxtord- 
ſhire) containing for the moſt part about 10 furlongs, of which 
about 55 anſwer a degree, fo that parts of a mile or: ® and; 
make a minute ; according to which computation the degrees of 
North Latitude are divided into minutes on epch fide the Map, be- 
ing cheifly made off from the Latitude. of Stafford, which hath been 
obſerved to be ſituat in the 524 minute of the 524degree, proxime ; 
the 534 degree beginning at the line paſſing betwixt Knighton and 
Radwood on the Weſt ſide of the Map, and ſo through Hanchurch, 
Trentham, Blurton, Huntley, Bradley, and Denſton,: by which di- 
viſion tis eaſy to know to a minute of a degree, nay almoſt to a le- 
cond, in what latitude every Town; Pariſh, Village, and Gentle. 
mans houſe, zs ſeated, A FIR 

Which is all wherein the Map differs from the former: and as for 
the Hiſtory it ſelf, I have ſo little reaſon to repent me of the Method 
I follow'd in that of Oxfordſhire, that [ hope it differs not from it at 
all; unleſs in caſe of meliority, viz, in @ greater variety of parallel 
Hiſtories, whereby the more unuſual ones, [ met with in this County, 
have been all along confirmd ; and inthe determination of more dif- 
ficult Queſtions; whereby there is ſcarce a Chapter in this Hiſtory 
but has been render'd the more conſiderable, I mean in the ſtating of 
ſome one, or more of them: which [ hope all men will find done 
with that accuracy, that they will accept of them in excuſe. of the 
long delay, that has partly been made upon that account, in the 
publiſhing this Hiltory ; it having been really ſo far from a preju- 
dice, that I think [ can ſatisfy any reaſonable man, that this fi- 
{tory could not have poſſubly been, what (I hope) it 3s, in a much leſs 
time, þ. On | 

I know "twill be objefed I publiſht it in print, that this Hiſtory 
ſhould be exſtant byſuch a time preciſely, now long ſance paſt ; which 
[ here. as publicly deny, as ever it 'twas aſſerted: for the truth 
whereof I appeal to the very papers ſubſcribed by the hands of the 
Nobility and Gentry, who encouraged the work, and if it be found 
otherwiſe then is here profeſs t, let me newet enjoy the benefit of them ;, 
nor of any thing there mentiond, if I doe not litterally and with 
advantage, make all good 1 there promiſed : which I hope is as much 
as will be expected of me, by any judicious unprejudiced perſons, and 
for others, I am not concern'd to give them ſatisfaftion, 


To the moſt Sacred Majeſtie 
OF 


#AMESthe SECOND 


Upon occaſion of D* PLOTS 
preſenting to HIM 
THE 
NATURAL HISTORY 
OF 


STAFFORD-SHIRE 


Eſjcribe the Land, Iſrael's Commander ſaid 
And the glad Artiſts trait the word obey'd, 
Here Jordan flows, and here A/phalte ſtands, 
See Beth lem's fields, in which the 1killfull hands 
Let fall the Chain, and ſilent ſtop their pace, 
Retaind by 'th' mighty Genus of the place, 
Some boding glimple of wonder they delſcry, 
Rejoice and tremble, but they know not why : 
You Sir are //rael's King and tis by You, 
That we enjoy A happy Canaan too; 
Not only land and p 4- attend your State, 
But all : & Myſes on Your triumphs wait, 
Our lives and fortunes by the lawes are due, 
And gratitude dire&s our pen's to You, 
Thus the great Owner . of the Starrs and Skies 
Takes ſome ſmall offering for a ſacrifice; 


a 2 Thele 


Theſe Lands of old did own the Mercian ſway, 
And now rejoice Your Septer to obey ; 
Trenta, and Tama raile their awfull Brow 
Proud to become a preſent unto You, 

As Sacred groves approaching Gods perceive, 
And huſh'd in ſilence do attendance give ; 

So when zuft Fate conducts Youto the throne, 
Theſe Aped Siream's do thus the blefling owne. 

New ]AMEs's Faſt do's mighty beams diſperſe, 
AGenal warmth ſpreads thro our Untver ſe ; 

We feel the God----, fee hnwwimegd ViCEtries fie, 
Aud croud with laurells thro the: ghitt ring Skee ; 
When onour banks old Bards did Chant hzs name, 

The hiſt ning waves danc d to his dawne of Fame; 

The joyfull murmurs haſtned to the deep, 

Where waiting Tryphons Neptunes court ds keep; 
Here angry waves their heads do proſtrate lay 

And Iowly bow toth Maſter of the ſea: 

Nigh Majeſty ds's blefſe Thames elder Stream, 
Let us do ſomething may be told to Hm. 

Thus ſpake the Aged Srres, and Nymphs prepare, 
In haſt to execute the pleaſing care; 
Winter its cold and garments lay's aſide, 
And February takes up Aprils pride, 
Then Saffords Fields new youth and vigour gain 
And ſeem to date their birth from ] aMs's reigne, 
Aquarins haſts theſe wonders to delcry, 

Producd ('tis ſaid) by tears'that flow from joy. 

When great Augufizs in his ſteddy hand, 

The Earth and S's and plenty did command, 
When Janus flept retir'd from civill rage, 

And time ſeem'd to return the golden age, 
When cares and fears andeven Trechery fled 
And hid in darknels its diſhoneſt head, 

De- 


Deſcribed Provmces * his Empire greet 

And throw their plenty at his glorious feet, 
'The Naked Rhime and Nitred Tigris come, 

And croud to bow unto FYittoriws Rome ; 
Parthia reſigns her Sporls, the fruitfull Nile 
Preſents his Palms, and thirſty Crocodile ; 
Oftatians triumphs do Your Temple's bleſs, 
And in Your S$1/hme can our Muſe be leſs? 
Reproachfull Rebell's vain attempts do ſhow 
How much of Heaven's care belongs to You; 
'Tis for Your ſake Nature reſignes her lawes 
And Warkke Muſes dare aflert your caule, 

Soft as their ſhades, and as retir'd as Night, 
They could in Arms, and Rebells blood delight; 
So do's chait Pallas for her Helmet call 

And ſce's proud Grants by Joves thunder fall: 
But now in Abioms Feilds rich Laurells gow, 
Such as become Sr Your Yiftorious Brow, 

Your Learned Athens brings ſuchgiftsas thele, 
AnJ1 ather Atars thanks You for her Eaſe. 

Fair /fis and ye conſcious Groves declare, 

Whole name fromev'ry tunefull $wazn you hear ; 
TisJAMEs the Second fills each Echos voice, 
And with his praile dos ev ry ſhade rejoice, 
Fach Sczence Gels new warmth, her wandringeyes 
Beholds Apollo mount the Eaftern skies ; 

Our < Author dos not give but juſt reſtore 
What Tour great Genius had inſpird before: 
Thus Pearls and Gold and all that men call great 
Doe owe their birth to the Suns rulmg Heat. 
Nature, whole icorne do's common Mortals:flie 
Is proud to be the object of Tour Fe, 


* Athicus in his Coſmography (which "_y tranſcrib'd by Orofius tells us the whole Empire 


was $ mm and deſcrib'd in the Reigne of Auguſtus, and go the names of Thole, who had 


the care of it, v, Volf. de Lat.” Hiſt. I. 1. c. 13, & Caſp. Barth. /. x4. c. 8. 


a 3 She 


She decks herlelf, ſetsall her ſtores in view, 
That ſhe may recommend herſelf to 7; 
Thus Phihips Sor, when in his arms he bore 
A Conquerd F/rld and weepmeg wiſht for more, 
Receives the Laboursof the Stagarzte, 

And Learning fills the Heroe's appetite : 

Tho' Sr Your Empire, 1o expanded lie 

That its vaſt bounds no ſetting Suns deſcry, 
Yetdo's it not to thisits greatneſs owe, 


Tis therefore great, becauſe poſſeſs d by You. 


THO LANE M4 
and Fejlow of 
Mert. Coll. 


Tb Dr. PLOT on. his Natural 
iRorf 4 a 


FE: 


\ F7 HA r frrange Perver ty is 5 thi of Man! 
V When twas a Crime to taſt th' in/i htning "Tree 
He could not then his. 'hand via, 
None then- ſo in quifitive, ſo curious as He: 
But now he has [ibexry ro try and know 
God's whole Plantation below, - 
Naw the Angelic fruit may be 
Taſted by all: whoſe 'arms can.reach the Tree, 
. * His now by Licence careles made, 
The Tree Negleds to: (Climb, and Sleeps beneath the Shade. 


Such reſtive Sedentary Sort have they 

Who could to. Patriarchal years live on' 
Fix'd to Hereditary Clay,, 

And know no Climate but their own. 

Contrated to their narrow Sphere 
Reft before Knowledge they preter, 
And of this Globe wherein they dwell 

No more than of the Heavenly Orbs can 1 
As it by nature placed below . 

Not on this Earth to dwell, but to take Root and grow. 


3 

Dull Souls, . why did great Nature take ſach care 
To write in ſuch a Splendid Charaer 

If man the only thing below 

That can pretend her hand to know, 

Her fair-writ Volum does deſpile, 
And tho defign'd for Wiſdom won't be Wiſe ? 
Th Allmighty getts no Praiſe from this dull kind, 
The Sun was never Worſhipd by the Blind. 
Such Ignorance can ne'r Devotion raiſe, 


They will want Wi dom, and their Maker Praiſe. 


"'Y 
They otily can this 7; ribute duely yeild 
Whole aftive ſpirits range abroad 
And traverſe ore all Natures field 
And view the great Magnijficence .of God. 
They ſee the hidden wealth of Natures ſtore, 
Fall down, and Learnedl adore, 


Bart 


But zhey moſt juftly yet this tribute pa 
Who ate pres Sf oy Fur Zibb: e | 
Comment on Natures text, and te -ghe ſenſe 

Expoſe her latent excellence. 
Who like the Sun not only travel ore 
The world, but give it light, that others may adore. 

| cl gi) fo 11 E-1 % F\ i 

In th' head of theſe \Heroir Few - '* 4 WW 
Our Learned Author firſt appears in view, 
Whoſe ſearching! Genius like 'the Lamp of day. 
Does 'the Earth's. furniture' difplayy *-. - 
Nor ſuffer's to ly *btiti'd and> anknown' 

Natures fith Talent, or his own. 
Drake and 'Columby4''do ih thee revive, 
And we from thy Refearch as much 'receive, 
Thou art as great ns they, for tis all one 
New Worlds to find, or nicely to deſcribe the known. 


On mighty Hero,- our whole Ifle ſurvey, 
Advance thy Standard, Conquer all the way. 
'Let nothing -but'the Sea controul 
The progres of thy aGtive'Soul. 
Att like a pious Courteous Gho/? 
' . And to-mankind retrieve what's /o8F. 
With thy Viftorious Charitable hand 
Point out the hidden Treaſures of our Land. 
Ervy or Jenorance do what they will 
Thou haſt a'blefſing from the Muſes Hill, 
Great be thy ſpirit as thy Work's divine, - 
Shew thou thy Maker's Praiſe, We Poets will fing thine, 


]. NORRIS M. A. 
and Fellow of 
All-Souls Coll. 


Ad 


d Auvthorem Hiſforie Naturalis Comitatus Staffotdize. 


TFT /Elerunt alii tenai ſub cortice Mundi, 
Vix {trinxit ſummas ſterilis Geometria glebas ; 

lngima ſcrutaris Matris penetralia Terre , 
lgnotolque aperis, Populo mirante, recefſus.. 
Infans Ce/areo partu producitur aurum, | 
Lucinam ſupplente Stylo ; Ferrumque ligonum 
Impartiens, paret Calamo ; Pennamque ſequutum, 
Non magis ire Iubens, quamvis Magnete procante 
Geſtit in amplexus; vel fi quando evocat ardens 
Mulciber ad Fulmen Siculi fornacibus antri. 

Ipſum etiam Fulmen ſub 7e Vibrante, priori 
Exuitur Flamma :- Sic mittit tela ſecundo 
Jupiter augurio; liquidum fic Ethera inaurat 
Dum caſtigato Seme/en Uxorius igne 
Quzrir, & innocuos Baccho in{pirare calores. 

- Cxtera, quz volitant ſuper Aera corpora, nobis 
Naturamablolvens, plene Tua Pagina milcet. 
Roſcida Virgilii non fic depingitur [rs, 

Quando averſa comam reſecat morientis Eliſz, 
Quamvis Mille trahens warios a ſole colores. 

Hoc colo nitidus majore Parhelius orbe 
 —— nec folum demonſtrat Apollinis ora, 

e quoque reflefir, geminata luce ſuperbus, 
Quam- bene fic junCos oſtendirt in Ethere vultns. 
..._ Sed quz Te digne celebrabit Muſa, relinquat 
Parnaſh exhauſtos latices, ficcumque Helicona. 
Erernas aperis Lymphas, hoc Fonte Camena 
Non Labra, at Veſtra ſe totam proluat Urna. 
Oblicuſque maris, veteriſque oblitus Amoris, 
Phebus in hoc aliam venetur 7ethya Ponto. 

Hic Pater 0ceanus vaſtas diſpenſat aquarum 
Juſtus opes, Nymphis ferri ſua dona per orbem 
Hinc juber ; huc iterum deſertis Naiades antris 
Cum redeunt, liquidz referunt diſpendia Gazz ; 
| Humoris quantum cogit frondeſcere Plantas 

uanto Flora ſui variavit fidera cceli ; 
Quicquid 6 in ſolidas juſlit lapideſcere quercus. 
Quod ſupereſt, nec plus Cybele ſatiata requirit, 
Per plures Rivos, per Flumina mille revertens, 
Maternos repertit blando cum murmure Fludus. 

Quam fibi Scriptorem Faoelix Staffordia plaudit 
Adjet&ta Oxonio! quid plus vel vota rogabunt, 

Ni poſtquam Veſtra luſtrata Britannia cura elt, 
Mens Majora ſonans, totum percurreret Orbem, 
Quaque patet Natura, extenderet impigra Regnum, 


$. WELSTED; 
, 


DIKECTIONS 
For a right underſtanding of the Map. 


1. Let the Reader take noticethat the Armes of the Nobility and Gentry, and the fgures over the right 
hand of each Sheild, are put according to the Alphabetical order of the names, and numeral order of the figu- 
res, except when the Perſons live in Lichfeld or Stafford, in which cale, thoſe of Lickfie!d are markt with 
an *, and thoſe of Stafford with |}. 

2. That the Armes on the top of the Map are to be reckoned firſt ; thoſe on the right hand next ; thoſe 
or: the left hand in the third place; thoſe on rhe bottom Jaſt. 

3. That every Nobleman and Gentlemans Seat in the Cormtry has a certain number annext to it, which 
being ealily found by the numeral order of the figures over the right hand diviſion of ſome Sheild of Armes 
in the L:m of the Map,ſhews the Armes of the Perſon whoſe Seat it is, with his name & quality under them, 

4- That as the figures over the right hand of the Eſcocheons ſhew what Armes belong to the Houſes : So 


the Letters and figures over the left band divilion ſhew what Houſes belong to the Armes, by tinding the 
ſame Letters and figures near the Weſtern and Northern Limbs of the Map, and where they mect in a right 
angle ; The Houſes (as well as Pariſhes and Villages above mention'd) being always within, or ſomewhere 
touching the lines of the /quare where theſe Letters and figures meet, ghar are ſet over or after thole Armes 
or Pariſhes, So that wherever the Reader (tho never fo great a ſtranger) ſees a houſe with figures annext, 
bh can quickly find whoſe tis : Or it he know but any perlons name in the County, he ſhall as quickly find 
his Armes, and whereabout in the County his houle is {ituate. | 
A Barnchurlt r 7]L. Bloxwich »X 9g{Broome x 7Chebley  U©/ 6 
Abbots Caſtle * 5|6. Barr s 1c|Biundells # 6\[The Brough 27 4\Checkhill u 6 
Acton h 5|Barbeacon 5s 11|Blunts green & 11/|Brough-Hall m 5 Gheckley 110 
Atton-Truſſel © 8|Barton n 6|Blurton h 7 Broughton k z:CHEDLE b1o 
Adbaliton [ 3[Barton o 14\8lymhill P 5\Brownedg e 7 Chedle-eaves hb 10 
Admaſton m 11/|Bastord f 9j]Bobbington # 5 Brown hill 9 10'Chedle-grange b 10 
Adiall mM 11|Bailets pole 5s 13|Bold m 10/Browns-green 7 1 o(Chedleton e 9 
Agerſley m 1 2Baſwich m $| 3onehill r 14\Bucknall g 8 'Chell f7 
Alderſley 7 7/]Baudy flade o 1c|Boothen b 7\Buddy Lees f 3 Cheſlin-hay p 9 
Aldrich 7 1:|Beamhurlt & 1 1|Bothom f 9|Burch=hills s 9 Cheſterheld q 12 
Almore % 5\Bcaudelart þ 11|Botlow g 7/Burlauton Pp 4 Chelterton £5 
Alſtonfeld e 13|Bednal u $\Bourne s 11/Burndll groen T7 4 Chillingron a 6 
Alrewas 0 143/Bcech # 6|Bowers k 5|Burnt wood p 1 1 Chorlton :5 
» Alvewas hay 0 13|Belmot » 14|Bradeley » 6|\Burſlem f 7 Church-eyton 0 6 
Alſton » 6|Bemerſley green f 7|Bardley þ 11|Buriton [ 8Claritordgr. wm 6 
Alveton b 11|]Bently 5s 9|Bradlcy t 8|Burton » 7 Clayton hb 6 
Amblecor 2 7|Berestord e 13|N. Bradaup exto]BURTON wuponiN. Clent x 7 
Amerton m 9|Beſcot » 4|0. Bradnup & 10] Trent ”» 1 5\V- Clent x 8 
Ammington k 2|Beſcot s 10|8radwall f 6|Buſhbury r 8 Cleve s 5 
Anflow m 14BETLEY #g& 4jBramfhall & 11|Buſhens »m 15 Clifton Camvillp 15 
Apedale g 5[Bickford o 6|Braſnull m 6|Butrermilk hall / 1 2Clough-Hall e 6 
Apeton » 6|B1ddulf d 7|Braunſton » 15|Butterton e 11/0 k 6 
Aqualat n 3\Biddult Hall &4 7|Brercton 0 11/Butterton ? 8 
Arley x 4|Bignal-Hill f $5|Brewood P 6Butterton r 6 
Arlcy-ſtreet + x 4|Billbrook r 6|Brickley Logd mz 14Byanna 6 
Armitage 0 11]Billington n 65. Bridgford | 7 { 6 
Aſhenbrook þ 12|Bilſton s $}C. Bridgford ÞU 7(Calcot hill x 8Cold-norton {6 
Aſhenhurſt e 10|Birchen-bough 4 1c Briesley t 8\Caldmore s 1ofColleley e 8 
4 Aſhes 2 5|Biſhops-wood q 5|Brinepits m 9 Callingſwood » 14/Colton ” 11 
Aſhley : 3|Biſhton » 1c|[Brineton 0 5\Callowhill m»» 1 z|Colwich b 12 
Aſhmers r 8'Biterſcot 7 14|8rinsford 9q 7|Camphills þ 4 Colwich » 10 
Aſpley k 5|Birerton p 5]Britwall w 71\Jannall = 2\Combach x 8 
Aſpley q 7]Picham 6 7|Broadmeddow © 12|Cannock ? 9 Combridg 5s 12 
Aiton h 3|Blackladyes #9 6{[Brockmeer # 7|Caraway-head 7 13 Compton s 7 
Aſton k 7|Blaklands # 5|Brockton » 9|Caſtern f 13 L. Compton wyF 
Aſton m 7|Blakeley k 6|Bromley u 7|Caſtle croſt +þ 10U, Compron w 5F 
L Aſton r 12|Blazing-ſtar 4 1 1]|BromleyBagots m 1 1]Caverſwall b g Congreve 0 7 
Audley f 4/Blithe-Br, + 9]Bromley Gerards & 4\Cauldon g 12 Copenal » 7 
Avis-Hieron #2 1 3|Blithe-Br { 11]Bromley Hurſt » 12|Caulton g 12 Copley : 5 
Auſcor t 3 1]Blithcheld m 10] Bromley Kings 0 12|Charley p r1 Coton k g 
B Blithebury 2 11|Bromly N. Wood(Charnes & 4 Coton L 13 
Badiley f8]Blomesbury o4| mit _hartley I 10Coton n5 
Badnall & 6|Blore g 1 3]Bromley O. Wood|Charerley f 6Coton _ 9 14 
Bagnall f 9|Blore k 2] m 12 Charkill & 4 CowClanfard 3» 6 
Balterley f 3|Blore-heath & 2 3|Brom|eyPagets m 1 1]G. Chatwall © 4 Coton end »5 
Bancroft » 12,Blore-pipe | 3|Bromwich-heath«1 ofL. Chatwall © 4 Cotton g 11 
Barlcſton + 71G. Bloxwich » 9g|[Brookend # 12|Chawrton on the hill, Corwall 
i757 


An Index of the Towns, Pariſhes, and Villages, &c. 
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THE 


NATURAL HISTORY 
Stafford-ihire. 


— 5 $ Ab 
Of the Heavens and Air. 


AVING already in the Introduftion 
to my Natural Hiſtory of Oxford-ſbire 
preſcribed my felt a Method, whereof 
I have no reaſon to repent me*, I ſhall 
forbeargll further Preface to this, than 
to acquaint the Reader in ſhort, that I 

| intend the ſame again, not only, in the 
Whole, but in the particular Chapters ; 
and that I ſhall make all Relations (as 
formerly) in a plain familiar 'Stile, 
without the Ornaments of Rhezorick, leaſt-the matter be obſcured 
by too much illuſtration; and with all the imaginable brevity 
that perſþicuity will bear ; it being an indiſputable cruth, that an 
Author by enlargeing to the utmoſt compaſs of his Theme, ſome- 
times advances his Papers to ſo diſproportionable a Bulk, that 
by writing too much, He had almoſt as good- have writ nothing, 
Experience convincing us that voluminous Works have but few 
Buyers, and much fewer Readers. | 


a Nat. Hiſt, of Oxford-ſo, Chap. I. 5. / Wa C74. 


8, 


2, Upon 
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2, Upon this account too, I have induſtriouſly ſet my felt 
this irrepealable Law, to remain inviolable in all other Hiſtories 
I ſhall write of this kind : That whatever I meet with in one 
County, already deſcribed in another, ſhall be only juſt men- 
tioned as found, ſeen, or heard of, at ſuch or ſuch a place; al- 
ways referring the Reader fof the Deſcription, or Philoſophi- 
cal account o it, to the former Book; unleſs the thing differ 
in ſome confiderable circumſtance, or be but imperfettly de- 
ſcribed : thus whatever Curiofity either of Nature or Art (be 
it of the greateſt moment) that I have met with in Stafford- 
ſhire, it ſufficiently deſcribed already in Oxford-ſhire, ſhall be 
but barely mentiond here, reference being made to the Chapter 
and Sefion of that Hiflory, where it has been diſcourſed on be- 
fore: Nor need I doubt but the Szafford-fhire Nobility and Gen- 
try (Learning and Ingenuity being ſo frequent amongſt them ) 
will allow me this privilege, without the leaſt imputation of 
detrafting from their Country, fince hereby I avoid all vain re- 
petitions, and yet ſhall amply repay them again, if I live to 
write the Hiftory of any other County, by referring in like man- 
ner as much or more to theirs ; which 'tis manifold odds, but 
I ſhall certainly do, if I ever meet hereafter with the like noble 
encouragement, that they have ſo plentifully and generouſly at- 
forded me. 

3. To come then forthwith to the ſubjefF in hand, the Na- 
tural Hiſtory of the County of Stafford ; the firſt thing I met with 
relating to the Heavens, and one of the firſt too that I heard of 
after I ſet to work in earneſt, was a pretty rural obſervation, of 
late years made by ſome of the /rhabitants of the Town of Leek 
in the Moorelands, of the ſetting of the Sun in the Summer Sol- 
ftice, near a Hill called the Cloud, about fix miles diſtant, in the 
confines of Stafford-ſhire and Cheſhire ; which appearing almoſt 
perpendicular on the Northern fide, toſuch perſons as areſtand- 
ing in Leek Church-yard, the Swn ſeems ſo nicely at that time of 
year to cut the Edg of it at ſetting, as in Zab. 1. Fig. 1, that not- 
withſtanding whatis taught by Afronomers, that the Sun whilſt 
ic occupies that Cardinal point, appears Stationary for ſome time 
withour giving any ſenſible increaſe or decreaſe to the length of 
the days; they can plainly perceive by the help of this Hil, that 
no two days are equal, but that there is a: ſenſible difference eve- 
. ry day: juſt as at the Temple of 7entiris in Egypt where there are 
as many Windows as days in the year, ſo placed, that the Sur 
. rifing ina different degree of the Zodiac every day, it alſo ſends 
4p its beams every day into a diſtinAWindow from the day betore?, 


-t: "TO - eo» H. Vanſlebins's preſent State of Egypt chap. «lt. p. 246, 
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For when the Sun comes near the So/ftice , the whole disk of . 


it_at firſt fers behind the Hill, after a while the Northern Limb 
firſt appears, and ſo every night gradually more, till at length 
the whole Diameter comes to let Northward of it, for about three 
nights ; but the middle night of thethree, very ſenfibly more re- 
mote, than the former or the following, when beginning its re- 
ceſs from rhe Tropic, it ſtill continues more and more to be hid- 
den every night, till at length it deſcends quite behind it a- 
ain. 

4. Which Phenomenon though worth notice for its own ſake 
alone, yet might be renderd of much more uſe ro the Publick, 
would the Curious that for the moſt part refide thereabout, make 
annual and more (tri& obſervations for the future by ſuitable /n- 
ftruments, noteing every year the day preciſely, that the Limb 
of the Sun firſt cuts the edge of the Hill, and how many Digits 
or parts of Digits, of its own Diameter, it daily advances; alſo 
carefully noteing the neareſt diſtance 'twixt the edge of the Hill, 
and the Rim of the Sun, on the very day of the So/tice, and laſt- 
ly the Mean between both :. For by, this means in time the Suns 
greateſt Northern Declination (which Aftronomers ſay is leſs now 
than heretofore ©) may be gradually adjuſted, and ar length per- 
haps limited ; Which Itake to be an Experiment of ſo valuable a 
Conſideration, that I cannot but recommend it to my-worthy 
friends the Worſhiptul Thomas Rudyerd of Rudyerd Efquire, M', 
Parker, and M'. Thomas Gent ; at leaſt that 'they would take care 
in ſome one year or other, when there is leaſt of Refrafion up- 
on account of the Atmoſphere, from ſome fixt point, ſo to adjuſt 
the dittance betwixt the Hilland the Sun on the day of the Sol- 
fiice by an Azimuthal Quadrant, the new Micrometer,- or ſome 
other agreeable Inſtrument, . that future Ages however (it it 
cannot bein this.) may ſee the difference. _ 

s. Next the true and genuine, the —_ or Mock- Suns that 
have been frequent in this Cownty fall under confideration, fo 
frequent indeed (their cauſes already having been hinted in Ox- 
ford-ſhire ©) that they ſcarce deſefve any; at moſt but bare men- 
tioning : Such were the Parelia ſeen about twenty years fince, 
by that great Example of Yalour and Fidelity to his Prince, the 
Worſhiptul Collone] Fobn Lane and Mr. Perſehowſe of Nether 
Gournall; as they were walking between Bentley and Witling(- 
worth (near - Darlaſton) they appear'd in the Weſt, the Sun not 
above half an hour high ſtanding ina line paralle! tothe Horizon ; 
and ſo did the Mock:Sun feen Zuly 12. 1678. by the virtuous , 
be; Foh. ys Riccioli Almageſtum Nov. Lib. 3. Chap. 27, * Nat. ft, of Oxfordh. 

: ; A2 learned, 
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learned, and moſt ingenious Gentleman the Worſhipftul Walter 
Chetwynd of Ingefire Eſquire, and Mr. Fiſher Dilke as they were 
walking on Hopton Heath, I was alſo informed by the ſame in- 
genious Gentleman Mr. Fiſher Dilke that on Auguſt the 28. 1679, 
He ſaw much ſuch another at or near Haſelour, neither of them 
having any Circle of light about them, or paſling through the 
Diſks of Mock or true Sun, as is uſual, and both of them of fo 
ſtrong and even a light, as hard to be diſtinguiſhed from the 
true Sun; only differing in this, that the firſt Mock-Sun ap- 
pear'd about ten degrees to the South of the true one, and the 
latter to the North, but both of them in Almicantars or lines pa- 
rallel to the Horizon. 

6. And thus it ſecms they generally do, nec ſupra ipſum nec in- 
fra, ſays Pliny, ſed ex obliquo, neither above nor beneath the true 
$un, but on either fide ; nec notu, ſed aut Oriente aut Occidente+, 
nor in the night ſeaſon, but when the Fur either riſeth or ſetteth, 
only once indeed he ſays in the ſame Chapter, that ſuch were 
reported to have been ſeen at noon day in Boſpborof ;- and we are 
A nb by the learned Monſreur Hevelius that near Marien- 
burg in Boruſſia Feb. 5, 1674. He ſaw in the Evening, the true 
Sun ſending forth very long reddiſh rays tapering gradually up- 
ward for 40 or 50 degrees toward the Zenith, and under it a 
Mock-Sun nearer to the Horizon of the ſame bigneſs (to ſenſe) 
with the true one, and in the ſame Vertical or Azimuth line *, 

7- Which thoughinſtances amongſt Authors {o very.rare, that 
we hear of but theſe two, now in ſixteen hundred years, yet 
one of them ſeems to have happened ſo very lately as Dec. 4, 
1680, and to have been carefully obſerved, by my worthy; 
learned, and moſt ingenious friend, the Worſhiptul Francis Wol. 
ferftan of Starfold Eſquire, who riding between his own houſe 
and Clifton Campvill, .as near as he could gueſs about twelve 
at noon, His Man firſt eſpyed ſomewhat unuſual in the Heavens, 
which not without amazement quickly ſhewing to his Mafeer, 
He preſently perceived about ,the Azimuth or hour line 'of two 
(viz. two hours before the Sun or thereabout) a more than 
ordinary brightneſs of the ſame altitude with the Sun, which 
through the tenuious clouds that were paſſing over it, appeard 
for a while not unlike another Sur, the true Sun ſhining at the 
fame time. 

8. But immediately after (the clouds paſſing away) there 
appeared in the ſame place the uſual colours of the Solar Rain- 
bow, ſomewhat of an oval form, with ſmaller beams ifluing from 


* Nat.' Hiſt. Lb. 2. Chap 31. * IThidem. * Philoſ. Tranſa#. Numb. 102. p. 25 
bow this may be, ſee Des Cartes Meteororum Lib. 10.4. 5. Þ 


each 
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each ſide, and a larger white ray or ſtream of light darting 
downward from the bottom, as in 7ab, 1. fig. 2. moſt remark- 
ably diftering from the Phenomenon of Hevelins, the ray of light 
in his iſſuing from the true Sun and tending upward, this from 
the Mock-Sun (for I can call it no leſs) and tending down- 
ward : Its colours whilſt it continued in that form were ſtrong 
and beautitul, but Janguiſhing by degrees, it became at length 
a ſmall portion or Segment of a Solar {ris as in Tab. 1. fig. 3, 
which becauſe ſo notoriouſly impertef&, and thus irregularly 
poſited in the Heavens, may deſerve perhaps as much or more 
of our admiration, as was given the imperfe& rx drawn by 
the great Maſter Ariftides *, beyond what would have been 
afforded to the moſt perftelt one he could have painted : not 
only becauſe appearing in the South contrary to the known rule 
amongſt the Meteorologiſts, nulle ad Auſirum pinguntur Irides, 
bur for overthrowing in a manner the whole dodrineof Rainbows. 
As firſt that the Cerrer of the Sun, the Rainbow, and the Eye of the 
Beholder, muſt be in one right line ; ſecondly the Spettator be- 
tween the Sunand the Rainbow ; and thirdly the hornsor ſbanks 
of the Bow always terminating in the Horizon ; whereas this, being 
but 3o degrees fromthe Sun, the Concave toward it, and the Con- 
vex Weltward from it, and conſequentially the Cornua one above 
another in the ſame Fertical, can be no way agreeable to any 
{uch Axioms. 

9, Nor yet was this Phenomenon fo very irregular, - but that 
fomwhart of this kind ſeems. to have happen'd before, for ſays For- 
tunius Licetus, bis jam vidimaus Irides in Meridiano ad Auſtrum ', 
that He had twice ſeen Rainbowes in the South ; And Cornelius 
Gemma acquaints us that. on the 25 of September inthe morning 
Anno: 1560. He ſaw a. Rainbow of a like in the whole, though 
quite contrary Poſition to ours in the parts, .Stabat enim convexa 
parte Solem verſus, concava vero verſus cujuſdam Parhelii ſubobſcu- 
rum typum, qui quaſs ad Circium annuebat *: Cornua igitur, \ays Fro- 
mondus, 'non inlerram ſpetiabant, ſed averſa ab exoriente Sole, di- 
refte in' Occidentem. intendebantur ©: For it ſtood, ſays He, with its 
Convex part toward the Sun, andits Concave toward a {omwhat 
obſcure repreſentation of a Mock-Sun to the Southward; whence 
Fromondus rightly concluded, that the Horns could not reſpe& 
the Earth, but being averle from the rifing Sun, mult needs be 
ftretched to the Weftward. And what comes yet nearer to the 
buſineſs, Gisbertus ab- Iſendoorn ſaw two exatily of the ſame 


b C. Plin. 24, Nat. Hiſt. Lib. 35. Cap. 11. * Fort. Licet. de 'novis Aftris & Cometis, 
Lib. 6. cap. 2. | * Corn, Gemm. Coſegocrit. Lib, 2 cap.i. ' Lib, Fromond, Meteoroleg. 
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kind with ours at the ſame time Apr. 8. 1645. both of them 
ſtanding with their Concavities to the Sun claſping it on each 
fide at equal diſtance, whereof He has given us a Diagramme 1n 
his Medulla Phyſice Lib. 2. cap. 5. 

10. To thele add an [rs ſeen about nine years fince, at the 
Pariſh of Zre/le by Mr. William Barneſley, a good old Gentleman, 
whole aſliſtance in riding about- and ſhewing me the Country 
(notwithſtanding his Age) mult by no means be forgotten, which 
though perte& indeed in figure, was yet irregular in poſition; the 
Horns of the Bow terminating in the Horizon, the Centersof itand 
the Sun, and the Eye of the Beholder being alſo in the ſame right 
line ; But the Spedator not between the Sun and the Rainbow : 
for it appear'd it ſeems in the Cloudson the ſame fide of the He- 
miſphere with the Sun it ſelf, and not on the oppoſite ; fothat the 
Sun and Spefator were the two extreams, and the [ris in the mid- 
dle, and not the Beholder : A Phenomenon (it not a Segment of 
ſome vaſt Halo*) I think not very eaſy,it at all to be parallel'd: But 
I am inclined indeed to believe it was only fo, for though Seneca 
acquaints us with certain Grecians that deny'd there could be 
any ſuch Circle about the Sun”; to whom Epicurus allo ſeems to 
give his aflent, only mentioning them to happen about the Mcon n ; 
and though Ariftotle himſelf Cwho allowes them indeed to both 
Planets) 1s poſitive that they ſtill appear of a uniform white 
colour, and not adorn'd with the colours of the Solar Rainbow»: 
yet ſo frequently has there appear'd ſuch about the Sun (not to 
mention thoſe two eminent inſtances of Seneca and Cardan, to be 
met with almoſt in all writers on this Subje@) that GaſSendzs alone 
profeſſes he had ſeen them himſelf at leaſt an hundred times: 
And that they are many times /arge enough. for ſuch a purpoſe, 
eſpecially when the Sun is near ſeting, is alſo evident from the 
joynt concurrence of all Authors, who affert the Diameters of 
theſe Circles to take up uſually 45 degrees, an eighth part of 
the Heavens, | 

11. And ſuch a large Halo as one of theſe it was, that was 
ſeen about the Sun May 17. 1681. at Edingall in this County, 
by the above mention'd curious and obſerving Gent. the Wor- 
ſhiptul Francis Wolferſtan Eſquire, and many others, having the 
lively colours of the Solar Rainbow, and extending its Diameter 
as near as he could gueſs (for he had no Inſtrument with him_) 
about 4o. degrees ; which yet was not fo remarkable in theſe 


* Coronam fi diviſeris Arcus erit L. An. Senece Nat. Queſt. Lib. r. cap. 10. ® Ibid. 
Lib. 1. cap. 2. ſub finem. " Diogenis Laertii Lib. 10. in Epiſt. Epicuri ad Pythoclem 
ati Twy wemidpoy, * Ariſtotelis werrwpmrozuar Lib, 3. cap. 3. * Pet. Gaſſendus in Lib. 10. Dis 
ogenis Laertii de Meteorclegia Epicuri, Tom. 2. p. 1129. 
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reſpe&s, as for the unuſual form it appear'd in, for though the 
colours were apparent in all the parts, yet the Circle was not 
every where (as commonly they are) equally broad, but nar- 
rower on each fide to the Eaſt and Welt, and much broader 
above and below the Sun, toward the Zenith and Horizon as in 
Tab. 1. fig. 4. And in this form it moved along with the Sun 
from halt an hour paſt zen in the Morning, to as much paſt one 
in the Afternoon : what ſhould occaſion this Pheanomenonindeed 
is hard to determine, yet certainly it muſt ariſe from ſome pe- 
culiar poſition of a rorid cloud or vapor, whole parts were made 
up of ſmall threds (as 'tis alſo in Parehias and Rainbows ) 
having the figure of equilateral triangular Priſmes which cauſe 
the colours, that muſt accompany the Sun for all that time : 
for ſhould it be aſcribed to the Sur it ſelf, we ſhould certainly 
before now have heard of others of the kind: 1 know it is the 
opinion of the ancient Philoſophers, that the motion of this Me- 
teor is not true but apparent, 4. e. that the ſame Halo does not 
continue, but that-a new-one is {till generated, as the Sun holds 
on its courſe *, as may ſometimes be ſeen by ſome faint remains 
of the old ones left behind-in-the Clouds which the Sun has de- 
ſerted; yet certainly in this caſe of ours it muſt be granted to 
be otherwiſe, unleſs we ſhall groundlefly allow that the ſame 
Cloud, of the ſame make and pofition did {ſtretch it ſelf before 
the Sun for 45. degrees together (for that the Halo continued 
in this form no leſs than three hours) which ſeems ta lye under 
ſo great an improbability, that it can hardly be admitted, 

12, But that which ſeems to pur all out of doube, on the 
Tueſday ſevenight following May 24. being Whitſun-Tueſday, ei- 
ther the fame, or another of the like kind, was ſeen again by the 
ſame worthy perſon, which appearedalſo for ſeveral days in the 
following week, and was ſeen not only in Szafford-ſdire, but at 
Oxford, and Rochefter in Kent by my worthy friend Robert Conny 
M. B. of Magd. Coll. Oxon. Whence it plainly appears probable, 
not only that the ſame Cloud did accompany the Sux for ſome 
time at leaſt; but alſo that notwithſtanding the ancient Philo- 
ſophers, have reſtrain'd the Clouds tothe middle Region, viz, that 
rhey never tranſcend the tops of Mountains, yet they are ſome- 
times mounted much higher, being ſtrongly atrrafted by the Rays 
of the Sun, and then cafily upheld, and thus carryed about with 
it for ſome confiderable time ; for otherwiſe how could ſach a 
Halo be ſeen at fo far diſtant places as Stafford-ſdire and Kent, at 
the ſame time. 


13. From the Sun, both Nature and my Metbod diref me, tode- 
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ſcend tothe Meon,and the Accidents attending Her,which are much 
of the ſame kind with thoſe of the Sun, though they happen not fo 
frequently ſuch as rides Lunares whereof (though Ariſtotle prote(- 
ſes that He could ſee but two in above fifty years a) there have as 
many been ſeen here in leſs than two years ; One at Tun/tall near 
Wolverhampton in Ofober 1678, by Mr. Franc. and Mr. Zo. Wig ht- 
wick; and another the very next year following Ang. 6. 1679. by 
che ingenious andevery way accomplitht Gentleman the Worihip- 
tul 7 homas Broughton of BroughtonElquire,who in the way between 
Lichfield and Aſtinbrook, in company with fix other perſons, a- 
bout Nine at Night, the Moon then wanting five days of the full, 
and at that time of night poſſeſſing the S. S. W. part of the Hemi- 
ſphere, ſaw an Iris Lunars of a faint whitiſh colour, entire and 
well determined, which after a quarter of an hours time ſpent in 
beholding it, they left as ſtrong and compleat as they found ir, 
not knowing how long it had been there before they ſaw it, or 
how long it continued. 

14. Which is not the firſt time that two of theſe have hap- 
pen'd in ſo few years, for VVi/lebrordus Snellius in his deſcription 
of the Comet in November Anno 1618. tells us of two that were 
ſeen in the ſame ſpace, one in December 1617. and another the 
day before the Calends of Fanuary 1 618*: That which is moſtre- 
markable is, that the increafing Moon preſently upon her entrance 
into the ſecond quarter (being then but \z27u&- and of a weak 
light) five days before the full, and ſo near her Southing, ſhould 
cauſe ſuch. an Hz, for they have always hitherto been thought 
never to happen, bur at, or very near to the full of the Moon, 
and when: few degrees above the Horizon. And yet Albertus 
gives us an inſtance almoſt equal to this viz. that He ſaw ſuch a 
Lunar Iris, when the Moon was 4upiuyI@-, in her decreaſe, and 
poſſeſſing at that time the very point of the Meridian, the Bow be- 
ing in the North. Whichſhall ſuffice at preſent for Lunar [rides 
the nature of them, and why not adorned with thoſe beautiful 
colours we lee in Solar Rainbows, having been already diſcourſed 
of in the Hiſtory of Oxford-ſbire*. 

15. Next to theſe impreſſions made inthe clouds, I deſcend to 
others made from them, ſuch as the amazing and ſometimes de- 
plorable efte&s of Thunder and Lightening, which though they 
moſt commonly happen together, yet becauſe the Lightening firſt 
afte&s the Senſe, Igive it the precedence as is uſual amongſt Na- 
turaliſts. That Lightening ſhould happen inthe PVinter-quarter 


* Meteor. Lib. 3. cap. 2. L. An. Senece Nat. Queſt. Lib. 1. cap. 3. * Willebrords 
Snellis Deſcrip. Comets Anno 1618. cap. 5. pÞ.-33. * Lib, Fromondi Meteorolog. Lib. 6, 
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has been always accounted agreat rarity ; yet not only this, but 
a more unuſual accident (perhaps not to be met again in many 
Ages) was ſhewed meat Szatfold, by the forementiond worthy 
Gentleman the Worlhiptul Franczs VVofferſtan Eſquire, who having 
built a new Gate before his houſe Anno 1675. and placed fair 
Globes of the fineſt and firmelt ſtone over the Peers of it (where- 
' on He depicted with his own hand two Globe Dzals in oyl co- 
lours, and on the zerre//r1a/the ſeveral Empires and Kingdoms of 
the YVorld, that He might fee how day and night ſucceeded in 
each of them) in Zanuary 1677. had them both ſtruck with 
lightening in the ſame point (where the great Meridian of the 
VVorld, and the North part of the Polar circle meet) there appear- 
ing firſt a little hole juſt in that place, and cracks radiating from it 
to all parts on that ſide, andthe /one it ſelf ſwelling forth fo far 
as the cracks went, and quickly after dropping from the reſt of 
the Globes (the parts coming away being as ſoft and as much dif- 
joyned as moilt Sand) as in 7Tab. 1, Fig. 5, 

16. Yet the Globe on thelett hand the gate going forth, ſeem- 
ed to have been ſtricken firſt, and the other not till the day fol- 
lowing ; which if fo, the accident was ſo much the more ſtrange, 
that they ſhould be ſtricken exa&ly in the ſame point at different 
times : But doubtleſs they both received theſe impreſſions the ſame 
inſtant, and that by Lightening too, which being of a very ſub- 
tile nature (Des Cartes thinks like Aqua fortis*) and ſolvent of the 
parts of bodies to that degree that it is ſaid by the Ancients, to 
melt Swords in their Scabberds», and Mony in mens pockets ", did 
doubtleſs diffolve the parts of the fone (all being made of Salt 
and Su/phur_) by conſuming the Sulphureous parts, which knit the 
Saline ones of the fone together ; as it happens in the burning of 
Lime where the Sulphureous parts of the Lime-ſtone being burnt 
away, the Saline parts ſeparate and ſwell to a greater bulk upon 
the acceſs of moiture ; as I ſuppoſe theſe Globes did, being expo- 
ſed to the rains and miſts, that frequently happen at that time of 
year. 

17. And here perchance by the way it may be no great di- 
grefſion, to enquire into the nature and efficient cauſe of thoſe 
Rings we find in the graſs, which they commonly call Fairy cir- 
cles; Whether they are cauſed by Lightening? or are indeed the 
Rendezvouzes of Pitches, or the dancing places of thoſe little pyg- 
my Spirits they call Elves or Fairys? And the rather, becauſe r. a 
Queſtion (perhaps by reaſon of the difficulty) ſcarce yet attempt- 


* Ren. Des Cartes Meteoror. Cap. 7.4. 9. * Quod contigit M. Antonio Mureto Rome. 
w L. An. Senece Nat. Queſt. Lib, 2. cap. 31, & Cap. 52. Vid. etiam Plutarchum Sympoſ. 
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ed, and 2, becauſe I met with the Jargeſt of rheir kind (that per- 
chance were ever heard of) in this County: one of them ſhewed 
me in the grounds between Handſworth Church and the Heath 
being near forty yards Diameter ; and I was told of another by 
that ingenious Gent. (one of the molt cordial encouragers of this 
work) the Worſhiptul Sir Henry Gough Knight, that there was. 
one in his grounds near Pury-Hall bur few years fince (now in- 
deed plowed up) of a much larger fize, he beleived near fifty, 
whereas there are ſome of them not above two yards Diameter ; 
which perhaps may be near the two extremes of their Magni- 
tude. 

18, Nor is their difterence only in the extent of their Diame- 
ters, they varying alſo in divers other reſpe&s, though not pro- 
portionably ſo much : for I have always obſerved that the Rims 
of thele Circles, from the leaſt to the bigeſt, are ſeldom narrower 
than a foot, or much broader then a yard; ſome as bare as a path 
way in many parts of them, others of a ruſet finged colour 
(both of theſe having a greener graſs in the middle) and a third 
fort of a dark freſh green, the graſs within being of a browner co- 
lour; the firſt kind ſeldom leſs than five or fix yards Diameter, 
and the other two of various Magnitudes ; And all theſe again, as 
well imperfett, as perte&t ; ſome of them obtaining three parts of 
a Circle, others being Semicircular ; ſome of them Quadrants, and 
others not above Sextants of their reſpeQive Circles. 

19, Now that Wizards and Witches have ſometimes their field 
Conventicles, and that they dance in ſuch rings, we have ample 
Teſtimony from divers good Authors, ſome of them Fudges, who 
received it in confeſſion from the Criminals themſelves condemned 
by them, all agreeing (it to be beleived) thar their dances were 
always circular, but that as they ſerved a different Maſter, ſo 
they performed this exerciſe in a difterent manner from other 
Mortals; Porro circulares eſſe omnes Choros qui ſic agitantur, at- 
que ab averſis ſaltatoribus tripudiari affirmant, ſays Nicholaus Re- 
migius *, i. e. that they affirmed all their dances to be circular, 
their faces being turned away from one another ; for which he 
alledges the* Confeſſtons of Achen Weher, Johanna Gerardina, Do- 
minicus Petronius, Hennel Armentaria, Anna Ruffa, Zabella the 
Wife of John Deodat, Odilla Gaillarda, and, many others; to 
which Sybilla Morelia it ſeems added another circumſtance, that 
the Circle was always led to the left hand, as Pliny obſerves the 
ancient Gaules did, though they danced fingle, totum corpus 
\ circumagendo, quod in Leuum feciſſe, Galli religioſtus credunt ). 


x Nich. Remigis Demonolatrie Sag. Lib. r. cap. 17. ? Nat. Hiſt. Lib. 28. cap. 2. vid. 
etiam Lucanum Belli Civilis Lib. 1. v. 450- 
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20. Which Relations (eſpecially if compared together ) being 
ſomwhat obſcure may in part at leaſt be cleared out of Baptiſta 
Codronchius, who ſpeaking inlike manner of the ſame Conventicles 
and dancings, which they call Diane ludos, the ſports of Diana; 
Choreas, ſays He, a noftris penitus abſrmiles ducunt ; femine namque 
poſt dorſum maſculis inherentes retrocedendo ſaliunt, terga dando in- 
clinant, caputque non ante, ſed retro, &c.* that the dances they lead 
are quite unlike ours, for the Womens faces ſtanding to the Mens 
backſides, they dance retrograde, bowing their bodies forward, 
and their heads backward, as the ſame Codronchius ſays they wor- 
ſhip the Devil, non faciem, ſed terga ill obvertentes, caput que non in 
pettus, ſed in ſcapulas inclinantes *, not turning their faces, but their 
backs towards Him, and bowing their heads not downward toward 
their bre/ts, but backwards upon their ſhoulders :; which though it 
pretty well explain the oraſs of Remigius Gt averſrs ſaltatoribus, | 
yet how this poſture can agree with leading the Ring always to 
the left hand according to Sybilla Morelia's information, 1 treely 
confeſs I do not underſtand. 

21 But to come cloſe to the bufineſs, let us return again to the 
forecited Remigius, whowasa Fudg in Lorrain, and perhaps the 
beſt skill'd in matters of this nature that the world has yet known 
(having had the Examinations, Confeſhons and Condemnations 
of no leſs than nine hundred Wizards and Witches in fifteen years 
time_) who, to omit many others of the like kind, gives us a moſt 
remarkable relation of ſuch a Conventicle, and no leſs ſuitable (if 
true_) to our preſent purpoſe, On rhe cighth of the Calends of 
Auguſt (ſays He) An. 1590. one Nicola Lang-Bernhard having 
been grindingat a Quernnot far from Aſſenuncuria, and returning 
about noon, as ſhe walked by a hedg fide,ſawin an adjoyning field, 
an aſſembly of Men and VVomen dancing in a Ring, but ina quite 
different. manner from the uſual pratice of others; for ſays my 
author, averſi terga oftendentes id faciebant, i, e. that they did it 
turning their backs upon one another ; butatlength viewing them 
more attentively, ſhe perceived ſome amongſt them to have choven 
feet like Oxen and Goats, at which being ſore aſtoniſhed, and al- 
moſt dead with fear, and calling upon the auxiliary name of Feſus 
to help her well home, they forthwith all vaniſbt except one Petter 
Groſs-Petter, whom:quickly after ſhe ſaw ſnatcht up into the Air, 
and to let fall his Maulkin (Ca ſtick they make clean Ovens withal 
before they ſet in their bread.) and Her ſelf was allo driven ſo for- 
cibly with the wind, that it made heralmoſt loſe her breath, and 
when ſhe was got home to keep her bed noleſs than three days. 

22, The fame of which matter being quickly ſpread by her ſelf 

* Bapt. Codronchii de Morb. Venef. Lib. 3. cap. 8. * Ibidem, 
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and Relations through the whole Village, this Petter at firft brought 

an ation of ſlander againſt Nicola, but knowing his own guilt, ' 
and fearing to proceedtoo far, he deſiſted again; which breeding 

ſuſpition in the Zudg, upon enquiry into his /ife and manners, he 

was at length apprehended, and ar laitheely conteſt the whole 

matter, and diſcovered others of his Companions, as Barbelia the 

wife of Johannes Latomus, Mayetta the wite of Laurence Super 

Major, both which though examined a part, yet confelt exprelily in 

the ſame words, de ſaltato 2 ſe averſis una cum intermediis Cornupe= 
dibus choro, &c. i.e. that they had danced intermixt with thoſe 

cloven footed creatures at what time Petter was amonglt them. 

23. And for further evidence of the bulineſs John Michael 
Herdſman did alſo confeſs that while they thus danced, he plaid 
upon his crooked ſtaff moving his fingers upon it, as if it had been 
a Pipe, fitting upon a high bough of an 0ak; and thar as ſoon as 
Nicol za called upon the name of Jeſus, he tumbled down head- 
long to the ground but was preſently catcht up again with a 
whirlwind and carryed to Weiller Meddows, where he had left his 
herds a little before : Add hereunto (which is moſt of all to the 
purpoſe) that there was found inthe place where they danced a 
round circle,wherein there were the manifeſt marks of the treading 
of Cloven feet, as plain as are made-by Horſes that run the Ring, 
as was teſtifyed by NickelClein, Deſiderius Fervex, Gaſper Sutor, 
and divers others that had been toſce it, and were examined by 
the Judg as Witneſſes upon it: which circle remained irom the 
day after Nicolea had diſcover'd the buſineſs, till the next winter 
when the Plow cut it out*, 

24. And as the Devils and Witches do ſometimes leave the live- 
ly marks of their dancings after they have held ſuch Conwenticles, 
_ ſo Athanaſius Kircher expreſly acquaints us from the informations 
of Cyſatus and Schulzius, that the Viruli or Virunculi montani, little 
Pygmy Spirits that infeſt the Mines of Helvetia and Hungary, do 
ſometimes alſo leave the prints of their feet in the moiſt ſand and 
ſoft tenacious earth of the Mines, about the bigneſs of the feet of 
Children of three years old ©; whence ſome men perhaps' may 
think it probable enough, that ſome few of theſe Circles (eſpeci- 
ally the bare ones that have bur little graſs) may ſometimes in- 
deed be made by the forementioned mixt dances of Devils and 
Witches, and others by thoſe little dwarf Spirits, we call Elves 
and Fairies. 

25, Not that there are any Creatures of a third kind diſtin& 
from Men and Spirits of ſo ſmall a ſtature, as Paracel/us fancied, 


b Nich. Remigii Demonolatrie Sag. Lib. 1. cap. 14. * Athana/. Kirch, Mundi ſubterr. 
Tom. 2, Lib, 8. $. 4+ cap. 4. . ; 
which 
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which he was pleaſed to ſtile non- Adamical Men; but that the De- 
vils as they are beſt pleaſed with the facrifices of young Children 
(which are frequently oftered by Midwife-VVitches in ſome Coun- 
tries, their fat being the chief ingredient wherewith they make 
the 0yntment indiſpenſably neceflary for their tranſportation totheir 
Fiela-Conventicles* ) ſoit {ſeems they delight themſelves chiefly in 
the afſumtion of the ſhapes of Children of both Sexes, as we are 
credibly informed by ſober Authors, ſuch as Georgius Agricola*, 
Wierus", and others; who affirm them fo frequent, eſpecially in 
the German, Hungarian, and Helvetian (Mr. Buſhell ſeems alſo to 
hint the ſame in our VPel/þSilver*®) Mines, that they havegiven 
them divers names in their reſpeCtive places, as in Germany thoſe 
in the ſhapes of Men they call Cobalos, and thoſe inthe ſhapes of 
VVomen, Trullas, and Sibyllas albas; fo in Italy they call them Fol- 
letos and Empeduſas, and in other places Screlingeros, Gutelos, Berg- 
manlin,&c." More particularly fuch were the Annebergius and 
Snebergius of aniais and the Hutgin of Trithemius.” Nay ſo fre- 
quent has been the —_— of theſe Demunculi (as ſome re- 
port) inthe more Northern parts of the world, that perhapsit has 
given the occafton to the ſtories of Pygmies mentioned by 0laus 
Magnus and theantient Geographers, Cte/ias having given them 
a moſt agreeable colour making them all Negroes, and placing 
them in the midit of India, wioy ty I9c3 a.1Ipamo, UM MEARYES, % XHAQY 
T% myo, wxpoi Is a01 Alay are his very words, i. e. that in the 
midſt of Jndia there are a ſort of black men called Pygmies which 
are very little ones © : For'tis hard to believe there is, or ever was, 
any ſuch dwarhſh ſort of people confidering them nationally, and 
not as rare and fingle inſtances ; notwithſtanding the 7e/ttmonies 
of the ancient Poets and Hiſtorians ; or now of late, of Yan Helmont, 
who would perſwade us fromtheRelation of a Canarie Merchant, 
that there were formerly of them in thoſe I//ands' ; or of Marcus 
Marci who belyes Pigafetta making him ſay that he ſaw Pygmies 
in the Ile Aruchet near the Molucca's»; whereas indeed he only 
ſays, that an old Pilot ofthe Molucco's told his Company of ſuch, 
that lived in Caverns there, and had fo very long Ears that they 
flept upon one, and cover'd themſelves with the other ; but that 
the wind and ſtream being againſt them thither, and his Men di- 


* Bapt. Codronchii de Morb. Venef. Lib. 3. cap. 8. & fob. Bodini - Deamonomanis. Lib. 
2: Cap.5. © Geo. Agricola de Animantibus ſubterraneis ſub finem. * 77 Wieri de prefſtigius 
Demonum Lib. 1. cap. 22. « Buſhels Remonſtrance of his Majeſties Mines Royal in Wales 
An. 164.2. ſee alſo Mr. Hooks Lefture de Potentia Reftitut. p. 41. > Athanaſ. Kircheri 
Mund. ſubterr. Tom. 2. Lib. 8. $. 4- cap. 4. & Lib. 19.4. 4. cap- 11+ i Ola: Magyi 
mira natura Rerum Septentr. Lib. 1. cap. 11. * ExCteſie Indicis excerpte Hiſtoria a Ph6tio 
P-68 r. Edit. Steph. An. 1592. | Fob. Bapt. Van Helmont Demonſtr. Thef. p. 43 2. Edit. 
Venet-An. 1651. = Fob. Marc. Marci Idearum Operatr. Idea, cap. 6. de Pygmeis & Gi- 
gantibus. . | 
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ſtruſting the relation, would not go to ſee them ". Which makes. 
me alſo ſuſpe& that he may alſo abuſe the two 0derici, whom alſo 
he cites to have found ſuch in their Travels. 

26. And not only the bad but the good Gen alſo appear in the 
ſhapes of young Children, if we may credit the relation of a pious 
man an acquaintance of Bodinus, who had conſtantly the affiltance 
of ſuch a guardian Angel, which indeed he never {aw but once, and 
that when he was in great danger of his Life, it appearing to him in 
the likeneſs of a Child, clad in white rayment ſomewhat inclining 
to purple, of a moſt lovely viſage and delicate forme*. And to 
come nearer home if we may believe the ſtory of Anne Bodenhom 
the Witch of Fiſerton Anger in the Countyof VVilts, ſet forth at 
large by Edmund Bower, and the Reverend and Learned Hen. More 
D.D. The Spirits which ſhe raiſed (as confeſt by Anne Stiles who 
was frequently at her Conjurations) always appear d in the ſhape of 
littleragged boys, who ran round the houſe where the Witch had 
drawn her Staff, her Dog and- Cat dancing with them, vc *. 
Some of the Witches alſo executed at Exeter An. 1682. uncon- 
ſtrainedly confeſt, that the Devil appeared to them like a ſhort 
black Man about the length of one's Arme. All which put together 
ſeems not a little alſo to favour the opinion that ſuch Demuncul: 
may be the Fairies ſo much talk't of, and that they may indeed 
ſometimes occaſion ſuch Circles ; but herein every Man.is left to 
chooſe his own Creed. 

27. For my part though my faith be but weak in this matter, 
(notwithſtanding it cannot be denyd but the bad as well as good 
Angels may be Miniſtring ſpirits and converſe with Mankind) yer 
if Imuſt needs allow them to cauſe ſome few of theſe Rings, I 
muſt alſo reſtrain them to thoſe of the fr/? kind, that are bare at 
many places like a path-way ; for to both the others more natural 
cauſes raay be probably aſſigned : As firſt according to the opini- 
on of the ingenious Mr. Lifter, that at leaſt ſome of them may 
be occafioned by the working of Moldwarps, which however for 
the moſt part irregular they may be, yet may have a time when per- 
haps by inſtin& of nature they may work in Circles; as tis certain 

fallow Deer doin the time of Rutting, treading the ſame Ring for 
many days together : indeed the ſtrange fertility of theſe green 
Circles, even upon the moſt barren Heaths, beyond any place elſe 
about them, doth argue ſome extraordinary dung or compoſt, 
which he ſuppoſes to be the Excrements of Moles, or Moldwarys : 
others have fetchr their Origin from the dung and urin of Cattle 


» Viaggio de | Sign Ant. Pigafetta atorno il Monde. tra gli Viaggi raccolti daGio. Bart. Ramuſio 
p. 368. __ Venet. An. 1588. * Fob. Bodini Mag. Damonomanie Lib. 1.cap.2. *? Dr. 
iaore againſt Arbeiſm, Lib. 3. chap. 7+ | 
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fed in winter time at the ſame pout of hay, for their heads meeting 
at the Hay as the center, and their bodics repreſenting as it were 
ſo many radii, has made ſome imagin that ſuch Circles aredeſcrib- 
ed by their dung and urin falling always from them in due di- 
ſtance, and fertilizing the ground in a more than ordinary manner 
by the largeneſs of the quantity. Others again have thought 
them deſcribed by the water and ſome of the Hay it ſelf, falling 
plentifully in wet weather from the Eaves of round hay-Aacks,that 
have been fituate within them, which rotting into dung thus fer- 
tilizes the Earth in a circu/ar.manner ; and indeed 'tis poffible 
that ſome of them may be made either of theſe ways. 

28. But for the Circles mentioned F, 1 7. of this Chapter of 30, 
40, and 50 yards Diameter (too too large for the firuation of any 
Hay-rick, or to be deſcribed by Cattle feeding at a hay-pout) and 
ſome of them running through hedge and ditch as ſhall be ſhewn 
in fit place, we muſt ſ{cek for other cauſes: In order whereunto 
(having good opportunity in New-Parks near the City of Oxford, 
where there is always plenty of them) Irhought fit co examin the 
nature of the Sojle under the Rims of them, eſpecially how it dif- 
terd from the adjoyning earth, and forind by digging up ſeveral, 
that the ground under all of them, was much /ooſer and dryer than 
ordinary, and the parts interſperſed with a white hoar or vinew 
much like that in mouldy bread, of a muſty rancid ſmell, but to taſt 
infipid, and this ſcarce any where above fix inches deep, the 
earth again below being of its due confiſtence and genuin ſmell, a- 
greeable tothe reſt of the ſoils thereabout. 

29. Whence it being equally plain that [wasno longer toen- 
quire for the origin at leaſt of theſe larger Circles, either from any 
thing under or upon the ground; it remained that I ſhould look 
for ſome higher principle, and indeed after a long and mature de- 
liberation, I could think of none nearer than the middle region; 
viz, that they muſt needs be the effetts of Lightning, exploded 
from the Clouds moſt times in a circular manner ; perhaps for this 
very reaſon by the ancient Naturalifts called fulmen diſcutiens: 
which though ofa viſcous ſulphureous confiſtence, yet taking fire 
and violently breaking the Cloud wherein it was pent, muſt natu- 
rally expand it ſelf every way Fs for the moſt part in a uni- 
form conical manner ſo as at due diſtance to become aCircle as in 
Tab. 1. Fig. 6. and in that forme to ſtrike the Earth as may befſeen 
- ſometimes in arable grounds, but chiefly in wide and open paſtures, 
whether Meddows or Uplands, where Trees and Hedges interrupt 
leaſt. 

30. And not only in a ſzngle, but ſometimes. in a double and 
treble Circle one within another, as was lately ſhewn me by my 
Worthy 
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Worthy and Ingenious friend John Priauſx M. A. of Univerſity 
Colledge in the field between St. Giles's Church near Oxon and the 
garden called Zericho: They are rarely alſo ſeen of a quadrangular 
torme, encompaſſed with another larger of the Circular kind, as in 
Tab. 1. Fig. 7. whereof there were ſhewn me no leſs than zwo ex- 
amples by my Ingenious and obſerving friends John Naylor and 
Hugh Todd M. M. A. A.and Fellows of Univerſity Colledge in the 
{ame $7, Giles's fields : which. yet may all be reconciled to the 
ſame Hypotheſis ; the former proceeding from 7 hree different flaſhes, 
the ſecond widening the orifice of the Cloud more than thefirf, and 
the third than the /econd, and ſo conſequently the Circles ; the 
latter from the Clouds breaking firſt in a quadrangular, and after 
in a wider Circular lorme as in the ſame Tab. 1, Fig. 7. All theſe 
Rings and Squares being greater or leſs in proportion to the di- 
ſtance of the Cloudtrom the Earth, and tenaciouſneſs of the mat- 
ter, and all appearing at firſt of a ruſex colour, the graſs juſt then 
being linged with the Lightening ; but the year following of a dark. 
luxuriant green, the earth underneath having been highly im- 
proved witha fat ſulphureous matter (received from the Lighten- 
ing) ever fince it was firſt ſtriken, though not exerting its fertiliz- 
ing quality till ſome time after, 

31, Yet we muſt not eſteem this improvement by Lightening to 
be ſo natural and genuinas what is made by our ordinary Compoſt, 
for theſe only ſtimulat the principles of vegetation, whereas in this 
caſe the bonds of the natural mixtionſeem to be difſolved,the parts 
of the body opened, and the true ſpirit of vegetation flying away, 
the Sa/t allo and Sulphur (having lolt the ſpirit which was their 
common wvinculum, and preſerved the temperament) endeavour a 
divorce, get into exaltation, and joyning with the adventitious * 
ſulphur of the Lightening, ſeem unnaturally to enforce this luxuri- 
ant vegetation, leaving bebind them in the dry effete earth, that 
hoary white ſubſtance, of a muſty ſoure ſmell, which I take to be 
the 7 ces of both /ulphurs ; in which opinion I am the rather con- 
firm'd for that the Carte which feed in theſe paftures, unleſs driven 
toit by extream drought, will never touch this rank fort of graſs, 
it not having the genuin taſt of thereſt, 

32 And hence it is that ſo many Boraſco's, or ſtormes of Thun 
der and Lightening have {uch efte&s upon liquors, as tomake them 
./tinkand acquire a ſoureneſs viz, by opening the bodies of them, 
and leting flye that /p#7rit that before ſecured the temperament, by 
reſtraining the Sulphur; which being alſoof a volatil nature and the 
principle ot odours, geting into exaltation (in this diffolution or 
rather corruption of the Compoſttum) endeavours the like divorce 
and cauſes the /tink; as the Salt in like manner freed from the 

bonds 
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bonds of the Sulphur, gets at length the dominion and caules the 
ſourneſs; which no queſtion they likewiſe did under the Rims of 
theſe Circles, for having kept ſome ofthis earth by me bnt a natural 
day, it ſmelt juſt like the ſoure tappings of dead beerin a Cellar. 

33. Yet that this 1s the true Philoſophical account of them, I 

, will not be ſo confident as firmly to pronounce ; but for the mat- 

\ter of fa& that they are cauſed by Lightening, I take it to be moſt 
certain, haveing not only obſerved them my ſelfe after Thunder 
and Lightening to be fir{t ruſſet and afterwards of a dark luxuriant 
green ; but received it alſo from divers other ſober perſons of in- 
diſputable credit: more eſpecially we may relye on the faithful 
teſtimony of one Mr. Walker a man eminent not only for his skill 
in Geometry but in all other accompliſhments, who by chance one 
day walking in a Meddow amongſt Mowers Cwith whom he had 
been but a little before ) ater ſuch aſtorme of Lightening preſent- 
ly eſpyed one of theſe Rings about five yards diameter, the Rim 
whereof was about a foot broad, newly burnt bare as the colour 
and brittleneſs of the graſs roots did plainly teſtify, which the 
year following came more freſh and werdant in the place burnt, 
than in the middle, and at mowing time was much taller and rank- 
er graſs than any in the Meddow, 

34. If it beobjeded; that if Lightening cauſes theſe Circles,it 
muſt alſo be allowed that it deſcends vertically ; which we know 
to beſeldom or never ſeen. And that ſecondly if their origin be 

- aſcribed to Lightening, they muſt always remain of the ſame mag- 
nitude, never enlargeing themſelves to a greater diameter than they 
had at firſt ; which yet we cannot but acknowledge ſome of them 
certainly doe; having not only took notice of the thing my ſelf, 
but had it from othersof unqueſtionable fidelity, that remarked 
theſame in two. of the Circles mention'd $. 17.0t this Chapter : 
That at Handſworth having been obſerved for divers years by the 
Reverend Mr. Ange Reflor of theplace, who ſeriouſly told me that 
when he firſt knew it, it exceeded not 4. yards diameter at moſt, 
whereas when I meaſured it Anno 1 680. it was increaſed almoſt 
to 40. haveing run through the hedg into another field : As thar 
other at Pury-Hall, being in a field- near the River (as I was in- 
formed by the aforementioned Sr. Henry Gough) ſo increaſed 
from a ſmaller to a larger extent, till ar length it cameto be of near 
50, yards diameter,and to run into the water. If Ifaytheſe mat- 
ters he objeGted, | 

35. It muſt be anſwered firſt, that though it be true, that 


4 Communicated in a Letter from the ingenious Mr. Jeſlop of Broom-hall i» York-ſhire, to 
m) Learned and Ingenious Freind Martin Liſter Phyſician at York, Philoſoph.'Tranſa##. Numb. 
117. PÞ 394 ; : 
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Lightening indeed ſeldom deſcends vertically, yet thatitis as ſel- 
dom found too that any of theſe Rings are Mathematically round, 
(unleſs they happen to be on Hils or Banks fides, which may be ob- 
verted inright Angels to any point of the Heavens between the 
Zenith and Horizon) molt of them being rather of a parabolical 
figure, coming ſo much the nearer to a round, or receding farther 
from it, in proportion as the Lightening comes forth nearer or 
more remote from the Zenith: whence alſoit comes to paſs that 
when Lightening is exploded (as molt frequently itis) in an ob- 
lique Line, theſe Circles are impertett, and that there are more Se- 
micircles, Oyadrants, and Sextants among(t them, than any other, 
according to the aforeſaid proportion as the Lightening breaks 
forth of aCloud more remote from the Zenith, or nearer to the Ho- 
rizon ; thus if it proceed from a Cloud not above 15. degrees above 
the Horizon the lower part only of the circular exploſion will bruſh 
the ſurface of the Earth as in Tab. 1. Fig. 8. and will makeper- 
haps but the Sext ant of a Circle ; if 22. degrees and 3 above it, a 
Quadrant ; if 4s, a Semicircle ; if 67 ;, three fourths of a Circle, and 
ſo proportionably more or leſs in the intermedigt degrees. 

36. And as to their growth, though it preſs much harder than 
the former, yet the difficulty appeareth not ſo inſuperable, but 
that it may be replyed, that as the Exploſion of Lightening when it 
firſt breaks the Cloud preſles equally outward on every fide, ſo 'tis 
like it may retain the ſame tendency after it has ſtriken the Earth 
in ſuch Rings as are intire, {uch being ſuppoſed to be made by 
ſtreams of lightening deſcending in a Conical figure, and to ſtrike 
the Earth in oblique lines on every fide pointing all outwards, 
which poſſibly too infefting the Earth (tor 1 look on them as a 
diſeaſe) with ſome noxious quality that may have ſomewhat of 
the nature of the Herpes iSwan@-, a fort of Shingles which Sen- 
nertus deſcribes tobe Morbus, qui una parte ſaneſcente, in proxima 
ſerpit, or Malum ubi medium ſaneſcit, extremis procedentibus*, i.e, 
a Diſeaſe that creeps on in the out parts, the middle growing 
well; theſe Circles I ſay being infe&ed thus ar firſt from the Clouds 
with ſomething of this nature, may continually perhaps extend 
themſelves in the like manner. 

37. Wherein I am the more confirmed, having obſerved ſome 
of the _— Segments of theſe Circles, eſpecially the Semicircles, 
and-ſuch as obtain threeparts of a Circle, to grow inward inthe 
middI>ywhere the Lightening hath ſtruck the Earth ſtrongeſt, much 
faſter than elſewhere, ſo as to render them on that fide irregular 
and crooked, as in Tab. 1. Fig. 9. which had they not done might 
have been an unanſwerable objeQion againſt this Hypotheſ;s it being 

" Dan. Sennerti Oper. Tom, 3. Lib. 5. part 10. cap. 17. | 
impoſſible 
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impoſſible indeed that ſuch as theſe, made by a circular exploſion of 
Lightening, that only bruſhes the earth on the lower ſide, the up- 
per part vaniſhing in the thin Air ſhould extend themſelves other- 
wiſe. And thus much for theſe Circles, and enough too perhaps 
may the Reader ſay to break my promiſe ſo ſolemnly made in the 
firſt $. of this Chapter, of not enlarging to the utmoſt compaſs of my 
theme ;, but herein I do not doubt but he will eafily give me par- 
don (as in all other ſubjeds of the like kind) it haveing ſcarce 
ever been treated on before, by any other Author that I conld ei- 
ther meet with, or hear of, 

38. Next Lightening | proceed to the effefts of Thunder that 
have ſometimes happened in this County, which though not quite 
ſo deplorable as many mentioned by Authors, yet being as wonder- 
fal in operation as any of them, are therefore no leſs remarkable : 
That Thunder now and then proves mortal to Animals, where the 
bolt has fallen any thing near though it ever touch them, isevi- 
dent from what happened at the Town of Vttoxater Anno 1678. 
at the Houſe of the worthy and moſt courteous Gent, the Worſhip- 
ful Thomas Kinnerſky Eſq; where the bolt piercing the roof of his 
new Stable and cleaving the 7imber in ſeveral places, and paſſing 
through two floores,and fo through a Saddle that hung by the Walls 
into the pavement, though it never touched Mr. Wodenoth's horſe 
of Roceſter then in the Stable (that could be perceived by any 
mark upon him) yer kill'd him out right ; But that Thunder ſhould 
mortally afte& Animals at a great diſtance, and not near any pro- 
bable fall of a bolt, is a much greater difficulty ; and yet even this 
we find aflerted from long experience, as I was informed by the 
forementioned worthy Gentleman the ingenious 7 homas Broughton 
of Broughton Elq; who June the 14® 1680, haveing 15. dolenof 
Crevices brought him by a poor man that made ithis bufineſs to 
catch them,and finding the better half of them dead,made enquiry 
of him what the reaſon might be ;towhom the Man gave this rea+ 
dy reply, that the late Thunder had done it, and thathe had ob- 
ſerved it to have the ſame effte& on them divers times before ; 
wherein I am very much inclined to believe him, haveing found it 
alſo at Queenborough in the Ifle of Shepey in Kent, to kill their Lob- 

ers in the like manner, and more eſpecially thoſe of the larger fiſe, 
a fiſh ſo alcogether analogous to a Crevice, that they ſeem only to 
differ in magnitude, and place of abode. 

39. Now that the Horſe was kill'd by the peſtilential ſulphure- 
ous/leam thatthe bolt brought with it (as I ſuppoſe all other A- 
nimals are in the like Circumftances) is plain from the Teſtimony 
of the Groome, who had he not been near the dcor had hardly 
eſcaped it : But how the Crevices ſhould be thus ſecretly pe 
C 2 where 
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where no ſuch ſtench is perceptible, ar leaſt to haman ſenſe? is a 
much harder problem ; nor can it be reſolved bur in ſuch general 
termes, as that the Air is certainly indued by the Thunder with a 
peculiar quality that peftilentially afte&s the juices of thele Ani- 
malsſoas to deſtroy their temperament ; perhaps in the ſame man- 
ner as in. 32. of this Chapter, which yet may not be perceptible 
to other Animals : Nay it has ſometimes fallen out that a certain 
Indrvidual of the ſame Feekes of Animals ha's had a temperament 
ſo peculiar as to be violently moved by Thunder, though at a great 
diſtance, others of the ſame kind being wholly indiſturbed, as is 
avouched to us by the Learned Dr, Nathaniel Fairfax, concerning 
one Mrs. Raymond of Stow-Mercat in the County of Suffolk, who 
when ever ſhe hears Thunder even atarr off, begins to have a bo- 
dily diſtemper ſeize on her, growing taint, fick in her ſtomach, 
and ready to vomit, G&c*. | | 

40, Aﬀter Thunder, that which next falls under confideration, 
areother mare uncommon Meteors, that have been obſerved here ; 
ſuch as that ſeen at a- place called Broad-veath in the pariſh of 
Seigbford between that and Ranton Abbey about (even at night near 
Michaelmaſs time Anno 1676, by Mr. Z7ohn Najj the worthy Vicar 
there; which at a diſtance (he told me) appeared like a greet 
fire, but coming nearer, its forme and motion were plainer ro him, 
it being of a globular fgure, moveing by jerks and makeing ſhore 
reſts, at every one of them letting fall drops of fre, which were part 
of its body, for it decreaſed in magnitude the farther it wenr, and 
the oitner it dropt, ſo that it wholly diſappeared at about 3 quar- 
ters of a mile's diſtance: which upon computation of rime, and 0- 
ther circumftances,l take to be the very-lame mentioned in our Phi- 
loſopbical Tranſadtions that was ſeen in ſo many diſtant places of 
England, Sept. 20. 1676. about the ſame time of night, viz. in 
Kent, Efjex, Suſſex, Surry, Hamp-ſhire, Devon-ſhire, Sommerſet-ſhire, 
Glaceſter-ſhire, Oxford-/kire; Northampton-ſhire, Worceſter-ſhire, and 
(I believe I may add) Szafford:ſhire ; whereof there. being al- 
ready ſo large an account given by the Reverend and Learned 
Dr. Jehn Wallis Savilian Profeſſor of Geometry in the Univerſity of 
Oxford * , 1fhall add little more concerning it. 

41. But that, notwithſtanding it appear'd at Oxford and Seig h- 
fordin ſomewhat a different ſhape, and motion; at Oxfor{lomewhat 
long with a round knob at the end, and moveing equally ſwift ; at 
Seighford globular, and makeing ſhort refts ; yet itfti!l might be 
the ſame intlividual Meteor, which (not to mention the miſtakes 
perhaps occafioned . through the inadvertency of the *ſurprized 
Relators) might poſſibly alter a little in ſogreata diſtance ; How- 
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ever the thing were, it was certainly no other than one of the Me- 
teors called Capra Saltantes, for I find them both of a round and 
long figure, and to be ſo'icalled, not from any thingehey have of 2 
geat, but their moveing by jerks, ſomewhat like the laſcivious /eaps 
of that Animal, and the little /anguets of fire that hangat,and fome- 
. times fall trom them, which antiquity ha's been pleaſedto fancy 

like the beard, or locks of a Goats wool : Theſe frequently fly (o 
high (notwithſtanding they ſeem very low) that Meteorologifts 
have placed them in the upper Region, but have not1o firmly fixt 
them there, but that they allow the like alſoin the middle, and 
lower : How high this might be 1s not eaſy todetermin, but cer- 
tainly it could not be very /ow, it being ſeen at ſo many diſtant pla- 
ces both in Longitude, and Latitude, ſo near the ſame time; which 
| preſame that an ordinary Meteor in the lower Region could by no 
means be, though we allow its motion never ſo ſwift. Such a Ca- 
pra it was that was ſeen about the bigneſs of the Moon, when Pau- 
lus imi'ins waged War againſt Perſeus King of Macedon, Nos quo- 
que vidimus (lays Seneca) non ſemel flammam ingentis pile ſpeci, 
gue tamen in ipſo curſu ſuo diſſipataeft, i.e. that he alſo' had ſeen a 
flame in the form of agreat ball which diſperlſt it ſelf in its flight: 
ſuch another he ſays was ſeen upon the departure of Auguſtus ; a- 
nother upon the Tragedy of Sejanxz ; and that the death of Ger- 
manicus was ſignaliz'd by another*. 

42. Towhich add another Meteor alſo ofa globular figure, ſeen 
Nov. 22, Anno 1672. about 12.0r oneat night, not in motion but 
ſtationary, againſt the Wet door of Wednesbury Church, by the In- 
genious Mr. Miller Vicar there, and two others in his Conipany; 
which ſhon ſo bright, that it gave them light (though a very dark 
night at half a miles diſtance; where it continued for about 
: of an hours ſpace, and then of a ſudden diſappeared ; wherey 
on there immediately followed a great forme of Hailand Rain : 
And of ſuch as theſe we havyealſo plenty of parallel Examples in 
ancient Hiſtories, Si minore vi mittuntur ignes, defluunt tantum 'Co 
inſdent, non feriunt nec vulnerant, ſays Seneca, i, e. that many times 
theſe fiery Meteors only ſlide down and reſt upon fit ſabjetts, ſuch 
as the Maſts of Ships at Sea, the Spearsand Enjignes of Soldiers at 
land ; Gylippo Syracuſas petenti, viſa eST fella ſuper ipſam lanceam 
conlitiſſe ; in Romanorum caftris viſa ſunt arderepila, ignibus ſc. in 
illa delapſis. ſays the fame Seneca, that there was a hery Meteor in 
the ſhape of a Star that ſate upon the ſpear of ,one Gylippus as he 
was marching to Syracuſe, and that the like were ſometimes ſeen, 
to be fix't upon the Favelins, amongſtthe Tents of the Romans. 

- 43, Nor want there inflances of the like kind near our own 
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times, for Fromondus informes us that ſuch another fire ſate qui- 
etly upon the Standard of the valiant Collonel William Verdug be- 
fore the decifive battle of Prague Anno 1620. All which, toge- 
ther with this of ours at ednesbury, I take only to be the Helena 
of the Ancients foretelling great formes and enluing devaſiations, 
ſuch as the Rape of the Lady whoſe name they bear, brought up- 
on Greece; the Phyſical reaſon whereot perhaps may be afligned 
right enough by the Ancients, viz. that while the Meteor remains 
compat and indiſperſt, it is a figne that the matter of the enſuing 
tempeſt is no where ſpent, as it proved in this of oursat the Church 
of Wednesbury, a great ſtorme of hail and rainimmediatly following 
it ; Whereas when ſuch Meteors are divided, the prognoflic is quite 
different, it being thence preſumed that the matter of the zempe 
is weak and broken,the parts whereof antiently were called Caſtor 
and Pollux, Deities it leems fo favourable to Seamen, their appear- 
ance always boding a proſperous voyage, that they uſually made 
them the @$gorwr of Ships, as we find them on the Ship of Alex- 
andria'in which St. Paul ſailed from Melita to Syracuſe ». 

4.4. Nor have the Heavens and Air only —_— the Eye with 
unuſual 0bjefs,but alſo the Ear has ſometimes been as much ſur- 
prized from them: for not to mention ſome unknown noiles pre- 
tended to have been heard about Alrewas, nor the ſhreeks as it 
were of perſons about to be murdered ſaid to be heard about Frod- 
ley : We need gono farther for an inſtance thanthe ſame 7own of 
Wednesbury, where the Colyers will tell you that early in the morn- 
ing as they go to their wark, and from the Cole-pits themſelves, 
they ſometimes hear the noiſe ofa pack of hounds in the Air, which 
has happened ſo frequently that they have gota name for them, 
calling them Gabriels hounds, though the more lober and judicious 
takethemonly to be Wild-gee/ſe, making this noiſe in their flight ; 
which perhaps may be probable enough, for upon conlulting the 
Ornithologiſts 1 find them one of the gregarious migratory kind, to 
fly from Country to Country in the night,nodu trajiciunt ſays Al- 
drovandus of them *, andto be very ob/treperous either when wea- 
ryed with flying, or their order is broken, they flying ordine litera- 
to after the manner of Cranes, 

45. And this perhaps may be the Mu/ick that was heard in the 
Air by Francis Aldridg of Hammerwich a ſober perion about two in 
the morning near Michaelmas An, 1668. though he deſcribed it 
to be a ſort of whiſtling in the Air, and the tune more melodious to 
him than any heever heard in his life time, before or ſince; ir be- 
ing performed he ſaid (as he judged) by ſome winged creatures, 
tor he could hear their wings beat the Air, though he could not 
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ſee any thing by reaſon of the darkneſs: Though ſome will needs 
have it a conſort of Angels tranſporting ſome blefled Soul that ex- 
pired hereabout at that time, fromgrace to glory, haveing the un- 
queſtionable Teſtimony of St. Auguſtin, Nicephorns, Gregory the 
great, and divers others, that ſuch things have happened ; for he 
{ayd they ſeemed to takethe ?une from one another, as if they bore 
different parts in the ſame Antiphone tor a quarter of an hour toge- 
ther ; much after the ſame manner as Zohannes Herbinius reports it 
happen'd upon the death of Chriſtopher SueſSenbach Paſtor of Birine 
in Siler, where ſuch a Conſort was heard alſo for a quarter of an 
hour together, all the Zown over; ſome thinking it inthe 7ower of 
the Church, others in the Town: houſe, others upon the Walls; nay 
ſo diſtinftly was 1t heard, that the Organift of the Town being 
preſent, attempted to prick it down as a celeſtial pattern for all 
Church Muſick, but all to no purpoſe, it ſo far tranſcended his 
Skill”, 

46. More common arethe noiſes of Storms and Tempefts whe- 
ther of Hail, Rain, or Wind, though ſometimes too, theſe happen 
to be very extraordinary, asat Chebſey theSunday before St. Zames 
tide An. 1659. there fell a ſtorm of Hail, the ſtones near as big as 
pullets eggs, which beat the young apples and leaves trom the zrees, 
and the Cabbage leaves irom the talks ſo that they appeared naked ; 
nay ſoviolent was it that it raiſed a /teamin the freet ſo thick that 
they could not fee croſsit ; and yet falling perpendicular it broke 
none of their windows ; as did another ſtorme of Hail that on Fune 
16. An. 1676. fellat the Villageof Dun/lall in the Pariſh of 7 aten- 
bill, which as I was informed by my worthy friend -rif 'g'5 Bott 
alſo cut the ſtalks of the Wheat and Barley Cthenin ſpindle ) quite 
aſunder, and fo the very graſs it ſelf ; the ones being ſome of 
them near four inches about, and molt of them of unequal various 
figures. It ſpoiled alſo the Peas that were then upon the ground, 
yet they came ſo well again as to be fit for fodder ; the Barley 
alſo ſprang again ſo well that they had little leſs than they expe- 
ed, only ſome of it was lighter and not fo fit for Mault: Both 
which /ormes were but of ſmallextent, the former of the two being 
circumſcribed every way within a furlong of the Towne; and the 
latter (as appeard by the miſchief it did) not above a quarter of 
a mile broad ; *and about a mile, or a mile and ; long. | 

47. Hither alſo muſt be reterr'd all unuſual ſorts of Rain, where- 
of the Ancients have tranſmitted to us ſome very prodigious ones, 
as of Milk, Blood, Fleſh, Iron, Wool, Tiles, bricks, and preat Stones *; 
ro which Munſter, and others add Rats, Mice *, and Fropgs, the lat- 
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ter whereof ha's been thought by ſome to have happen'd in this 
County at the Pariſh of Tixall, at the houſe of the right Honorable 
Walter Lord Afton, and more eſpecially about the Bowling-greer, 
where after a ſhowre of Rain they have appear d fo thick,thar it has 
been found difficult not to tread on them in walking : Nor will it 
ſuffice to ſay that they came out of their holes where they lay hid 
before, upon taſt of the ſweetneſs of the celeſtial diſtillation as ſome 
have fancied ; for asI was told by that ſeverely inquiſitive Gent. 
the Worſhipful Walter Chetwynd of Ingeſtre E1q; a near neighbour 

to the place, they have been ſometimes found in great numbers up- 
on the Leds of the ſtately Gate-Houſe there ; whither how they 
ſhould be brought otherwiſe, ha's beenthought equally ſtrange, as 
that they ſhould come thither by rain; it being very improbable 
that they ſhould either crawle up the walls, or leap up the fairs 
(could they comeat them) they being always but /mall, and all of 
a Size ; which too ſeems to imply that thele are not produced in 
the ordinary courſe of Nature, for then we ſhould have had them 
of difterent ſzzes, according as the Spawne came to pertettion ſoon- 

er or later ; fo that Cardan's opinion ſeems almoſt neceffary to 
be embraced,that the Spawnor Seed of Frogs may be either blowne 
from the tops of Mountains, or drawn up with the vapours out of 
uliginous places, and be brought to perteCtion in the Clouds, and 
diſcharged thence in Showers. 

48. And indeed I think we muſt have acquieſtin it, bur that 
the ſame difficuſty ſeems to preſs this opinion, as the former ; for 
why ſhould they not fall fromthe Clouds, as well as come forth of 
their caverns, in difterent ſizes ? Beſides in all likelyhood we 
ſhould find themall bruiſed againſt the ground, trees, or building, 
and halt dead with their fall, ſhould they come from thence ; than 
which nothing leſs: Much rather therefore ſhould I think them 

roduced upon the ſurface of the earth. and tops of houſes where 
they are firſt found, by a fermentation excited in the du/# (which 
in ſome places may have a peculiar diſpoſition for it) by the fall 
and commixtion of rain water with it, in hot ſoultry weather. The 
ingenious Mr, Bohun Fellow of New-Coll. Oxon, acquaints us that 
Sr. 7 homas Roe in his Eaſt-India Voyage met with a ſort of rain, 
that accompanies the Tornado blaſts of that Country, ſo noiſome 
that it made their cloaths who ſtirred much in it, to ſtink upon 
their backs; and that the water of thoſe hot and unwholſome 
ſhowers, would preſently bring forth worms, and other offenſive 
Animals *: And we are told that the rain that falls in the plain 
called Magotti Savanna in the Ifle of Jamaica, as it ſettles upon 
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the ſeams of any Garment (where duſt, it any where, uſually 
lodges, turns in half an hour to Maggots *. 

49. Now if ſome rains or earths be diſpoſed for the produfti- 
on of worms and Maggots, why may not others torfrogs ? eſpeci- 
ally fince the opinion ſeems to be ſtrengthend by the concurrent 
Teſtimonies of Scaliger and Fallopius : Nos complutam terram ſola a- 
qua (ſays the former.) ſine ranis, Gyrinulis tamen poſt ſemiboram 
ſecatere totam vidimus, i.e. that he had ſeen the ground wet only 
with water at firſt, and no frogs appearing, which yet within half 
an hour has abounded with imperfeG ones*: To whom agrees the 
latter. widi inquit aliquando cecidiſſeguttas quaſdam magnas in pul- 
werem, & ſtatim abortas eſſe ranulas, that he had ſometimes ſeen 
great drops of water fall into du/t, and preſently after frogs to 
ſpring thence. Which ſolves all the difficulties of their Rin 
found on the zops of houſes, as well as below on the ground, that 
they are all of a/zze, vc, it being allowable enough, that an agre- 
able duft for ſuch a purpoſe may be carryed with the wind, or 0- 
therwiſe, to ſuch high places, where meeting with rain alſo well 
diſpoſed for the ſame purpoſe, may produce ſuch animals there, as 
well as below. And thus I ſuppoſe it comes to _ for the moſt 
part, that ſome places on a ſudden are thus inteſted with frogs ; 1 
ſay for the moſt part, for if it be true what the ingenious Author 
of Mercurius Centralis delivers to us viz. that there is one at this 
time living, that walking through a low mariſs ground in England 
. a foggy morning had his hat almoſt covered with little frogs that 
fell on it as he walked ©; we mult allow Cardan's opinion at leaſt 
ſometimes to be true, | 

50. As touch rains as are uſual and frequent amongſt us, I met 
with nothing obſervable concerning them, but an uncommon 
prognoſtick, when they ſhould happen, communicated to me by 
the learned and ingenious Gent. Edwin Skrymſher of Aqualat Eſq; 
who hadit from one Samuel Taylor a perſon belonging to the Se- 
verne, but imployed by Mr. Skrymſher in making his boatsfor the 
large, deep, and moſt pleaſant Meer that "=== Ba it {elf before 
his houſe for above a mile inlength ; who foretold them by the 
Winds backing to the Sun as he call'd it, ze, oppoſing its courle ; 
viz. the Sun moving from Eaſt by Southto Weſt and Northand fo 
ro Ea/t again; and thewindtromVWeſt by South to Eaſt and North 
and ſo to Weſt again: Ex.gr. ſuppoſe the wind now in the North, 
if it ſhift thence to the Ea/t agreeable to the Suns courſe, it moſt 
times proves fair ; but ifit back to the Sun and ſhift FYefterly and 
thence Southerly, vc. ſo as to oppoſe its motion, it ſeldom fails of 
Nt Ob Ap Re A TEN cap. g. Ae Guan nge3e 
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bringing r#ih*; and ſo-{tvall the other Cardinal and intermediat 
points: Thereaſon whereof maybe, that the Suz by the ſame 
power by which at firit it raiſed the wapours (of which Clouds con- 
fiſt) now drawing them' along with it from Eaft to FVeft, and the 
VFefterly winds compreſſing the contrary way, does ſo condenſe 
the /pungy parts of them wpon' meeting in the Sourþ, thatthereby 
they become aqueons, too weighty for the Sunany longer to ſuſtain, - 
to preponderate the ſabjacent Air; and fo rodeſcend inſhowers or 
tain: Whereas when the winds accompany the motion of the Sun 
impreſt upon the Clouds, as they doe from the Eaft, they attenuar 
an diſperſe them, and'force a ſerenity ; which ſeems tobe the 
thing that Virgil intends by his Juppiter Denſans and Rarefaciens. 


itotn innnnnnedten Fit Fuppiter humidus Auſtris 
Dewar erant quz rare modo, Wy que denſa relaxat *. 


sx. Mach moreaccurat and certain was the ſame Samuel! Tay- 
lor inprediRting the wwnds,chan the rams that.attend them,though 
even in this too he made. uſe of the Clowds:thent{elves, which 
when ever he perceived co rife ca the/formot che letter. V, jaggd 
bn each fide, and therefore called by the water-mex the Harts- 
head';, he forthwith conchaded infallibly that the next-point of the 
Compaſs to which thewind ſhould ſhift, would be either the oppo- 
fite one.to'the moft patulous part of: the V-ot' Harts-bead. (which 
though happens bur ſeldom) or che point ro-which the \acuze angle 
of the-ſame'Harts-head '(oems neareftto diveft itſelf, and this moſk 
frequently happens, always one of the two ; whichlam toldisa - 
truth chat no wateruman whatever. that {ailes the Sewerne will call 
into queſtion: And indeed Ido not doubt but che latter of the 
rwomuſtineeds be mott frequent, finice we fee in Aolipiles, Vinde- 
Guns andall other expioſcons ot Air. that cat-ftill ſpreads as 1t pro- 
ceeds frem the terminust quo; iwell. theretqre-may at be conclud- 
ed that the wind: mutt procted from that! quarzer,, whence the 
Clouds appear morepatalous and open ;'as the Ancients obſerved 
I'm Hafo's, which:itintire-and well defined:argued a calm ſeaſon, 
bat if rent or. brokewon any ſide; they expefted a wind from that 
onrof the Heavens, on which the Cirque of the Halo was inter- 
rapted:" Dndle vent wn Nuutici expettant, unde contextus Corone pe- 
rit, \ays Senecas, tharithe [Marmers expefied a wind from that 
varter ofthe warfalon which the parts of the Circle were dilconti- 
ted': ath whom agrees-my Lord Verw/am, who amongſt his 
ProgmoſiieRstrumberinig this, qudiparte is Carculus ſe aperuerit, expe- 
* Vid. s Britannia '\ ordſh. and chap. 26.1 5: of this Hiſtory,  £ Pub. Virgilis 
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Aetur ventus ſays het;let the wind beexpetted from that point of 
the Horizontal arch, where the Circle opens it ſelf. 

52. Which perhaps indeed may be ſome of the moſt certain 
prognofticks we can hope for of winds, but then we muſt reſtrain 
them to ſuch as have their origin in the middle Region, from the 
rarefa&ion of vapors by the Sun, either before or after their coali- 
tion into Clouds: which rarefaion making a greater repletion,and 
conſequently a protruſtonthat way where the Mediumis moſt yeild- 
ing, cauſes a wind from ſach or ſuch a peculiar point of the Com- 
paſs rather than any other, and is certainly ſhewn'by the opening 
of the more looſe and floating Clouds (thole whence we expe& 
wind being not fo den/e or opacous as thoſe pregnant with ſhowers) 
which are ſenſible of the impreſſion tor ſome time, before the Air 
here below 1s affimulated to the motion begun at ſogreat a di- 
ſtance ; where nothing intervening to controul. or interrupt its 
courſe, it is propagated in a rightline, and is much more certain 
than any wind generated either from the Aolian caverns of the 
Earth, or the lower Region, which are obnoxious in great meaſure 
to the ſituation of the Countries throngh which they paſs, making - 
Maanders, defleftions and undergoing various repercuſſions, ac- 
cording as they meet with Forrefts, Promontories, Mountains, or 
winding Valleys betwixt them, in their way ; though indeed in the 
wide Seas, and open level Countries, theſe winds are near as regu- 
lar, as thole that blow aloft; as they really would be every where, 
were the terraqueous Globe of a uniform ſuperficies. 

53. Nor heard I of any thing more relating to winds, but that not 
long fince betwixt Offley-hay and Slindon, there happen'd a Typhon 
or Zornado-wind, which though not above forty' yards broad (as 
appeared by the miſchief it did) or extending it ſelf .in length a- 
bove three or four Miles, yet was ſo powertulas it paſs't through a 
Coppice near Sr. John Perſhal's houſe of great Sugnal that it tore ap 
the greateſt Okes by the roots and made as it were a /ifta through 
It, as was ſhewed me by the courteous and obliging Gent. Mr, Boſ- 
vile of Byanna, which I take to have been done bya dip of wind, 
expreſs't obliquely from a-narrow paſſage betwixt two Clouds as in 
Tab. 1. fig. 10. which meeting with ſome croſs wind or denſer part 
of the Armoſphere at A, was thrown violently towards the ground 
at B which take for 0ffley-hay, was ſtrongeſt at C which {appoſeto 
be Sugnal, and roſe again at D which may paſs for Slindon,and fo 
mounted into the Air again to E, out ofall diſtance for doing any 
further harm, curleing it ſelf into a Helix after'the manner of Zor- 
nado's,as Mr. Bohun in his diſcourſe of the Origin of Winds has in- 
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genjouſly exprels't it'; whence tis caſy to collef both the reaſon of 
the narrowneſs and brevity of this wind, and why the greatelttorce 
muſt be needs in the middle. As alſo of the narrow and ſhort ſtorm 
of Hail that happen'd at Dun/tal, mention'd $. 46, of this Chapter, 

54. And now having ſo long entertained the Reader with the 
ſerious and ſometimes Melancholy eftefts, let me refreſh him a lit- 
tle with the Sports, of Nature; ſuch as'a new diſcourſe with the 
Nymph Echo, a Miftris notwithſtanding what is diſcover d in Ox- 
fordfhire, yet has new intrigues, and muſt farther be courted, be- 
fore.ſhe will throughly be underſtood ; not but that I think the 
diſtribution and admeaſurement of Echo's is rightly and fully afſ- 
figned in that Hiftory; bat that I have mer with ſome here, that 
though they may all be reduced to. ſome one or other of the /pe. 
cies there mentioned *, yet difter from them all in ſome confidera- 
ble circumſtances, by no meanecs.to be paſt by without obſervation - 
And ſuch is the Echo near the Church at the pariſh of 7atenhill, 
which will return four or five ſyllables at leaſt, though ſpoken al- 
moſt with as low a voice as we ordinarily uſe in our common dil- 
- courſe; the objed of which Echo or the Centrum phonocampticum, 
is certainly enough the 7Tower ot the Church, and the place of the 
ſpeaker or centrum phonicum an oppolit Hill due Weſterly from it,up- 
on the bank fide nnder the Hedg, whence a line being drawn to 
the Tower, dire&ly talls upon it at right angles; the diſtance be- 
tween the two Centers being -not above 70. yards or thereabour, 
which is the thing wherein this Echo is extraordinary: for where- 
as Blancarius will not admit that any one ſyllable can be return'd 
clear and diſtinly under 24. Geometrical paces, 1 20 feet, or 40 
yards diftance fromthe objed*; and Merſennus by no meanes un- 
der 69 feet or 23 yards: this returnes a ſyllable in 42 feet or x 4 
yards. 2. e, five ſyllables at leaſt in 210 feet or 70 yards account- 
1ng modeſtly (for I believe it will returne more if ſpoken quick) 
which is the moſt by far in ſo little a ſpace, that Iever yet read or 
heard of, 

65. Atthe ſame Townot Tatenhill I was told of another by the 
Reverend Mr. Mafters Recor ofthe place, that near his Par/onage 
houſe, there was once an'Echo that ſo ſtrangely depended on Frofty 
weather, that it returned an an{wer at no other time: And 1 was 
informed by the ingenious Mr. Miller Vicar of Wednesbury that 
there is a very diſtin& #cho there, when the wind-mill windows 
ſtand open towards the Church, otherwiſe none at all, two of the 
three windmils there, anſwering the five Bells orderly and diſtin&- 
ly, which ſeems to be a cogent argument that though the Cavizies. 

i R. Bobun of Winds. p. 19. * Nat, Hiſt. of Oxford|h. cap. 1. $6 14. * Fof. Blancani 
Echonometria Theorem. x. | c 
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of buildings do contribute ta Kebo's; yet they avail butlittle, un- 
leſs there be aFualadmiſſion of the voice into them. Bath: which 
are extraordinary in theirreſpeftive kinds, but wholy depend up- 
on the authority of the Re{orors, for being at Tatenbil[in 
and at Wedntsbury when:the wind did not ſerve for my-purnole; 1 
had no opportunity of examiningeither. 4321 | 300k 
56. Other Fcho's there are none ſo very difterent from thoſant 
Oxfordſbire as the three above mentioned, nor indeed arethere any 
ofthe ſame kind, fo very conſiderable as that of Woodſtock '3>the 
beſt polyſyllabical articular Echo's we have in this County. are 
1. that of Dun/tonin a field we/? ofthe Chappel,where in thopath 
way at duediſtance from it, you mayhave a return of ſeven ar 6h 
ſyllables; and fo you may 2. From-Elmburſt-Hall in a Meddow 
to the South-Eaſt of it. Bur 3. that which comes neareſt ta FFood- 


flock, and indeed is the beſt of che kind inthe County, is that at . 


Norbury, North-eafterly from the Manor near alittle bank under the 
wood fide abour 80. poles or 440. yards diftant; which in';a;til/ 
day will repeat 10. or a 11. ſyllables diftinaly, or 12:arnz;it 
ſpoken quick; the 0bjed whereof mult needs be the Mair: for 
there can be none nearer whatever there may: be further off; and 


_ yetinthis, as at Woodſtock (however it' was at Tatenhill) if-we take 


the Manor for the objef, there will ga.1:20 feet. or qo yards togach 
ſyllable, or if further off (for the voice methinks ſcvems to-paſk by 
the'Manor, to the trees on the left 'hand_ of it) perhaps twice 'as 
much ; which inſtrufts as we muſt allow a-much greater Latitude 


intheſe matters; though of the ſame\kind, than has hitheitbbeen 


thought of. | {7 07 310fn 
57. Butas for 7autological polyphonous Echo's, ſuch as -retuin 
a word or more often repeated fromdivers objefts\ by ample! nefle- 
ion, there are as good here, or perhaps berter than. any in-Oxfard- 
ſhire; there being one at Beaudeſart in the little: Park, about the 
middle of the path thatleads trom the paleto the Houſe, thatfrom 
a treble obje anſwers diſtin&ly chree times: And. another near 
Hampfted (The ſeat of the much honored and: my truly -nable 
Patron, the right worthipful Sr. Fohn PVyrley Kr.) on the baak fide 
in a field South-eaſterly from the houſe, that from a quadruple (b- 
je, anſwors as diſtin&ly four times, though the objeds indeed: be 
as obſcure as'the matter of fa& is plain und evident; which per- 
haps may be as good am one of this kind, as one ſhall  eafily- meet 
with, all the obje&s and returnes being till more remote, and! weaker 
er, than one another ; the ſecond than the firſt, the third than the 
ſecond, and the fourth than the third, and fo onward; ſo that 'at- 


' Nat. Hiſt. of Oxfordſh. chap. 1.5. 15. 
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rer four returns, the #ft is moſt commonly out of the reflex afion 


. of the voice. 


58, Unleſs in ſuch Echo's.as have dive objefis placed fo near 
rogether, and near at hand, that though they ſcarce will admit of 
a Dif/yilable, yer by numerous reflefions to-and froe from one objec? 
to another, will return a Hamor clap with the hands:much more 
quickand frequently, perhaps ſome of.themten or a doſen times 
or more, the voice or clap tadeing as it were, or dying away by de- 
grees in a trembling manner, rateably to the remoteneſs and weak- 
neſs of the refletions. And ſuch a tremulous Echo there is (for 1 
cannot fit it with a better Epithet) at Elmburſt-Hall on the tarras 
walk in the Garden behind the houſe, where the various windings 
andangles of the walls, return a hum or clap with the hands (the 
weather being calm) ten or a doſen times, ſo thick and cloſe that 
it admits of nothing;articu/at unleſs we may account: a mono/y{lable 
ſo: '> Which was:[hewn me by the Worſhiptul Michae/ Biddulp} 
Eſqzrhe Proprietor ot the place, whoſefavours have been ſo ſignal 
1n-promoting>this.work, that I could do no leſs in gratitude than 
repreſent the Houſe in Sculpture Tab. 2. it being one of the chief 
ſeats ob the Family, and as uniform, ſplendid, and commodious a 
building as moſtinthe County. 

And theſeareall the £obo's I thoght worthy notice, where- 
of: { Co only given a ſummary diſcourſe relating chiefly to matter 
'of _— the Philofophy of chombaring been already laid down in my *' 

Hiftory'of Oxfordſbire =, whither for brevity ſake I refer the Reader 
leaſt ſhould ſeem as Taurological as ſome of the Echo's:Nor havel 
more to add of Aerial matters but a very odd experiment relating to 

ſounds, which asT was inform'd by the learned and ingenious the 
Worſhipful William Chetwynd of Rugeley Eſq; is conſtantly pra- 
aiſed\. amongſt: the Operators in [ron, who carrying on their work 
day and night; and fleeping by turns, notwithſtanding the great 
noiſe of the water and Hammers, take their reft as quietly and indi- 
fturb'd as'other - Mortalls, yet when their time allowed tor /leep is 
expired, and/there is occafion for them, are all awakened witha 


 little'blow (or tanck) upon'a pair of 'their 70ngues (which is the 


common means:they uſefor'that purpoſe) though a noiſe incom- 
parably le/s, than what was made in the Mill before, during the 
time of their.reft:.. Whence we may;infallibly conclude thar great 
noifes'ib they-are cu/tomary. and con{tant, do not affe ſo much-as 
leſſer riviſes provided they are ſudden and; unuſual; nor ſometimes 
ſormich. as rio noiſe at all; the abſolate 'privation of a cuſtomary 
#oiſebeing as difturbirnp asan unuſual one;; as was atteſted tome 
by a Reverend Clergy man who living next door to a Braſzer 7though 
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Chap.il) Of STHFF@RDSHIRE: 3t 
indeed he was diſturbd art firſt, yet the noiſe at laſt grew ſo agree- 
able to him, that removing after toa Parſonage in the Country, he 
wanted his Braſzer ſo much, that he "7" to me he could not 
feddily apply himſelf to his buſineſs till after he had been there a 
conſiderable time. And as it 1s ip ſounds, 1o it is in motion, the 
abſolute privation whereof, if it have been (though but a ſmall 
time) conſtant, will diſturb ones quiet, as I have found it by people. 
a ſleep in a Coach, who during the motion notwithſtanding the jolts 
and 7ubbs, have continued theirreft bur upon the Coaches foping 
rhough gradually done, have all preſently awakened. | 

60. To conclude, theſe are all the obſervations I could make 
my. /e/f, or hear of tron others relating to the Heavens and Air, and 
to this County; unleſs 1 ſhould have taken upon me to have pivetl 
fome accotnt of the late prodigious Comet in Dec. 80; which 1 
might indeed have done from the accuratob/ervations of my wor- 
thy Friend the worſhiptal Francis Wolferflartof Starfold Eſq; but . 
having lodged them in a much betrer hand than my owne for that 
purpole.and the Comet itſelf relating as well toother Connzries and 
Kingdoms as this, 1 chooſe rather to'paſs it by, only taking notice 
that they generally happen in inter; upoh or after confiderable 
Frofts ; and (with Gaffare!) that they 'occafion great droughts, 
which inflame Mens blood and-drive them-into Frenſies* (wit- 
neſs this following year $1) and 'as my Lerd Bacon well obſerves, 
thatthoſe drowghts bring an open beginning of winter, the former 
beat ftill bearing the ſway, and yet hindering a ſufficient mulripli- 
cation of yapours*. 'All which having happen'd preciſely afret 
ths, will I hope procure our obſervation of them, after anorher 
Comet. | | 
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CHAP. IL 


Of the Waters. 


l. He learned, and therefore truly Noble Philoſopher, my 
Lord Viſcount St. Albans, in his py of Life and 
| 


Death, or prolongation of Life; as well conſidering 
the conſumption of the body of Man, as reparation of it; the one 
being as much to be prevented, as the other promoted; in the for- 
mer of theſe makes the ambient Air of eminent concern; ſome 
ſorts of it being as predatory and waſtful of the body, as others 
again are comfortable and refreſhing : Whence it is that Perſons of 
plentiful F/ates, that have (as we ſay) the world at will, and 
are nottyed to a ſingle Seat ; either build or make choiſe of one 
for their moſt common refidence, that is fituat in a good and whol- 
ſome Air: where by Air they intend not the ſzmple Element of the 
Ancients, for in this ſenſe all Air (if there be any ſuchthing) is 
equally pure; but that ſomwhat grofler ſubſtance that immediat- 
ly incompaſles the terraqueous Globe, wherein we daily breath, 
live, and have our being ; which is commonly fill'd with all ſorts 
of Exhalations and is comparatively good or bad, healthy or other- 
wiſe ; as itpartakes more or leſs, of wholſome or noxious, vapors 
or fumes ; exhaled either from quick liveing ſtreams, or ſtagnant 
pooles and uliginous boggs; from dry wholſome Soils, or mineral 
Earths, Which ſeeming indeed the more. immediat cauſes of 
ſickneſs or health than the pure Air, that being only the vehicle of 
diſeaſes, and not fundamentally good or bad, but by partici- 
pation, as was hinted iu Oxfordſbire *; tis plain that the confi- 
deration of the health of this County, rather belongs to this place, 
and the following Chapter, than to the former of Air. 

2, But that the Reader may not only be amuſed with generals, 
let us treat of this matter more di/tinAly than uſual, and ſtrifly 
examin whether this Air we breath in, do indeed ſo much affe& 
the body of Manas is commonly pretended; and ifſo, which ir is 
that comforteth and conſerveth it moſt, and which moſt preyeth 
upon it, ſo as to haſten its conſumption ; that certainly being to 
be eſteemed the moſt hea/thy, that prolongerh; and that the moſt 
unhealthy, that abridgeth its duration; Wherein I ſhall not need 
ro trouble the Reader with any of the nice Experiments of the Air- 
Pump, whereof ſome not unfitly might have been reduced to this 


* Nat. Hiſt. of Oxfordſh, chap. 1. $. 32- 
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ſabje& ; nor with a protoand explication of the flammula Cordis, 
or what ever elſe it is that continually gives accenſion to our blood) 
and is cheriſht by the gentle refocillations of the Air : It being ſuf- 
ficient for my purpoſe, and evident even torural Obſervators ; firl 
that the Air, impregnated with vapors and fumes (ſuch as is the 
Atmoſphere wherein we breath) doth ſenſibly afte& the body of 
Man ; witneſs the common fumigations made in hy/terical diſeaſes 
to recall the Spirits, and the too too common Experiment ct Drun- 
kenneſs; with which no queſtion its more inartificial operations 
bear ſome proportion, though they are not ſo ſenſible. 

3. It being plain then that the Azr as it may be variouſly quali- 
fyed does afte& the Spirits and humors, and conſequently the 
whole Craſis of the body: it remains ſecondly that we ſhew. - 
which Airs they be, that moſt refreſh and preſerve it; and on the 
contrary which prey upon it, ſo as either to conſume it gradually, 
or deſtroy it on a ſudden : for the clearer diſquifition of which 
matter I mult premiſe ſome poſtulata, which I need not to doubt 
(I think) but will be eafily granted, fince they areſuch only as are 
univerſally agreed on: As firſt that the b/ood principally, and o+ 
ther humors ; are the ſubjeFum in quo, or vehicle of the ſpirits 
by which the Animal operations of the bodyare performed; and 2. 
that the more the ſpirits, lammula, or heat doprey upon the hu- 
mors, or the humors opprels the ſpirits, ſo much the ſhorter is the 
continuance of that body ; and that rheretore 3. in order to a laſt- 
ing duration, the /p;rits ought to be kept in ſuch a moderate tem- 
per, that (as the Lord Bacon well obſervcs>) they ſhould be in 
their hr ag denſe, not rare: in Quantity; ſufficient for the 
offices of life, not redundant or turgid: in heat; ſtrong, not ea- 
ger: inmotion ; ledate, not fluttering and unequal: And 4. that 
the humors ſhould alſo be moderatly denſe ; not thick, or too flu- 
id; ſufficient ; and notmultiplyed to excels, fo as either to clog 
or extinguiſh the ſpirits; all which being *granted (and I think 
no body will deny them) it will naturally follow 

4. That Air roo much heatedeither by the reflex beams of the 
Sun, or by Mineral fumes (above the heat of the ambient Air of 
the Clime) muſt be none of the healthieſt: for (to omit the in- 
flamed ſcorching Air on the banks of Euphrates that ſometimes 
ſaddenly ſtifles paſſengers, and the burning-winds of Arabia and 
Perſia, in their Annals there call d Bad Semum*) this even in Eu- 
rope frequently exalts the /pirits to ſuch a redundancy, that they 
become eager and violent in their motion, ſo as to occafion Feavors, 
Frenſies, Calentures ; which do not fip, but rather carouſe upon 


> Hiſt. of Life and Death, Intent. 1. Operat. 1. Numb. 109. « Bokuns diſc. of the Origine 
of Winds. p. 177, 178, 180- 
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the juices, till at length they are all-exhauſted, and the body 
brought to a final ArefaFion: Or at lealt ſo opens the pores, and 


rarches the ſpirits that ſome of them fly away, which thickens the 


blood and humors by a ſort of Evaporation, and fo gradually deſic- 


cates them, and at length brings the body toan early old Age, as + 


ithappens in Africa amongſt the Negroes, whole lives, ſays Leo,are 


are very ſhort 4, their bodies rn through the heat of their 


Clime ſo quick an arefafion, that as Cre/centienſts reports, they are 
old at thirty*. Toprevent theſe depredations of over heated Air, 
even in this zemperat Zone, the Ancients were ſo careful, that they 
declined not either the trouble or charge, of anointing their bo- 
dies all over with 0ile, thereby filling up the pores, and prevent- 
ing both the flight of the ſpirits, and all manner ot other injuries 
fromthe external Air. 

5. Thus Pollio Romulus (and Johannes de temporibus, as my 
Lord Verulamalſo acquaints us \,) who was above a hundred years 
old, preſerved it ſeems his body to that extream old Age ; for be- 
ing askt by Auguſtus (who then lodg'd at his houſe.) what 
means he had uſed to maintain that wigor of body and mind, he 
ſaw, he enjoyd ; anſwer'd intus mulſ/o, foris oleo *; i, e. that he 
uſed Metheglin within, and Oile without: which,lays Roger Bacon 
upon the place, in the MS. Preface before his book de Retardatio- 
ne Seneffutis (which was never printed with the book it ſ{clte_ 


was an 0i/ementioned in theChapter de his que naturalem virtu- 


tem excitant, whither I refer the Reader tor ſatisfaQtion about it ®, 
The ſame Roger Bacon alſo further acquaints us that a certain Bri- 
tiſh Lady whom he calls Dominam de Tormeri  tound an oyntment 
wherewith her Woodward having anointed himſelt all but the ſoles 
of his feet, lived three hundred years without any pain but in his 
feer*, The ancient Britans painted their bodies with woad and 
were exceeding long lived ; and ſome have thought the Pigs 
had their name from hence ; 'tis certain the Braſelians paint them- 
ſelves at this day, and are very long liv'd; as it painting did pre- 
ſerve the living body, as oile colours and varniſhdo dead wood and 
Iron, 

6. Yet much worſe is this Air if both heated by the Sun, and 
fill'd with noiſom ſtinking vapors, exhaled from ſtagnant waters, 
Moores or Boggs, nothing more quickly or certainly induceing pu- 
trefation than the concurrent operations of exceſſive heat and 
moiſture ; the former procuring a more eaſy acceſs for the vapors 

4 Leo Afer bis deſcription of Africa. Lib. 1. « Petri Creſcentienſis de Apricultira, Lib. r. 
cap. F- f Hiſt. of Life and Death. Intent. 1. Operat 2. Numb. 13. #© C. Plinii ſecund; Nat. 
Heſt. Lib. 22. cap. 24. * In Prefat. ad Libellum de Retardatione ſenef. MS. Bib. Bodl. 
i Alias de Nemore in Epiſt- Baconi ad Pariſienſem, cap. 7. * In Libello, de mirabili poteſtate 
Artis & Nature, dio. 
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judicial than the primary ones could have poſſibly been without 
them; ſuch Foggs and Szeams ſtagnating in the valleys and amongſt 
trees, and heating much more there than in any plain, the rays of 
the Sun being contratted and ſtrengthened in thele hollowes, much 
after the manner we ſee they are by a Con:ave glaſs ; whereas if 
either happen in an open Country, orupon riſeing ground, without 
woods or groves within a competentdiſtance, there is ſeldom ſuch 
a calme, but that the Windat leaſt will venrilate, if not ſtrongly dif- 
perſe them, ſo that they can be little prejudicial to the adjacent 
{[nhabitants: And therefore ſays Petrus Creſcentienſis, qui loca ele- 
git habitabilia, cognoſcere debet quommodo ejus exiſlit diſpoſitio ſecun- 
dum altitudinem & profunditatem, diſcooperturam v5 coopertu- 
FAM == == UG i it ventis expoſuta, aut in terra profunda *. i, e, That 
whoever makes choiſe of a ſeat, muſt be ſatisfyed how 'tis ſitua, 
whether on a Hill or ina Vale; open, or cloſe covered; whether 
expoſed to the winds, or in a deep hollow Country : whereof which 
is the better, is determined both by Varro« and Baptiſta Porta *, 
potius in ſublimi loco edificet, qui quod perflatur, vyc. rather lethim 
build, ſay they, ina high place that is continually ventilated, where 
ifany thing incommode him itwill eafily be diſperſt by the brisk 
piercing gales. Which naturally brings me next 
9. To the conſideration of that acute purifying air, which be- 
ing neither heated above the uſual conſtitution of the Clime, nor 
filld with moiſt thick ſlimy vapors, but rarify'd by the Sun toa 
uſeful ſerenity, and ſharpened by an agreeable portion of Niter, ſo 
cooles and cheriſhes both the ſpirits and humors by a gentle ventila- 
tion (carrying oft the fuligines arifing from the accenfion of the 
blood whether in the Lungs or Heart) that both are kept in due 
temper; neither prevailing, but both mutually preferving each 
other to a moſt laſting duration : And this it is we may juſtly 
call healthy Air, that ba's heat enough to cheriſh that Platonic 
ame * in the blood, ſo as to make it /bine, but not burne; and 
moiſture enough to help to conlerve that gentle fire, but not drown 
or extinguiſhit; all which ſeems moſt evidently made our to be 
thus indeed by the Aerial Nofiluca of the Honourable Mr. Boyle, 
and by the folid Phoſpborus of my ingenious Friend Frederick Slare 
M. D. mage for the moſt 777 out of Urine, and might as well (He 
thinks) have been out of blood, could it have been procured in as 
great quantities, ſince Urine is its Recrement ſeparated by the 
Kidneys ; which whenever expoſed tothe air in its ordinary tem- 
per (as Ifaw it in Now. 1681.) only ſhines illoſtriouſly, bur if 
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held to the fire, breaksout into a violent fame, and if immerged 
into water, is preſently reſtingui/þt. 

10. Andthis,l ay this,is that /ſubrile refined air, thatrefrigerates 
the /pirits, that cheriſhes the humors, and gives them both their 
due condenſation; neither exalting the one or the other ſo 
tar, as that the /pirits either fly away or prey upon the þu- 
mors ; or the humors overwhelm or drown the ſpirits; that ren- 
dersa Man long-liv'd, moſt healthful and free from all manner of 
infirmities both of body and mind; that keep him ſound, luſty, ve- 
gere and nimble ; and makes him cheerful, quick, witty, ſabrile, 
and what not? Which whoever would enjoy in the higheſt perfe- 
ion, muſt aſcend the dry gravelly barren hills, and place his ſeat 
there, as the Emperor Con/lantine adviſes, yp y9v ms Gnuious cnwdt- 
wah, emi 7) U-naomipoy ToTmay us & mol/1y Y XK&TELoxomAV TY Yoply * We 
ought to build, ſays he, in high places where there is a delicate pro- 
ſped, where one may lee all over the Country ; where the refle&ed 
beams of the Sun are bur of ſmall force, at leaſt notſtrong enough 
to make the air any thing predatory by reaſon of heat ; or of moiſture, 
upon account of the drought or barrenneſs. I know 

11. Catoand Columel[acommend a rich fruitful Soile whereon 
to place their Villa"; but they deſcribe the Farme,where indeed the 
commodity is commonly more regarded.,than health;and not the Hall 
or Manor (as the Gentlemans ſeat is uſually call'd in this County) 
which ought to be fituat, not upon or near the be Sozle which 
commonly yields the worſt air, but on a dry riſeing ground at leaſt, 
it not on a Hill, where there are no ſtanding Waters or Mines in the 
valleys below, to occafion vapors or fumes, nor thick woods or groves 
ro hinder the diſperſing them, whenever they do (if at any time) 
happen, or preclude the pleaſure of afar and wide proſpeF. Where 
by the way, let the Reader take notice, that I only exclude fagnant 
Waters, Mines inlow and cloſe valleys and thick woods; and not fo 
far miſtake me, as if I thought plenty of waters and mines, or large 
woods and groves a diſhonour to a County; for in thele confilt 
both the pleaſures and riches of it; where the waters flow from 
quick, and Irving ſprings, the Mines are work't on high or open 
Countrys, and the woods lye diſperſt at due diſtance, and if any 
thing large, have lawnes or vi/ta's cut through them ; as they are 
uſually found all over this County, as ſhall be ſhewn of each in their 
reſpeCtive places. 

12, Though itbe true indeed that thoſe places that are ſituate 
higheſt, and enjoy the feweſt waters, mines and woods, mult un- 
doubtedly be the healthie/?, in proportion as they are free from 
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one, more, or all of them ; Upon which account I take Swynerton, 
the Village of Beech and all the Hill Country betwixt that and 7ren- 
tham (being void of moſt, it not all of theſe) ro be the healthieſt 
ſpor of Ground in all the County, which ſeems amply to be made 
out by an obſervation they have there, viz. that they have three 
C hriſtenings for one Buryal : Nor comes the Town of Wolverhamp- 
ton far behind it, being fituat high and where they have but four 
weak Springs to ſupply that large Zown, which too riſe all toge- 
ther behind the Cock-/nn (ſo that they may be eſteemed bur as 
one) having different names appropriatedto their reſpeQive uſes, 
as the Pudding-well, the Hor/e-well, the Waſhing-well, and the Meat- 
well, from which laſt they fetch all the water they uſe for Meat or 
Drink all over the Town in great leather . Budgets or Boraccia's laid 
croſs a horſe with a tunnel at the top whereby to fill them, ſuch as 
they uſe much in Spain, and ſome other Towns in England as York, 
Worceſter, &c. bringing to the other three, their 7ripes, Horſes and 
Linnen. From which ſcarcity of waters and high ſituation it is, 
that notwithſtinding the adjacent Cole-mines they enjoy a more 
ſetled health than moſt of their Neighbors, as breathing a more ſub- 
tile and refined Air, and that too ſo lyable to venzilation that if at 
any time fumes do ariſe from the Mines, they are quickly diſperſt: 
Whence perhaps it comes to pals, that the Plague ha's ſcarce ever 
been known in this place, but the ſmall Pox frequently, both ſignes 
of ſalubrityas ha's been ſhewn in Oxford:ſbire», 
13. To which may be added the Pariſh of Cannock, (vulgarly 
Cank) and all the dry hills and gravelly plains of Cank-wood, as 
Tropically ſo call'd as Lucus a non lucendo, now the woods are moſt 
deſtroyed, and the Wind and Sun admitted in ſo plentiful a manner 
between the Coppices, which at due diſtance now only crown the 
ſummits of ſome tew hills, ſuch as Gentle-Shaw , Stile-Cop, 
&c. and afford a moſt pleaſant proſpe& to Paſſengers: the. 
Plains or Hays below in great part being covered only with the 
purple odoriterous Ling, as that excellent Poet, Mr. Maſters of 
New College in his [ter Boreale is pleaſed to call it, who Chaving 
paſt by Canktown,) thus moſt exquilitly deſcribes it =, 


Hinc mihi mox ingens Ericetum complet ocellos, 
Sylva olim, paſſum o_—— habitata feriſque : 
CCondenſe quercus, domibus res nata flruendis, 
Ornandoque foco, W valide ſpes unica claſſis) 


Nunc umbris immiſſa dies ; Namque equore vaſto 


£ Ante, retro, dextra, leva, quo lumina cunque 
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Purpureoque Frice tellurem veſtit amiftu, 

Ditm floret, ſuaves UG naribus adflat odores : 
Hee ferimus ſaltem amiſſe ſolatia ſyloe. 


The Pariſh of Aldridge inthe confines of Cank ſeems alſo to partake 
of the like dry gravelly conſtitution, lying high; and ſolo ficco as 
Hippocrates would have it” ; and Mr. Burton ſeemsto commend 
the Pariſh of Hanbury in the Margin of Needwood for ſach a lofty 
fituation *; | | 

14. Both which nodoubt enjoy a freſh, pleaſant air, though I 
muſt' confeſs I ſhould have liked them confiderably better, had 
they been thinner heſet with zrees and incloſures ; unleſs the 
buildings had ſurmounted the tops of them all, fo as to have been 
more expoſed to the wentilations of the Air, as at Dudley Caſtle 
whoſe magnificent ruins as well as habitable part (built on a lofty 
rock.) notwithſtanding the ſbrubbs and trees all about it, are 
mounted ſo high above them all, as not only to afford a moſt whol- 
ſom air, but a delicat proſpect over the County below it, as the Rea- 
der cannot but be ſatistyed it muſt needs do from the Sculpture of 
it Zab. 3. which notwithſtanding its ruins (the marks of its Loy- 
alty in the late Ctvil war) yet remains the Seat of the right Ho- 
norable Edward Lord Ward Baron of Birmingham, a perſon of moſt 
exemplary fidelity to his Prince, and a moſt noble encourager of this 
Work, and is therefore here repreſented wrought off a Copper plate, 
that I might gratefully render his any + munificence as immortal 
as the braſs, Had, I fay, Aldridg or Hanbury thus lifted themſelves 
up above the trees and incloſures, their Situations had certainly 
been much better ; and therefore I much wonder that the obſerv- 
ing Mr. Burton ſhould omit the Situationof Tutbury Caftle, being 
ſo near a neighbor, mounted on a hill toping all the trees and build- 
ings near it, and overlooking Darbyſdire and all the Country round 
to the Eaft, Weftand North, like Acrocorinthus the old Caſtle of Co- 
rinth, whence Greece, Peloponneſus, the Ionian and Aigean Seas 
were ſemel and ſimul at one view to be ſeen. Abbots, alias Ap- 
wood Cafile in the Confines of Shropſhire has much fuch another 
ſituation, overlooking that County to the South and Weſt to a vaſt 
diſtance : But that which excells them all for a proſped is theold 
Caſtle hill above Beaudeſart, which is elevated ſo high above all 
the Country near, that it commands the Horizon almoſt all round, 
whence 'tis ſaid may be ſeen the nine ſeveral Counties of Stafford, 
— Lanai ich, Worafter, Salop, Cheſter, Montgomery and 
Flint, | 
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15. And indeed this County is full of ſuch high fatuations that 
muſt needs be happy in a cool, ſerene air, as Bentley, Bradwal, Aul- 
ton and Stone Lodges, and many others ; bur ſuch as theſe moſt 
commonly having too little water, and ſomtimes (in winter) too - 
much ind, for the coldneſs of our Clime : Others have thought 
more expedient to build their Seats ſomwhat lower, ſtill provid- 
ed on a dry and gravelly Soil, as Gerards Bromley, Trent ham, Dray- 
ton Manor, &c. of which more in due place: or elſe at moſt but 
on the ſides of hills, tor the more conveniency of water and ſhelter 
from the wind when in ſome points of the Compaſs, as Beaudeſart 
and Inge/ſtre-Hall; which is alſo agreeable to rhe Emperor Con- 
ftantines direCtions, for ſays he Ta Yu To, % 04 &y Tois opeot, X 0t 
ty Tos 4 1axexApls moms mpos Boppzy*, The molt healthy places are 
both on the 7ops and deſcents of hills faceing the North, the winds 
from thence blowing cool and dry, whereas thoſe from the South 
are hot and moiſt, and therefore unwholſome: Yet Baptiſia Porta 
on the contrary will by all means have the front of a houſe ro ſtand 
tothe South», to whom agrees Stephanus a Frenchman, approving 
eſpecially the de/cent of a hill to the South ot S _— with zrees 
rothe North<; which indeed may both be true or falſe, according 
tothe different Clime for which each opinion was calculated, the 
Emperors being moſt agreeable to the Southern, and the other to 
the more frigid Northern regions, eſpecially where the Eaſt and 
South wind which in other places uſually brew rains, bring fair 
weather ; as Mr. Camden oblerves they do in this County, unlefs 
(as was obſerved chap. 1.5. 50.) when thewind turns trom Weſt to 
South. 

16, For the South, ſays Porta, is not every where unhealthy 4, 
but as Palladizs allo accounts it, moſt comfortable in the Winter and 
cool in the Summer, and therefore adviſes, Totius fabrice trans 
unius lateris longitudine in quo frons erit meridianam partem _— 
at, in primo angulo excipiens ortum ſolis hyberni, 4 paululum ab oc- 
cidente avertatur hyemali; ita proveniet ut per hyemem ſole illuſtre- 
tur, G& calores ejus eſtate non ſentiat*, 1.e, that the tra of the 
whole building all the length of that fidein which the front is de- 
ſigned, be placed to the South, fo as at the firſt corner or end to re- 
ceivethe rays of the riſeing Sun in winter, and that it be turned a 
little away from the winter Weſt ; whence it will come to paſs that 
it ſhall enjoy the Sun all winter, and the /adeall Summer. To 
which laſt preſcriptions there are,two Seats inthis County viz. Inge- 
fire and Enfield Halls, ſoexaftly contormable, that neither Srepha- 
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nus or Palladius themſelves, had they had the building them; 
could have poſiibly contrived them more to their own minds ; 
both being fituat upon declivities, fronting the South and Open £0 
the Eaſt, and fenced to the Weſt (as all agree buildings ought tabe, 
the weſtern winds being the moſt pernicious of any) with zrees that 
are allo fit tor ſbade in the Summer, and both well water'd; which 
perhaps may be twoas agreeable patterns tor an Engliſh ſituation, 
as can any where be met with. 

1 7. For whatever the ancients have written in commendation ol 
the lofty, dry, and open ſituations (which perhaps may be beſt in 
hotter Climes) ours in England ought neither to be without trees 
for /hade, which may be (ak, A or Elm planted pretty thick and 
cloſe tothe building to the Weſt and North, that they may ſerve tod 
tor ſhelter againlt the injuries of thoſe Quarters; and if it ſhall 
ſeem good to haveany tor walks or other ornaments to the Eaft ar 
South they ought to be ſet further oft,and had belt either be trimm'd 
Cypreſs or Tew, or belt of all Firrs, theſe being moſt pervious to the 
wind, as at {ngeſire Hall: Nor ought the Engliſh ſituation to be 
alrogether dry, but water'd if pollible with a guick and clear freem 
as at Enfeld Hall; wherein theſe two delicat (eats mutually excel} 
one another : there being little danger of foggs riſcing at all,,mpch 
leſs oi their continuance, where the trees are planted ſparfem 
and always capable of ventilations, and the Currents be ſwift as 
they are generally in this County. which brings me next to 

18. A more clole conlideration of warers, wherein perhapsic 
may be expected that I ſhould determin alſo their goodneſs and 
badneſs, as before of Air; but the healthyneſs and unhealthyneſs 
of the Air depending ſo much upon the goodneſs and badneys of the 
waters as has been ſthewn above, it ſeems {o far to have been per- 
formed already, that it may well ſuflice here toadd in genera} 
(which perhaps may paſs for an Aphoriſme) that as that azr is 
counted beſt that comes neareſt the pure Mzher, and that the 
worlt which is fll'd molt with Exhalations and comes neardt wa- 
ter; {o thatis to be eſteemed the belt water which comes nearett 
air, and that the worlt which 1s ſtagnant, muddy, and fif'd wich 
terre/trieties, and comes neareſt Earth : Ina word, wouldeft thou 
have a wholſom water indeed tor thy common uſe? choole that 
which has neither colour, taſt,or ſmell, from Salrs or Sulphurs, or 
as lirtlc of them as may be ; tor thele will ſome way or other atkeft 
thy meats or drinks, or whatever elle thou employeſt them-abour, 
otherwife than thou did'it intend they ſhould . that is coſay choale 
thole that will receive heat, and coole looner than others; into 
which a glaſs Hydrometer or water-Gage, or any other natant 
weighty body will /nk deepe/? ; or which will cauſe leaſt refra- 
Gion; all which argue a ireedom irom Sa/ts and Sulphune, where- 
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with waters are ſomtimes ſo highly /ated, that an ordinary fire 
will ſcarce ſtir them ; that they will bear an Egg, and much mag- 
nify and refra&@ an objed ſeen through them : 

19, Whereas the waters that are thin, clear, and void of theſe, 
and come any thing near the nature of air, quickly boile ; are leſs 
buoyant ; and ſcarce will ſhew any ſenſible refrafion , whereof Vi- 
tell gives usan eminent example of one that he ſaw in the ſubter- 
ranean cavity of a Mountain at a place called Cubalzs between Pa- 
dua and Pincentia that was ſo very thin andclear, that what ever 
was put in it, would appear of the ſame fgure and magnitude to 
ſenſe, as if only air interpoſed *: And we are told that the water 
of the River Silos in India, is fo rare and tenuious that it will not 
ſupport the weight of Ships *. Both whichno queſtion, and all o- 
thers that come near them, mult needs be excellent for all common 
uſes, being ſoindifferent to all; having tew or no Salts or Sulphurs 
whereby to introduce any extraneous unagreeable tas or odors : 
I ſay for all common wſes relating to meats or drinks, or other houſ- 
bold affairs ; all the Saline and Sulphurious waters having alſo their 
uſes, variety of mixture commending the Medicinal, as much as 
purity does the ordinary ſprings : of both which in their order. 

20. And firſt of thoſe of more common uſe ; whereof though 
there be none indeed that come very near,much leſs equal thoſe of 
Cubalus and Silas ; yet I am confident there are as many, perhaps 
more clear limpid Springs, as free from forraigne qualities, that riſe 
in this County, as in any part of England, of the like quantity of 
ground : For beſides that the great and profluent river of Trent 
(which ſays Camden is juſtly reputed the third River of England”) 
riſeth in this County, out of New-poole (belonging to the right 
worſhipful and ingenious Gent. Sr. Zohn Bowyer Baronet one of 
the nobleſt Promoters of this deſzgne) and two other Springs near 
Mole Cop, and Horton Hay; its ſubſervient branches of Sow, Penk, 
Tame, Dove, Churnet, Blithe, Tene, Manyfold, Hans or Hamps, 
Rewle, Black:brook, Lyme, Swarbourn, Dunſmoore, Endon, and in- 
numerable other Rzindles that fall into them, alſoriſe within the 
County, and moſt of them within leſs than thirty miles of the J/e- 
flernSea; yet all make Eaſtward, and diſcharge themſelves with 
Trent into Humber, and ſo at length into the German Ocean, near 
an hundred miles from their firſt riſe. Whence the learned and 
ingenious Sr, Simon Degg Knight (whoſe afliſtances I mult always 
gratefully acknowledge) has ſome thoughts that the Eaſtern, may 
be much lower than the Weftern Sea ; the deſcent of Trent through 
Staffordſbire, Derbyſhire, Nottinghamſhire and Lincolnſhire ſeeming 
much greater, than the Dane, and ſome other branches of the Ri 
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ver Wever, that riſe about Biddulph, Talkon the hill, Audley, Betley, 
and Madeley, can poſhbly have through the level County of Chefter 
intothe /ri/b Sea. Of which perhaps more hereafter induetime 
and place*. 

21. Nor has Trent only and VVever theſe great ſupplies of wa- 
ter from the fountains of this County, but many branches of the 
Severn (the ſecond River of England) have their rife here allo, as 
the Zerne, Smeſtal, Flaſþbrook, and the others that cometorth Agqua- 
lat and Snowdon poole : To which add that the Mee/e, Stour, and 
Severn it ſelf (the only navigable River in it) alſo pals through 
this County: All which ſumm'd up together, we find at the foot of 
the account, that it is water d with no leſs than 24. Rivers of name, 
though a Mediterranean County ; beſides the endleſs number of 
anonymous Rindles and ſmall brooks that muſt needs attend them ; 
a number perhaps that very few Countries of the like extent can be 
found to ſurpaſs, if any that equals, it. And ſome of theſe too of 
ſo rank precipitant ſtreams eſpecially the Dove and Dane (there 
being hereand there in them, near the fountain heads ſome ſmall 
Caſcades) that in time of floods they break down Bridges, and re- 
* move /tones of immenſe magnitude, and the Dove ſometimes will 
change its channe/; which 1 ſuppoſe ha's been the cauſe that a 
part of Staffordſhire in the pariſh of Mathfield lyes on Derbyſbire 
ſidethe River,and alittle below (near the bridge yeu paſs over 
to Sne//ton) a part of Derbyſhire on the wk pa fide: Nay fo 
very ſharp too are ſome of the leſſer brooks upon ſudden rains ; 
that, as I was ſeriouſly told by that ingenious Gent. Mr, Philip 
Hollins of Moſelete, the little Rivulet called Cowms brook that runs 
betwixt his houſe and Basford, into Churnet ; once removed a 
ſtone of three or four Tun, at leaſt a bows ſhoot. 

22. The Currents alſo of moſt of the other Rivers are rapid 
enough, bur ſome of them indeed muth quicker then others, as the 
T rent than Sow, and Sow than Penk,; yet all of them fo ſwift, as to 
prevent any vapid noiſom vapors from aſcending thence to infe& 
the Air, though it muſt needs indeed be rateably better or worle, 
according as their frames be {witter or flower. Befide the Rivers, 
the Meers and Pools of this County are many and large, whereof 
that at Aqualat is 1848 yards long, and 672 yards broad, which 
it holds within a trifle more or lefle, almoſt from one end tothe 
other; and Ladford poole is ſaid to contain about threeſcore 
Acres ;to which add Cockmeer, Eccleſhall Caſtle pooles, New-poole, 
the poodle at Mare, with divers others : All which either having 
Rivulets that continually paſs through them, or being fed with 
liveing Springs, and plentifully ſtock't with Fiſh which perpe- 

* Vid. $$. 84, 85, $6. of this Chapter. 
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tually move the Waters, they are always kept ſo clear and free from 
ſtagnation, that in a manner they ſend up as few noxious cxhala- 
tions as the Rivers themſelves. 

23 Amongſt which we muſt not forget the Poole or Lake menti- 
oned by Mr Camden out of Gervaſe of Tilbury, who in his Otia 
Imperialia to Otho the fourth, ſays that in the Biſboprick of Coventry 
and County of Staftord, at the foot of a Hill, which the inborn people 
of the Country have named Mahull, there is a water ſpread abroad 
in manner of a Meere, in the territory of a Village which they 
terme Magdalea ; in which Meer, or Marſh there is a mo/ clear wa- 
ter , which hathſuch an effeftuall virtue in refreſhing of bodies, 
that ſo often as Hunters have chaſed itaggs, and other Deere untill 
their Horſes be tired, if in the greateſt heat of the ſcorching Sun they 
taſt of this water, and offer it unto their horles for to drink, they re- 
cover their flrength of running again which they had lot, and become 

0 freſh as one would think they had not run at all *, But where about 
this ſhould be, ſays Mr Camden, I cannot yet learn, nor indeed 
could I hegr of any ſuch Hill, though that ar Heyley Ca/tle having 
a great _ at the foot, ſeems agreeable enongh to it, being near 
allo to the village of Madeley, perhaps anciently called Magdalea; 
which 1 ſo little doubt will refreſh a Hor/e if he drink thereof after . 
he is tired with running, that I firmly beleive all the pooles in the 
County, will doe the very ſame, being generally clear & briſk ; and 
but few flat or vapid. 

24 Tis true indeed in the Moorelands where they burn much 
Peat, their pits are uſually fill'd by the frequent rains brought by 
the Tropean winds from the [riſþ Seas in which the water being 
ſated with 2 crude Sulphur, and fagnating befides, muſt needs 
emitt contagious vapors ; yet are not theſe neither ſo bad as ſome 
have fancyed the water is of the black-Meer of Morridge, which 
I take to be nothing more than ſuch as thoſe in the peat-pits ; 
though it be confidently reported that no Cattle will drink ofit, 
no bird light on it, or fly over it ; all which are as falſe as thar 
itis botzomleſſe; it being found upon meaſure ſcarce four yards in 
the deepeſt place, my Hor/e allo drinking when I was there as 
freely of it as I ever ſaw Him at any other place, and the fowle fo 
far from declining to fly over it, that I ſpake with ſeveral that had 
ſeen Geeſe upon it ; ſothatItake this to be as good as the reſt, nor- 
withſtanding the vulgar diſrepute it lyes under, 

25. Though indeed they are all unwholſome enough in thenr- 
ſelves, and would be ſo to the /nhabitants, but that the Moorelands 
is an open Country lying high, and the Hills cloathed neither with 
woods or groves, (o that being lyable to the ſmalleſt briſes of wind, 


i Camden's Britannia in Staffordſhire ſub finem. , 
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the noxious exhalations whenever they ariſe (except in deep 
Calmes which are every where unwholſom) are always diſperl- 
ed; which is ſo /overaign a remedy, that the Mooreland Country 
notwithſtanding their Boggs, 1s really as healthy perhaps as the 
beſt part of the County; it the great Age and conſtant health of the 
Inhabitants, that have been lately, and are now living there, may 
paſs (as ſure rhey ought) tor ſufficient proof of the matter, of 
both which, were I put upon it, I could no where find ſuch preg- 
nant inſtances; The Worthiptul Mr. Biddulph of Biddulph (as 1 
was informed by divers) having not long fince had twelve Tenants 
- all living at a time within the two Pariſhes of Biddulphand Hor- 
ton, whoſe Ages put together made up a thouſand years: And the 
Worſhiptul William Leveſon Gower of Trentham Eſq; having now 
four Tenants all living at Cocknage in the edge of the Moorelands 
that one with another make 3 60 years; which 1 take for ſuch co- 

ent and inſuperable Evidences (to omit many others of the like 
kind) that nothing more need be added in this place; the Lon- 
gevity of perſons belonging to another. 

26, And ſo much for the waters of more common ule, as they 
are ordinarily found in Pooles, Springs, or Rivers ; come we next to 
conſider thoſe that have ſomwhat unuſual in them, whether in 
their Exit, courſe, or ſaturation with Sulphursor Mineral Salts, or 
howloever remarkable upon any other account : And firſtof the 
Poles ; whereof there is one at Penford, which though a ſtanding 
Lake yet is ſeldom dry, and tolerably clear in fctled fair weather, 
only againſt rain it becomes troubled, rifeing full of bubbles, and 
in a little time thickening at the top into a yellow. Scum, which 
preſently as itrains vaniſhes away, and the water recovers again 
its former colour and clearncſs; All which has frequently been 
obſerved and found to be true by the worthy Mr. Fowler an inha- 
birant of the place, who freely confeſt that he had often been ad- 
moniſht by it in time of harve/ to fetch in his Corne, and at other 
times made the ſame uſe of it, as wedo of weather-glaſſesor other 
Hygroſcopes,1o that as to the matter of fa&t I doubt not at all,though 
I had not opportunity of makeing Experiment of it. 

27. But how this ſhould cometo paſs is the great queſtion? in 
order to the ſolution whereof I could not but call ro mind that up- 
on the approach of Rain there are few ſtanding pooles that do nor 
riſe in bubbles, which ſome have attributed to the Eeles or other 
fiſh,which they would have to be as ſenſible of approaching ormes 
as we dayly lee birds and beaſts are, and perhaps ſo they may ; 

- whether this Poole were ſtock't with f/or nol did not enquire, 
nor matters it much whether it be or no, fince I amſure the ſame 
happens where there are none ; beſide, that it would be fomwhar 
F 3 unaccountable 
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unaccountable too, how they ſhould raiſe a yellow Scumme : It 
ſeems therefore in my judgment much more probable, that the 
pores of the Earth being at ſuch times unlock't (bodies much 
more compat alſo yeilding and expanding themſelves againtt rain 
as we ſee it in our wainſcots, in the boards of Mr, Conniers's*, and 
coards of the Sieur Grillet's new Hygrometer ') many fteams breath 
forth, which being as various as the earths from whence they pro- 
ceed, produce as different fermentations in the mud and water, 
which thicken it and occaſion thoſe bubbles to aſcend ; whence 
paſſing into the Air, and repelling its preſſure, they may be as 
likely too, to cauſe the falling of the Quicksilver in our Barometers, 
asany thing perhaps that has hitherto been thought of. 

2g. The aſcent of thele feams that thus diſturb the Mud &c. 
I take alſo to be the occaſion that Ducks and other water fowle clap 
their wings aud rejoyce upon approaching rains, and are aiter ſo 
buſy with their heads under water, I ſuppoſe, to ſee what they 
can catch by the way : Which if true in the general, let us now 
come home to the particular caſe in hand, and ſee how it comes to 

als that ſuch a yellow /cumme ſhould be ſent upthus to cover the 
| of the water. Wherein though it cannot very well be ex- 

e&ed that I ſhould allege very many, or very probable reaſons, 
him unhappily prevented of ſecing the place, byill weather and 
approach of night; yet perhapsI may not over much miſs of the 
mark, if I gueſs it may be done by the aſcent of Niter or ſome ni. 
trous fume, that mixing with a Sulphur in the bottom of the Lake, 
and ſharply corroding and ſeparating its parts, may thus ſend 
them up to the ſurface of the water, which may be repell'd or diſ- 
perſt again upon the deſcent of the rain: in which conjeure Iam 
not a little confirmd, becauſeat Codſall not far off there is ſulphur 
enough in the earth as ſhall beſhewn in due place, which yet Iam 
not ſollicitous ſhould longer paſs for the reaſon, than till a better 
can be brought to fupp!y Its roome, 

29. And as this foretells Rain, ſothere are ſeveral other Pooles 
that prognoſticat a dearth, either by riſeing, or overflowing : ſuch . 
is the Moſs poole near Mearton in the parith of Forton ; and Drude- 
meer in the pariſh of Aldridge; theriſeing of the former, and ex- : 
undation of the latter, (which generally at other times is near dry) 
being taken for certain ſzgnes of a dearth of Corne: and perhaps 
ſo they may indeed not without reaſon, our dearths here in Eng- 
land being moſt frequently the con/equents of great Rains, But 
that which excells all the reſt in this feat is Hungry pit, ſituat ina 
field below the old fortification not far from Bi/lingtor, but in the 
pariſh of Seig hford, ſo called I ſuppole, for that contrary tothe riſe 

& Philoſoph. Tranſaft. Numb. 12.7. and 12.9. ' Weekly Memorials, Numb. 1. p. 8. f 
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of Nile apon the pillar of Mikzas in the Ifle Roud or Garden ® which 
brings plenty, this predidts ſcarcity by its riſe upon flicks, ſetup- 
right in the mud, which the people place there every one tor their 
own particular obſervations ; forejudging theriſe or fall of corne in 
the Mercats, by the riſe or fall of the water on theſe flicks, and fo 
either keeping or vending it accordingly : wherein it o little re- 
guards the qualityof the weather, that it overflowes ſometimes in 
the greateſt droughts (as I ſaw it do inthe dry Spring Anno; 
1680.) and asoften has nothing in it after great falls of rain; as 
was teſtityed to me from the frequent obſervations of divers ſo- 
ber perſons now living thereabout : who alſo aſſured me that the 
remarks made upon it had been fo profitable to ſome (whether 
by caſualty or not, they could not tell) that they had advanced 
their fortunes confiderably by it. 

30. How many concurrent cauſes and circumiſtances attendin 
them, may unite in produceing of ſuch an effe&, though it be hard 
to determin, yet thus much I think we may pronounce for cer- 
tain, that it muſt needs be done by the mediation of Springs : into 
which opinion Iam the rather induced, becauſe 1 find the ſame in- 
termiſſtons in many fountains, particularly in the Well South of 
Whittington Church, which though it want not water at any time 
whatever, yet overflowes (they lay) extreamly againſt a dearth of 
Corne: But in the Church field not far from thence, in a piece of 
ground call'd Hunger-moore-ſlade belonging to Mr. Nicholas Harvey 
of Whittington, there 1s a Spring that breaks forth (according to 
the opinionof the people) only betorea time of great dearth, be- 
ing at all other times dry though atthe wezre/? ſeaſons, as I found it 
in Autumn An, 1680. alter a full Moneths rain : And when it does 
break forth (which for the moſt part happens nor in ſeveral 
years *) it then ſeldom runs above thirty a at which diſtance 
it finks into the Earth again. 

31, Near A/hwood bridg in the pariſh of Kings-Swinford and 
not far from Swyndon, I was ſhewed another Spring with a ſmall 
Lake before it, by my worthy friend Mr. Reg Paſion Refor of 
Himley, ſomwhat agreeable to this, commonly called Hunger-wall, 
becauſe its uſually either quite dry, or at moſt ftagnats and runs 
not at all, but (as the vulgar will have it) againſt a dearth of Corne: 
which how true it may be I ſhall not here diſpite, but moſt cer- 
tain it 18, it does notalwaysrun; and when it does, it ſometimes 
they ſay comes forth with ſuch a n0i/e, that it ha's frightened peo- 
ple, that have then happen'd to be near it, as particularly they 


m F, Vanſlebius bis preſent State of Egypt. Cap, of the Pillar Mikias. * Nonnulli [ fonte!] 
ad multum tempus ceſſant effiuere, deinde rurſus emergunt, Geo, Agricola de Natura Le que 
effluunt ex terra Lib. 3. 
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will tell you it did ſome Rabbir-/ealers, that were not far oft, when 
it once thus happen'd to burlt out; much alter the ſame manner 
I ſuppoſe as at that celebrated Spring in the Peak of Derbyſhire cal- 
led Weeding Well, which as my worthy, learned, and moſt ingeni- 
ous friend, the Worſhiptul Charles Cotton of: Beresford Eſq; in his 
hiſtorical Poem of the wonders of the Peak, allo acquaints us, fends 
forth a hollow murmering noiſe", before the approach of the wa- 
ters, that it emitts in ike manner bur at certain times; 2nd that 
too at ſuch inequal periods, that 'tis a hard matter to hit the time 
of its fowing ; ſo untruly is it faid to keep correſpondence with 
the Sea, ſo as to obſerve its Tides ; and ſoabuſively tor that reaſon 
do ſome call it Tides-well; for ſays theingenious Mr. Hobbs 


Fons hic temporibus nec toflitur Cut mare) certis; 


fftibus his nullam prefigit Ephemeris horam®, 


32. Andquickly after he tells us, that it is ſo uncertain, that it 
ebbs and flows ſometimes thrice in an hour, and ſometimes again 
not above once ina Moneth ; which frequency of ebbing and flowing 
he aſcribes to the rains, and the infrequency to droughts, to whom 
the ingenious Mr. Cotton ubjetts, 


Though here it might be ſaid if this were ſo 
it never would but in wet weather flow ; 
Tet in the greateſt drought the Earth abides 
It never fails to yeild leſs frequent Tides, 
Which always clear and unpolluted are, 

And nothing of the waſh of Tempeſt ſhare?, 


ſo wholy independent thinks that ingenious Gentleman this 
Spring to be of the temper of the ſeaſon, though ir has not indeed 
the repute of foretelling dearths, and other ſtrange Revolutions, 
as this of ours has; for which very reaſon and its breaking forth 
with a noiſe, I take it to be the Lakeof Alexander Neckham, to 
which he aſcribes the very ſame qualities, and expreſly ſays it is in 
this County, the Title of his Poem concerning it being 


De Lacu Staffordiz. 


Rugitu Lacus eff Eventus praco futuri, 
Cujus aque fera ſe credere nulla ſolet, 
Inftet odora Canum virtus, mors inſlet acerba, 
Non tamen intrabit exagitata Lacum 4. 


of which other quality, that no wild beaſt will in anywiſe enter it, 


» Wonders of the Peak, p, 26, » Theme Hobbs de mirabilibus Pecci Carm. » Wonders 
'of the Peak p, 29. 4 Camden in Staffordſh, ſub fimem, 
though 
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chough I muſtconfeſs I heard nothing, yet this being the molt a- 
greeable to it of any Icould hear of in the County , muſt either be 
it, or perhaps (which is more probable.) there is none ſuch at 
all. | 

33. Walter of Hemingburgh tells us of ſuch intermitting pro- 
phetic waters called Vip/e's,which Gulielmus Neubrigenſis ſays were 
in the Province of Deira near the place of his birch, and that he 
knew them from his childhood to run but now and then againſt 
a time of dearth, non quidem jugiter ſed annis interpoſitis, leveral 
years being interpoſed wherein they were dry, which drought too 
they eſteemed as a certain figne of plenty. And I was told of ſuch 
a Spring near Spot-Grange not far from Hilder/ton that breaks forth 
only againſta dearth, which had then been dry for three or four 
years. The little fountain in Cank-wood ſo much obſerved by the 
right Worſhiptul Sir Brian Broughton Bar*, may alſo be reckoned 
another of this kind ; it running as well in dry, as wet weather, and 
ſometimes in neither; All which put together : with ſome others 
hereafter to be mention'd, may paſs I ſuppoſe for evidence enough, 
that thereare indeed in the World ſuch intermitting ſprings, that 
have nodependance at all upon the weather : but whither there 
be any ſuch connetion between the profluenceof theſe, and dearths, 
wars, plagues, aud many other like prodigious Events as are faid to 
follow them, I am very diffident, and want confidence either to 
aſſert, or inſert them here. 

34. For quite contrary to theſe I find St. Hellens well at Ruſh- 
ton Spencer ſo plentiful a ſpring that joyned with another but of 
equal force, they ſupply an over/hot Mill not far diſtant from their 
rile, for many years together ; yetſo ſometimes it comes to paſs 
that this well will grow dry, after a conſtant profluence perhaps 
oCeight or tenyears, and this not by degrees, bur altogether of 
aſnden;as well in wet, as dry years ;and always about the begin- 
ingof May when theſprings are commonly elteemed higheſt, and 
ſo uſually continues, asI was credibly informed by the Worſhip- 
ful the ingenious Robert Wilmot of Eardley Eſq; till about Mar- 
tin maſs following : And this the vulgar too imagin, never happens 
but before ſome ſtupendous Calamity, of dearth, Warrs, or other 
grand Revolution: thus they will tell you itgrew dry before the 
laſt Civil-warr ; again before the Martyrdom of K. Charles the 
firſt of ever blefſed memory ; again about 10 years fince before a 
oreat dearth. of Corne ;and laſtly in An. 79. upon our late diftur- 
bances. Now that the ſame things ſhauld be portended, by the 
contrary operations of the ſame cauſe, upon the ſame Subjef, 
ſeems prety hard, thar I ſay not unreaſoneable, to be allowed ; fo 

F Gulicl, Nubrigenſis Rernm Angl. Lib. 1. cap. 28. a £6 , 
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that I fear there is more of Caſualty and credulityan the matter, 
than of any dependence thatcan probably intercede, the flowing and 
dry'th of thele Springs, and ſuch deplorable Events. 

35. Much better therefore will it be, and much more inſtru- 
ive to the Reader ; wholy to wave all confideration of thele ru- 
flick opinions, impoled gratis on the incurious Multitude, and ap- 
ply my felt cloſely to a further confideration of theſe temporary 
Springs ; and the rather, becauſe they ſeemto conduce not a 
little (together with ſome others hereafter to be mention ) to 
the illuſtration of the Qye/tion ſo much controverted by the Learn- 
ed, viz. | 


IWhet her-the Springs are ſupplyed with that great Expence of water, 
that we ſee they daylywent, from Rains, Milts, Dews, Snows, Haile 
&c. received into the Spungy tops of Monntains and ſent forth 
again at the feet of them, or ſomwhere in their declivities ;or whe- 
ther they are furniſh't from the Sea through ſubterraneous paſsages, 
as from the great Treaſury of the waters, and axe return'd again 
t hither by the Rindles, Brooks, andRivers? Or in ſhort, whether 
they have their Origine from the Sea by a ſuperior Circulation 
through the Clouds ; or by an inferior, through Channels in the 
bowells of the Earth ? or from both ? 


which though it be ſtated by ſo very many Authors, and fo tully 
roo, as that ſome ofthem have written whole Zreatiſes about it, ſo 
that one would think there ſhould nothing material remain un- 
ſaid upon this SubjeF, Yet having ſeen in my travels great vari- 
ety of Springs, and obſerved many particulars in this County 
relating to them perhaps altogether unknown,at leaſt not minded 
by others ;I make bold to produce them, fince ic muſt be of con- 
cern that any thing can be added, to a Subject that has fo tully 
been enlarg'd upon already. 
36. And this that I might doe with as much brevity as may be, 
I have excluded all the wild extravagant opinions of Nicholas Pa- 
pin and others, in the very propoſal of the Queſtion ; ſuppoſing 
all others that have any tolerable pretence may be reduced to one 
or Other of its branches, without much torce or conſtraint: To 
come then cloſe to the matter without further preface, let us firſt 
conſider (that we may do't too with per/ſpicuity _) how many ſorts 
of fountains we have to treat of, for by thismeansit will be evi- 
dent, whether all ſorts of Springs belong either to this,or that Mem- 
ber of the Cueſftion ? or wherher ſome tothe one, and the reſt to 
the other ? which upon weighing the whole matter as they ſtand 
related to this Problem 1 find beſt diſtinguiſh't by the manner of 
their Exits, time of duration , and their ſaturation with mineral 
Salts, 
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Salts, ſulphurs, or bitumen's ; from which Topics they naturally 
divide themſelves, into Springs that are 


; 7 emporary, ſuch as have no conſtant flux, and theſe 
again are 


4 £ 


uncertain, which yet 
Regular, and theſe; conſtantly follow 
too are either | Rains. 

| | certain and periodical, 
| that conſtantly ob- 
ſerve a certain time 
Either 2 of the year. 

{ annual, that happen 


| nay which ! Every year, but at 
[ too are either \ Pncertain times of 


either 4 


4 


c that year. 

j ſeptennial, decennial, 
Wc. that runor ſtop 
in 7,8, or 10 years, 

| Perennial , that have a conſtant flux, and theſe 

again arc | 

(Pure clear water, which too ( weak, and weeping. 

either < are either 4 firong, and profluent, 

C ' - 
( Ki and | Sulane, whereof (Hot, as in Bathes. 


ry ad} {ome are Cold, as in the Salt- 
CS | Sulphureous. works, and ſome 
| | Bitumenous, medicated waters, 


under ſome of which heads I ſuppoſe there is no ſort of fountain 
whatever but may be moſt comodiouſly reduced without ſtrain- 
ing of Courteſle, at leaſt none in Staffordſhire, which whether they 
all come from rains, miſts, dews, &c? or all from the Sea? or 
ſome from one, & ſome from the other ? is the Queſtion to be de- 
bated. 

37. In the deciſion whereof, I think I may be peremptory that 
amongſtrhe Springs that have no conſtant flux, thoſe which in the 
Summer time are commonly dryed up, but after plentiful falls of 
rain, or competent moiſt weather, are conſtantly either profſuent, or 
have a moderat ftream; in ſhort, that the temporary regular uncer- 
tain Springs,” mult certainly depend on rains, dews, &c. And 
beleive moſt of thoſe perennial Springs that are near the tops of 
Hills ( whereof 1 have had the opportunity of viewing many ) 
which I generally find ro be but weak and weeping rather than 
runing, (uch as that upon the Bruff hill in the Pariſh of Mare, in all 

"WY probability 
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probability too muſt either come from rains, or the mi/?s that we 
ſee uſualy hang on the Summits of them, when it is clear and dry 
weather below in the valleys : And noronly theſe, but as Vitruvi- 
us, Peter Martyr, Cardan, Molina, Bernard Paliſſy, Gaſſendus, Le 
Pere Jean Francois, and another Anonymus French Author, Printed 
at Paris An. 1674. Mr. Ray, Mr. Hook, &c. are of opinion, all 
other Springs and runing waters whatever, owe their origine and 
continuation chiefly to rains, dews, &c. The probability whereof 
they infinuat principally by the following reaſons, which Iſhall 
here repeat as faithfully and as ſuccin&ly as may be. 

$. Firſt becauſe great inundations or overflowing of Rivers 
manifeſtly proceed either from the rain that immediatly falls, or 
from the melting of Snow or /ce that hath formerly fallen uponthe 
more eminent parts of Mountains. 2, Becauſe many Springs 
quite failin dry Summers, and generally all abate confiderably of 
their waters. 3, Becauſe no Springs break out either on the top 
of a hill, or ſo near the zop, but that there is always earth enough 
above them to afford a ſupply, confidering the condition of high 
Mountains which are almolt continually moiſtened with Clouds, 
and on Which the Sy beams have but little force. 4, Becauſe 'tis 
obſerved that there are no Springs riſe in any plain, unleſs there 
be hills {6 near that one may reaſonably conclude they are fed 
from thence. 5, Becauſe in Clay Grounds into which water links 
with difficulty, we ſeldom find any Springs, whereas in ſandy, gra- 
velly, rocky, ſtony, or other grounds into which rain can eaſily 
make its way, we ſeldom fail of them. 6, Becauſe we are aſſur- 
&d by thole that have experimented and calculated it, that commu- 
nibus annis ( lis there falls water enough from the Heavens in 
adtual rain, mifts, dews, ſnow or hail, upon the ſurface of any Country, 
to ſupply all the water that rwns into the Sea by the rivers of thar 
Country. 7, Becauſe they who wonld have Fountains to ariſe 
from, and to be continnually ted from the Sea, have nor as yet 
given any ſatisfactory account, 

39. Firſt, that there are any ſuch Caverns or ſubterraneous paſ- 
ſages in the Earththatcome from the Sex ; or 2. It there be, how 
water can aſcend to the ops of Mountains and have its effux there, 
fince the Sea can have no ſuch protuberances or elevated parts 
abovethe reſt, as the earth ha's; and that no water will aſcend 
above its owne Level. or 23, How the water (if from the Sea) 
ſhould become thus fre/b,fince it ſeems ſo far from being done by 
tranſcolation, that it cannot be fo done by diſtillation though fre- 
quently repeated, but it will retam a brackiſh taſt ; tor that /ea- 
water, as Varenius aflerts, ha's a volatil as well as afixt ſalt, which 
latter thongh 4t-can be feparated either bypercolation or diftillati- 
on, 
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on, yet the volatil cannor, it being ſo ſpirituous that it will aſcend 
with the moſt rarifyed water, Nor 4. do they give any fatisfatto- 
ry account, why the paſſages through which theſe percolations are 
made (it the ſalt be continually lelt behind in them.) are nor 
long fince ſtopt up with the ſalt that ha's perpetually been left 
behind in them from the begining of the World, Nor 5. why the 
Sea is not long betore this become all freſh, fince we cannot buc 
ſuppoſe thatthe whole maſs of waterha's once at leaſt paſt through 
the body of the earth fince the Creation of the World, if not many 
more times than there are years fince the begining, as thoſe that 
do hold the contrary opinion do freely admit. And theſe arethe 
chief reaſons (nor are they flight ones) upon which the Authors 
above mention'd have grounded their opinion, which is the moſt 
applauded one too, and moſt univerſally received ; in relation 
whereof I have been lo tar frorfi abateiny any thing of their frength, 
that I think I have- propoſed ſome of them with more advantage 
than the Authors themlelves. 

4o. And yer this opinion ſeems to be preſt with more, and 
more inſuperable difficu/ties than the other of Homer, Plato, Ari- 
feotle, Virgil, Seneca, Pliny, the Philoſophers of Conimbra, Scaliger, 
Dobrzenzki, Van Helmont, Lydiat, Pierre Davity, Des Cartes, Du 
Hamel, Le Pere Schottus, M. Jaques Rohault , Petrus Barbay,and the 
Reverend and Learned Dr. Stillingfleet Dean of St. Pauls, whoall 
hold withlittle difference that ſome Springs at leaſt are furniſh 
from other waters in the bowels ofthe Earth, which moſt of them 
agree t00 mult be ſupplyed fromthe Sea by ſubterraneous paſſages, 
and that they are returned again thither by the Rindles, Brooks, 
and Rivers, by the inferior Circulation : It is preſt I ſay withfar 
more inexplicable dift:x/ties, than that of Homer, Plato, &c. for 
beſide that 'ris altogerher nnreaſonable ro admit that any of thoſe 
temporary irregular Springs mention'd in the HF 30,31, 32,33, 
34. of this Chapter, (confidering their circumſtances) ſhould by 
any means poſſible come trom rains, dews, &c. thongh the waters 
they ſend forth indeed are but few and inconfiderable ; it is alto- 
gether as improbable (that IHay nor 1mpoffible)) chat the rempo- 
rary regular periodical Springs ſhould have their origine thence: 
for befides that they conftantly obſerve their terms whether in wet 
or dry weather, ſome of them happen at leaft (i not fo dire&ed 
by ſome unknown ſecret operation of Nature either to flow on- 
ly in the dry Summer quarter, or to be moſt profiuent then, though 
iN an Extream droup ht. 

41. Thus the famous horary Fountain Lers, that riſes out of a valt 
deep Caveinthe mountains of Foix, near Beleftat in Languedoc, and 
waters the Mazerean plains near Thoſouſe, Hic (ſays Emanuel Maig- 
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nan) per eftatem ſingulis horis, quadrante paulatim ſuccreſcit, non 
ſine multo aquarumimmugientium fragore, mox quadrante inuberri- 
mum fluvium exundat ; deinde alio quadrante ſubſidet, ac demum qua- 
drante etiam interquieſcens, aret*, 1. e. that this Spring in Summer 
(which Du Bartas ſays holds for four Months, Gaſſendus but 7hree, 
and that it firſt breaks forth in May, une, or Fuly) ebbs and flowes 
every hour, riſeing and increafing with a great noiſe the fr? quar- 
ter, and flowing plentitully the ſecond; then ſubfideing again the 
third quarter, and growing dry the fourth: in both which exceſſes 
it is ſo conſiderable, that as Du Bartas teſtifies, for one half hour 
one may pals it dryſhod, and the next ſcarceat all; part of whoſe 
Poem upon it, Gabriel Lermeus ha's thus tranſlated, 


Per menſes aliquot dum Sol utramgque reviſit 
Thetida, /ex quater ille vices oriturque caditque ; 
Nunc ſiccis pedibus ficce calcantur arene, 

Nec mora dimidie ſpatium uix fluxerit hore, 

Ecfe tibi ſubito ruit impete Lerſus abundans 
Spumeus, G& Curſus magnarum imitatur aquarum *, 


42. Amongſt theſe temporary regular periodical waters, we ma 
alſo reckon thoſe of Niger, Ganges, and Riode la Plata, theſe hav- 
ing their riſe at ſtated times, as well as thoſe of the great River 
Nile, which begining its decreaſe on the 24 of September, and fo 
continuing till May following, is then ſo low and weak,.that it 
ſeems rather to fagnat than run ; bur preciſely about Sun riſeing 
on the 1 2 of June or Baoni of the Copties, which is the 17 of oure, 
in the height of Summer, it begins to increaſe, and fo continues till 
the 17 of their September which is our 24", in the mean time over- 
flowing and ſtrangely fertilizing the whole Country of Egypt: The 
Origine of which increaſe the learned Vanſlebius (who lived there 
ſome years and carefully obſerved it) thinks chietly to proceed 
from the fall of certain drops, ſomewhat like dew, that mixing with 
the waters cauſe ſuch a fermentation and corruption in them, that 
they expand themſelves and ſwell to a great height, long before it 
can any way be poſlibly efte&ed by the great rains in Habeſſia, 
which according as Ludoffus was informed by the Habeſſtan Ab- 
bot Gregory do not fall till their winter, which begins not cill the 
25 of Fune*, and muſt have ſome time did they preciſely fall on 
that day (and were not [topt by the Catarads) to run that vaſt 


« Emanuelis Maignan Tol {ati Perſpeiove horarie Lib. 1. Prop. 1. 6. 3. * Gaſſendus tells ns 
of ano:her of this kend, which he calls Fontem Collis Martienſis, that Ebbs and Flows 8. times 
mn an bour. Phyſ. Seft. 3. Memb. pr. Lib.. 1. cap. 7. And Dr. Merret acquaints us with one 
near Kilken in Flintſhire that ebhs and flows 4. times in an hour, Pmax Rerum Nat. p. 222. 
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traft of Land between Gozam (where the Nile riſes) and Epypt ; 
chough Van/tebins lays they fall nor till Fuly, Augnft, and September, 
ſo that they can neither be the firſt nor ſole cauſe of its in- 
creaſe", 

43. During this riſe, occafiond by the fermentation, there is a 
green kind of Scumme ſuperinduced upon the water, which en- 
dures betwixt twenty and forty days, more or leſs according as 
the great rains fall ſooner or later in Habeſſmia, which when they 
come down into Fgypt turne the River red, being fo tinged with the 
earth by the way before they come thither, the Soil of Eg ypt be- 
ing black and therefore unlikly to do it. Thelearned Cambreus 
as Cited by Gaſſendus thinks this fermentation to be cauſed by 
Niter, wherewith the Country and eſpecially the Channel of the 
River is acknowledged to abound, which being heated by the Sun, 
thus dilates itſelf and makes the River to ſwell»; Wherein if he 
intend that ſort of Niter which we call Borax (I mean the natural 
and not the fattitious) otherwiſe call'd Ghry/ocol/a, deſcribed by 
Rulandus and others to be a green ſort of Earth *, and that every 
body knows (though we have none but the faftitious) hufts and 
{wells with heat, I readily ſubſcribe to him : And the rather be- 
cauſe we find it mention'd to be plentiful in Egypt, and that the 
waters in the Rivers caule an itching over the body, 2s Vanſ{ebius 
informes us upon its firſt increaſey, which ſeems alſoto argue that 
the pungent particles of Niter, or perhaps of the Natron of Egypt, 
which too isa ſpecies of Niter*, are then very aftive: And third- 
ly becauſe hence we can give ſome rational account of the green 
ſcumme, which I take to be nothing but the froth of the fermenta- 
tion made by the heat of the Sun whilſt it works on the Borax or 
green Earth, which ſays Wormius is the better, by how much the 
nearer it. comes to the colour ofa true Smaragd®, Not but that I 
know toothat common Niter inits detonation or alcaliſation with 
coales,acquiresa green colour, which perhaps it may alloyield, up- 
on the exceflive heats of the Sun, in that Country. 

4.4. Nor is the River only lyable to this remarkable fermenta- 
tion, but the Ponds and Lakes too any where near it, and they are 
alſo covered with the ſame green Scumme, which Van/ſebius ſays 
in the year 72. was thicker thanit had been known to be, for ma- 
ny years before ; more particularly the waters of the Well of Ar- 
genus or Gernus a Monaltery of the Copties near Benheſe a Towne 
in the middle of Egypt, is oblerv'd to be ſenfible of the fall ofthe 
drops or dew, and torile the very ſame night, and inthe ſame man- 


u Vanſlebius s preſent State of Egypt, Chap. of the Rrver Nile. w Petri Gaſſends Phyſice Set. 
3- Memb. pr. cap. 3. & 5+ * Mart. Rulandi Lexicon Alchemie in werbo Chryſocolla. Y Van- 
ſlebius's preſent State of Egypt, Chap, of the River Nile, * Obſervations Sur les Eaux Minera- 
les par le Sieur Du Clos. p. $3. * Muſei Wormiani, Lib. 1. Sect. 3. cap. 10. 
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ner with the River, which having no. poſſible communication 
with the rains in Habeſta, ſhews evidently that the increaſe of 
the water in the River, comes partly at leaſt from another cauſe, 
and moſt likely from the fermentation made by the Niter, which 
however it comes to pals ſeems to leave its owne pits ( whereof 
there areabundance in Egypt ) at the time of the increaſe and goe 
into the River; Pliny ſaying expreſly that whilſt Nile riſes and 
flows, all their Niter pits are dry, and that when it falls again and 
returns within its channel, then they yield their nitrous juice again 
for 4o. days together. > Whichtoo is further confirmed by this one 
very ſtrange, but true Experiment viz. that if you take of the 
Earth of Egypt adjoyning to the River ; and preſerve it carefully, 
that it never come to be wet, nor any way waſted, and weigh it 
dayly,you ſhall never find it more or leſs heavy till the 1 7. of June, 
at Which day it begins to be more ponderous, and augmenteth 
with the increaſe of the River, whereby they have as infallible 
knowledg of the ſtate of the future Deluge, as by the River it 
ſelfe: the humidity of the Air no queſtion having recourſe through 
all paſſable places and mixing with the ſame Miter in the Earth, 
increaſeth the ſame as it does the water as was confirm'd to Alpinus 
from the frequent Experiments ſeen of it, by Paulus Marianus 
Venetus the French Kings Conſul there, Bapt : Elianusa Jeſuit, 
Franciſcus Saxus, Franciſcus Bonus, and one John Varot an Engliſh 
Gentleman *; which has put me upon deliberation whether there 
may not fall ſuch diurnal as well as annual dews ( that may alſo 
vary with the changes of the Moone) which in ſome meaſure may 
cauſe the flux & reflux of the green Sea ( in proportion to the parts 
of the World where the Tides are great, ſmall, ornoneat all ) by 
ſuch fermentations. | 

45. Nor leſs unlikely are the wonderful periodical water's of the 
Zirchnitzer ſee, or rather Lake ot Carniola, to depend upon rains ; 
of which though Georgius Wernerus has written at large, * and 
made a Map of the Lake; yet thelearned and ingenious Dr. Ed- 
ward Browne has much better, and I believe more truly deſcribed 
it : Which He ſays is about 2 German miles long, and one broad ; 
unequal in the bottom, being in ſome places but 4 foot, but inthe 
Valleys (whereof there are 7 more eminent that have names ) 
twenty yards deep; in theſe valleys there are many fiſh as Carps, 
Tench, Eeles &c, which together with the water, ſome time in the 
Month of Zune, all deſcend annually under ground through many 
great holes at the bottom; the Earth while the waters are thus 


b Excedente Nilo ſiccantur, decedente madent ſucco Nitri. Nat. Hiſt. Lib. 31. cap. 10 
* Proſp. Alpini de Medicina «/£gyptiorum. Lib. 1. cap. 8. * Geo. Wernerus de admirandis Hun- 
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ſunk, makeing a ſpeedy produttion of graſs yielding food for their 
Cattle in the Winter ſeaſon: which in the Month of Septem- 
ber following,as certainly return again by the ſame holes,the waters 
ſpringing or mounting up to the height of a Pike, and runing and 
overſpreading the whole place again (as Wernerus deſcribes it 
with that velocity, that they will overtake a ſwift Horſeman. It 
being remarkable too, that this receſs of water (as the riſe of Nile ) 
is foreknown to them by a /tone there 1s in it, called the Fiſhers 

one; the Prince of Eckenberg, whole Lake it is, giveing all peo- 
ple Liberty then to take the hſh, which they do by ſtanding inthe 
water by the holes, and intercepting their paſſage +. 

46. But we need not run ſofareither as France, Eg ypt,or Carnio- 
la, to find out intermitting periodical waters that have no depen- 
dence on weather, tor( though I find none in Stefford/bire) goe we 
but to Lambourn in Berks & there we have a Rivulet as remarkably 
ſuch,as any of the forementiond, as I have been inform'd by many, 
but more particularly by the ingenious F. Hippiiey Eſq; an Inha- 
bitanr of the place, and late high Sheriff of the County, who ha's 
been pleaſed tofavour me with divers Letters concerning it ; im- 
v_ chiefly that the Rivulet there called Lambs-bourn, which 
very likely as Mr Camden thinks gives name to the 7owne, runs 
much more plentifully in the Summer than Winter, and that the 
Springs inthe Towne it ſelfe are ſometimes ſolow in thelatter Sea- 
ſon, that they are commonly forced todigg their Wells deeper for 
want of Water: And expreſsly writing to Him to know how the 
Springs held the laſt great drought in 8r; He fent me word that 
they were ſofar, from fayling, that ( if there were any ſenſible dif- 
ference ) the Springs and Rivulet then were rather higher than 
vrdinary, and fayled not till about the middle of September ( the 
uſual time) before which there had fallen rain enough, yet then 
not a drop tobe ſeen in the Channel, till about the middle of Febr. 
when the ſprings as cuſtomarily, began to recover themſelves again. 

7. Nor has this been only obſerved of late, but admired and 
celebrated alſo in former Ages, though by none ſo ſignally as the 
Poet Sylzefter in his Tranſlation of Du Bartas, who lived long at 
Lambourn in a houſe now of Mr. Hippiſleys, in quality ofa Steward 
to the antient family of the E/exes, which for many Generations 
flouriſh't there ; where He compares it to the foremention'd Lers 
of Du Bartas, and deſcribes its Qualities as followeth, 


And little Lambourn though thou match not Lers, 
Nor had'ſt the Honor of Du Bartas verſe; 
If mine have any thou muſt needs pertake, 


Þ Dr. Brown's account of his Travels into Hungary,&c. p. 127, 128. * See Nat. Hiſt. 
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Both for thy owne, and for thy Owners © ſake, 
Whoſe kind Exceſſes thee ſo nearly touch, 

That yearly for them thou diſt weep ſo much, 
All Summer Jong (while all thy Siſters ſhrink) 
That of thy tears a million dayly drink, 
Beſides thy Waaſt; which then in haſt doth run 
To waſh the feet of Chaucers Donnington «, 
But (while the reſt are full unto the top) 

All Winter long thou never ſhowft a drop 
Nor ſend'/t a doit of needleſs ſubſidie 

To Cram the Kennet's wantleſs Treaſury. 
Before her flores be ſpent and Springs be flaid:: 
T hen, then alone, thou lend ſt a liberal aid, 
Teaching thy wealthy neigbours (mine of late) 
How, when, and where, to right participate 
Their ſtreams of comfort, to the poor that pine, 
And not to greaſe ftill the too greaſy Swine: 
Neither for fame nor forme Cwhen others doe) 
To give a morſel or a mite or two, 

But ſeverally, and of a ſelfly motion, 

IWhen others miſs, to give the moſt devotion, 


4.8. I know Mr, Ray ſays that the Rivers which flow from the 


Alps run loweſt in the Winter, and abound moſt with water inthe 
Summer time, ſo that ſometimes they overflow in the hote/# Months 
when no rainfalls; and that He teſtifies the ſame of the River 
Rhodanus ; but attributes it wholy to the melting of the Snows at 
that time of Year,which lyethick on thoſe Mountains for 6 months 
together, no rain falling on them all the winter Seaſon ( excepting 
the lower parts) but only Szow, and perhaps indeed it may be 
{o®; Tknow alſo that Gaſſendus alleges the ſame cauſe for the flow- 
ing of the Lers in the Summer Months": However it may be with 
thoſe,I am ſure there is no pretence for the ſame cauſe at Lambourn, 
for having ſtrictly enquired, as there are no Hills thereabout con- 
ſiderable enough to preſerve Szow on their tops any longer thanin 
other parts of England, nor large Clefts or Caverns in them that 
might conferve it ſo long as to be melted only in Summer, and 
then to make this copious flux ; So could I not hear of any other 
known means whereby this might be done, More than for the 
great River of St. Francis the chief of Pharnambuck, which as 
Piſo acquaints us, by ſome hidden cauſe in Nature overflowes 
——— Bag Poet. 7 Shoes inflation of Du Bertar the third dey if the fo 
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inthis manner in the Summer time when all other Rivers are low- 
eſt ' ; Or for the fountain near Peſquera in Spain which as Cardan 
informes us begins torun in the Spring, overflowes in the Summer, 
begins to fail in Autumn, and is quite dry in Winter*, To which 
let me add the Gips upon the Worlds in Pork /hire, which ſays the 
Worſhipful Edward Leigh of Ruſ}all Elq; in the drought of Sum- 
mer, when all other Springs leem tobe dryed up, burſt out and riſe 
up five or fix yards in height and fo fall into the Dales and make a 
little Rrver, by whichthe 7ownes near refreſh their Cattle, when 
the Valley Springs fail". 

49. Of which ſort of Springs and Rivers there are ſo many in 
the World that the day will ſcarce ſerve me to recount them all : 
The wells near the Lake A/canius ſays Agricola, Hyeme ſiccari, &- 
flateuſque ad labra repleri ſolenty. e. that they uſe to bedry in win- 
ter. but in ſummer full to the very brim ; he tells us alſoof the Va- 
lean Spring ad calidas Lucenſes that runs plentifully all the ſum- 
mer from May to September but then grows dry *: And Parenius 
acquzints us that at the Towne of Vi/la nova in Portugal there is a 
fountain that flows only from the Kalends of May, to the Kalends 
of November, and then growes dry ; and of another in IPalli/land 
near the bathes of Leuckerbad that ceaſes to run in Autumn, and 
begins not again till the May following ; Another of this kind he 
ſays there 1s in Spain 2 miles from Valladolid; and another near 
the Church of St. /ean d' Angely ſomewhere in Aquitan in France +: 
To which Vernerus adds one at P/evers a towne of the Griſons, 
which conſtantly failes in 0ober, and ſprings forth not again till 
May; and another in Switzerland that always becomes dry in Au- 
guſt, and runs no more till June following 4; with many others 
that I omit, leaſt I hurt the patience of the Reader, 

50 And as it is improbable that any of thele Temporary Springs 
(Except ſuch as never run but after rains, and failupon all 
droughts ) ſo it is altogether as unlikely that Con/tant waters that 
abate not at all in thegrearelt ſzccity, ſhould wholy depend upon 
ſouncertain principles as Rains Snows &c whereof there are plen- 
ry in this County ; particularly of a ſort of fountains which Agri- 
cola mentions, Qui ſemper abundant Aqua,ſed nunquam effluunt ®, 
that are always full of water but never overflow ſoas to make any 
fireame ; \uch are thoſe pits of water in the mooriſh ground near 
Eccleſhall Caſile, which hey will tell you are bottomleſs becauſe 
always full and never failing, yet never runing over : There are 

i Guil. Piſcnis de Med, Brafil, Lib. 1. p. 7. * Hieron. Cardani de. ſubtilitate, Lib. 2. ſub 
finem. \ England deſcribed by Edw. Leigh, in Yorkſhire, p. 219. ® Gee. Agricole de natura 
Emum que effluunt ex terra, Lib. 3. 1 Bernb. Varenu Geograph. Gen. Lib. 1. cap. 17, 
prop. 17. Y Geo. Wernerus de admirani:; Hungarie Aquis ſub finem. | ® Geo. Agricole de 
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much ſuch wells too in Dunſmoore Meddowes near the village of 
Rudyerd over againſt Heracles in the pariſh of Leek, which all ſtand 
equally full in the greateſt drought and the wetteſt ſeaſon ; when 1 
was there in Zuly 79 they were all brim full, though the Rivulets 
near them were in a manner dry ; they are 8 or 10 in number, and 
all very deep, yet none of them empties it ſelf into the River. bur 
the bigeſt which my worthy friend Mr. Thomas Gent found by the 
plummet to be but 9 or 10 yards deep, though they had always 
before been eſteemed bottomleſs, And 

51. Dr. Boat informes us that the Springs in {reland (where 
there are very many) for the moſt part of them are of this taſhi- 
on, like toa {mall pit tull of waterto the brim, andruning forth at 
the lower ſide, without nojſe or bubling ", as the biggeſt of thoſe 
at Dunſmoore does ; and another of this kind on Alrewas Hays 
near the North-Weſt Angle of the Plate courſe, which thus always 
overflowes, and by the vulgar is falfly reputed bottomleſs; though 
indecd it be not inconfiderable, that being 4 foot ſquare at thetop, 
which it holds for as many foot deep, and after turning into a 
round of two foot and ; diameter, and fituatin a fine plain almoſt 
level, without any thing deſerving the name of a hill to affiſt it, the 
forementioned ingenious Mr. Wolferſian tound the plummet to 
deſcend in it 42 foot, before it reacht the bottom ; For if the 
greatelt rains as Seneca aflerts fink into the Earth never above ten 
toot®, or ifas the Anonymous French Author believes, who ſeems to 
have taken a great deal of care in this matter, they never wet above 
2a foot and a halfe; and if as the ſame Author thinks all rains that 
fall upon plains areſpent in the nouriſhment of Plants, &c. I ſee 
not how this ſort of Springs, whether they run or nor, that lye ſo 
deep, andare conſtantly tull it they do not run, as wellin droughts 
as wet weather, ſhould have their ſupply from rains, /nows, &c, or 
from any other place, but ſome Magazzne of waters in the buwels of 
the Earth, 

52. Butit may be it will be objeted that though theſe Springs 
are conſtant, yet they are but weak, and ſome of them never proflu- 
ent, ſo that a very ſmall ſupply even from the ſuperficies of the 
Earth may keep them ſo ; which though ſcarce to be granted, yet 
let us admit for once that it may be ſo; but what then ſhall we ſay 
to thoſe mighty perennial Springs that conſtantly throw forth great 
quantities of water, without ſenſible abatement in what ſeaſon 
{oever ? whereof there is onenear Acdon 7ruf/et, and Forwel Spring 
in Cank wood may paſs for another, that do conſtantly ſo; but 
thoſe which excell all the reſt of this County (as well upon this, as 

o» Ger, Boat's Nat. Hiſt, of Ireland, Chap. 7. Sect, 1. * L. An. Seneca Nat. Yuaſt. 


Lib. 3: cap. 7. * De L' Origme des fontains Partie ſeconae, p. 167. 
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other accounts hereatter ro be mention'd_) are the Springs at 
Willowbridge, belonging to the Right Honorable the Virtuous and 
moſt Accompliſh't Lady, Jane Lady Gerard Baroneſs Gerard of 
Gerards Bromley, the firit a&tual Encouraper of this Deſigne, the 
Proſpet& of whoie Paternal Seat, is here moſt deſervedly added, 
Tab. 4. whereof there is one, that (notwithſtanding it is oppreſt 
with a valt weight of water always lying uponit,) throws out con- 
{tantly at leaſt 6 cubick /nches of water (and fo does the Spring at 
the foot of Berry bank, near the Village of Darlafton) belide 60 
more greatand {mall (that yield trom-fix to one cubic Inch of was- 
ter) which all rife befide'it, within leſs than 20 yards ſquare; 
and yet no conſiderable Hills near, like toreceive rain enough to 
ſupply theſe waters; that from the el/s to the Lodg being bur 
an ealy aſcent, and thole 'twixt Madley Park and Mare, and of 
Aſhley heath, at too great a diſtance; and (if they do contribute 
any thing) ſupplying the Expence of other Rizulets either flowing 
from them, or runing between themand theſe Springs, as the Ri- 
ver 7ern does between Willowbridge, and all the Hills near Made- 
ley and Mare. | 

53. I know that the right Worſhipful the Learned Sr. Chri- 
flopher VIren the now worthy Preſedent of the Royal Society ha's 
contrived a Rain-bucket to meaſure the quantity of Rain that falls, 
which as ſoon as 'tis full, empries it ſelfinto a Ciftern, and fo re- 
ceives more; which how often it performs is recorded by a VVea- 
ther Clock, as may be fcen in the Repoſatory 'of the R. Societyat 
Greſham Colleges, by which it might eafily be computed whether 
ſufficient rain lalls coommunibus annis upon the declivities of 
ground toward any Spring, to ſupply the conſtant fux of it ; which 
yet Ithink ha's never been duely obierved for a whole year round : 
But the torecited anonymous French Author ha's been ſo induſtri- 
ous and curious in this point, that he computed the riſe of rain- 
water 1n a Conſervatory for divers years, and found the mean riſe 
ro amount to 19 /nches and 24 lines; He made alſo an F/timat of 
the courle of che River Seine from the ſpring head to Ainay le Duc, 
3 miles off (where there enters another Rivulet thatſwells it) 
with the dechivities of the ground for amile on each fide, which 
was all he coald reaſonably think might contribute tors flux, and 
this /pace of three miles long and two broad, he made the Con. 
ſervatory of the rain-water to furniſh the River for. a whole year : 
Upon which Tra of ground, being fix miles ſquarein ſurface, ſup- 
poſeing that. during .a whole year, there have fallen rain to the 
height of 19 [nches and 2 lines as atoreſaid, it amounts he fays to 
280 Millions 899942 Muids of water. F< 
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54. Now that he might give a groſs Eftimat (for he pretends 
not at all to be preciſe in it) of the Quantity of the water runin 
away in this River, compared with the quantity of rain that fell 
upon that traCt of ground before mentiond, he computed (from 
compariſon made with the River of the Gebelines near Verſailles 
where it hath 50 Inches of water by meaſure) that this River 
could not have above 1000 or 1200 [nches of water always run- 
ing, compenlating the leſſer quantity that it hath at its ſource, 
with the greater that it hath towards Ainay /e Duc: And follow- 
ing thoſe that make profeſſion of governing and conveying ſpring 
waters., hc judg'd that a cubick, /nch of water yielded in 24 hours 
83 Muids, agreeing with thoſe that ſay thar a cubical veſſel whoſe 
ſide is two foot Paris meaſure holds one Muid of water : Or (which 
is the ſame thing) thar a veſſel which contains 83 Muids of wa- 
ter will make an [ch of water run continually for 24 hours; fo 
that for a whole year (which 1s near 356rtimes as much) there 
will be required 30378. Muids to make an inch water flow con- 
ſtantly : which 83 Muids (to put them into Engliſh mea- 
ſure) make 68 Hogsheads and. 42 Gallons, Ale or Beer mea- 
ſure ; every French Muid containing 16777 2g cubic Inches Eng- 
liſh, which is 59&; or 59 Ale or beer Gallons and x proxime; ſo that 
accounting 92 Gallons to the Hogshead, the Muid contains ſcarce 
of a Hogshead. . 

55. Theſe particulars being granted him, he concludes that it 
one Inch of water require 83 Muids tor aday, then 1200 Inches 
require 99600 Muids, wheretore for a whole year, which isnear 
366 times as much, there, will be required 36453600 Muids ; 
which being dedutted from the 28089994 2 Muids, which he ({up- 
poſed to fall annually upon the Conſervatory or tratt of Land of 
ſix miles ſquare that he judg'd might contribute ro the flux of that 
river, there remains 244446342 Mutds, 1.e.'twixt 6 and 7 times 
as mnch as was ſpent inthe maintenance of the River: which he 
thinks ſo abundantly exceeds what 1s ordinarily required for other 
occaſions and loſſes, ſuch as the nouriſhment of Plants, ſupply tor 
wopors, extraordinary {wellings of the River whilit itrazns, and 
deviations of the water other ways, that there needs but the fixr, 
at moſt bur the fift part of che rainand ſnow water that falls, to 
make a River run the whole year *. Which indeed is ſo vaſt a diſ- 
proportion,that one would'think at firſt fight that the gue/ion were 
determin'd; and there 1s no queſtion bur it had been ſo, did all 
the Conſervatories and Springs in the world hold ſuch a diſpropor- 
tion, though it were leſs by one halt. 


56, Butletusſee what this Author mult very likely have con- 
' De L Origine des Fontains ſeconde partie. from pig. 198. to pag. 207. - 
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claded in caſe he had confidered ſuch Springs as thoſe above men- 
tion'd at Willowbridge S 52, where the bigeſt conſtantly throws 
out (without any fenfible abatement) at leaſt fix cubick Inches of 
water, beſide 60 more that yeild other different proportions, from 
6 inches down to one, and all theſe within (perhaps little more) 
than 10 yards fquare fo that they may all without difficulty be 
eſteem'd as one ; Had, I ſay,this Author but lighted on ſuch Springs 
as theſe, whole Conſervatory too muſt be very narrow, for the Ri- 
ver Zernrnnning cloſe by them, cuts of all contribution from one 
fide, and receives in great meaſure what elfe might have been fup- 
poſed to come from the ozher, he had found perhaps near as great 
a diſproportion between the Spring and the Conſervatory, as he 
did betore between the Conſervatory and the Spring : For granting 
Willowbridg Park to be the Conſervatory for theſe Springs, whoſe 
ſurface we will alſo allow to be a mile ſquare, and that the rain 
annually falling upon its /ſ#perficies doth amount to 19 Inches 
and 2; lines, yet ſuppoſing roo (what cannot be reaſonably de- 
nyed) that great part of the water that this traft of ground con- 
tributes is received all along into the River both above and below 
the Springs, it cannot well he thonght (the whole Conſervatory 
being but z part of chat for the Seine) that it can furniſh & part 
of water in 10 yards {quare, for which the French Author allowed 
no lefs than three miles im lengrh. 

57. Butwe will grant notwithſtanding the differences of the 
latitudes of the Conſetvatories, and of the longitudes for the iflnes of 
the waters, that the waters of the Conſervatory of Willowbridg do ſo 
concenter (which 1s very improbable) as to furniſh = part within 
that little ſpace,of what the French Authors did in 3 miles in 
length, that is 28089994 Muids of water in a whole year, yet the 
difproportion wilt be great between theſe Springs and their Con- 
ſeruatory: For the greateſt of theſe Springs alone (atthe rate of 
83 Muids for every cubic Inch) vents 2988. Muids or 24.69 Hogs- 
heads dayly; that is, r093608 Muids, or 903654 Hogsheads 
yearly; to which add the other 60 Springs venting different pro- 
portions from 6 cubic Mches down to one, the mean whereof will 
be each 3 cubic inches, they vent each 546804, Muids, or 451827 
Hogsheads yearly ; that is all of them together 32808240 Muids, 
or 27109620 Hogsheads; which 32808240 Muids being added 
to the 1093608 Muids of the greateſt Sprinp, amounts to 
33901848 Muids, which is 481 1 854 Muids more then *twas ſup- 
poled the Conſervatory could furniſh in a year : without allow- 
ance made for the great quantities that muſt needs be ſpent in the 
nouriſhment of [rees and other Plants, and the much greater in 
Exhalations: For it we may believe experience, the vapors that 
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are exhaled into the Air for Clouds and diſtill again in rains, come 
not{o much from the Seas, as fromthe moiture of the Earth; thus 
we ſee that in uliginous boggy Countrys (ſuch as Ireland) the rains 
are frequent,whereas in the Sandy deſerts of Africand Arabia they 
have no rains at all: Not to mention with what difficulty ſalt wa- 
ters do evaporat, or that our moſt laſting rains come from the Ea/t 
and Southi. e, from the Landward and not from the Sea: to which 
add that the greareſt rains obſtrud the pores of the Earth by fil- 
ling them with dirt, ſo that they cannot deſcend above a foor 
and : (which is owned by this Author) and are therefore for 
the moſt part carryed away in floods : Whence 'tis yet plainer 
how unlikely it is that ſuch mighty Springs as theſe ſhould bemain- 
tained by rains falling on ſuch a Conſervatory. 

58, And yet how inconfiderable are theſe Springs at Iillow- 
bridg, in compariſon of ſome others there are in the world, and 
particularly of one in the French Authors owne Country, the foun- 
tain head of the River /a Sorgue in the County of Venaiſin; which 
ſays Gaſſendus,ab ipſa ſftatim ſcaturigine evadit navigabilis, i.e. that 
comes from ſo great a Spring, that it is navigable preſently at its 
very riſe ©; whereof had he delivered us ſonice an account as he 
ha's done of the other, he had certainly given himſelf and the 
world better ſatisfa&tion. But for clearer evidence of the mat+ 
ter in hand, becauſe the Conſervatories tor fingle Springs are al- 
ways as uncertain as they are unequal, let us conſider the immenſe 
quantities of water that are diſembogued into the,Sea by all the 
Rivers, and make an eftimat whether an annual riſe of 19 inches 
and 2, lines over the wholeface of the Earth will ſuffice for them ; 
the queſtion ſeeming to be rendred much leſs ditticult, by how 
much 'tis enlarged, there being now but one, an tother, to be 
confider'd, whereas before every little Spring was a new queſtion. 
To come then quick and cloſe to the buſineſs, 

59. I will found my computation upon that of Ricciolus in his 
Almageſtum novum, where he tells us that the Eridanusot Po be- 
ing but 1000 paces broad, and 15 foot or 3 paces deep (Aa very 
inconfiderable River in reſpe& of ſome others_) pours forth into 
the Adriatic 1 8000000 of cubical paces of water every hour (ſup- 
poſeing it to run but fix miles in that time) that is 432000000 
per diem, which is near 1555 2000000 of cubic pacesper Annum *, 
and yet I take thisto be a River of the third and loweſt Claſs of 
great Rivers, ſcarce lo big as the Thames or Severn in England, or 


i Pet. Gaſſend: Phyſ. Seft. 3. Memb. pr. Lib. 1. cap. 3. near Blawbeher in the Dukedom of 
of Wartemberg in Schwabenland is much ſuch anothcr, that vomits up water in ſo great abun- 
dance that the Rirver at the mouth of it 1s a furlong broad, Foh. Herbmii de Catarattis. Lib. tr. 
cap. I1, * Joh. Bapt. Ricciols Almageſti novi, Lib 2. cap. 13. 
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the Rhoſnein France, whereof there may perhaps be aboye a hun- 
dred in the world (as well as theſe) not thought conſiderable 
enough to be numbred by Varenius in his ſecond Claſs : In which he 
places the Rhine, the Elve, Euphrates, Tanais, Borythenes, Petzo- 
ra, Peſida, Tabab, Trtiis &c, to the number of twenty: And in his 
firſt, the Nile, Niger, Danow, 0by, Ganges, Feniſcea, Parana, Rio de 
la Plata, Orellana, Maragnon, Omaranna, Canada or of St. Laurence, 

anſu,Volga,&c. tothe number of 16 or 17* : The laſt whereof 
{he Volga | alone (as the fame Yarenius ha's computed it) 
throws forth water ſufficient within a yearinto the Caſpian Sea to 
cover the whole Earth»; which allowing for the depth of the 
innumerable Valleys, will amount at leaſt to as much as the x 
inches and 21 lines can come too; Nor ſurely can that of St. Lau- 
rence pour forth leſs, it runing as the ſame Author informs us 600 
German miles, and being broad at the mouth as Ricciolus declares, 
no leſs than 60 (I ſuppoſe hemeans [talian) miles *, 

60, Now it the Podo vent intothe Adriatic Sea 1555 2000000 
of cubic paces in a year, the River of Ft. Laurence being 60 times as 
broad (not to mention the likelyhood of its being much deeper 
muſt vent at lealt nine hundred thirty three thouſand, one bs 
dred and twenty Millions of cubical paces of water, wkich (to 
depend npon Varenius s ſupputation, and the near equality of the 
two rivers, to avoid multiplicity of Arithmetic) muſt either of 
them expend water enough to cover the ſuperficies of the whole 
Earth to the height atleaſt of 19 Inches and 23 /ines: But if nei- 
ther of theſe will be thought ſufficient to do it, certainly it cannot 
be denyed to the Argyropotamus or Rio de Ia Plataotherwile call'd 
St. Chriſtophers which I take to be the bigeſt River in the World, 
the ſame Ricciolus exprelly alerting that Nilus, Ganges, and Eu- 
phrates put all together will nor.equal it; its mouth being 90 
miles broad, and runing with ſuch violence into the Sea, that ir 
makes it freſh for 200 miles forward”. Yet it any Man will be fo 
unreaſonable as togrant it to neither of theſe, nor to all zhree toge- 
ther, ſurely it will be difficult to find one, that will be ſo hardy as 
to deny it theſe, and 1000 more at leaſt that there are inthe World 
of all magnitudes, which put together, in my weak judgment can- 
not but exceed the 19 Inches &c. upon a modeſt account leſs than 
three, if not five hundred times over : Whence the Reader may be 
fatisfyed that a Conſervatory of water over the ſurface of the Earth 
of ſucha height, is not like toſupply all the Rivers of the World. 

61. And if the cold freſh water Rivers be not furniſh't from 
rains, much leſs ſure can the hot, Salt, or bitter ones have their 

» Bernh. Varenis Geograph. General. Lib. 1. cap. 16. Prop. 279. * Ibid. Prop. 5. * oh. 
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origine thence ; for ſuch we find there are in very good Authors : 
Whereof Peter Martyr ſays there is one in Cuba fo large that it 
is navigable, and yet ſo hot that one can hardly endureto touch 
it* ; and there is a Spring in Ireland that 1s as hot as watercan 
poſſibly be made with fre; and in Japan another yet much hot- 
ter, it retaining heat as Caronius writes 3 times longer than other 
water heated withfire*: As unlikely too are the Sa/? or bitter 
Rivers ſuch as Exampeus near Callipadum in Aſia minor”, tohave 
their maintenance from rains; or any Bathes, Saltworks, or other 
Medicated waters; nay ſo far are they from it, that by the fall of 
rains, they are all much prejudic'd, it not rendered wholy uſeleſs 
by them, at leaſt for ſometime ; the Bathes being cooled, the 
brine weakened by the mixture with the freſhes, and all Medicinal 
Springs \o diluted, that they become thence ineffecual, till theſe 
rain watersare carryed off again. 

62. Not that the rains deſcend ſo low as where the waters 
are heated by fermentations or otherwiſe, or made ſalt by the 
Mineral glebes they paſs through ; but by mixing with them here 
above at their exit ; for it is plain that moſt of the rain-waters 
( as ſhall be further proved hereafter ) which are not preſently 
carryed away by the Rivulets, ſtand in ponds, high-ways, or other 
hollows in the ground, till the Sun exhales them into Clouds again ; 
and never deſcend into the ſolid Earth ( which is ſufficient for 
the nouriſhment of all ſorts of Plants ) above ten foot at moſt; 
whereas the heats for the Bathes lic very deep: For who ever 
met with any near the ſurface of the Earth ſufficient to make 
waters ſo hot as they are here in Englandat the Bath, or St. Vin- 
centsrock, or at Porcet near Aken in Germany, where they have 
a little hole in the freet which they call Hell cover'd with a move- 
able Grate, the water whereok is ſo hot, that the neighbours ronnd 
about in the Summer time, when they have nofre, boyle their 
Eggs init (letting them down in a Net) which jt will do to hard- 
neſs,in a little ſpace®:; Or whoever met with any rocks of natural 
ſalt ſonear the day (as they call it) like to make ſuch brine as they 
have at the ſaltworks in Cheſhire, or at the Brine pits in the Pariſh- 
of Weſton in this-County: The Medicated waters indeed are very 
weakin compariſon of theſe, yet being ſpoiled with rains as well 
as the reſt, tis probable at leaſt that none of them come from rains, 
dews, &c. | 

63. Further add that if it be ſo unlikely that the cold or hor, 
freſh or Salt Springs come from rains where there fall plenty of 


b Sommario de L' Indie Occidentali del S. Don Pietro Martire cap. 7. p. 6. Stamp. Venet. 
L Anno 1565, * Bernh. Varenu Geograph. Gen. Lib, 1. cap. 17. Prop. 7. * Ibid, prop. g. 
* Lod. Rowzze M. D. Treatiſe of Tunbridg waters, cap, 4. 
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them ; more improbable is it {till (that I fay not impoſlible) 
that the Springs in ſuch Countrys where there falls litrle rain ſhould 
be ſupplyed irom it: and yet we are credibly informed that the 
Springs in ſuch places flow. as plentifully as elſewhere, In the 
Ile Mayo (one of thole of Cape Verd) which lyeth in the Torrid 
Zone 13 degr.and 3o m. Northof the Aguator, it never rains but 
3 weeks in Julyin the whole year, yet there riſes a Spring of pure 
treſh water, makeing a Rivulet about 14 foot wide and two dee 
inthe middle of the //and, betore it has run above half way to the 
Sea; of which dimenſions it was found by the ingenious Mr, 
James Toung of Plimouth alter ten months drought ; nor could he 
perceive by the banks that it could ran much larger after the 
ſhowers in Fuly, than it did then aiter ſo long a want ofthem«: 
Whence 'tis evident there may continue a conſtant /arge fux of 
water for ten or eleven months together without recruits from 
rains. Which being lo remarkable a caſe, I cannot but recom- 
mend it tothe examination of our curious French Author, defireing 
him tolet us know, after allowance made for what the dry and 
parched Earth doth drink up of the ſhowers Cthe J/land being fi- 
that inthe Torrid Zone) how many Inches there will beleft (and 
lines too, for I know he mult be critical) to ſupply ſuch a Current. 
And alter he has done with that, let him next confider another at 
Rotunda in the Weſt Indies where it rains in like manner but once a 
year, which though a very ſmall //7and, has a Spring rileing in the 
middle of it, fo very profluent, that as we are told the whole 
[land would be ſhort in proportion for a Conſervatory ſufficient to 
{upply it, though it rain'd there conſtantly all the year round, 
As perhaps might the Srrophades, which as the learned and ingeni- 
ous Sr. George Wheeler tells us, are lands judg d diſtant about 
fifty miles from Zant and thirty from the Morea, lying very low, 
and the biggeſtnot above five miles in circuit; nevertheleis they 
report (lays he) that there is ſuch plenty of freſh water there, 
chat one cannot thruſt a ſtick into the ground but the water guſhes 
out in the place. Much leſs ſtill would the rock in the 7 hracic Bo/- 
phorus, on which ſtands the Sconce call'd the Maiden-Tower, be 
ſufficient for this purpoſe, which, as the ſame worthy Author alſo 
tells us, though not above 3o yards about, and encompaſſed with 
a deep Sea, yet has a fountain of freſh water ſpringing trom it ?. 

64. And as there are Springs where there is little or no razn, 
ſo in many places in the World there are no Springs at all, though 
there fall rain enough, and all other requiſetes in being that this 


4 Lefture Cutleriane de potentia Reſtitutiva p. 28. «Ibid. p. 32, * Sr. Geo. Wheelers 
T,yages P. 45, 46, and 208. wide ettam Cardanum de warietate Lib. 1. Cap. 6, in mitio, ub 
de forte du'cis aque m Maris ſcopulo: of which ſee F 7 7, of this Chapter, 
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Hypotheſss demands, ſuch as loſe pervious Earth to receive, Moun- 
tains to contain, anda well luted bottom to ſupport ; as the {ame 
ingenious Mr /ames Young oblerved at Lipart an Ile near Sicily 
where all theſe concurred, and yet there Springs 1n it not one 
drop of water *; whence-#t maniteltly appears ( whatever is 
pretended ) how unapt rains are to caule Springs, though they 
may and doe ſometimes accidentally increaſe them ; But we need 
not goe fo far as the fruittull Iſle of Lipari for fatisfadtion in this 
point, it being plainly ſo in a large tra&t of ground in the Counzy 
of Kent, there riſeing not one Spring all along between the Dover 
road to Londonand the ridge ot hills above Charing, Lenham, and 
Maidſtone; from Oſpringe to the banks of the River Medway ; which 
I take to be about 17 miles in length, and about 5 in bredth, and 
yet the Earth in all this Country is bibulons enough of rain, and 
has Hills C if they be fo requiſit ) for Cifternsto contain it, and a 
cloſe firm bed of Chalk at 1o or 15 foot diſtance underneath to 
ſupport it, that it fink not too deep into the Earth; Underneath 
which Chalk "tis true there areplentiful Springsenough ; but no 
man that knows the place, or is well inform'd abour it, can imagin 
that theſe can come from the rains ; rhe bed of Chalk underneath 
the uppermoſt mould, being altogether impervious, and ſome. 
times threeſcore, but very ſeldom leſs than ten or twenty fathom 
thick: which too certainly muſt be the reaſon that the Sea Springs 
doe not riſe here as inother places, the bed ot Chalk being as im- 
penetrable tothem below, as tothe Rains from above. 

65. Thus haveing made ir probable at leaſt that moſt Springs 
doe not ſo much depend upon rain as ſome would have us beleive, 
let us proceed from negative to poſitive arguments, and fee 
whether we cannot prove that the Springsare attually furniſh't by 
ſubterraneous paſſages from the Fea, or that there is really ſuch an 
inferior Circulation of waters between them, as that the Rivers 
never fail, nor the Seaever grows full. That ſome Springs are main- 
tained immediatly from the Sea, I take to be lo certain, that there 
is ſcarce a maritime Towne in anynation but will readily ſubſcribe 
it, their waters being generally brackiſh, but more or leſs according 
as they are nearer, or more remote from the Sea : Putei effoſſe que 
magis a mari diſtant, eo minus ſunt ſalſ: lays Cardans, and forthe 
aforeſaid Mr. Zames Toung found it at Plimouth*, and thus I know 
It to be upon moſt of the Sea-coaſts of England; thus Ceſar in his 
diſtreſsat Alexandria, digging on the Shores found great quantities 
of freſb water ſpringing into his pits in one nights time; and the 
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ſame Mr. Toung tells us,that the River at the Ifle Mayo diſembogue- 
ing it ſelf into the Sea, remote from the Roads ar an incon- 
venient place for boats, the Mariners are conſtrained to dig wells in 
a bank of ſand, which though between the Ocean and the pickle 
of a Salt pond that lyes between this bank, and the J/land, yer in 
24 hours they can get 3 or 4 foot indepth of clear water, which 
viſibly trickles through the ſandand cannot poflibly be other than 
Sea water, by reaſon of the fituation of the bank and Well; yer 
raſting ſo little of Salz,that it is drinkable, and ht to boile meat in *: 
From all which I think tis pretty maniteſt in the firſt place, that 
Salt water will gradually become freſh by tranſcolation. 

66. So that it only remains toſhew, that it may and does con- 
vey itſelf to great diſtances not only by this means, but by mighty 
indroughts, which perhaps are atter divided into ſmaller paſſages, 
that at length diminiſh (before they come very near the Spring 
head) into capillaries, and laſtly being ſomwhat more obſtrufed, 
become the Calenders themſelves ; which that it really does, it is 
more than probable, from the ſudden floppage, and intermiſſions of 
Rivers without mention of droughts, and from the change of freſb 
water Rivers into Salt ones ; For how ſhould ſuch Rivers as the 
great River Trent that riſes in this County become dry of a ſudden 
as it was obſerved to be at Nottingham (and no queſtion was fo 
at other places) Arn. 1110. temp. H. 1. from the morning till 3 in 
the afternoon as Knighton informs us', had not its Springs been 
ſupplyed by ſuch ſubterraneous paſſages, which being caſually 
ſtopt by the fall of Earth, could not furniſh water till ſuch time as 
it could work its way again, through that fallen Earth, or find 
ſome other paſſage. Four years after on the fixt of the [des of 
OAob. An. 11 14. as Simeon Dunelmenſ;s and Fohn Bromton acquaint 
us, the River Medway in Kent for ſeveral miles together did fo fail 
of water, that for two whole days the ſmalleſt veſſels could nor paſs 
upon it ” : The ſame Authors allo tell us that the River 7 hames 
{uffter'd the ſame lack of water at the ſame time, but Matthew Paris 
ſays expreſsly it was on the fourth of the Kalends of April halt a year 
before, when he relates it was ſo dry for twodays that the Sea it 
ſelf alſo failedot reaching the ſhore for 12 miles forward, alſo for 
the ſame two days"; the other Authors adding, that Children 
could wade over between the Bridg and the =. and that ir 
was not above the knee under the Bridg it ſelf. 

67. And yet they give us noaccount of any drought that occa- 
ſion'd any of theſe; nor indeed was it likely fince their durance 
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was ſo ſhort; they muſt moſt probably therefore happen upon 
ſome /tpppage ofthe great ma//er Pipes that ſupplyed them, which 
lyedeepin the Earth, fo that they could not run again till they 
had forced their paſ/age:which perhaps may be allo the true natural 
cauſe of the ſudden i{tanding of the Rivers Elva, Motala, and Gul/- 
pang in Sweden ſometimes tor 2 or 3 days, which Biazius, Herbinius, 
and Loccenius tell us, happend in the years 1566.1632". 1638, 
1639”. 1665 4, For we cannot well ſuppoſe that ſuch mighty 
things ſhould happen from any /r-ppage of the ſmall dudus's of 
rains and dews, which are many,and lye diſperlt at great diſtances, 
and cannot in any likelyhood be ſtopt thus together : whereas 
upon the obſtruftion-of any of the great Canals that lye deep and 
come immediatly. from the ſea; it is ealy to apprehend how the 
capillary Tubes proceeding from them may be all ſtopt together, 
And as the Communication between the ſprings and ſea ſeems pro- 
bable from the obfrudions of the paſ/ages between them, lo it 
ſeems to be manifeſt from the too much opening of them : Whence 
It is that ſometimes freſh water /prings have turned to ſalt ones ; 
the /ea water which ſupplyed them (having gotten a wide open 
Channel) being upon this account not ſufficiently percolated, and 
ſo remaining /alt: as it happen'd once in Cariaas Plinyreports, 
where the River near the Temple of Neptune which was known be- 
fore to be fre/hand potable, turned all upon a ſuddeninto /alt wa- 
ter *, which it could hardly have done (1 think) had it been 
{upplyed by rains, 

68. But theſe ſubterraneous communications appear yet more 
manifeſt, from the many Springs in the World that ebb and flow 
with the Sea, ſuch as that mentioned by Camden in the Cantred 
of Bichan in Caermarthinſhire, upon the Hill where Careg Caſtle 
ſtood ©; rhat of Marſac in Gaſcony, which lays Varenius exaGily 
obſerves the 7ides of the Garonne at Burdeaux*; and another that 
Gaſſendus mentions in a little and at the mouth of theRiver 
Timavus* : But theſe are inconliderable in-compariſon of that on 
the top of a high Mountain in the Province of Connag ht in Ireland 
which though it pun&ually obſerve the motions of the Sea, yet we 
are told is a Spring of freſhwater ; and fois that call'd Lou-Zara 
among the mountains of Cabret in Gallzcia in Spain, whichalſo 
ebbs and flowes, though it be diſtant no leſs than 20 leagues 
trom the Sea»; To which let me.add ( what exceeds all the reſt ) 


* Foh. Loccenii Hiſtoria Suecane Lib. 7. p. 370. & Lib. 8. p. 606. Edit. Franc. & Lipſie 
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Lib. 31. cap. 5- * Camden in Caermarthynſh. © B. Varenii Geegraph. Gen, Lib. I. cap. 
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that on the top of that part of the Mount Erminius in Portugal, 
which lifts it ſelf up above all the reſt in the manner of a Pyramid, 
(which part the /nhabitants for diſtinftion call Mount Cantari ) 
ſummo in cacumine in the very top of this ſays Yaſconcellius, there 
is a Lake (many paces about) that moſt accuratly obſerves the 
reciprocation of the Sea », Which I ſuppoſe may be enough toju- 
ſtify my ſentence, ſhould 1 pronounce it for certain, that there 
are ſuch communications between the Springs and Seas. 

- 69, Yet for further. Evidence it muſt not be omitted, that there 
are many Lakes in the World of Salt water, that have no ſuperter- 
raneons Vents into the Sea, and ſome of them full of Sharks and 
other Sea fiſh ;, as that in the Palley of Cajovani in the Province 
of Beinoa in Hiſpaniola called Haguypabon, which ſays Peter Mar- 
tyr is 3o miles long and 12 broad, and though it ſwallow no leſs 
than 24 Rivers of freſh water that flow from the Mountains, yet 
ſuch mighty quantities of /ea waters ſometimes boyle into it 
(which bring Sharks and other ſea þ/þ along with them ) thar 
it is /alt notwithſtanding ; And as it ſomtimes throws forth, ſo 
at other times again it ingulfes the waters with that mighty vio- 
lence, that it often draws in the Fiſhermen, boats and all, which 
it never throws up again upon the ſhoars, as things uſually are 
that are ſwallowed by the /ea. He tells us alſoof another of this 
kind in the ſame J[Fand, that anſwers the former in all reſpeds, 
but in greatneſs*, And PVarenius informs us that there is another 
in the Iſle Cuba two leagues round, that is alſo ſalt, and has ſea 
#/þ in it, though it likewiſe receive freſh Rivers. He tells us alſo 
of another in Peru; another in Madagaſcar ; and the Lake Aſ- 
phaltites, though it receive the freſh water River of Jordan, is not 
{weet ; and may pals for another ?, 

70. Towhich add the vaſt Lake or rather Caſpian Sea, which 
though it rake in all the waters of the Volga which as has been 
ſaid before throws into it enough in a year to cover the whole 
Terraqueous globe, beſide many other great Rivers; yet is ſalt 
water, has Sea fiſh in it, and never overflowes;No more than the 
Mediterranean ſea it ſelf, which in regard it never vents it ſelf into 
the ſea, but receives water from it at both ends, from the Azlantic 
by the ſtraights of Gibraltar, and from the Euxin throngh the 
Thracic Boſphorus, as it were from two Rivers ; may pals too 
for a Lake: and yet I ſay though this Sea perpetually receives 
thoſe vaſt influxes of water, it never overflowes ſo much as the 
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low Country of Egypt. Hither too may be referred all Rivers that 
are \wallowed by the Earth and never riſe again, ſuch as thoſe 
in the Province of Caizimu in Hiſpaniola, where there are ſeveral, 
that after they have run fourſcore and ten miles, fall all into a 

reat Cave, under the root of a very high Mountain *. Now how 
theſe Lakes ſhould come at all to beſalt, or how Sea f/bſhould 
be brought into them? or what ſhould become of the mighty 
quantities of water received into ſuch valt Lakes as the Caſpian 
and Mediterranean Seas that never overflow, or into that great 
Cave in the Province of Caizimu? unleſs there are ſuch cummuni. 
cations between the Seas and ſuch Eakes, for the conveyance of 
ſalt waters and fiſh, and for expence of the others, in ſupplying of 
Rivers; will be difficult I am afrajd to be reſolved to fati(- 
tation, 

71. Again that there are ſuch paſages is further evident, fro 

the many heterogeneous bodies belonging to the ſea, that are 
many times found by diging in the bowels of the Earth, ſuchas 
the ſhells of Sea f/b, Mats, Anchors, parts of Ships &c. {uch 
were the ſubterraneous Cock/e, Muſcle, and Oyſter ſells found in 
the diging of a Well at Sr. William D' Oylies in Norfolk many foot 
under ground, and at conſiderable diſtance from the ſea, of which 
the ingenious Author of Mercurius Centralis has given us an ac- 
count ;and ſuch was the Maſt He mentions dug out of the top of 
a high hill in Greenland with a pulley hanging toit »: But the moſt 
prodigious ſtory that we have of this kind,is that of Baptiſta Fulgo- 
ſus, Ludovicus Moſcardus, and Theodorus Moretus, who tell us that 
at the village of Bern in Switzerland An.1460.ina Mine 5 o fathoms 
deep, there was dug up a whole Ship, with its Anchors and bro- 
ken Mafls, in which were the Carcaſes of 40 Mariners, together 
with their Merchandiſe: which Fulgoſus more particularly tells 
us, as a thing done in his owne time, and ſeen by many grave 
attd ſober men, from whom (qui in repreſentes fuere ) He lays 
He received a perſonal account of it *. And yet this will not ſeem ſo 
very ſtrange neither, it we confider what mighty Charybdes there are 
in the JVorld, whereof Andreas Moralis informes us He met with | 
one upon the coaſt of Hiſpaniola ( which no doubt was it that 
ſupplyed the Lake aforemention'd 5. 69. of this Chapter) where 
the water was drawn with that violence into the Earth, that not- 
withſtanding their, utmoſt endeavours, the Ship hardly eſcaped 
being ſucked intoit *, 
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72. But that which exceeds all the reft in the world (to omib 
that on the coaſt of Siczly, that in the River Somme in Picardy 
betwixt Amiensand Abbeville, and that of Paulus Warnefridus «) is 
the fluxus Moſchonius,the Moskoeftroome or Maal/troome,between the 
Iles of Meſkoe, Weroe, Roeft and Loufouden, on the coaſt of 
Norway, now by ſome called the Mousk; but: antiently Zupaa@+ 
dandorns by Homer *;, umbilicus Maris by Paulus Diaconus; anhelitus 
Mundi, by Mela ; Nares Mundiby Solinus ; Acheron by Suidas, and 
Orpheus in his Argonautics ; and rpm by Plato and Ariſtotle ;; 
Which as Ortelius deſcribes it, is noleſs than 4.& miles round, and 
upon the 7ides comeing in, {wallowes in a manner the whole ſeq 
with an incredible noiſe, drawing in Ships, Whales,or whatever elſe 
comes within its compals, and daſhing them to pieces againſt the 
ſharprocks, that there are in the deſcent of this dreadfull Hiatus ; 
and then upon the Ebb throwing them out again with as prodi> 
gious a violence, in fo much that ſome have attributed the whole 
flux and reflux of the ſea ( and not without fome reaſon) to this 
vaſt Vorag0®. Now though indeed it be unlikely that the Ship found 
at Bern ſhould be drawn inhere, and carryed underground to fo 
oreat adittance, all things ſuck't in here being ſuppoſed to be 
thrown out again as Peter Clauſſon and the learned and ingenious 
Olaus Rudbeck have deſcribed it, who think too with Brinckius that 
there is no bottomleſs ſubterraneous paſlage *, though 'ris hard to 
think whar leſs could rcceiveſuch a prodigious Maſsof waters *; 
Yet who knows what vaſt Indraughts there may be in the Medi- 
terranean (it not done by that near Sicily that may be ſufficient 
to perform it ? For that there mult be ſuch paſſages and immenſe 
ones too, mult be taken for evident trom the conſtant conſumption 
of thewaters that are ſo conſtantly thrown in, unleſs any Man can 
ſhew us which way elſe they are diſpoſed off. 

73. I know it hath been conje&urd that the waters received 
into the Mediterranean and the Baltic (to which alſo the wa- 
ter always ſets inward through the Sound) are carryed forth a- 
gain by an under current in the ſtraights leading into thoſe ſeas: 
and it muſt not be denyed but there may be ſuch a thing as a con- 
trary motion. of water in the ſame channel: thus the Watermen 
at London will all tell you, that at the turning of the water in 
the river Thames, it will be tide of ebb by the thore for ſome time, 
when it is yet flood in the middle; and fo wice verſa, flood by 
the ſhore, when yet ehbing in the middle. So in the Downes 
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they will tell you, where the Sea runs tide and half tide ( as they 
call it ) it will be ebbing water, or flood upon the thore, three hours | 
before it is ſo inthe offing, 1 e. oft at Sea; which it may be can- 
not well be conceived without an under, as well as upper Cur- 
rent. Though theſe home Experiments, 1 ſay, cannot well be 
denyed, yet I find it little more than gratis dium, or tounded ar 
moſt upon conje&ure or ſlender authority, thatvit is fo in the 
Sound, or ſtraights of Gibraltar: But admit it ſhould ; I am till 
at a loſs which way the under current ſhould goe that carryes 
away the water that comes into the Mediterranean from the 
Euxin Sea, unleſs tarryed away by the ſame under current which 
carryes away that which comes in through the fraights of Gibral- 
tar ; and if ſo, the under current mult be at laſt 3 times bigger 
than the upper one, makeing allowance for the waters that in- 
creaſe this vaſt ſtore from the Rivers of Europe, Aſa, & Afric, that 
flow into the Mediterranean on this fide the Helleſpont : which if 
ever well made out I ſhall reſt fatisfyed as to that particular. Yet 
ſtill this will not account either for ſuch Lakes as ebb and flow 
with the Sea; or that have ſalt water inthem and /ſea-#f/þ, yet 
have no ſuperterraneous communication with the Sea; that re- 
ceive great numbers of freſh water rivers into them yet never 
overflow, ſuch as the Caſpian Sea, Lacus Aſphaltites, Haguyga- 
bon, &c. mentiond SF. 69 and 70 of this Chapter. 

74. Hitherto from Phile/ophy and protane Hiſtory having 
made if probableat leaſt that few Springs come from rains, Snows, 
&c, and manifeſt that many of them ( it not all that are confider- 
able doe come form the Sea through ſubterraneous paſſages : Let us 
next add ( what ſhould put all out of doubt with a Chriſtian Read. 
er _ the conſtant uniform concurrence, of Holy Writ ; where they 
are expreſsly called the Springs of the Seai, and thefountains of 
the Deep*; the whole Circulation whereof is more tully declared 
by the Wiſe Man in Eccleſraftes, where He lays, that all Rivers 
runinto the Sea, yet the Sea is not full, unto the place from whence 
the Rivers come, thither they return again', Which Text, if well 
conſidered, ſeems to include a Problem, and in the latter part, 
the Wiſe-Man s anſwer ; The Queſtion in the firſt part being, How 
it comes to paſs, that all the Rivers runing into the Sex, yet the 
Sea is not full? To which He plainly anſwers ; unto the place from 
whence the Rivers come, thit her they return again, 1.-e. that there 
is a perpetual motion or circulation of the waters through the 
Globe of the Earth, and that the Sea ſends as much forth again 
for the ſupply of the Rivers as it received from rhem; which ma- 
nite{tly ſhews us why the Sea is not full. I know that Mr Ray would 
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have this performed by the ſuperior Circulation through the Clouds, 

and not by ſubterraneous paſſages, that is, that the Sun exhales 
water out of the Sea, which. being poured down again from the 
clouds upon the Earth from part thereof falling upon and 
ſoaking into the higher grounds, He would have the Springs and 
Rivers ariſe ; and that this way, whence. the Rivers come, they 
ſhould return again ”. 

75. But I can by no means allow this tor a ſolution, fince it 
maniteſtly infringes the whole Analogy of the Scriptures ; for 
beſide that we find there iflued a River from the Earth, as the Vul- 
gar Latin and Septuagint tranſlate it C which in all probability was 
theſame that went out of Eden) before God had cauſed it torain upon 
the Earth", the Deep is plainly faid to ſend forth Her Rivers *; 
And God Himlſelt expreſsly diſtinguiſhes between the waters of the 
Deep C whence Spring the fountains ) and the waters of the Clouds, 
intimating their different origines and motions: For when God de- 
ſtroyed the world by the food, the ſame day were all the fountains 
of the great Deep broken up, and the [Windows of Heaven were opened », 
moſt manifeſtly hinting that the waters of the former were to 
move as violently upwards ; as the latter, downwards: Again, when 
chis dreadfull Zudgement was overpaſt, the fountains of the deep, 
and the Windows of heaven are ſaid to have been ſtopped*: God is 
faid alſo to eftabliſh the Clouds above, and to trengthen the fountains 
of the Deep *: Likewile Zacob bleſſed Foſeph with the bleſſings of 
beaven above ( the dews * ) and with the bleſſings of the deep that 
lyeth under*, So that unleſs one could conceive a thing to oferat 
betore it had being, or could reconcile Contrarieties, and make 
things the ſame which God himſeff has diſtinguiſh't, by ſo many re- 
peated and ſo different expreſſions, the abovementioned /olution 
can be no way admitted, | 

76. Agreeable to which Difates of the Word of God, and par- 
ticularly that of Solomon ( which ſays Ricciolus we are not to eſteem 
- as a ſaying of ' thewulgar , but an Aphoriſme of the divine wiſdom * 
, wefind the Sentiments of moſt of the Ancients; who generally 

thought the Springs and Rivers to have their Origine from an 
Abyſs or great Deep, which Homer calls 
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Seas, all Fountains, and all deep wells ; which he at another 
place, ſome other- of the Poets, Plato, &c. call alſo Bara- 
thrum and Tartarus: Only by theſe, 'tis plain they did not fo 
much intend the Sea, as a vaſt colleion of waters withinthe 
bowells of the Earth, derived from the Sea through a prodigious 
gulf; us TYT T0 Naopa, uppeyo Th maTES Ol MOTH{LOL, t tx, TYTY MEALY WW « 
Ts ixptgor, Into which hiatus or gulf, ſays Plato, all the Rivers flow, 
and from which again they diſperſe themſelves abroad *, And 'ris 
plain from Ariſtotle and Seneca that many more of the Ancients 
were of this opinion”, and ſo were moſt of the Authors C with 
little difference) mention'd $ 40 of this Chaprer: Which too 
being agreeable to holy Writ, the Deep and the Sea being diſtin- 
ginſh't in Job, the Deep ſaith it is not in me, and the Sea ſaith it is not 
in me*; we cannot but ſubſcribe, and allow it for authentic ;and 
be induced to think, that by the word deep, the Scripture does 
moſt times intend not ſo much the Sea, as ſuch a vaſt proviſion 
of waters in the Caverns of the Earth, and that where the foun- 
tains are called the Springs of the Sea, the mediation of the Deep 
ought to be underſtood ( as perhaps it alſo ſhould through the 
whole State of the Queſtion) & when Solomon lays, unto the place 
whence tbe Rivers come, thither they return again ; there ought to be 
underſtood the mediation of the Sea. 

77. Which being the Summe of what I have to ſay for this 
part of the Queſtion, let us next {ce whether the objegtions brought 
againſt ir $$ 38 and 39 of this Chapter, may not more eafily be 
ſolved, than the arguments for it perhaps are like to be ; The firſt 
whereof, that great /nundations &c*, 1 judg to be fo very incon- 
fiderable, that it ſeems-rather to make for, what it defignes to 
overthrow, than any thing againſt it : For if the great rains, and 
the meltings of /now and [ce, goe away in floods ; thence ſhould I 
rather argue that theſe could not be the cauſes of Springs, there 
being ſolittle left for the Supply of them ; an allowance tor exha- 
lations, and the nouriſhment of plants, being alſorto be dedufted. - 
And to the /econd 1 anſwer that for ſuch Springs that quite fail in 
ſummer we have already granted them 5 37 to depend wholy on 
rains; though with the Reverend and learned Dr. Stillingfleet 1 
might juſtly perhaps have rather imputed this failure to the Suns 
exhaling by his continual heat, thoſe moiſt vapors in the Earth that 
ſhould conſtantly have ſupplyed theſe Springs, than meerly to 
the want of rain*; And for {ſuch as confiderably abate of their 
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waters, though we cannot allow them intirely to be ſupplyed from 
rains, yet we are not fo ſanguine neither (* nor does it prejudice 
our cauſe) but that we may readily yield that moſt Springs (if 
not all ) may receive augmentation, chough not their eflence from 
them. 

78. Tothe third, which infers that Springs mult needs be from 
rains, becauſe they are never found on the tops of Hills, which 
otherwiſe ſometimes they might be, at leaſt where the Hills exceed 
not the ſurface of the Sean height ; it may plainly bereplyed, 
that we are well afſured from very good hands, that there are 
Springs on the tops of high Mountains, ſuch as the fountain head 
of the River Marſyas which ſays 0. Curtiusriles eſummo montis ca- 
cumine, out of the very ſummit of the Mountain ® : and Cardan ac- 
quaints us that there is another does the likein the J/ſe of Bonicca 
near Hiſpaniola*: He tells us alſo that from the very top of the 
higheſt rock of the fe of May in the Fyrzh of Forth upon the coaſt 
of Fife in Scotland, there Springs a fountain of freſh water, though 
the whole rock or //le be ſcarce two miles about*, which might alſo 
well have been confidered $ 63 of this Chapter : As might too what 
] find amonglt the remarks of the Honorable Mr. Boyle, who tra- 
verſing the maritim Country of Warrerford in the Kingdom of 
treland, faw a Mountainfrom whoſe higher parts there ran preci- 
pitouſly a pretty broad River, that within but two or three years, 
before firſt broke forth without any manitelt cauſe from a great Bog 
that had been immemorially at the zop of that Mountain, and 
hath ſupplyed the Country with a River ever fince; which had it 
proceeded from rains or Snows,I ſuppoſe would have been there 
long before. Beſide we are afſured by Scaliger that ina field near 
his owne houſe, there iſſues forth a ſpringfrom the zop of a Hill, 
than which there is no ground higher any where near: who alſo 
farther adds that there isa Lake with liveing ſprings 1n it, ina plain 
upon the top of mount Cinis, amongſt the Cottian Alps between Sa- 
voy and Piedmont, than which very high and ſpacious Level there 
is no place higher*, to afford any ſuch ſupply as1s ſuggeſted inthe 
Objection. 

79. Which too partly might have paſt tor a tolerable an/werto 
the fourth Objeion, which concludes in like manner (as the other 
from Hills ) that all ſprings muſt needs be from rains, becaule 
there is none riſe in plains: But the ingenious Dr. Boat expreſsly 
informes us, that in /reland which is a place very full of ſprings, 
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fountains,which forcibly burſt out ot a rock, or the foot of a Moun- 
tain, being rare to be found in that Kingdoms : Nor are ſprings rife- 
ing in plains only ound there, but in many other Countries, ſome of 
the greateſt Rivers in the World having their Origine in plains; thus 
Pyramus in Cappadocea, which though Strabo calls mw; navigabile 
umen, yet he ſays it breaks out # woy ry mA" inthe middle of a 
plain field: And Agricola tells us that the great River Tanasts riſes in 
campeſtri planicie Moſcovie in the champain hields of Muſcovy i: To 
which add Danubius the greateſt River in Europe, whole fountain 
head ſays Cluverius ( notwitltanding it 1s perennial and ſo capa- 
cious that ittakes up 26 foot in length and 18 in bredth is in hu. 
mo plana atque aperta in plain ground in the village of E/Thingen 
or Donaſching ; or as Jornandes will have it, in arvis Alemanicis, 
and not as Herodotus, {acitus, PI iny, and Marcellinus ſay, at the 
foot of a hill or great Mountain *+ To the ht it may be anſwered, 
that the reaſon why we find tew ſprings inſtift Clays, is not ſo much 
that rains cannot finke into them, as that the ſprings cannot force 
themſelves from below up through them, as the ingenious Mr. 
Young found it at Lipari', and as was further hinted in the bed of 
Chalk FS 64 of this Chapter. And the Sixt ſeems to have been ſuffi- 
ciently enervated /bidem, in all the Paragraphes from the 56. to 
the 60". 
fo. Though it may be further added that the rains, Snows, &c. 
are ſo far from ſupplying all the water that runsintothe ſea by 
the Rivers, that bateing what is ſpent in the nouriſhment of 
Plants ; moſt, if not ail the reſt, 1s exhaled again into wapors for 
the ſupply of rains and dews; whence it is, that dry and barten 
Countries have but litle. rain, and that the draining of bogs and 
fens, and cuting downe woods and groves (which cauſe the Air to 
ſtagnat, and ſoingender moiſture, and preſerve it by their ſhade) 
will ſoalter the very temper of the Heawens,that the Country which 
before was cold and wet, ſhall become warme and temperatly dry. 
Thus Pliny tells us of old, that the Country about Philippi, being 
made dry by /luces, and artificial zrenches, the whole diſpoſition of 
the Airand weather was thereby altered, and the very habit of the 
heavens above their heads changed”, Andthus we are credibly in- 
formed that in our forreigne Plantations by deſtroying the woods, 
and laying all open to the Jun, the rainsare much abated, there 
being not half the rains now in Barbadoes, that there were hereto- 
fore ; and that the rains {till diminiſh in Famaica, as they extend 
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their Plantations"; As I am told they have allo in Ireland, and in 
Lincolnſhire and Cambridgſhire in England, upon draining the bogs 
and fens in thole Countries. 

$1. And laſtly ro the Seventh and its ſeveral branches, viz. 
that thoſe who would have the fountains ſupplyed from the 
Sea, have not fatistyed the world , fr/? that there are ſuch 
Caverns or {ubterraneous paſſages that come fromit ; I think T may 
ſafely ſay they have had full fatistation from SS. 67.68.69.70.71 
and 72 above written. And to the ſecond, that it ſuch Caverns 
ſhould be allowed, it does not yet appear, how water ſhould a- 
ſcend to the tops of Mountains, &c. I anſwer firſt, that in caſe it 
ſhould be admitted, that the Sea, can have no ſuch elevated parts, 
asto be the cauſe of any Spring on the zop of a Mountain, yet this 
hinders not but it may be of thoſe in the Valleys C theſe being as 
much below the ſurface of the ſea, as the Mountains are above it ) 
which is as much as we contend for,it having been readily granted 
&.37 thatthe Springs on, or near the zops of hills, it weak and 
weeping, may proceed from rains : But indeed if ſuch as thoſe 
mention'd & 77 ( eſpecially that from the rock. in the J/le of May, 
which cannot well be ſuppoled to come from rains ) be intended 
in the argument, the _ is more difficult, and requires ſecondly a 
more f{tri& and dire& anſwer ; for if all water compoſe it ſelf to a 
Level, above which it will never aſcend in a 7ube or other paſſage, 
how it ſhould thus be conveyed tb the zops of Mountains, is a Que- 
ſition indeed worthy of Solution: which yet we find not fo infu- 
perable, but that it may be ſaid, 

82, Firſt, that notwithſtanding it is true,that water continuing in 
an equal itate,and veile},aſcends not naturally above its owne Le- 
vel; yet that when there is an unequal weight between the water 
deſcending and the water aſcending, as there is between the ſalt 
water of the:/ea, and the freſhot fountains; the tormer deſcending 
in large paſſages, and the latter aſcending in tapering Tubes, dimi- 
niſhing into capillaries ; the ſea water being prefit too with a vaſt 
weight of Air which is always incumbent upon its ſpacious ſuper- 
ficies: I fee no reaſon (theſe circumſtances being well weighed ) 
but that ſuch water may well aſcend. above its owne Level, ſo far 
as to iſſue forth from the zop of the higheſt Mountain ; juſt as the 
OQuicksilver aſcends in the Tube of a Barometer by the preſſure of 
the Air upon the ſtagnant poole of Mercury below. To which 2. 
' Tet me add the great afliſtance afforded roward the performance 
of this work, by the conſtant heat in the lower Regions of the 
Earth, which warming the ſtreames as they run along, there are 
continually rileing ſome wapors, or little particles of water which 
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nimbly paſs through the pores of the Earth, till they come toward 
its ſuperficies in the Caverns of the Mountains, which being invi- 
roned with cold, theſe wapors are there condenſed again into 
perfet water as in the head ofa Cucurbit or Still ; and as Des Car- 
tes and Dr. S:llingfleet learnedly obſerve, being now more groſs, 
cannot deſcend again through the ſame pores, through which they 
aſcended when wapors ®, and theretore {eek out ſome wider paſla- 
ges near the ſurface of the Earth or Mountains, through which de- 
ſcending obliquely, and uniting in the way with all other vapors 
arreſted in like manner, they grow at length into a conſiderable 
body of waters, which finding a fit vent at the foot ofa Mountain 
or any declivity, they become atlength a Spring, that is perpetually 
maintained, by the like as perpetual Ewaporations and Conden- 
ſations. 

83. Now that there are ſuch hypogeal heats or Eſtuaries in the 
third Region of the Earth, which that moſt acute Philoſopher the 
Honorable Robert Boyle upon good grounds places lowe/}, and to 
commence at about 8o or 100 fathom deep, is evident from the 
teſtimony of Morinus and other ingenious perſons cited by the 
ſame noble Author ; who viſiting the deep Hungarian mines, at the 
orifice ofthe Grooues found them temperatly warme, much as the 
Air above, but deſcending lower they felt it conſiderably cold, till 
they came to 80 or 100fathom; which being palt, they came by 
degrees to warmer regions, which ſtill increaſed in heat as they went 
deeper and deeper e; in ſomeof thele Mines Dr. Browne allo ac- 
quaints us that He found itſo bo at bottom, that to refreſh Him- 
ſelf he was conſtrained to goe with his breſt naked, though he had 
only Linnencloathes on,for which reaſon too the Workmen,he lays, 
were allo forced to work naked 4: But I have met with ſuch heats 
at a far lefſer depth as may be ſeen in the Nat. Hi/t. of Oxford- 

ire *; whence I am induced to beleive that there isa great latitude 
to be allowed in this matter, and that the heats lye deeper or nearer 
the ſurface, according as the principles doe, from whence they 
proceed ; which whether from fermentations or ſubterraneous fires, 
being indifterent to my purpoſe, I ſhall not diſpute ; wanting time 
indeed, as perhaps the Reader may patzence, to attend the decifion 
of ſo nice a point. 

84. Moreover 3. there may be ſubjoyned another ſocial cauſe 
that may contribute not a little to the elevating water above its 
owne Level, I meane the valt quantities of Sand, Gravel &c. through 
which the Sea water 1s percolated in the Earth, in which 'tis plain 
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from the Experiment of Magnanus, that water will aſcend aboveits 
own Level *: wherein the Reader may atisfye Himſelf, if he take 
a glaſs zube of an inch, or z inch bore or therezbour, and fill ir with 
ſand, being firit ſtopt ar bottom with a clout, and fet itin a baſon 
of water ; He ſhall preſently ſee the water gradually aſcend inthe 
Sand, at leaſt a foot higher than its /uperf cies in the Baſon, the 
grains of Sand wetting one another by approximation, as the threds 
in afi/tre; which 1 have found true upon frequent Experiment of it : 
But then indeed, as the forecited French Author objefts, though 
I made an orifice 4 or 5 inches above the water in the 7ube, and 
aftixra flender pipe toit, into which 1 allo puta #/tre already wet, 
yet I could nor by theſe, or any other means I could thinkot, pro- 
cure the water to make any fignes of droping forth *; though Idoe 
not doubt but it would, could the Experiment be ſo ordered as that 
the water might aſcend in wapor, and be condenſed again above, fo 
as not to be capable of 1eturning, as the proceſs was ſhewn a- 
bove, to be performed in the Earth. Not to mention that the wa- 
ter may aſcend of it ſelf in the duus's of the Earth when they be- 
come capillary without further help, as we ſec it naturally does in 
capillarie Tubes * ; or like the ſap in trees, and deſcend again, fo 
as to flow forth, as in the wounded Birch. 

85. But 4. waveing all that ha's hitherto been ſaid, if the Seas 
at ſome places be higher than at others;*or at ſome places and 
times, be violently throwne up as high as any Mountains that have 
Sjrinzs upon them, there will be no need of makeing uſe of any 
of the former allegations, of the unequaleweight of the Sea warer, 
preſſure of the Air, hypoyeal heats &c. for either of thele being pro- 
ved, the Axiom in Hyaroftaticks | that water aſcends not above its 
owne Level | needs not ar all be infringed,toconvey water to the top 
of the higheſt Mountain, tor it one Sea be not high enongh to per- 
forme the feat, another may : Now that Seas at ſome places are 
higher than at others, ſeems not only probable from what was al- 
leged & 20. of this Chapter to prove our Weſtern, higher than our 
Eaſtern Sea; but from the judgment of many ancient Mathemati- 
ciansand Philoſophers, ſuch as the Grecian Architefs, whoaffirm- 
ing,as Eratoſthenes relates itin Strabo, the Corinthian Sinus, to be 
higher than that { the Saronic ] at Cenchree, diverted Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes from cutting the Corinthian Jthmus * ; Which 
very confideration alſo, that the [onian was higher than the 
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all attempted the ſame: thing, to defiſt in like manner, leaſt 
the City Mgina ſhould thereby have been drowned », 

86. It was upon this account too that Se/o/tres King of Fgypr, 
Darius the Perſtan, Ptolomeus; and fince them, the Su/tans of 
Egypt, and the Emperyrs of Turky, each in their reſpetive raignes, 
proceeded not in their cuting the Arabian /thmus between the 
red Sea, and the Mediterranean, or Nile; for that the red Sea be- 
ing found by the Egyptian Mathematicians,to be three cubits higher 
than the /and of Egypt, they feared an irrecoverable inundation 
over that Country*. Nor have the Ancients alone been of this 
opinion; for Cabeus informes us that tis evident even to ſight, that 
the Liguftic Sea or Mar d1 Genova, is much higher than the Adria- 
tic, to any body that ſtands on the mount /a Boccherta, where it 
is plain it leems, that the Ligufitc Sea is level with a place called 
Serraval, whence there continues a deſcent to 7ortona, thence 
lower to Pavia, and thence yet lower toPenice?. and Ricciolus tells 
us that the Fathers ofthe Society of Zeſus informed Him, that ſtan- 
ding upon the Mountains of the I{{hmus of Panama, where they 
could ſee both the Northernand Southern Seas of America ; it was 
plain to them that the tormer near Nombre de Dios,was much higher 
than the latter near Panama *. 

87. The reaſon of all whichis, that the Bottoms of ſome Seas are 
higher than others, which is ſo far from a new obſervation, that it 
was taken notice of as long ago as Ariftotle, who not only names 
ſeveral Seas that are higher than one another ( though I think Him 
out in his Method ) but exprelſsly afferts the moſt waters to come 
fromthe North, becauſe the Earth is higheſt there of any part of the 
World*: For which very reaſon too, both Fromondaus and Van Hel. 
mont owne the 7ides to run {wifter from North to South, than any 
other way, etiam adverſovento, though the Wind be againſt them*® ; 
Nay ſo peremptory is Yan Helmont in this point, that though He 
allowes the Corpus Terraqueum to be round from Eaft to eſt, yet 
He ſcruples not upon this aceount to deny it to beſo from North 
to South, and proves it rather tobe Parabolical, from the ObJerva- 
tions of ſuch as have ſayled far North, who affirmed to Him, that 
they ſaw the Sun there a whole Month ſooner than they ſhould have 
done, had this united body of Earth and Sea been perteily round ; 
which ſo much exceeding the effe& of a Crepu/culum, He ſeems | 
juſtly to aſcribe it to the exceſbve height of the Northern Regions 
and Seas above the more Southern, inſtancing particularly in the 
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Mediterranean , and Countries about it, which He thinks to be the 
loweſt of any ©: And perhaps indeed they may beſo, the Northern 
Seas flowing into the Arlantic,and the Azlantic into the Med, zer- 
ranean.,as the Volga (it the Caſpian have any Subterraneous paſſage 
into the Fuxine Sea,) Danubius, Tanais, and Borihenes allo doe, 
which runing through valt zra&s of Land from the Aorth, and 
deſcending all the way, moſt evidently demonſtrate it a much 
lower place than the Northern Countries are, whoſe Seas too bein 

ſo high, may well furniſh! the more Souzhern highett Mountains 

with Springs enough. 

" 88. .Butadmitringthe ſublunary world to be Glybular, yet if its 
Center of Gravity be never ſo little-removed trom the Center of 
Magnitude, by reaſon of the lightneſs of the: water on one fide the 
Globe, in compariſon of-the much more weight of the Earth on the 
other; the water on that fide will fo much exceed the higheſt 
Mountain on the other, in altitude ; 1. e. will be ſo much further 
diſtant from the center of gravity than the top of any mountain 
can be, that I cannot fee what ſhould hinder but the wazer ſhould 
aſcend naturally ( waveing all other helps) to the zop of the moſt 
elevated Mountain in the World, its level being higher, i. e. more re- 
mote from the Center of gravity,than the zop of any Mountain. Now 
if we ſeriouſly confider the zerraqueous 2 lobe, we ſhall indeed find 
ſuch an unequal diſtribution of Sea and /and, that the Center of its 
gravity muſt needs be removed from the Center of Magnitude at 
leaſt as much ( though I might ſay more ) as between the ſurface | 
of Mare del Zur or the Pacific Sea, and the bottom of it ; that /ea, 
if we begin on the coaſt of China at the 150 degree of Longitude 
and number to the 260®, containing very near one third part 
of the Globe, and the Earth the other two: ſo that admitting that 
thereare but as many depths or inequalitiesat the bottom of this 
ſea, as there are Mountains on the Earth oppoſite toir, it may ea- 
fily be apprehended how it may fend water to the ops of any of 
thoſe Mountains, 

89, Nor can it be objefted that if the Center of gravity were thus 
removed from the center of Magnitude, the Pacific ſea (to bring 
them together by an equal libration _) mult neceſſarily overflow a 
great part of Aſa and America: for the ſhoars of all ſeas being dry 
{and, beach, or rocks, and ſomwhat higher than the rim or /elvege, 
though lower than the gibbous bulk of its waters further off in the 
Main, ( not to uſe herein the aid of the Omnipotent power of God, 
who ha's ſet a bound to the waters that they turne not again to cover 
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the Earth, and has ſaid to the ſea, hither ſhalt thou come and no 
further*) notl ſay to make uſe of this ſupernatural reftraint, the 
ſhoars being dry, and a little elevated above the rim of the ſea, may 
contain it ( without violence offerd to nature) notwithſtanding its 
rotuberance in alto mari, juſt as water or other /iquor will be con- 
tained withinthe dry brims of a glaſs, though it be as much eleva- 
ted above it, or perhaps in proportion more, than the ſea need be 
above its /hoars, to ſend water to the top of the higheſt Mountains. 
90. And if the Sea conſidered in its quiet ſtate ( as it has been 
hitherto) may doethis, much more ſure may it, in its diſturb'd con- 
dition; when the waters of it are gather d together in a heap *, when 
God works his wonders in the deep, when He raiſeth the ſtormy wind, 
which lifts up the waves thereof, ſo that they mount up to Heaven, and 
goe downe again to the depths s; as the profane as well as inſpired 
Poet, has alſo exprelt it, in the midit of his troubles 


Me miſerum quanti montes voluuntur aquarum! 
Tamjam tadturos ſidera ſumma putes. 
Cuante didudto ſubſidunt e&quore walles | 


Tamjam taturas tartara nigra putes *. 


in which condition, it 1s very frequently in the gulfe of Lione, 
and the gulf de las Teguas between Spain and the Canaries, in the 
Bay of Biſcay, the Japan and China Seas, and near the cape of Good 
Hope, which alone might ſupply water enough tor the Springs on 
the zops of Mountains, they being bur tew, ar leatt till there happen 
new /tormes, though poſſibly they may have them interchangeably, 
which ſolves the difficulty better. But the Sea indeed is never 
at reſt, haveing always its flux and reflux; and at ſome places boyl- 
ing up,by the aſcent of hot ſubterraneous exhalations, like a ſeeth- 
ing pot : by one, more, or all which ways together, or elſe by 
ſome other yet unthought of (uſeing more of them, or leſs, ac- 
cording to the condition of the place) the Sea conveys its waters 
to the tops of Mountains. 

91. For that Salt water ſome way or other does aſcend in the 
Earth above its owne Level, 1 am perfe&tly convinced from ſome 
wells that I am aſſured we have in England near the ſea lide, which 
being ſituat on ſo elevated ground that their bottoms lye not near 
ſodeepas the ſurface of the ſea, yet by ſome means or other are 
conſtantly ſupplyed with bracki/h water ; a thing that could hard- 
ly be, unleſs the ſalt water did aſcend above its Level : Which 
being matter of fa is not to be diſputed, though we cannot infal- 

4 Pſal. 104.v. 9. © Fob. 38. v. 11. f Pſal. 33, v.7. © Pſal. to7. ve 24, 25, 26. ' Pub. 
onde es 4 WE I . Eg. 'P eg? Ba; b Rich ak, - 4 been 
format. Lib. 10, cap. 1. | bly 
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libly afſigne the Merhod whereby it is done. I ſayis not to be dil- 
purted, at leaſt not by ſuch Adver/aries, as allow that theſea water 
exhaled by the ſun, isreally ſeparated not only from its xz Salt 
but volatile roo, before it deſcends again in rain, meerly becauſe 
matter of fa&, though they canno more tell how nature performs 
it in the Air, than we can, how ſhe does it in the Earth. Which 
may paſs for an anſwer to the third branch of the Seventh Argu- 
ment, which equally concludes againſt our Adverſaries, as xs ; for 
if it be done inthe Air by a celeſtial diſtillation alone, though ir 
cannot by an artificial ; mach more ſhould I think it might, by a 
ſubterraneous percolation and evaporation too; it being abſurd to 
think, ſays Ariſtotle, and the learned Lydiat, that the ſame thing 
ſhould not as well be performed under ground as aboveit, by 
the ſame principles | the power of heat * | whereof if they cangive 
ns no tolerable account, there is little reaſon they ſhould expe ir 
from us;though 'ris eaſy to imayin how it muſt needs be done,if one 
refie& on the many thoulands of percolations and evaporations 
that water may receive inits paſſage through a maſsof Earth of four 
or five, or perhaps of fix or ſeven thouſand miles thick. 

92. And to the fourth branch of the ſame Argument, which 
requires ſatisfaftion, why the paſſages through which thele percola- 
tions have been made from the beginning of the world, arenot lon 
fince ſtopt up ? it may briefly be aniwered that in all probability 
they are ſo far from being ſtopt, that 'ris next to certainty that 
they dayly grow wider; it being found by fad experience amongſt 
' Seamen, who when they want fre/þ water, ſometimes percolate /alz 

water through a Tub of Sand or earth, thatthough at firſt the water 
comes tolerably freſh, yet upon repeated tranſcolations, the paſ/a- 
ges grow fo enlarged, that at laſt it comes forth again bur little 
alter'd : Whence we cannot but concludethele paſ/ages in the Sea 
( where the great Voragines are.) mult needs by this time be ſove- 
ry large, that they are altogether unlikely ro be any way ſtopt : Yet 
oranting they ſhould; there is no ſalt, and butlittle Earth of fo 
cloſe a texture, but it will admit of percolation : Some few Clays in- 
deed there are,and ſome other Earths perhaps there may be, whoſe 
parts are ſofaſt and united that nothing will paſs through them, 
nor is there any neceflity it ſhould, for few of theſe indrauphts here 
and there interſperſt, will ( and I ſuppoſe doe) ſerve for this pur. 
pole; whence it is that Springs, as the learned Dr. Srillingfleet very 
well obſerves, are not indifterently every where to be found, bur 
only in the paticular channels wherein they are included like the 
bloodin an Animal, which if prick'tin ſome parts ſends forth blood 
immediatly, but if the znciſon happen between the ſenews, or in the 

* Tho, Lydiati Diſquiſit. Phyſiolog. de origine fontium Cap. 2. in initio. 
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more callous parts, the bloodeither comes not at all, or nor ill it be 
made very deep'. 

93. Thus if you dig in ſome places incredibly deep, you ſhall 
hardly meet with water, whereas at another, though bur a coyts 
caſt dittant, you thall find it plentifully, and near the daytoo ; 
whereof I have met with ſeveral confiderable in/lances in. this and 
other Countries;particularly that at Barlaſton near New ca/tle under 
Lyme is very remarkable, where in the Sourh Chancell of the Church 
belonging to the worthy Mr. John Bagnal, there rifles a Spring 
whenever they have occaſion to dig a grave ( notwithſtanding 
It is always ſhelter'd from rains) that quickly fills it with wa- 
ter ; whereas if they dig in any other part of the Churchor Church- 
yard round about it, they find the: Earthas dry as in molt other 
places; whereof the ſame Mr. B _ gave me a very cogentthough 
uncomfortable Teſtimony from his owne Well hard by, which 
though 22 yards deep, had ſcarce any water 1n it in winter, mach 
leſs in Summer, Thus at Tetnall alſo in Staffordſhire upon the Hill 
above the Church, the Springs riſe within 3 yards of the lurface, 
whereas the Wells near the Church 20 yards below, are all betwixt 
20 and 30 yards deep ; ſo that the Springs on the Hi, lye at leaſt 
40 yards higher than thoſe in the Vale, though they are not di- 
ſtant above 200 yards. So at Longdon as well within the Church 
as Churchyard, though upon higher ground, the Springs lye fo 
near, that many times the Coffns are cover'd with water, when they 
put them in their Graves; whereas at the Par/onage Houle thar 
ſtands on a much lower ground, and but juſt without the Church. 
yard wall, the well is 30 yards deepat leaft, and ſometimes wants 
water. And in the Church and Churchyard of St. Michael at Lich- 

field, is found the ſame thing, though the Church ſtand on the ve- 
ry ſummit of a Hill (theground falling every way trom it) and 
that no ſmallone neither. 

94. But the moſt eminent - /n/tance of this kind, that ever 1 
met with in all my Travells, is at Blounts Court in the Pariſh of 
Rotherfield Pypard in the County of Oxon : where though they dug 
a Well on one fide of the Houſe (as Ireceived the account from 
that great Encourager of all ingenious defignes, the Worſhipfull 
Tho. Stonor of Stonor Eſq; Proprietor of the Place.) above 60 
yards deep, yet could procure no water, it remaining a dry wel/ to 
this day, 48 yards deep, 12 yards and upwards being (ince 61d 
up with Timber and other Rubbiſh thrown into it ; whereupon 
attempting another bur on the other [ide the Houſe, 43 yards di- 
{tant, upon higher ground, they tound fo plentitull a /pring at 15 
foot deep, that it ſometimes ſtands (as the forecited worthy Gent. 
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lately ſent me word ) 12 foot deep in water, though firnat in a 
high, faſt,& ſtony Country, Nor is the water of ſprings only conveyed 
in particular C hannels, but as the blood in the weins of Animals alſo 
aſcends in theny, whereof we have a very remarkable inflance atTixall 
in this County, where the Spring near the Church, which ſerves the 
Towne whith water, has been ſometimes exficcated, (as I was infor- 
med by the learned and obſerving Gent.Walter Chetwynd of Ingeſtre 
Eſq;) when the right Honorable Walter Lord Afton has had 
occafion to cleanſe ſome of the ditches in his grounds below, be« 
ewixt the River andthe Towne, the Wter being thereby intercepted 
in the way, which conld by nomeans be, unleſs the nazer did aſ- 
cend thence, in ſuch duduss or channels up to the Towne. 
95. Laſtly tothe fifr, which requires of us, how it comes to paſs 
that ſince we allow that the whole maſs of Sea water may perhaps 
have annually pait through the body of che Earth, that the Seais 
nor long fince become fre ? 1t is obvious to reply, that uponthe 
many percolations of the Sea water through the ſands and other 
Earths in the bottom of the Sea, the /a/t and grofler parts ofit 
muſt needs in great meaſure be left immediatly there ; by hich, 
together with the many and great rocks of natural Salr, that are 
here and there /atentin the Sea, as well as land, and perpetually 
wafhr by. its fluxes and refluxes ; all the waters poured into the Seg 
by the R7vers, are fared again with Salt as faſt as they arrive: by 
the immenſe quantities of Sal?, I fay, left in the bozromof the Sea, 
which cannot be diflolved by the Sea water, becauſe ſufficiently 
impregnated with it already, but may by the fre/hes. Now that there 
is indeed ſucha vaſt quantity of Salt more in the bottom of the Sea 
tha near the ſurface, is more than probable, from rhe much 
reater coldneſs of the Sea mater at the bottom C unleſs in ſome few 
places where there are hot Springs or ſubterreflrial Exhalations ) 
thannear the 70p,as 15 univerfally verityed by all Urinators that have 
had occafion to deſcend thither to recover goods lolt by Shipwrack, 
or to fiſh for pearl or Corall;the cold itill increaſing with the depth; 
which I rake as certainly to proceed from the greater quantity of 
Salt, as that by the helpot ir, every Ruſtic can ſhew the Experiment, 
of freezing a pot by the fire : Nor isthis only tound traein the lower 
region of the Sea, but alfoin our infand Salr-works, where the water 
zsalfo coldeſt at the bottomot the pits, infomuch that when the Bri- 
ners goe tocleanſe them, they cannot abide in them above haFfan 
hour.though for all that time,they drink nothing bur /lrongwaters*, 
96. Befide thegreat quantitiegsof Sal? left at the bottom of the 
Sea by means of percolations, it is as certain thatthereare alſo 


® Mr. Boyle of the temperature of Submarine regions Chap. 3. and 4. » Phileſ. Tranſat. 
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valt rocks of natural Salt which contribute not alittle to the Sal:- 
neſs of the Sea, and will perpetually doe fo, whatever quantities 
of freſhes may be pouredinto it tothe end of the#or{d: Thus the 
Rivers Ochus, and Oxws, as Pliny tells us, are made Salt, by great 
pieces or fragments of rock Salt that fall into them from the adjoyn- 
ing mountains *: and all our inland brines no queſtion are thas 
made by the paſſage of waters through inexhauſtble rocks of mine- 
ral Salt, which doubtleſs are as frequent in the Sea, as Land; 
whereof the Ifle Ormus is fo eminent an Example thar I need add 
no more, it being nothing elfe( as Du Hamel informes us _) but a 
rock of white Salt »,a tew ſuch inſtances being ſufficient for the pur- 
poſe, notwithſtanding the boundleſs extent of the Sea, efpeci- 
cially if we conſiver that the Sea water 18 not not foſalt as ſome 
imagin; 5 or 6 gallons of it not yelding ſo much Salt, as one of Che- 
ſhire brine. And thus 1 have as breitly as ſo dithiculr a point would 
bear, given the grounds of my preſent opinion concerning the 
Origine of. Springs, which as I have nor afſumed meerly out of 
a ſpirit of contradifion to other worthy Authors, but upon ma- 
ture deliberation; So I fſhall always beas ready, when the reaſons [ 
have brought be lolidly anſwer'd, and more cogent ones urged to 
the contrary, retrac? it again : For | would haye the Reader take 
notice that I write nothing dogmatically in any part of this Work ; 
but cum animo revocandi whenever [ ſhall be better inſtructed, ei- 
ther by my owne, or the more accurate Obſervationsof Others. 

97. Hitherto having treated of the waters of this County, only 
as they have ſome way or other related to the matters of healh, or 
origine of Springs :let us next conſider the Riversot this County, and 
then the fountains, that have any thing ozherwiſe unuſuall atten. 
dingthem. Amongſt the former whereof, theRivers Manyfo/d, aud 
Hans alias Hamps ( two branches of the Dove _) have this remark- 
able in them, that they are not only (like the Nile in AF! hiopia, 
Tigris in Armenia ©, Ganges in India”, the Rhine above Bon in Ger- 
many, the Danow in the upper Pannonia, the Poin [taly, Anas in 
Spain +, and divers others mention'd by Seneca *, Agricola, and 
Piforius®) ſwallowed up, and run under ground for about 3 miles, 
but have alſo theſe other peculiarities: 1. That each of them 
have, not one, but many /nlets; the firſt that receives the Many- 
fold being near Wetton Mill, and the firſt that ſwallows Hamps a 
little below the water Houſes, on the River fide betwixt Waterfall 
and Cauldon ; both of them, when they {well ſo high that the firſt 
will not receive them, having divers others below at no great dif- 


* C. Plinii 2%, Nat. Hiſt. Lib. 2 1. cap. 7. * fob. Bapt. Du Hamel Phys. part. 2. Tratt. 
2.. CP. 4 3 Geo. Agricole de Ortu & Cauſis ſubterraneorum Lib. 1, © See the map of Ganges in 
the Engliſh Atlas of Eaſt India. + Geo. Agricol& de natura Forum que efflurnt ex terra, Lib. 3. 
tL, An. Senece Nat. Lueſt. Lib. 3, cap. 26. «Geo, Piclorius { flumimibus miraculoſs. 
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tances that uſually doe it all the Summer. 2, That thongh for the 
moſt part they run underground. all the Summer, yet they doe not 
ſo in Winter; for when their waters args high, that allthe Inlets 
will not ſuthce to ſwallow them, then they have Channels (which lye 
dry all the Summer ) wherein hke other Rivers they are conveyed 
above ground meeting near Beefton Torr, about * a Mile North: af 
Throwley, and fo runing on to U/am, joyning the Dove alittle bes 
low, North of Blore Park. And. 3. though in Summer they fall-in- 
to the groundat 2 miles diſtance, yet as above in Winter, fo below 
in Summer, they joyne again ſomewhere under the great-Hills 
chrongh which they paſs; tor we find but one exit for them both, 
whichis a little below Mr. Ports Houle near. //am Church ; unleſs 
we ſhall rather ſay, that cither, or both of them, never come forth 
again at all, and thar the Spring at 1am may have no dependance 


-on them ; which may be eafily tryed, were Feathers thrown into 


the water at the [ndraught of one, and Chaff (or ſome other agree- 
able marcrialls) at the other : But having no opportunity of mak 
ing the Experiment my ſelf, I recommend it to the ingenious Charles 
Cotton Eq; and the worthy Mr. Port, next neighbours tothem, who 
joyntly may try it with little trouble. ' - 

98. Beſide, there is a Rrvulet comeing from Welt of Broughton 
Chappel, and runing by Fair-oak, that two meddows below the 
houles, falls into the ground within Blore Park, belonging to the 
right Reverend the Loxd Biſhop of Lichfield, which but two Med- 
dows beyond, riſes again under a flat ſtone before it comes to Blore 
Pipe: This tis true is but inconfiderable,it being but a fmall Rindle, 
and runing #nderground but a little way,. and not very deep ; yet 
the greatelt food (as I was told ) never caufing it torun above 
ground, a3 Hamps and Manyfold doe, I thought it worth menti- 
oning, To which let me add: ſome other ſuch waters, which 
though nor conſtant, yetin all Landfoods run violently from the 
Hills, and are received below -into rocky ſubterraneous paſſages, 
whereof there are two under Cauldon Low, but whither they cons 
vey the water no man knows, and there is another fuch draught 
at the foot of Ribden that alſo ſwallows the Land floods, which 
tis believed come out again at Criftage, but not certain; however 
it be, the water that comes trom Criftape, certainly talls in under 
a rock at the foot of Reeden, and what becomes of itafter, no man 
knowes: of which no more, bur that Ribden, Reeden 8&c. under 
which theſe Crypre lye, are Hills berween Ramſor.and Pantons in 


- the Dale. Nor have I more to. add concerning Riversor Rivulets 


but that the Manyfold 1s tuller of windeings ( whence doubtleſs 


> ithas its name | than Meander it (elf, if its turnings are no where 


thicker than about Palatſha, whereof the learned and ingenious 
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Sr. Geo. Wheler ha's given us a draught®; and that there are 
two branches of the 7rent and Dane, that though they run quite 
contrary ways yet have their Origine from the ſame Spring in New 
poole belonging tothe right worſhipfull Sr. 7ohn Bowyer Baronet, one 
of the moſt cheartull, Encouragers of this work, it emptying it ſelf 
when full at both ends, and ſupplying in part both thoſe Rivers. 
Which brings me next 
99, To the Springs that have any thing peculiar belonging to 
them, whereof there is one at Park-hall in the pariſh of Caverſwall, 
belonging to the Worſhipfull and moſt obligeing Gent. William 
Parker Eſq; which not only ſends ſo full and uninterrupted a 
ſtream, thatit drives a Mill within leſs than a bows ſhoot, but alſo 
makes ſuch a noiſe in its Exit, that it may be heard at ſomediſtance 
without any ditticulty; theſe Springs the Germans call Bolderbourns, 
whereof becauſe I have given an account already in the Hift. 
of Oxfordſhire * with the reaſon of the noile, I forbear it here. And 
roceed to another Spring of a more unuſual kind, which riſeing 
very plentifully from under a rock in the ground of Mr. 7ho. Wood 


between over and nether Tene, on the Welt fide of the River, and 


called the Well in the Wall, produces all the year round, except 
in Fuly and Auguſt (C as Iwas aſſured by the Proprietor ofit ) ſmall 
bones of different ſorts and ſizes, moſt of them like the bones (as 
the people will have it.) of young Sparrows or very young Chicken, 
ſome of them like pinneon bones, others like thigh bones near two 
inches long, but of theſe but few ; moſt of them being but an inch, 
or inch and halte long ; ſome few indeed there are like rib bones, 
but theſe alſo very rare: they break like bone, being all of them 
(except thoſelike ribs) hollow, and ſeeming to have had marrow in 
them; and are ſometimes ſo plentifull Cabout the fall of the leaf 
that as Mr. Wood ſeriouſly told me, He had often ſeen near halfa 
peck of them at a time. 

I 00, Mr. Camden in his Britannia tells us of juſt ſuch another 
Well near Richards Cafile in the County of Hereford, which is al- 
ways full, ſays He, of litle #/hes bones ; or as ſome rather think, of 
ſmall frog bones, though they be from time to time drawn quite 
out of it ?, whence it has juſtly merited the name of Bone-well,as ours 
might as well have done, from the multirude of fuch bones moſt times 
found init. What bones they ſhould be, whether oftrogs or other 
Animals 1 could not indeed preſently determin, becauſe the Bones 
of the other parts, of the head, back &c. were here wanting, nor 
could I imagin the reaſon of it, nor what ſhould have become of 
them ; till comeingin Aug. An. 1681, to thg Worſhiptull Zeve/or 
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Gower sat Trentham Eſq 1 found ſeveral Frogs. in the Fountain in 
the Garden lying dead at the bottom of the Bon, and the fleſhy 

arts of moſt of them ſo conſumed that there was nothing left but 
the Skeletons of them ; the Cartilaginious parts of the head &c. in 
ſome of them yet remaining, but in others quite conſumed ; which 
comparing with the bones, I had from 7ene, I not only found them 
to be frogs bones, but alſo quickly apprehended the whole proce/s 
of Nature in the manage of the buſineſs, viz. that Frogs in Fuly 
and Aug. being ina declining condition, doe creep into ſuch Ca- 
verns of rocks, as whence this Spring comes, and are there kill'd 
by the exceflive coldneſs of the water ; and not only their fleſby 
but gri/tley parts too, there conſumed as ſoon at leaſt as the liga- 
ments that hold the eg and rib bones together, which are the 
only parts ſolid enough to refilt the dif/olving power of the water : 
Whence it is that we meet only with zhe/e at the mouth of the 
Spring, and no others, brought out by the violence of the 
water, and in the moſt plentifull manner about the fall of the leaf, 
quickly after the death and diſſolution of theſe Animals; which 
being taken away, there come forth gradually fewer every Month 
all the year after, the whole/tock being uſually ſpent about 2 Months 
before the return of the year, which 1s the occaſion that there are 
none, or very few, to be found there in the Months of July and 
Auguſl, 

_ Another fort of Springs 1 have met with in this County, 
that have this yet more ſurprizing Quality with them ; that though 
they are all cold, yet never will freez in the hardeſt weather ; ſuch 
is the Spring that feeds the Millpool at Overholm near Leex, and 
the Spring which ſerves the Mill at Tittenſor, whence it is that 
the Mills of both thoſe places, never fail of goeing in the /eve- 
reſt froſts : There are Springs allo about Hynts that doe not freez, 
nor will the ſtanding pooles that have theſe Springs in them: Thus 
Clayers pool in the Corner of the Park at Enfield never freezes in 
the hardeſt winter, being fed by a Spring ( comeing, out of a ſpout ) 
called Shadwell , under which though cold (as I was ſeriouſly in- 
form'd by a very worthy perſon _ if you ſet a veſſel of water 
frozen, it will certainly thaw it. Of this forc both Cardan and 
Varenius inform us, there is not only a River but a great Lake 
roo in Scorland, that have this ſtrange quality. In Scotia Lacus eff 
& fluvius Neſſa, qui calidus quidem non eſt, nunquam tamen frigore 
congelatur*; and the waters of the Chalybeat Spring 1 mention in 
my Hiſt : of Oxfordſhire that did notfreez in the hard winter An. 
1676 (C when all the Rivers were frozen up ) bur continued open 
and ſmoking all the time, was as cold notwithſtanding as any 

* Bernh. Varenii Geograph. Gen. Lib. 1. Cap. 17. prop. 7. | 
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water whatever. Now what theſe waters ſhould have in 
them, that ſhould thus prevent freezing vis xax0 wormu tym, 
none but the induſtrious ſhall ever find. Cardan I know at- 
rributes the not freezing of the River and Lake Neſſa, tothe great 
abundance of bitumen ( which He ſays is hotter than ſalt )found 
inthoſe waters; which i true, perhaps indeed may ſolve the difti- 
eulty in that inſtance, for Experience teaches us that no o/eagenous 
ſubſtances will eaſily freez, and ſome of them never * : 

102. But I doe not remember I muſt confeſs that any of the 
Staffordſbire or Oxfordſhire waters ſeemed to carry with them any 
figne of a Bitumen, or any other oily ſubſtance : Much rather there- 
fore ſhould Ithink them accompanied with ſome fine infenfible 
fumes of Spirit of Niter or other Salt, prepared by a more ſubtile 
Chymiftry in the bowells of the Earth, that might doe this feat ; for 
we fnd that the Spirits of Niter and Salt will neither of them 
freez »; and that their fumes are not hot ©, Or elſe that their freezing 
18 prevented by ſome unknown fermentation ( made by ſome cer. 
rain ſalts) which may produce coldnefs, as others doe heat ; For 
that there are cold fermentations as well as hot, is evident from a 
"mixture of the Honorable Robert Boyle's, that emitted fleams plen- 
rifully enough ; of whoſe being rather ofa cold than hot nature, He 
fays there was this (though he might have ſaid more than) probabi- 
lity, that the mixture whence they aſcended, even whilſt its com- 
ponent ingredients were briskly a&ing on one another, was not on- 
ly ſenſibly, but conſiderably cold. Which too has been made moſt 
evident by my worthy Friend Dr. Fred. Slare, by mixing a volatite 
Salt of buman blood, and Spirit of Verdigreaſe ; which though they 
make ſo high an ebu/lition, that they take up much more room than 
before, and will not be contain'd in ſhallow veflells, yet producea 


cold ſenfibletothe_ touch, and moſt conſpicuous on the weer her 


glaſs4. And as theſe will not freez by reaſon ofa cold fermentation 
there may be in them, fo there are others that will not upon ac- 
count of a 'þot ane; whence it is that our Bathes arealways open, 
for that” tis molt probable they are all heated by fermentations, 1 
think is fufficiently evinced by Monſieur de Rochas and the inge- 
nious du Hamet*: But of theſe there are none here very confide- 
rable; a little Springthere 1s indeed near Beresford houſe ( which 


though dry inthe Summer) mn the winter time flowes forth brisk- | 


ly, is tepid; and in the Extremity of froff and Snow ſmoaks like 
a Poz, wpon which account I ſuppoſe” tis, they call it Warm-wall. 
AndI was told of another at Hynts by the Worthipftull Matthew 


* Hieron. Cardavi de rerum Varictate, Lib. 1. caps 7» & Ar, Boyla s Hiſt. of Cold, ks 
© Mr. Bojle's Tra of the temperature of Subterraneal Regions chap. 9. * Philoſoph. Tranſat. | 
Numb. 150, « Fob, Bapt. Du Hamel ds Foſſplibss Lib. 2. cap. 3+ 
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12 Flozer Eſq; that in the Winter Seaſon was ſenfibly Warme. But 
A; rhete being ſo mean and inconfiderablein their kind, that 'tis not 


worth while to give an account here what /a/ts or other Minerals 
* they be, that moſt likely may cauſe fermentations ſufficient to pro- 
duce ſuch heats as we find in ſome waters, I therefore paſs them 
by (chough IthinkTI know chem pretty well )and. proceed next 

103, To the /alts that make the ſalt. ſprings in divers parts of 
this County, ; Amongſt which the molt confiderable are thoſeat the 
Brine-pits in the pariſh of Wefton, belonging to the right Honorable 
Robert Lord Ferrers Baron of Chartley not far diftant ; which an- 
cient /eat of the Ferrers's of Chartley, his Lord/bips great and no- 
ble Anceftors, is here juſtly placed 726. 5. as a thanktull remem- 
brance of his Lord/bips munificence in promoting this work. The 
Salt Springs | lay thatare moſt worthy notice, are thoſe of rhe 
Brine-pits, made {o no doubt by a Mineral Sal: there is, that their 
waters pals through not long before their Exit: Which though 
not very itrang (by reaſon of the povertyor hardneſs of the glebe 
of falt, or its fomwhat too great a diſtance from the Pits; fo that 
' either the water cannot eaſily diffalve it, orit it doe, its weakened 
again by the way) yet they make as good white ſalt for all uſes per- 
haps as any is in England, though not to fo great advantage in- 
* deedasin Worcefterſbire and Cheſbrre ; where at Vpwich and Mid- 
' dlewich the brineis ſo ſtrong, that they yield a full fourzh part of 
| Salt; and at Northwich and Namptwicha faxth'; whereas here in 
- Staffordſhire it aftords but a ninth; three Hogs heads of brine 
-- (withontgiving it the advantage of the brine left in the borrom of 
a former Pan, which is commonly dane to make it work the bet- 
ter) ſcarce yielding a ſtrike of /alt ; but with the help of chat brine 
at firſt, and fve times hlling the Pen, they uſually procure- nine 
frike, i. e. 15 Hogsheeds of brine, makes ne ſtrike of /alt, which is 
x 6 hours in evaparating away. 

104. The [i from whence they pump this brine, is nine yards 
deep, and two {quare, that which cames from the bozzom being 
much the ftronger bath in Saltne/s and flink, and of a clearer 
complexion ; that on the top having contrafted a yellowiſdneſs, 1 
ſuppoſe from the freſbes that now and then break into it notwith- 
ftanding all care: And the Pans wherein they boyle it are zþree 
"\ in number,made of forged Iron, 2 yards} long, and,'s yard+#broad, 
and their fuel Pit-coale ; whereof when the Paws are all kept go- 
ing, they ſpend. two Zzns to a drawing. Dureing the borne of 


; the brine the /al? is cleared from fand, of which there is fome Cat 
| leaſt will be after it has exhaled for ſome time) in all brines what- 
; ever; Which is thrown oft (the fire ating moſt violently upon 


M 3 the 


5 Phaloſoph. Thane. Numb. 53. &* 142. 
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the middle of the Pan.) towards the Corners of it, where are placed 
ſmall ſquare Iron pans to receive it, this brine which is evaporat- 
ing ſo long, yielding ordinarily from the five #llings, 10. Pans of % 
Sand, each of them weighing ten pounds, i, e. in all 1 00 pounds of 
ſand ; whichis above one fourth of as much ſand as ſalt, allowing 
a buſhel of ſalt to weigh about 5o pounds. About 3 hours be- 
| fore the Ewapor ation is finiſht, i. e. before they begin to draw (ar 
the fifr filling they clarifythe brine with the white of one Egg, 
which being broken into a bucket, and mixt both with cold, and 
ſome of the hot brine ; by the motion of the hand is brought into a 
Lather,and gently ſprinkled all over the Pan; Where upon there 
- preſently appears a /cum, that thickens by degrees as the impuri- 
ties riſe, which thus catch'tand detained, I ſuppoſe by the vi/co- 
ſityof the white of the Egg ; before the brine boiles again, is drawn 
over the ſide of the Pan with a thin oblong ſquare board, fixt to 
a ſtaff or handle. call'>t a Loot or Lute. | 
105. After the /cumis taken off, they boile it again gently till it 
beginto Corne, which that they may have done according to de- 
ſire, if they intend a large Corne, and have but little time to let it 
corne by a gentle fire of it ſelf, they put intoit about the quantity 
of a quart of the ſtrongeſt and ſtaleſt Ale they can ger, which 
cornes it greater or ſmaller according to the degree of its taleneſs : 
Or if they would have it finer than it uſually cornes of it ſelf, they 
either draw it with a quick fire, which will break the cornes ſmall, 
or ſprinkle the ſurface of the brine with-fine wheat floore, which 
will make the /alt almoſt as fine as the ſand which comes fromir ; 
which being both the fineſt and white/t that I ever ſaw any, it gives 
me reaſon ro ſuſpet that it may be of admirable uſe in the makeing 
of glaſs. But (to return again to the matter in hand) during 
the time of its corning they generally /acken their fre, ſupplying the 
furnace now, rather with the Sinder of the Coale (which is the 
ſmaller fort of it fallen intothe Aftes and gotten from them with 
a Seive) than the coal it ſelf; this giving the brine a gentle heat 
without flame, and corning it better than a forcible fire, which 
(as I ſaid above) breaks it ſmall : Quickly after it has ſpent ſome 
time in corning, they begin to draw, ie, to take the corned ſalt 
from the reſt of the brine with their Loozor Lute, which they put 
into wicker baskets rhey call Barrows, made in a Conical form, and 
ſet the bottom upwards, each containing a buſhel/; through theſe 
being ſet in the Leach-troughs, the /al: drains it ſelf dry in 3 hours 
time, which draining they call their Leach-brine, and choicely pre- 
ſerve it here to be boiled again, it being ſtronger brine than any in 
the Pit. 
I 06, This draught of the corned Salt continues here for _ 
IX 
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fix houres, and is performed gradually, the Sa/t-workers getting 
firſt about two buſhels or Barrows full, then by a gentle fire they 
corne it again, in half an hour, for the three firſt pair of Barrows, 
but afterwards not under an hour, the brine being then thinnier, 
and the Pan cooler : They doe not evaporate all the brine out of 
the Pan, butleave ſome in the bottom towards the nextflling ;, 
which together with the addition of the Leach brine, heightens 
the weak liquor, and much advances and facilitates the follow- 
ing operation. After the Barrows are fully drained, they are remo- 
ved into the hot-houſe, behind the Saltern to dry, and areſet over 
the brick conveyance of the flame fromunderthe Pans to the tuns 
nel of the Chimney (which paſſage for that purpoſe is'made about 
fix orſeven yards long) where after they have continned fot 24. 
hours, the Salt will become ſo dry, that it is fit for carriage, of 
publick ſale. | 

107. And this is the tedious proceſs of making of Salt ' in this 
County, which though much more chargeable than in Worceſterſhire 
or Cheſhire, where they ſpend not ordinarily above half the time 
or fire (nor need they above aquarter) of what the great quantity 
of brine they muſt uſe here, neceflarily requires for its evaporation \ 
yet its being always clarifyed with Epgs, and not with bullocks 
blood,asit is moſt commonly in Cheſbire, which gives the Salt an ill 
colour and favour ; and its being better cleared from Sand by long 
boiling than either Cheſhire or Worcefterſdire Salts are ; have given if 
ſuch a reputation amongſt confidering Men, that the Undertaker 
is incouraged ſtill to proſecute the work : Which perhaps might be 
improved ro better advantage, were the brine either ripen'd on 
Clay before boyling, or laved on hovels cover'd with Mats, made-of 
reeds ſtraw or flaggs, as they ſerve a weak brine they have at Halle 
in Saxony; which by being ventilated inthe Air, and percolated 
through the Ma7s,as we are affared by the Honorable Robert Boyle 
Etq;* is10 beneficially exhaled and enrich't by the Sur, that were 
ours ſerved ſo, no doubt a great part of the Expence of coales (if 
not time) might be ſaved. 

108, Beſide the ſalt above mention'd, they have another fort, 
that dureingthe Operation grows to the bottoms of the Pans, 
which they are forced to ſcale thence with an inſtrument call'd a 
picker : This at the Seals at Droyt-witch they termi Clod-/alt , and is 
there the ſtrongeſt ſalt of all, being uſed to ſalt Bacon and Neats 
tongues, which it makes redder that any other ſalt, and renders 
the fat of Swine clofe and firm, though fed with Maſt: The Wome 
alſo putit intheir Rurnet pots, it makeitig (as they ſay the beſt 
Cheeſe: And upon the ſcales of it laid upon the coales,the Brine-men 

8 My Collins's diſcourſe of Splt and Fiſbery: p. 7: 4 
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and others will broil their meat *, But I could not find it putto 
any of theſe uſes at this Staffordſhire work, nay lo infignificant was 
it here, that they had no name for it, nor told they me any thing 
concerning it,but that once inthree weeks or thereabout they /caled 
it off their Pans; and indeed it ſeems here to deſerve little more, 
for whatever it may bein Worceſterſhire, upon examination I found 
it here very weak, and toconfilt much more of /and than ſalr,which 
doubrleſs is the cauſethat it will not diffolve in fre/b water, though 
it ha's /alt 1n it. | 

109. And thus Ihad done with the Brine pzts ofthis County, but 
that upon a hint given me by the worthy Mr Collins in his accurate 
diſcourſe of Salt and Fiſhery, thatthe great quantities of ſand which 
we find in all brines, is not in the brine before it is boiled, but produ- 
ced by a ſort of petrification dureing the Evaporation i, 1 thought not 
fit to pals by ſoodd a Phenomenon, but toexamin whether this (as 
He ſays all brines may) could be {ſtrained through a moſt pure fine 
Holland of eight foldings, ard yet no ſymptoms of any /and left 
behind in the Filtre: Wherein (being now at a great diſtance my 
ſelf) I was bold to requeſt the moſt ready affiſtance of that caretull 
Obſerver the Learned Walter Chetwind of Ingeſtre Elq; who toge- 
ther with his ingenious Chaplin Mr. Charles King M; A. and Stu- | 
dent of Ch. Ch. were \oftri& and nice in-makeing the Experiment 
thatto'the eight folds of fine Holland, they added as many more 
of fine Cambrick, through which though theyſtrained a whole bottle 
full of brine, yet found nothing left in this very cloſe Colander, but 
alittle black duſt; which they imputed only to the-foulnels of the 
water, it appearing nothing like ſand, either to the 7ouch, or in the 
Microſcope. ' 

'-FIo. Yet notwithſtanding-this Experiment, upon further zrya/, 

they had good grounds - given them ſtrongly to ſuſpect, that the | 

ſand. muſt needs be in the brine before; and not produced inthe 
boiling ; For having carefully: obſerved- it-with an excellent Micro- 
ſcope \ before they ftrained'it, though they miſt of the /and, yet they 
found (what they expetted not) a great multitude of very minute 
Animals (much ſmaller than thoſe that.arec in pepper water) ſwim- 

ing about in it, and withall a very many fmall tranſparent p/ares, 
ſome of them alittle bigger; and ſomeleſs than the inſefs, and all 
of them of a re&angular oblong figure:: Yer both zhe/e and the 
Animalcules ſovery ſmall,that:they all pa'ſt through the Ho/landand 
Cambrickthough of 1 6 folds. For viewing the brine again atterit was 
ftrane d, they found them ſwiming as thick in it then, as before: 
Butat this they did not wonder, becauſe the pores of the Holland 
did appeag ih the. Micro/cope:(though it was extreamly fne) to be 
> idem p, 9.  Thidemp. 52. | - 
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at lealt twenty times greater than either the Animalcules or plates ; 
yet theſe they judged tobe the component particles both of the 
Sandand Salt, which as the brine exhaled in boiling, only gather'd 
rogether, and made greater cornes of each. 

111. Wherein they were confirmed by looking with the Micro- 
ſcope upon ſome of the ſtrong brine- that dropt from the Barrows 
when the Salz was firſt put in, which appearing full of thoſe oblong 
particles, as they looked upon them they could ſenfibly perceive 
them to gather together, and club to make greater bodies, till at 
laſt they appear'd as the water dryed off the glaſs, as bigg and 
not unlike a large Table-diamond: Which made them think that the 
Sand too, might probably be produced after the ſame manner, it 
being very white, and ſeeming nothing elſe to them ( pardon the | 
expreſſion ) but an inſjpid Salt, whoſe parts are not ſo ſharpand 
pointed as the other, but rounder and þlunter, and conſequently 
not ſopungent on the Tongue, To clear which point I endeavourd 
to diflolve ſome of the ſand again infairwater, to ſee whether I 
could diſcover any of its principles, but without ſucceſs, the parts 
of the Sand being ſo inſeparably fxt that it would by no means 
diffolve ; Ialſo tryed the Salt, which. though it difolved, yer 
would not render it {elf again into plates: fo that I ran only add, 
that as it ſeems to be pretty certain that the Salt is made out of 
the oblong plates, ſo it is very agreeable to the Method of Nature, in 
the produdtion of the gravelly Caddis-houſes in the Nat. Hift. of 
Oxfordſhire *, that the Sandſhould alſo be produced of thoſe mi- 
nute bubbles (that move like Animals in pepper water, yer perhaps 
are nothing ſo) which being of a g lutinous nature and fit to receive 
the Terreſtrieties of the brine, may be eafily harden'd into /and, by 
the power of heat. | 

112. Befide the Salt Springs above mention'd there are other 
weak brines that gently riſe out of theearzh about Enſon,$St. Thomas, 
and in the pariſh of [ngefre, in a ground called the Marſb belong- 
ing to the much Honored Walter Chetwynd Elq; where the brine of 
it ſelf breaks out above ground, and not only frets away the Graſs, 
bur the very earth alſo, fo thar it lies in a plaſh half a foot lower 
than the turf all abour it, juſt as a fort of weak brine is ſaid to doin 
ſome boggy places at Nantwich and Droytwich'; Now if ſuch weak 
brines ſpontaneouſly iſſuing forth of the earth, are indicative (as 
good reaſon they ſhould;) of much fronger, deeper inthe earth, as 
they are at the Townes above mention'd: what might one ſuſpe& 
in the Marſb at Ingeſtre? where the ſubterraneous brine is fo ſtrong, 
that the Cattle ſtanding in it in Summer tine and throwing it on 
cheir backs with their tails, the Sun ſo candies it upon them that 
x Nat. Hiſt, of Oxfordſhire Chap. 7. $. 25. Dl Numb, 53: & 14% | 
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rhey appear as if covered with a hoar froſt. In Penſnet Chaſe 
South from Dudley about a mile and half there is another weak 
brine belonging to the right Honorable Edward Lord Ward, 
of which his Lordſhip once attempted to make Salt ; but the 
brine proving to weak, He thought fit to defiſt, though poflibly 
it might have- been advanced to profit by the Art of tunnelling 
much uſed in Cheſhire to keep out the freſbes. In Newbold grounds 
about midway between Burton and Braunſton there are alſo Salt- 
Springs, where one Mr. Fownes about 10 years fince (then owner 
of the Lands) attempted to make Salt; but the mixture of the 
freſhes proved fo univoidable to Him, that his laudable endea- 
vours were alſofruſtrated. 

113 Between blew-Hills and Clufterbury edg,about 3a mile from 
Over-Holm in the pariſh of Leek, 1 met with a ftream comeing ont 
of a Sough belonging tothe Coale- Mine in blew- Hills, as Salt as any 
of theſe, tingeing the ſtones and earth all along as it runs of a 
ruſty colour, and the button moulds of the poor people (who employ 
themſelves here mach in making of buttons ) of a black colour 
( eſpecially if made of Oak) in half an hours time : with theleaſt 
infuſion of powder of Galls, it prefently turned as black as nk: all 
which ſhewed it to be a ſtrong Vitziolic water. Yetendeavouring to 
evaporat ſeverall- Gallons offit away in a Tron pot, I could procure 
no Salt ; which befide the-tinare it gave the ones, evidently 
convinced me that it held ſume quantiry-of the mineral of ron; it 
being certain that a Salt water whith contains any Metall in it, can- 
not be ſodden to Salt in'a veſſel of the ſame Metall which it ſelf con- 
tains, except Vitriol in Copper Veſſels” : Wherefore procuring abour 
che quantity of fix wite-quarts, by the affiftance of the Worſhipfall 
Tho. Rudyerd Eq; Proprietor of the place, to be boyled away in an 
agreeable Veſſel, there remained abour } of an ounce of a ſtrong wi- 
triolic ferrugineous (alt ; thongh-I cannot but think it muſt alſo 
contain fomwhat of Copper ; tor aiter ſolution, filtration, and eva- 
poration, fofar only as to be ſer to ſhoot, it would tinge my knife, 
being put.into it, of a copper colour, jult like Hungarian or Cyprian 
Vitriol, which our conmon Engliſh Vitriol, though fated with 
Tron, will by no meanes doe. 

114. That Petrifications ariſe from- the- coal:tion of minute, 
though'oburſe parts of alt, having been fully ſhewed already in 
Oxfordſhire, with the ſeveral Species and Methods nature uſes in the 
produttion of chem»; 'I ſhalt add no more here but that chey be- 
lohg to this place: Nor indeed: do rhe'waters of this County that 
have this quality deſerve any'great matter of confideration, thoſe 


m Philoſoph. Tranſat. Numb. 7. p. 128, " Nat. Hiſt. of Oxfordſhire chap. 2. from $. 23. 
to 37. | 
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in Cut/al/ woods, and below the Tron MiNs on the River Churher, 
and that in Pewſnet Chaſe abour 3 a thile eaſtward from Bromley in 
che pariſh of Aingſwinford, only incruſtaring ſticks and the fibers 
of moſs with a gravelly kind of forte : The beſt of this kind being 
performed by « ſiphureons ſort of warer (as 1 believe moſt are) 
in ſome grounds bf rhe right Honorable Robert Lord Ferrers, about 
[midway berwixt Sandor and Gayroft, where the branches of the 
|Meoſs are ſo delicatly petrifyed, that its forme is preſttved even if 
che —_— parts, The beſt I ſay, utilels the Hard ſtone found in 
Charch-Eyton Lordſhip, by my hoſpitable Friend Mt. Walter Fen. 
| tings, Refior of the place (which pretty well ſhes indeed rhe 
grain of the wod) ſhould be a perrificarion, it being befide two i: 


ches thick, arid muſt be (it at all) a perrific ation per minima. 
' ti. Having done with the /alz, and Petrifyiny Waters 5 cont 
wenext tothoſeuf Medicinal uſe ; that have, ate; or thay be taken 
inwatdly,ot applyed outwardly, for the prevention or cute of diz 
vers diſlempers: fach was aiiciently the water of the Well bf 57: 
fraſmus ( to begin with the ſie/phitheous oleagetious waters) in the 
zrourids of the Worſhipful Walter Cheriryad Eſq; which was of (© 
pfeat eſteem forrierly, that there was 4 Chuppel baile fiedr it; ant 
1 think endowed by ſome of that artient Fainily 5 where the of##- 
Mg. wete ſo tonfiderable that the Recor of [iipefife (in whoſt pas 
rich it is) yet pays at this day for the Diſmies vfther, more than 
for the profirs of the whole pari/Þ befide, notwithſtanditig its Re: 
venew with all other ſuch Larids giveii to pious uſes; wete taReh 
into the Mings hahds at the Reformation; tid the Chappel' be ow 
demoliſhed,and all applications thithet long fince ceaſed. Thonph 
}doubt not but the pate temaiits as good ahd might be as berreft- 
Fial as ever it was; for norwichſtatding-it lyes how wholy nep- 
le&ed, and overgrown with weeds, yet the#ater is ſtill clear, ahd 
{o 6xafly of the colout of Sack, 'ithat compared with it Cih the 
judgment of ſeveral Honourable petfons that were at the ttyal ) they 
were inditinguiſbable to the Eye, which is its ohly Charadteriftic 
wherein it ſehfibly differs from other waters, it having no very 
eminent either ſmell of raft : Sothat what ſfionld be the ingredients 
togive it this colour,preved hard to be found; wirhour the tryal of 
mihy,and thofe very nice Experinieitts. | ev. 

116. For having aflayed it with the infuffoh of powder of Ga/ls, 
the folutions of Pitriol, Tartar, and ſublimat ; the Spirits of Niter, 
VFrin, &e, (as well alcali's as aridsy yer hofie- of chem would ci- 
ther /ir ir-ot chanys its colonr, bat's folution' of Sacchdrum Satur- 
#4, and Syrup of Piolers 4, whereot 'the fortier did precipitat its 
yellow colour to the battotn, leaving” the watet, above, white 2nd 

limpid ; and the latter changed the amber to a g*afs-gree#ieolour. 
| N 2 Belide 
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Beſide upon d//il{ation of about 3 pints of it in a glafs body and 


head, when about a moyetyof it was come over in clear water, inthe 
remainder there plainly appeared to the naked Eyean incfiable 
number of blewiſb ftining films or plates footing about in it, which 
were of ſothin and curious aſubſtance, that they could not. by any 
means be ſo ſeparated from the water, as to remain viſible upon 
any other body, nor indeed had I then any other means whereby 
to examin them, G 

117. But fince the ingenious contrivance of thoſe ſort of Mi- 
croſcopes whereby we ſee the Animals in 4 4s by the 
help whereof the worthy Mr. Chetwynd hath ſo happily diſcovered 
ſuch zhin plates inthe brine of the Salt-works not far from this well, 
I am inclined to believe theſe come from Salt too, and that the Mi- 
nerals wherewith this water is impregnated, are Salt and Sulphur, 
notwithſtanding the little taſt or ſmell.ithas ; and the rather be- 
cauſe the brine that ſpontaneouſly iſſues forth above ground in the 
- Marſh atorementioned 5. 11 1. is but a little way trom it inthe 
ſame Gentlemans Eſtate 3 and why may there not as well be a. /ul- 
phureous glebe too? which being fretted away by the inciſive par- 
ticles of the Salt, may be brought away with them in the waters, as 
inviſible as the particles of any Metall diflolved in its proper Men- 
ftruum, only imparting the«olour, as Gold does tothe water, in the 
preparation of the Crocus or TinFureot Gold»: Which-Saltand Sul. 
pbur in all probability do ſo involve one another, that their mutu- 
al embraces hinder the exertions of each others vertues, 1. e. the Sul. 
pbur by its viſcidity, does ſo flatten the edges, and ſo\lweeten the 
pungency .of the Salt ;, and the Salt on the contrary ſo condenſe 
and lock up the volatility of the Sulphur, that notwithſtanding rhe 
great quantity. of borh in this water, yet it ſends forth no very 
ſmart, either ſmell or taſt. | 

1.18, Which may alſobe the reaſon that though Salt. and Sul- 
phur be both Acids, yet this water ſeems impregnated with an 
alcalizat Salt ; the acrimony of its Salt being lo cloſe lock't up by 
the viſcous particles of the Sulphur, and renderd {odull and un- 
aftive, that it ſeems..to have -nething+of: the power of an acid: 
Whence it came to paſs that it /atter'd well with Soap, and would 
notturn milk; having not pungency enough to infinuat it ſelf into 
the pores of the alcalizar Salt in'the Soap, ior a/tringency loto com- 
preſs the pores of the Milk, as thereby tocaule any precipitation. 
Whence allo it came to pals; that having put on the wizor ofa fix? 
Alcali, with, Syrup of Violets it gavea green tinfure ; and its yellow 
colour was. precipitated by a ſolution of Saccarum Saturni, the aci- 
dity ot. the diftill d Vinegar '(uled in the preparation of that S{t) 
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afting upon the Salt of this wateras an Al/cali,and'foopening 1its 
parts, as to force it to let go the /ulpburit ſocloſelyembracedy 
and yet no other acid (could think of ) would doe” it but: this 3 
whence we may reaſonably conclude that the.edpes of all: acids are 
not alike, but ſome better fitted for the opening of one: body, and 
ſome of another. | 411.21 3j wninz a7l5- ons 
119. Near Cod/all-wood there is ſuch another Su/phur:well, but 
the Salt and Sulphur not ſo equally mixt inthe water, for thou 
the Sulphur have ſo ſufficiently rebated the acidity ofthe Felt,ag 
to render it wholy as unadtive as an Alcali, 1{o:that it lathers well 
with Soap, will not turn milk, and gives a green tinure with Syrup, 
of Violets ; yet the ſalt is too weak to lock upor: reſtrain the volatt= 
lity of the Sulphur; tor italways emits a ſuſphureous ſmell;\ but,in 
winter, and {ometimes againſt rain, the odobr is'ſo ſtrong, that 
with advantage of the wind, one may {melkitnow and then at\ leaſt 
20 yards oft : nay ſo wolatileisit, andſo little reſtrained; that fer 
over the fre, it flyes away lo faſt, that the water quickly. looſes.irs 
ſmell, I tryed it with Galls and ke leaves; with the ſolutions of 
ſublimat and Tartar, and with ſeverall Acids ; but none'of them 
would either throw downe the Sulphur, or change its.colour,/ bur 
ſpirit of Urin ;, which turned itof a faint redifh colour like Cham 
pane wine: perhaps a ſolution of Saccarum Saturni:might -bave, 
made a precipitation ; had I had any with me, otknown the ſecret. 
,;;120,:The water: of. this well is. much clearer then that at/n- 
ge/tre, and yet is-moſt certainly fated with /ulphureous particles 
tor-about 40 or 50.years fince, {ame perſons hereabout curiots ah 
knowing.whence ſuch waters ſhould come, both dug.and boared: 
the grozind. near adjoyning, and met with aſortof mintral Earth 
that craſhit in the boaring (as ſome of them-deſcribed-it) ;like-rat- 
ten wood; which being carryed to iLonden ,was found ſulphureous, 
and I ſuppoſe muſt needs be the-native ſaÞbur, depauperated of 
its richeſt particles by the inciſive atoms of the/Salt, ahd left fo ſpun- 
gythat (as ſome of. them told: me) it' would /wim on the water.. 
This water was accounted in ancient times ;:(when Leproſies were 
frequent ): a ſoveraign\Remedy tor ſych as wete troubled with that 
foule diſtemper,for whoſe better. accommodation,there was a houſe 
built near it, which retaiysrothis.day the name of the Leper-houſe 
and is in uſe at preſent-againit Scaubs and /cb,bothin Man and Beaſt, 
purging both by |Seige and wrin, and not only raking the body. 
within, but- moſt eftefually driving forth all -ill þumors ; It alſo 
ſomerimes, womits according to: the conſtitution of the. Patient ; 
They commonly drink about z quarts ata.time, leſs ſcarce work- 
ing ; except by vomit, where it; meets wich: weak ſtomacks., The 
Inhabitants hereabout brew their drink with. this water, elpecially 
230 N33 Fr ie at 
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arthat chey call the Brimſtone Alehouſe 3 and boyle their meat with 
it; upon which'tis obſerved, that none of chemare ever troubled 
either with Scabs or /rch, or ſuch like Cuticular diſcaſes. 

121, But the water that carrys with it the moſt reQifyed Su/. 
pur is that of the well in Willowbridg Park, it being hardly viſible 
in the water it ſelf, which appears (not like others) of a yellow, 
bur a clear Chrytalline colour, only on the fides of the glaſſes, at- 
ter they have been uſed a while, onemay petceive (with good -at- 
tention) a bright oilyneſs, which is ſo volatile that upon diftilla- 
tion it came over before the water, as volatile Spirits do, and ther 
(being embodyed) was of a bright yellow: to which putting a 
tew drops of ſolution of ſub/imat, it preſently turned of adeep 
Sack-colour, whereby it ſeemed like the other wazers Cthe Salt 
being rebated by the viſcoſity of the Sulphur) to have fomewhat 
of a Lixiviat Salt withit ; but fo very weak, that it made this deep 
yellow inſtead of the Orange tauny precipitat. Upon which account 
t was too (that like the other Sulphur waters) it latherd well 
with Soap, would not turn, milk, nor wonld the crude water with 
Syrup of Violets turn either of the red or greet colour, thongh we 
know there is an acidin it, that puts on the Nature of an Alcalt; 
Nor could I procure the leaſt figneof any Salt, though T evaporated 
divers Gallons of it away, ſo fubtite are the Salt and /u/pbur,whete- 
with this water is impregnated. 

122, The crude water indeed would anſwer to nothing but the 
infufion of ſolution of /accharum Saturni, which inclined me to 
think ic of the ſame nature with the ſulphur water of Inpeſire, only 
impregnated with much finer and more {ubtile ſeems ; though the 
effe&tin his was quite different from that: for inſteadof precipi- 
rating the ſulphureous particles, this only turned the whole body 
of the water, firſt of much ſach a 3/ew-yellowiſs colowr as is made 
by the infofion of the chips or fhavingsof Nephritic wood in eormt- 
mon water, which after a white faded imto'a muddy white, A Phe- 
xomenon | muft confeſs much more unaccountable, than the meatis 
whereby it cutes fo twany diſeaſes, which moſt certainly it perfor- 
mes by its balſamic virtue, and: great ſub#ilfyand volatility, eafily 
permeating the clofeft zexzure, atid moſt wnaccefſible parrs of the 
body, when once heated by the /omack if taken inwardly, or bur by 
the external heat of the /Jin if applyed ontwardh by way of Bath ; 
for fo ſenſible is ir of theleaſt hea#(as I plainly faw in difilling 
it ina glaſs body and head) that: its oi} or ſaphureatieover the 
Helm upon the firſt heat, and was allinthe Recipient before the leaſt 
drop of water appear'd. How extenfive its ſanative virtue nay be; 
indecd is hard to determin, but Þ dare pronounce it proper, wher « 
ever the-/jrap of Diaſulphar of the famons Dy. Willzs has been'fo 
ſucceſitully 
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"ſucceſsfully adminiſtered, though it one might take-an eſtimatfrom 


the many atteſted-Cures it has done, it comes as near -a Panatea as 
any Medicin iv the Worlde, | 

1 23. Of which water there is ſo great plenty, that I computed 
no lefs than 60 ſprings of it, of a.moſt uninterrupted proftuence 
(whereof enough. 57 of this Chapter) all rifeing within:the ſpace 
of 1 © yards tquare, in Willow-bridg Park, the Propriety of the right 
Honorable Digby Lord Gerard of Gerards Bromley,a moſt.noble:Pax 
tron of this Work; whoſe ſtately Seat at Bromley within two Miles 
and }, the molt magnificent Srrudure of all this Cownty, is hete 
oratefully placed 7 ab: 6. The Property I ſay of thele Wells isin 
this Noble Lord, but ar preſent they are held in /oynture by His 


- moft accompliſht Mother, the right Honorable Zane Lady Gerard 


Baroneſs Gerard of Gerards Bromley, by whole moſt exquiſite /aga- 
city and perſpicacious inſight into the moſt hidden recefles of Na- 
ture,the reflorative wirtues of theſe waters were firſt diſcovered; and 
at whoſe charitable expence, ſeveral of the Springs have been inclof- 
ed with fquareditone, to preſerve them pure and #7 both for baths 


ing and drinking ; and divers -appartments built for: lodging: the 


poorer ſort of diſeaſed impotent people : -So that 'tis hard ro deters 


-. min wl-ether the World itands more indebted to this: Honorable 


Lady's Philolophicahor Theological virtues? Whether tro-Her krows 
tedg as tiritfnder,or Her Piety, as founder of theſe Sanatiee Wells. 

124. | fay Sanative Wells, tor (whatever. ſome -may talk) moſt 
certain-it-is that divers ſtrange unaccountable' Cureshave ibeen 


here performed; and more there might be,were theſe waters attens 


ded (as ſome others are) with a {killful Phyſtian, to preparethe 
body before hand, dire& the uſe of the waters, and'kow toorder 
the body after drinking or bathing';.The ſucceſs of uſeing Medicinal 
waters depending much upon Merhod, as my Lord Baton'well ob. 
ſervesitis with ſome other Medicines, which-unadvitedly admini- 
ſter d will doe no Cures, but orderly applyed, produce geat ones 4, 
Nor let any Man wonder that there ſhould be any ſuck-thingase 
cold Sulphur Bath Cas ſome have:done) fines Baccius informes us 
of divers ſach in 7taly,and el{where -; and Wernherns tells us that 
there are ſalutares frigide in the! Kingdom of : Hungary «3 Much leſs 
that there ſhould be waters holding an x} pr and /alt toge- 


ther, as this, and the two other mention above arefaid ro doe; 


Since Cardan teaches/ts that Sal Terrey by which I ſuppoſe he 
means mineral ſalt (fach as which-perhaps this water may waſhin 
its paſlage;) does always partake of ſu/phur, and holds much 
oile in jr, and that in ſome parts of the-Tndies they procure their 


” Fons Stnitatis, fromp.g.t036. * Nat. Hiſt. Cent 1, Experiment 60. '. Andr, Baccii 
de Thermis Lib. 4. Cap. 1 5. * Geo. Wernheras de admirandis Hung ariae aquis p. 69, 
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* cle from ſalt ; Whence he concludes too, that it comes to pals, 


that the Olive Tree flouriſhes beſtnear the ſea ſede, ſalſum enim ſ0- 
lum non leviter pingue eſt, tor that a ſaltiſh ſoil moſt commonly is tat 
 and-unftuous*, 

125. With whom allo agrees our great Maſter Ariſtotle Mmragoy 
Þ Verern &y T@ a Apwpe Ya. onperor I Exxpirereu Þ Lay by Twas axtais, 
i.e; that farneſs always accompanys a ſalt juice, whereof (ſays he) 
we have this certain figne, that in hot weatheran oi/e may be ſepa- 
rated from it”. Again, that the /ea-water yields an oile, we have 
alſo 'the teſtimony of the ſame great Philoſopher, am Þ wy aMar 
exzuor ipzupara 1, Ce. that oile is gotten out of ſea brine »,' Nay fo 
frequently are oiles found joyned with ſalts, that none of them will 
mixWwith water per minima (as they doe in thoſe above mentioned) 
without a fix ſalt, as we ſee it does not in ſoap, from which as ſoone 
as ever'the ſalt is ſequeſter'd, the oil, parts from the water, and 
fwims at top ; whereas whilſt joyned with ir, Salt exerciſes ſa 
abſolate:a dominion over oile, that it will carry italong with ir 
throughall the parts of water, and therefore is ſaid by the Philo- 
ſopher '21 'T&is anacy VPIGHpeev0y 7 Aon, ro be as it were a ſubject ro 
it*: Which isall can well be ſaid concerning this matter,and I hope 
the Reader <xpes no more: I ſhall only therefore add that ſuch 
ozly ſprings are not ſo very rare, but that there are of them, in 7taly, 
Sicily, Zante, Saxony, Schwabenland, and in divers other places 
mentioned by Pliny ”, Baccius*, Cardan*, and Parenius*, and as 
Paubus Venetus tells us near Arzinga in Armenia, and as Atheneus, 
at Niffa 'in the Province of Megaris in Greece, upon the. Saronic 

Fnus. 

126, Beſide theſe, there are other ſulphur waters at many 0- 
ther places in this County, though nor ſo clear and well concofted 
as theſe; being generally thick; of a blewiſh colour, and emitting 
unpleaſant fetid odours,like the ſulphur well at Fnarsbroughin York- 
ſhire; becauſeproceeding I ſuppole: rather from a crude Bitumen, 
than a well digeſted ſulphur; Stch is that at Tatenhil on the 
high way fide near the pound, which in the ſummer time (if undi- 
{turbed by fowte) has been obſerved to lay downe a ſediment almoſt 
ofall ſorts of colours ; and might poſſibly have the ſame uſe thar 
other ſtincking ſpaws have, were it but kept clean, And ſo might 
that ſtinking water which croſſes Watlingftreet way, not far from 


| Horſebrook, and another of this kind betwixt.Willenhalland Bently, 


could it be kept from a mixture with other wazex. There is another 


: Hiern, Cardeni de ſubtilitate Lib. 5.p. 285, 2.86. edit. Baſil, 15 82. » Ariſtotelis Pro 
blematum Sell. 23, queſt, 9. " Ihidem, quaſt. 15. * Ibidem, queſt. 32. Y Plimii Nat. Hiſt. 
Lib, 31, cap.'2. 2 Baccti de Thermis, Lib. 5. cap. 15. * Hieron Cardani de ſubtilitare, 
Lib. 2. p- 176+, * Bernh. Varenii Geograph. Gen, Lib. 1. cap. 17: prop- 8. | 
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of theſe in a watery Lane not far from Eccle/hall, and I was told 
of another near Hartley green, beſide that, which. alſo perrifyes, 
between Sandon and Gayton mentioned 5. 1 13 of this Chapter. 
And there is another at Butterton in the pariſh of Mathfeld by 
How-brook, fide, which like the Baths of Banca in Hungary will 
tinge ſilver of a blackiſh colour in an hours time*, 

127. There are other ſulphur waters in this County that have 
a Vitriol joyned with them, whereof there is one ina ditch in the 
Park Meddow under Broughton Park pale, and another at Mon- 
moore green near Wolverhampton, both which will ſtrike with Galls, 
of ſo deep ared, that they become atter a while of a blewiſh, and 
at laſt almoſt of a bJacki/b colour. And I was ſhewed another at 
Grindleſtone edge about a quarter of a mile Eaſtwart of Horton 
Church, that though it turned red both with Galls and Oak-leaves, 
yer took Soap well enough, whence it plainly appear'd though ic 
were impregnated with an Acid, yet its edges were fo flattened by 
the viſcoſity of ſome ſulphur, that it could not a& its part upon 
Soat, ns ſuch. Nor indeed met I with any water purely Vitriolic, 
but only one in Needwood-Forreft; about a mile and 3 South eaſterly 
from Hanbury, which with 0ak-leaves or powder of Galls turned 
of a faint redllike Champane wine, and {cemed tobe much like that 
at Aftrop in Northamptonſhire, and Worton in Oxfordſhire, only 
ſcarce ſo ſtrongly impregnated with the mineral. 1 was told (1 
muſt confeſs.) of another at Bur/lem near Newcaſtle under Lyme, 
but finding upon tryal that it would not ſtrike with Galls, though 
ſeveral that ſtood by, teſtifyed they had ſeen ir do it, at another 

time; yet Ichooleto paſs it by : Or at moſt can but refer it to thar 
| ſort of water mentioned in Oxfordſhire, that in winter time will 
turne with Galls, but not in ſummer, whither I alſo refer the Rea- 
der (if it be feund todoeſo) for thereaſon of the thing 4. 

128, Hither alſo muſt be referr'd all milky waters, as hotding 
ſomwhat ofa Vitriol in them, whereof becauſeatlarge in the Hiſt. 
of Oxfordſþ.* 1 ſhall only mind the Reader here that the water of 
the Wellat Hampfted, the Seat of the right Worſhipful Sr. Zohn 
Wyrley Knight, whoſe moſt cordial furtherance of this work muſt 
by no means be forgotten, ſeems to beſuch an one; And ſo forth- 
with ſhall proceed next to the aluminous waters, which though 
they will not ſtrike with Galls, yet will coagulate milk, will nor 
rake Soap, and with ſpirit of Urin, turn of a milky colour : of theſe 
the moſt remarkable are at Draycot in the Clay,in the Pariſh of Han- 
bury, and near Hore-Croſs Welterly firom the Hall, by a brook fide 
in a ground call'd Broadjfeld, belonging to the Worſhipful Robert 


e Dr. Rrownes trevell; into Hungary &c, s 87. 6 Nat. Hiſt. (#) oraſeire, Chap. 2. 
6. 62, © Ibidem Chap. 2.5. 64- 4 of Ox 
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HowardEſq;. The water of the Well at Hore-Croſs Hall the Seat of 
the ſame moſt obligeing Gert. ſeems alſo ofthis kind, for though it 
will not turn milk, or ſtrike with Galls, yet it takes not Soap, and 
diſcolours the meat reddi/þ, that is boyled in it, both fignes of an 
acid, though it ſeems not ſtrong enough to compreſs the pores of 
milk; whence 'tis plain that the tryal of waters with Soap, is 
much more nice than with milk. The well water of the houſe of 
Mr, John Cumberlege now Mayor of Walſall, is alſo aluminous ; and fo 
15s the fountain head of the Rivulet call'd Stichbrook between Lich- 
fieldand Elmhurſt; which is ſo apparently ſuch, that the very Alum 
flat may be ſeen ſticking in the bank fide,whence the water iſſues, 

129, Beſide theſe, there are many other waters, not apparently 
(at leaſt to fenſe) of any mineral wirtue, that will not anſwer theſe 
Experiments, yet no doubt carry with them ſome more ſubtile 
fleams whereby they performe unaccountable Cures : ſuch is the 
* water of the well near Gawton fone in Hfnyperſley Park, which has 
ſome reputation for cure of the Kings-evill, and fo has the Spring 
called Salters wall,near Newcaſtle under Lyme; And ſuch isthe wa- 
ter of the three wells near Shu/iovn houle, and of St. Ediths well, 
both inthe Pariſh of Church Eyton, of the two St. Modwen's wells,at 
Burton and Cannal, and all the Holy-wells in the Country ; which 
the people ſtill adorn at ſome certain times of the year,with green 
boughs and flowers, in grateful memory of the good they have for- 
merly done. And amongſt theſe muſt be reckon'd all forts of 
Eye-waters,ſuch as that of Elder well betwixt Blymbilland Brineton, 
and many others of the kind all over the Country. And ſo muſt 
the Spring in a narrow Lane about mid way betwixt Wolverhamp- 
ton, and a houſe called Sea-wall, which was anciently of ſuch re- 
pute that it ſtill retains the name of the Spaw. Which are all the 
waters of note in this County; for as for the Colepit waters, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe they call Canker'd waters, thatkill all the #/b wherever 
they fall into the Rivers, Il hold them not worthy to have any place 
in this Hiſtory. 
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CHAP. 1IL 


Of the Earths. 


I. T affordſbire; bounded on the North with Cheſhire, Eaft with 
0 Derbyſhire and Leiceſterſhire, on the Weſt with Shropſhire, 
Li and on the South with Worceſter and Warwick/bires; is di- 
vided by the Trent into the North, and South, orrather intothe 
North-Eaſt and South-Weſt parts; And the North-Eaft, as Mr. 
Erdeſwick and ſome others will have it, ſabdivided again into the 
Moorelands, and Woodlands*; which latter lying between the 
Trent, Tene, and Dove, others chooſe rather to call the middle part- 
of Staffordſhire: Whereof the Moorelands are the more Northerly 
mountanous parts, lying between Trent and Dove, fromthe three 
ſoire heads Southwardly, to Draycot in the Moores, yielding Coal, 
Lead, Copper, Rance Marble, and Mill-flones ; and the Woodlands 
the more Southerly level part of that Country, from Draycot, to 
Whichnor, Burton, &c. between the atoreſaid Rivers; including 
Needwood Forreſt with all its Parks, alſo the Parks of Whichnor, 
Hore-Croſs, Bagots,Chartley, Loxley, Birchwood, and Paynſley (which 
anciently I ſuppoſe were all bur as one Wood that gave it the deno- 
mination) produceing Salt, black Marble, and. Alabaſter, befide 
great quantities of very good 7imber ; and both' Moorelands and 
Woodlands, as goodly Cattle, large and fair ſpread, as Lancaſbireir 
ſelf and ſach as the Grafters ſay will feed betrer ; the warm Lime. 
fone Hills of the very Moorelands PR a ſhort, bur a fine 
ſweet graſs, and large Oxen, though inan open cold Country, ag 
Drayton in his  Polyolbion, ſpeaking'of the Moorelands, alfoplainly 
teſtifies ; '3 


She from ber chilly fite, as from her barren feed, Y Y. 
For body, horn, and hair, as fair a Beaſt doth breed 
As ſcarcely this great Iſle can equal”. 


2. And if amongſt the mountains of the Moorelatideg much 
more canthey breed and feed Cattle roo, in the rich Meddows that 
adorn the banks of Trent, ney Zene, C buragt, | Bampsx all owany- 
fold, all ia this' quarter of the Countrey; and morevdhpecially ſtill 
upon the famous Dove-bank, clteemed by many; the:belt feeding 


land of England ; which lying upon i Limefone as Mr. Camden 


* My. Sampſon Erdefwick 5 View of Stafferdſb.r: = princip. b Mich. Droy:on "? oh Giew, 
Song the 12. - 2 | | | 
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imagins, ſucks ſuch fertility from it (though I think with the right 
Worſhipful and moſt worthy Loyal Gent. Sr. Rowland Okeover of 
Okeover Knight, it rather proceeds from the Soil, eſpecially the 
Sheeps dung, thrown down into the Meddows from the Hills in 
greatrains) that in the very midſt of winter the Meddows are a- 
dorn'd with a pleaſant werdure; and if the River happen, as it 
does frequently Cholding its courſe all along betwixt great Hills, 
which giveit a ſuddenriſe_) to overflow them in the ſpring, it en- 
riches them as the River Nile does Fg ypt, and makes them ſo fruit- 
ful, that the -[nhabitants thereabout upon ſuch occaſzons, uſually 
chante thisjoyful Ditte, 


I April, Doves flood, is worth a Kings good+, 


whereof the forecited Michael Drayton renders this very good 
reaſon, 


- Becauſe the dainty graſs 
That grows upon its bank, all other doth ſurpaſs 4. 


2s he ſaith the land of Needwood (wherein truly 1 think he is nor 
miſtaken) doth the /and of all other Forrefts in England. 


— Needwood doth ſurmount 
In excellency of Soil, by being richly plac't 
'Twixt Trent and battening Dove, and equally embrac t 
By their — banks, participates their flore ; 
Britans Farrelt's all (from th* Jeſs unto the more) 
r fineneſs of ber Turk ſurpaſſing « —— 


3. From which Lime/tone hills, and rich Paftures and Meddows, 
the great Dairys are maintained in this part of Staffordſbire, that 
ſupply Uttoxater Mercat with ſuch vaſt quantities of good butter 
and cheeſe, that the Cheeſmongers of Londba have thought it worth 
their while to ſet up a Fadorage here, for theſe Commodities, which 
are brought in from 2his, and the neighbouring County of Derby, in 
fogrearplenty, that the Faffors many Mercat days (in the ſeaſon) 
lay-nutnolefs than foe hundred poundsa day, in thefc two comme- 
ditie>.  iThehawer: they buy by the Pot, of along cylindri- 
cal form, matteat Burſiem in this County of 2 certain ſize, ſo as not 
to weigh ab6ve'/zx pounds at moſt, aud yer to cantain ar leaſt 14. 
pounds of butter, according to an Ad of Parliament made abcurt 
I4 or 16 years agoe, tor regulateing the abuſes of this zrade,in the 

* Camden's Britannia in Staffirdſh, * Mich. Drayton's Poholbion $ cng the 12. *© —P 
make 
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make ofthe Pots, and falſe packing of the butter ; which before 
ſomerimes was layed good for a little depth atthe 7op, and bad at 


| the bottom; and ſometimes ſet in rol/s only touching at the zop, 


and ſtanding hollow below at a great diſtance from the jides of 
the pot: To prevent thele little country Moorelandiſh cheats (than 
whom no people whatever are eſteemed more fubtile) the Fadfors 
keep a Surveyorall the ſummer here, who if he have ground to ſuſ. 
pe& any of the pots, tryes them with an infirument of [ron made 
like a Cheeſe-Tafter, only much larger and longer, called an Auger 
or Butterboare, with which he makes proof (thruſting it in 06- 
liquely ) tothe bottom of the pot : 1o that they weigh none (which 
would be an endleſs buſineſs) or very ſeldom ; nor do they bore 
it neither, where they know their Cuſtomer to be a conſtant fair 
dealer: Buttheir Cheeſe, which comes bur litcle, if any thing ſhort 
of that of Cheſhire , they ſell by weight as ar other places, 

4. Nor comes this Northern part of Staffordſhire much behind 
the South in breeding of Sheep, which indeed are but ſmall, have 
generally black noſes, and their wool but courſe ; Nor (now of 
late years) in the produttion of Corn: for though the land im- 
ployed for tillage for the moſt part indeed be naturally but mear, 
yet where the induſtry of the Husbandman ha's any thing ſhewed it 
telf, in marling, limeing, or mixing lime with Eſs (as they doe com- 
monly in the Moorelands and ſo laying them together on their 
beathy grounds, as ſhall be ſhewen hereafter in fit place ; it pro- 
duces Corne of all ſorts (according to the condition of the ground) 
plentifully enough. The black mooriſh #nd gouty grounds of 
the Moorelands, with the belt helps are fit indeed only for Oates and 
Barley ; bat the arable lands about Marchington, Draycot in the 
Clay, Rollefton, Horninglow, and ſome other Townes about Need- 
wood, are of {orich a Clay ; that they produce as good Hard-corne 
(i. e. Wheat and Rye) Peas, Beanes, &c. as anyin the South, 
though not ſo mach ; the quantity of arable land there, being 
mach greater than 'ris in the North : the Sheep too of the South, 
bear ſomewhat a finer fleece, and it produces more and better 
Coale, and. tron lone ; of each of which, hereafter in their proper 

laces. | | 

5. Beſide I/ool, for the ſupply of the Cloathing trade and Felt- 
ing, which are chiefly exercifed ' about 7amworth, Burton, and 
Newcaftle under Lyme; they ſow.both Hemp and Flax all over the 
Country in ſmall proportions, whereby they are turniſh't too, infome 
meaſure with Linnens: ſo that all things conſidered this ſeems to 
be terra ſuis contenta bonis,a Land that can as well ſubfilt of it ſelt, 
withour the help, eitherof any domeſtick, or forraigne Countries, 
as any in the Kingdome ; yielding Lead, Copper, Iron, Marble, Alaba- 
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fter, Millflones, Coale, Salt, Cattle and Corneoft all ſorts, both Lin- 
nen and VVoolen, and what not ? and yet a third part at leaſt, if nor 
half this County, mult be confeſt when all's done, to be barren hea. 
thy, and gor/ygrounds, and woodland: which yet are fo far from - 
being any diſparagement to it, that theſe yield ſome of the chief 
profits, as well as pleaſures of the Country ; for though the ſurface 
be barren, yet the ſubterranean riches (which are conſiderable 
here) I mean the Mines, are uſually found in ſuch uncultivated 
places; and of this ſort of Land is the Chaſe of Canck-woed, and - 
molt of the FYarrens and Parks ofthe Nobility and Gentry, whereof 
before the late unhappy Civil YPar, there were near 50 in this 
County ſtock't with Deer, and about 33 or 34 yet remaining ; ſo 
great plenty is there of this kind of Land, ſtored not only with 
Mines, but with all forts of Game both for Hound and Haw k; fo 
happily are the profits of the Ge#zry of this County, mixt with their 
pleaſures, Vtile dulci. 

6. This heathy, broomy, gorly, barren ſort of Soile, for the moſt 
part too is a gravelly faſt land, whence it is that in Canck-wood, 
and moſt of their Parks, they have ſo pleaſant and ſecure purſuit of 
their Game. Hence tis too, that their hjgh-ways are ſo univerſally 
£90d, except in the moſt Northerly parts of the Moore-lands, where 
between the three ſdire heads, and Longnor, the Hills and Boggs are 
ſuch, that a*Hor/e can ſcarce paſs between thoſe twoplaces ; and 
indeed many of the Mountains of that part of the Country, which 
they call Roches, Clouds, Torrs, Edges, Cops, Heads, &c. are hard- 
ly paſſable, ſome of them being ot ſo vaſt a height, that in rainy 
weather I have frequently ſeen the tops of them above the Clouds; 

_ particularly thoſe of Narrow-dale, are ſo very lofty, that the Inha- 

bitants there for that quarter of the year, wherein the Sun is near- 
eſt the Tropic of Capricorn, never fee itatall; and atlength when 
it does begin to appear again, as at Lanthony in Monmouth-ſhiret, 
they never ſee it till about one by the clock, which they call therea- 
bout, the Narrowdale noon; uſeing it proverbially when they 
would expreſs a thing done late at noone. Such Mountains as 
theſe I ſay are hardly paſſable, but theſe are but in alictle skirt of 
the Country, the moſt of it being as level as moſt other Countries 
uſually are, and the earth fo faſt, and the ways ſo good (excepr 
where now and then they paſs through a Marle, and a little about 
L Vednesbury, Sedgley, and Dudley,where they are unceflantly worn 
with the carriage of coale) that 'tis reported King Fames, ſpeaking 
jocularly of this County, ſhould ſay, 'rwas fit only tobe cut out in- 
to thongs, to make high-ways for the reſt of the Kingdom. 


' f Camden's Britannia in Monmouth-ſhire, in initio. 
7. And 
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7. And thus much in general of the Lands of Stafford-ſbire: 
Let us next conſider ſuch particular Earths, as haveany thing re- 
markable belonging to them: And firſt, before we beginto break 
the zurf; of ſuch Soils as have any thing peculiar intheir ſurface. 
Amongſt which thoſe which induce upon the zeeth of Cattle a 
golden Armature (though they be pretty common) are not alto- 
gether unworthy our conſideration ; end ſuch are ſome grounds 
at 4/ton near Stone, bclonging to the Worſhipful YYalter Heven- 
ingham E\q;, who having killed a Cow juſt before I came thither 
of his owne feeding, its teeth were found tinged (on the ontfide 
chietiy) with a golden or rather a braſen colour ; which the inge- 
nious Mr, Lifier Phyfitian at 7ork, imagins might proceed from 
its feeding on ſome plants, of the Ericakind ; or ratherthe viola 
lutea grandiflora montana C. B. which he obſerves to be a great 
part of the tood for their Cattle in May and June, in the mounta- 
nous paſtures of }Ve/tmorland, where fach guilded teeth are every 
where met with: Whether any ſuch plants did grow hereabout, I 
mult confeſs I obſerved not ; however I rather gueſs that this 

2s ſuperinduced the ſame way, the like Armature was, over the 
Cornua Ammonis mentioned in the Hiſtory of Oxford/hire*®, by ſome 
urinous kind of Salt in the juice of the graſs, which in ſome plants 
is ſo great, that as Virgi/ acquaint us, it may ſometimes be taſted 
in the very milk of the Cattle. 


Et Salis occultum referunt in ladte ſaporem ". 


with which guiding quality,the Lago di Rieti in Umbria is ſo ſtrong- 
ly impregnated, that the hoofs of the Cattle that goe into it, are 
covered with ſuch a ſhineing braſen Armature *, 

8. It muſt alſo be aſcribed to the Saltneſs of the Soile and Graſs, 
that if any Horned Cattle of never ſo deep a black or other colour, 
be put toteed in a place called the Clots in Newbold grounds, in the 
Pariſh of Tatenhill, about a mile Eoft of Dunſtall, they will certain- 
ly change the colour of their coat to a whitiſh-dun (like a Daws 
head) in a Summers runing ; and ſo they will if put upon Taten- 
hill Common ; or into Buck-/tew,another parcel of Newboldgrounds: 
Nor does only the Graſs, but the Hay of theſe grounds, will alſo 
turn Cattle to this whitiſh-dun, which 'tis ſaid they recover not in 
two or three years time, though put into grounds that have 
nothing of this quality. As for Horſes, they are improved upon 
theſe grounds, at agreat rate ; only they make them dappled, be 
they of what colour ſoever. All which proceeds no doubt from 


* Nat. Hiſt. of Oxfordſb. Chap. g.$$. 88, 89, * P. Virgil Georgie. Lib. 4. v. 397- 
| Geo. Pilorius de paludibus & ftagnis. : 
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the Saltneſs of the Soile, that not only communicates it ſelf to the 

raſs but to all the waters thereabout, makeing them brackiſh at 
ſeaft, as was fhewn above Chap. 2.5. 111. Salt being of a hot na- 
ture, drying up, and fo reſtraining the ſuccus nutritius, that none 
or very little can be aftorded for the hair, which (Cas it does in 
old age.) upon defett of moiſture turns white, juſtly called by my 
Lord Bacon, for this very reaſon, the penurious colour *, Pliny, in- 
deed and PidForius,tell us of divers Rivers that will efte& the ſame, 
and yet they doe not fay that any of them are Salt, or ſo much as 
brackiſh, but certainly they muſt be impregnated with ſome ſuch 
thing, which they /:ck from the Earth as they pals along, ar leaſt 
if it be true,that Melas and Cephyſus,comeing forth the ſame Lake, 
doe make Sheep of quite contrary colours !, 

9. Another Earth there is at Ranton Abbey, the Seat of the vir- 
tuous Madam Anne Cope, that 1s allo eminent for giving a colour, 
which it does at divers places, but more remarkably under a Cloſet 
that hangs over that corner of the Cloyer which is nextthe Stee- 

le; where was ſhewnon the ground, a reddi/þ place, that looked 
much as if a ca/fe or ſheep had been kilPdthere ; upon which the 
water falling whenever it rains, is preſently turned of the colcur of 
blood. This at firſt I thought might proceed from the nature of 
the /oile, or tones, or covering of the Houſe; but upon ſtrift exami- 
nation by diging the Earth, 1 found it a baſ/le mould, very unlikely 
togive the water any ſuch tindure ; the ſtones of a light gray, and 
the Houſe cover'd with Shingles, both as unlikely as the Sozle ; fo 
that at preſent I judg dit a thing unaccountable : Bur fince hay- 
ing more fully confider'd the matter, I have thought that the Shin- 
zles being made of Oak, may firſt give the water a galliſh tinfure, 
which falling upon an Earth that may poſlibly be witriolic, the wa- 
ter may come to turn of this blood-red tin&ture ; juſt as vizriolic 
waters doe, upon intufion of powder of galls, which are but the 
fruit of an 0k, and have both of them the ſame aſtringent qua- 
lities, 

10. Itis alſo worth notice that one of Occam/ley pits (whereof 
there are about 16 upon the Watlingfireet way, beewixt Knaves- 
Caſtk and Frog-Homer) never contains any water, or has any ſeen 
init, for the leaſt moment of time, after the moſt ſudden ſhower, 
or moſt durable rain ; though all the neighbouring pts at the ſame 
time are fill'd to the brim: of which truth I had an excellent op- 
portunity (to my ſorrow) of makeing an Experiment, for after above 
a Months conſtant rain, I found that one pit,as dry and hard, as the 
higheſt gravelly ground in the /reet-way, the weight both of my 


k Nat. Hiff, Cent. 1. Num. 93. | C. Plinis ſecundi Nat, Hiſt. Lib. 2. cap. 103. vid, 
etiam Pittorium de fentibus & fluonis miraculeſis. 
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ſclte and Horſe, not makeing any viſible impreflion in the bottom of 
it, though all the reſt about it, ſtood then brim-full of water ; and 
ro all appearance lying higher i.e. not being ſo deep asthis, and no- 
thing interceding but a ſpungy heathy /oi/; which I muſt confeſs to 
this day remains unaccountable to me; Unleſs it be ſufficientts ſu- 
ſpe&, that the bottom of the drypit (though hard and ſound) yet 
may be a very looſe apen gravel, through which the water may pre- 
ſently deſcend; and the fides and bottoms of the ref, either a fliff 
clay, or ſome other Earth atleaſtfit to hold water. 

1 1. That the Earth is informed at leaſt with a vegetative Soule, 
was the opinion of the Pythagoreans, Platoniſts, and Stoics ; a» 
mongſt whom ſays Plotinus Tw wer vv grorm Juym on tyu n 4, 
ix Thy Qrpurer 35 auth av Tis TEpuaiporre, 1, C, that any one may be 
convinced that the earth has a vegetative Soule by thoſe things 
whichare produced by it”: Yet ſeeing it ſeems notco be nouriſh 
by any aliment internally received, or to have any off/pring of its 
own Species, more viventium, it may well indeed bedoubted, whe- 
ther it be indned with vegetation,in a {trift ſenſe, But that the Earth 
in many places does receive augmentation, is very evident from all 
old buildings, whoſe very windows (which certainly were never 
builc ſo at firſt ) arenow level with the ground ; more eſpecially in 
great 7ownes, ſuch as Lichfield and New coftle, which 'ris very plain 
ſtand on higher ground now, than they did formerly ; other pave- 
ments being many times found about a yard below theſe they now 
nfe, whenthey have occaſion to fink Wells or dig Cellars ; which 1 
ſappoſe may have come to paſs upon rebuilding theſe Towns after 
ſome general conflagration. It is allo likely, if not certain, that all 
valleys riſe by atterretion i, © by Earth continually brought down 
from the tops of mountains by reins and Syows, whence all Moun- 
tains are become lower than they were formerly, and the Palleys 
riſen higher ;So that in time allthe Mountains (except the rocky, 
ſuch as the Roches in the Moorelands_) will by great ſhoots of roin 
be quite waſhed away, and the whole earth levelled : | 

12. Whereof the ingenious Mr. Ray gives 4s a very pertinenC 
confirmatian from-the ſteeple of Creich in the Peak of Derbyſbire, 
which inthe memoty of ſome old men yet liveing, could not have 
been ſeen from acertain hill lying between Hopton & Werk{worth, 
' *hereas now not only the feeple,but a great part of the body of the 
Church may be ſ6en thence, which without doubt comes to paſs 
by the deterrotion or finking of a hill between the Church,and place 
of view": And Iam told of juſt ſuch another example of a hill be- 
rween Sibbertoft and Hafleby 1n North ampt. by my worthy Friend 
Mr. Maurice Wheeler, whence yet we may only inferr, that the parts 
= Plotini Opermcy Eneed. 4. Lib. 4: cap. 5 2. * Mr Reyrobjervations Tapograph &c. p- ef 
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of the earth doe change their Situation, giveing as much increaſe (in 
proportion) at one place, as it takes away at another, without any 
augmentation, or diminution in the whole. But we are told by the 
Learned Sr. George Makenzzie his Majeſties Advocat for the Kingdom 
of Scotland, that near his dwelling houſe, and at another farm of 
his 20 miles diſtant, He has two plots of ground out of which for 
theſe many years he has dug a /tiff,clayiſh,moift earth (uled there for 
a ſoile to barley land) whichin two years time, though dug a foot 
deep, will grow up again and fill che excavated place»: And the 
banks of the black Meer in the pariſh of Norbury in this County, doe 
yearly grow forward upon the ſurface of the water, 3 or 4 yards in 
ſeven years, the water ſtanding under them ; perhaps the Moſs near 
Hixon may have been ſucha Meer too, now grown totally over from 
the bank fide as' tis ſuppoſed this would be, were not the banks cut 
away to prevent the loſs of Cattle, which ha's frequently happen'd 
here by reaſon of theſe hollow banks, In which two laſt in/tances, 
there being an increaſe of bulk, without deterration from any other 
place, poſſibly ſome may conclude ſomewhat of a genuine wegetati- 
on: For my part I thinkthe ſame of them, I doe of the peat pit earths 
of Oxfordſhire,which will grow up again in ſome yearse,by virtue of 
the ſtringy roots that are always found in them,and are perpetually 
putting forward, which no more argues any vegetation in the earth 
It ſelf, than any other plant does that growes upon it. 

13. Ofſuch kind of ſtringy bituminous earths (roots and oily 
ſubſtances being very boyant) the floating I/{ands ſo much talk'd of, 
and admired in many parts of the worl/dare molt certainly con- 
ſtituted, whereof there are zwo about 20 foot broad, but about 
30 or perhaps 4o foot long, in Kin/on poole, belonging tothe 
courteous,and moſt obligeing Gent. Walter Fowler of St.T homas Eſq; 
which An: 1680 began in March to move from under the Hil/on 
the N, W. fide of the poole, and came together like the Symplegades, 
firſt to the S. W. corner, where after they had continued about 
3 weeks, they began to move again, and were come in May ( when 
I was there) to the S. E. corner, lying juſt in the paſſage of the 
water out of the poole toward the Mil/: I was told alſo of ſuch in 
Aqualat Meer, which is like at firſt might be nothing bur a kind 
of Scumupon the water mixt with a tew weeds, cover'd over above 
in part, with duf? brought by the winds, and ſupplyed at the ſame 
time underneath, with other wiſcous terreſtrieties, elevated by the 
vapors from the bottoms of the pooles ; and ſo in proceſs of time 
becomeing a fungous fort of earth, bearing weeds, dwarf willows, 
and ſuch kind oftraſh, and floating above water. And from ſuch 


* Philoſoph. Tranſa7. Num. 117. p- 396- * Nat. Hift, of Oxfordſhire Chap 3. $. 4. 
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ſmall beginnings as theſe, the floating and in the Lake Loumund 
in Scotland 4, others in the Lago di Baſſanello, the great Tarquinian 
Lake, and divers other Lakes in /taly, mention'd by Pliny and 
Baccius *, may have alſotheirRiſe (for ought I know ) as well as 
thele, 

14. Having done with the Soiles in general, and the peculiarities 
attending ſome of them in their very ſurface, come we next to 
break the turf, which they cut in the Moorelands in the Springtime 
with an inſtrument calld a pu/þ-plow, being a ſort of /pade, ſhod 
ſomewhat in the form of an arrow, with a wing at one fide, and ha- 
ving acroſs piece of wood, and the upper end of the helve,after the 
manner of a Crutch, to which they: taſten a pillow, which ſetting 
rotheir thigh and ſo thruſting it forward, they will commonly dit- 
patch a large zurfattwocuts; and then turnir up to dry; which in 
good weather is done on one fide in eight, on the other, in 4 or 5 
days at moſt ; when dryed, if they intend them for fuel in winter, 
they pile them up round in manner of.a Hay-rick 10 or 12 foot 
high, and ler them ſtand all Summer : But if for manuring their 
land,they heap it up round a good quantity together onthe ground, 
and ſet iton fire, which it will take of it ſelf, it it be dry ; otherwiſe 
they give it the aſſiſtance of wood : Theſe heaps they will keep 
burning ſometimes 3 weeks together, ſtill covering them over 
with new turf, as the old ones burn away, only giving themvent by 
Air-holes, which they make with a ſtick : The A/tes of theſe turfs 
they call E/s, whichlaid on their Meddows, Rye, or Barley lands, 
ſome are of opinion goes further than dung or Lime. And theſe are 
all the uſes they pur their zurf too; only as in Oxfordſhire (beſide 
tor bowling-greens, and pgra/s-walks in Gardens) they ule it frequen- 
tly to ridg and head their meaner houſes, and ſometimes wholy 
thatchthem with it *. 

15. Under the uppermoſt zurf, in their mooriſh boggy grounds, 
they alſo digg peats, which becauſe they order much atter rhe ſame 
manner, as has already been deſcribed in Oxfordſbire *,1 paſs them 
over, and proceed to another black, moift, and rottenſort of Earth, 
that lyes juſt under the zurf in heathy ſoiles, ſuch as Archer moore 
near Bereſford, and upon a hill called the Gun above Rudyerd-Hall, 
where, as I was ſeriouſly told by the Worſhipful and moſt ingeni- 
ous Charles Cotton Eſq ; Tho Rudyerd of RudyerdEſq ; & Mr Gent of 
Aſhbourn, if one ride ina dark'night in ſowet a ſeaſon that a Horſe 
breaks through the zurf, and throws up this black, moiſt, ſpungy ſort 
of carth, He ſeems to fling up ſo much fire, which lyes ſhineing 
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upon the ground like ſo many Embers; bythe light whereof one 
Horſe may trace another, though at ſome diſtance, and it be never 
ſo dark; it continuing light upon the ground, and being gradually 
dying away, for near a quarter of an hour. To which letme add 
another agreeable relation, whereof I was informed by that worthy 
Loyal Gent. Capt. 7 ho. Lane of Bentley Eſq; who endeavouring to 
helpa friend and Kinſman ot His (one Mr. fones_) who caſually fell 
into a ditch in Beſcot grounds in the night time, and having ſtirred 
the mud and dirt pretty much in performing that good office; they 
preſently found their gloves, bridles, and horſes, asfas asthe water 
or dirt had touch't them, all in a kind of faint fame, much like that 
Cas He deſcribed it )of burnt brandy , which continued upon them 
for a miles rideing. | 
16. Of which odd Phenomena, though I might be reaſonably ex- 
cuſed from givingany account, having ſeen neither of them my ſelf, 
the Gent: above mentioned having alſo been too incarious of the 
circumſtances, to afford me any more than a bare re/ation : Yer 
that the Reader might not be left wholy in the 4ark concerning 
theſe matters, let us confider how many things there are befide fire 
(for we may well preſume this to be none) that give any /ight ; and 
in what fate and condition they are, whilſt rhey doe ſo; and then 
whether the ſdining of the earths and mudabove mentioned, may 
not be reduced to ſome one, or more of ther, at leaſt ſo far forth as 
that a tolerable conjefFure may be raiſed from the compariſons. 
Firſt then upon enumeration of ſach {uczferous bodies, that ſend 
forth a light, and yet have ſtriftly nothing of the nature of fire, I 
find ſome of them to be animate. and others inanimate : As to the 
animate, 'tis evident that our Engli/ſþ Glow-wormes, as well as the 
American, or flaming-flyes », have a laminons juice in their tailes 
which ſhines in the dark : And 'tis as certain'if we may beleive 
thelearned Monffeeur Auzout, that the clammy moiſture of 0y/ers 
that ſhines in the dark of a violet colour,.comes from uciferous 
wormes that have their holes in the ſbel{s, whereot He diſtinguiſhes 
no leſs than three ſorts ». | 
17. It is as true alſo, as tis a common experiment, that a Cat 
rub'd upon the back in the dark againſtthe hair, ſends forth /umi- 
nous ſparks. And there is a Maſter of Arts of this Univerſity that 
when He ſhifts Himſelf, emits ſuch ſparks {o wiotently that they have 
been heard to crackle like the ſparks of fre : all which (with other 
inftances that might be brought) ſeem mightily to confirme that 
. there are ſuch accenſions, or Platonic flames in the juices of Animals, 
which ſhine only, and doe not burn, as were hinted and proved, 
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trom the Aerial No&iluca, and ſolid Phoſphorus mentioned F. 9 of 
the ſecond Chap. And. as for the inanimate Juciferous bodies, beſide 
the Bononian and Balduinian ſtones ; the Phoſphori, Smaragdinus 
and Fulgurans, and of Dr. Kunkelius: Every body knowes that 
rotten wood ,and loaf Sugar ſcraped, ſhine in the dark, and that the 
Salt water ofthe Sea, more eſpecially when the wind is South E aff, 
or in any point twixt South and Eft, gives fo greata light,that 
being daſh't with Oars, it ſeems to run oft them, jult like liquid. re; 
Nay it has been obſerved at ſome placesto be fo very luminous in 
{trong gales of wind (near the //les of Cape-verd) that Paſſengers 
have ſeen the very Keel of their ſhip by it, and bes playing under- 
neath it *. 

18. Secondly, as to the ſtate and condition thele [uciferons 
bodies are. in, whether animate or inanimate, during the time-of 
their ſbineing ; it is plain that (Cas fire ir ſelf) they ſhine only while 
they are in motion, upon expence, or both : Thus all the Phoſphori 
{ſpend themſelves, and ſome of them /dine moſt (that I ſay not busn) 
when any violence is ofter'd them : Sugar ſparkles nor, but when 
it is ſcraped: Nor doth the Sea water appear like /iquid flame, but 
when daſh together by /ormes, or {triken againſt Ships, rocks, or 
with Oars. The Cat ſends not forth its /uminous ſpirits, but. upon 
rabing againſt the hair, and opening the pores, whereby no doubt 
there is ſome expence of them too, as there is alſoofthat Gent/e- 
mans, that emits them ſo freely. As for the Glow-warmes whether 
Englif, oc thoſe of {amaica, and theworms on Oyfters, they ſhine no 
longer than whilſt they are /iving,and their luminous bumors are kept 
m motion. My Lord Bacon indeed confefles that they doe continue 
their ineing a little after their death?; Dr, Stubbs informes us 
that thoſe of Famgica willalſo hold their /igbt for ſome days after +: 
and the learned and moſt ingenious Sr. 7 homas Browne ownes that 
irs true that a Gl/ow-worme will afford a faint light, almoita days 
fpace afrer many conceive it dead: But then (ſays He) this is bur a 
miſtake in the compute of death, and term of diſanimation ; tor in- 
deed it is not then dead, bur if it be diſtended will ſlowly contra& 
it {elf again,which when it cannot doe.it cealeth to ſbineany more *. 
Beſide in caſe it would not thus contradt it ſelf, jt would be tov 
peremptory notwithſtanding to determin an ſect to be dead, 
when itceaſestomove; forthat many times they are not {o, though 
they afford not the viſible evidences of life, as may be obſerved in 
fyes, which when they appear evenquite forfaken of their formes ; 
by virtae of the Suz, or other warmth, quickly convince us, by their 
motion, they had never loſt them. 
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19. Now though it be poſſible indeed that there may be ſmall 
ſubterraneous Animals,ſuch as the Oyſter wormes &c.that may be bred 
and live in ſuch black, bituminous, moiſt, rotten earths, or the mud of 
ditches, and upon ſudden commotions may ſend forth ſuch lights 
as were at large above mention'd ; Yet me thinks they may rather 
proceed from ſome ſalino-ſulphureous mixtures that may be in 
thoſe Earths and Mud, which being ſmartly moved as inthe ditch, 
or violently ſtriken with the Horſes feet, as the Sea-water with Oars 
(which'is alſo ſalino-ſulphureous as was plainly ſhewn above Chap. 2. 
& 1 24) may more likely occafion ſuch /ighrs from the ſame principles 
Chowloever they operate) as in the Salt water of the Sea, though 
others more probably may think (both earths and mud ſeeming in 
a ſtate of putrefaion) that they may become luciferous by the 
ſame means, that rorten-wood and ſtinking fiſh are ſo: which yet 
ſhine not ſo much upon account of their rottenneſs as they doe of 
their moiſlure (as it is in thele Earths, and the liveingtree in 

amaica,which ſhines moſt vividly after a ſhower of raine ?,) both 
of them ceafiing to ſdine rateably as they become dry. Nor can it be 
obje&ed that theſe are neither in motion or expence, fince putrefat7i- 
ons arenothing elſe but gradual conſumprions, haveing all of them 
alſo an inward motion in them, as well as fre or light. 

20. At Pipe-hill ina hallow Lane S.W. from Mr. Bulls houſe, a- 
bout two bow-ſhoots down the Lane on the left hand.,in the fide of 
the bank which ſeems to be of anorange colour'd clay, I found a 
nother ſhineing ſort of Eartþ (but not inthe dark as the former)alſo 
of an orange colour, though made up in great part, with filver co- 
lour'd Lamine, ſomwhat weighty, very unfuous, and guilding the 
hands if rub'd upon them; of which I wasinform'd by my moſt 
worthy Friend, Sebright Repington of wy my Eſq; who though 
a Warwickshire Gent, yetſo _ was He for the promoting this 
work. that He became none of the leaſt Encouragers of it: I was 
ſhewn the ſame again at the ſigne of the Szarr at the foot of 
 Brereton Hill, by the Worſhpfull William Chetwynd of Rugeley Eq; 
where in digging a Cellar they found great quantities of it, Theſe at 
firſt I thought might be the Mica arenoſa of the Maturaliſts, which 
the Germans call Catfilver or Glimmer, for being dryed it became 
friable ; but bringing it to a fiery triall in a Crucible, I found it 
of ſo obſtinat a nature, that it would neither change its co- 
lour or ſubStance by it, which all the ſorts of Mice are ſaid to doe *. 
Then Itryed it with the ſtrongeſt acids I could get, and divers 
other things, but it would not ſtir or make Ebullition with any of 
them; ſo that I preſently concluded it to be a ſort of Talc, which 
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ſays Cſalpinus, in igne perennis eft, neque enim funditur, neque comt- 
buritur, neque colorem amittit, and therefore by the Ancients cal- 
led Argyrodamas, quaf argentum. indomitum, it remaining invin- 
cible even to fire it ſelf *: Whence the Chymifis find it fo Nifficule 
ro draw an oile of Talc, which yet in this ſort ſeems already done 
to their hands, for between the fingers it feels as ſoft and oily as 
butter, though it have ſomewhat too of the nature of the Schiftus, 
its Lamine lying all the ſame way ſo as to give it a grain; but 
they are not ſolarge, but it may be cafily brokencontrary to it: 
nay when dryed it becomes ſo very friable, that it ſerves very well 
in ſtead of ſand to ſtrew upon Letters, like the Ammochryſos mollis 
friablis of Ceſalpinus* and Kentman «, which is the only uſe I can 
yet find it has, though I have made many tryalls with it in relation 
ro guilding, painting &c. 

2 1. Amongſt the underturf Earths, the next that prefent them- 
{clves,are the arable ſoiles,which to mention more particularly than 
above, are either Clay, marly, ſandy, gravelly, light mould, black- 
land, mooriſh and gouty land; each of which they fit with their 
molt agreeable grains and manures, but the due application of 
them belunging tothe Chapter of Arts, I ſhall confider only here 
the ſeverzll ſorts of Marles, which though manzres to other lands, 
yet being Earths too themlelves, they plainly: appertain to this 
place. Whereof I find in Staffordſhire about four or five ſorts. 1.a 
red fat earthy ſort, having ſome veins of blew (whichis the moſt com- 
mon) found upon the Trent fide about Ingeftre, Tixall, Heywood 
&c, lyeing generally about 18 inches or two foot under the ſur- 
face, though ſometimes it lyes ſo ebb (as they call it) that they 
plow up the head of it, otherwiſe that which covers it, is a hungry 
clay, which yet makes them this recompence, that it holds the 
Marle ſo together above, that undermining it, they can have a fall 
of ſeven or eightſcore loads at a time, which could not-be, were 
this taken away, befide being commonly blended with 3 or-4 yards 
depth of good marle underneath, it is hardly ſeen, much lels doth 
any hurt. 2 About Swynnerton,and the more Northerly parts. of the 
Country they have a tiff blewiſh ſort Marle with red veines ; and 3 
another fort mjxt for the moſt part blew and red, that isnot ſo 
fliff, much better for corne; both which (like the former) will fall 
with undermining, & are commonly dug for 4 ſhillings 6 pence 
the hundred load, each load containing 12 meaſures : And 4 the 
learned and inquifitive Sr. Simon Degg told me of another iblew 
Marle, ſomewhere about Kinftlon, much like Fullers earth, which 
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but that it differs in colour, I ſhould otherwiſe have thought to 
have been the Gi/chromargon of Pliny, 

22, Belide theſe, about Charnes, Broughton, Swynerton, Beech, 

Ellarton, and Heywood, they have harder, ſtony, flatty forts of 
Marles, at ſome places called Slat, at others Dice-Marle ; which 
will not be got by falling like the former, but.muſt be dug with 
pick and Crow,and colts at ſome places 8 or 9 the hundred getting, 
it riſeing ſometimes in great ſtones as much as two Mep can load: 
of this fort there is white, red, and blew; the latter whereof 
perhaps may be the Columbine Marle of Pliny, rather than any of 
of the reſt, by reaſon of its colour, though they all equally fall 
onder his definition, being fetcht out of the ground in clots 
or lumps s: Which though moſt of them very hard, yet by the 
help of fro/ts, Sun, and rains, they diflolve like Lime, and ſpread 
well enough upon the ground in a little time, though at ſome 
places for expedition they apply a little Iron mallet. And 
theſe laſt are the Marles preterr'd by the Hu/bandmen much 
before the Clay earthy Marles, which bind and ſtiffen their 
lands upon long tillage ; whereas theſe looſen the ſtiffeſt clay, and 
make it yeild much better gra/s than otherwiſe it would, In ſhort 
theſe ſeldom are known to faile the expetationot the Huſbandman, 
upon whatſoever ſort of /and they have occafion to lay them, 
whether for corne or graſs: Befides, theſe are accounted mare 
beneficial than the others, becauſe ſpending themſelves bat gra- 
dually and laſting longer upon the ground, thoughthe others' cis 
like may fatten it ſooner ; according to that of Agricola, Quanto 
queque marga eft pinguior, tanto magis ea pingueſcunt arva; quo 
durior, eo plures annos durat antequam ſolvatur. which is all I can 
think oft at preſent coucerning Marles as they relate ro Huſbandry, 
only in general that they ſeem amongſt Earths, to be analagous to 
the fat in Animals; and that they are commonly reputed the bet- 
ter, the deeper they are dug; which tis like may be true enough, 
becauſe their Salts in the. uppermoſt parts in all probability may 
indeed be ſpentin the produttion of Plants. 

23. But befide the uſe of Marle in matters of Huſbandry, they 
have another uſe of them herein order to building, very good bricks 
being made of the reddiſh clay marte, whereot ] faw great quan- 
tities at Mr. Chetwynd's at Ingefire, and many other places : They 
have very good brick-earth likewite about Ricarſcotnear Stafford, 
and on a bank by the way fide, betwixt Newcaſite and Heele, | met 
wich a peculiar fort of &ric&-earth, which when burnt became all 
over blew, thoſe bricks only which were placed furtheſt from the 
fire, having any redne/s inthem : The Romans ſeem to haye made 
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uſe of ſome ſuch Clayas this for makeing their Urns, thoſe found 
at St. Albans,and near Newington in Kent being many of them blew; 
Whence we may reaſonably. conclude that there muſt be ſuch 
clay in many other places, were they lo well ſearched outel{where, 
as they have been in 7orkſhire, by that curious Obſerver Martin Li- 
fter Elq; who informes me that ſuch clay is found in many places 
amonglt the mountains of that County. Befide for the Bricklayers, 
there are Earths alfo uſefull in many other 7rades found in Staf- 
fordſbire, fach as Terra Saponaria Fullers earth, whereof I met 
with ſome,much like that of Wobourn, near Statfold, but in no great 
quantity; what there might be found, were ſearch made, remains 
uncertain; However itmay not beamils for the ingenious Proprie- 
tor of that Fftate, upon this hint, ro be mindful whenever He 
ha's occafion to digg thereabout, what ſorts of Earthsare thrown 
up ; for could He meet with a quantity. of this, I need not acquaint, 
what would be the advantage. 
24+ As for Tobacco-pipe clays they are found all over the County, 
near Wrotte/ley Houſe, and Stile Cop in Cannock-wood, whereof they 
make pipes at Armitage and Lichfield, both which though they 
are greyiſh clays, yet burn very white ; There is Tobacco-pipe clay 
alſo found at Darlaftonnear Wedneſbury,but of late difufed, becaule 
of better and cheaper found in Monway-field betwixt Wedneſbury 
and Willing ſworth, which is of a whiti/þ colour, and makes excellent 
pipes: as doth alſo another of the ſame colour dug near the Salt 
water poole in Penſnet Chaſe, about a Mile and:South of Dudley. 
And Charles Riggs of Newcaſtle makes very good pipes ef three ſorts 
of Clay, a white and a blew, which He has from berween Shelton 
and Hanley green, whereof the blew clay burns the whiteft, but 
not ſo full as the white, i. e. it ſhrinks more ; but the beſt fort He 
ha's from Grubbers Afb, being whitiſh mixt with yellow, it is a ſhort 
britle ſort of Clay, but burnes full and white, yet He ſometimes 
mixes it with the blew beforemenrioned. But the Clay that ſurpatles 
all others of this County, is that at Amblecot, on the bank of Stour, 
in the pariſh of o{d Swynford yer in Staffordſbire, in the lands of 
that judicious and obliging Gent. the Worthiptull Harry Gray of 
Enfield Eſq ; whoſe beautifull Manſon, perhaps the belt ficuarof 
any in the County, is here repreſented 7 ab. 7. I fay the moſt pre- 
ferrable clay of any, is that of Amblecot, ofa dark blewiſþ colour, 
' whereof they make the beſt pots for the Glaſs-houſes of any in Eng- 
land: Nay ſo very good is it for this purpole, thatit is fold on the 
place for ſevenpence the bnſhell, whereof Mr. Gray has ſixpence, 
and the Workman one penny, and ſo very neceflary to be had, 
that it is ſent as far as London, ſometimes by Waggon, and ſome- 
times by Land to Beaudley, and ſodown the Severn to —_ and 
Lhence 
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thence to London: the goodneſs of which clay, and cheapneſs of 
coal hereabout, no doubt has drawn the glaſs-houſes, both for Veſ- 


ſells and broad-glaſs, into theſe parts ; there being divers fer up in 
difterent formes here at Amblecot, old-Swynford, Holloways-end and 


Cobourn brook, 

25, Other Potters-clays for the more common wares, there are 
ar many other places, particularly at Hor/ley-Heath in the pariſh of 
Tipton; in Monway-field abovemention'd, where there are two forts 
gotten, one of a ye//owiſh colour mixt with white, the other blewiſh; 
the former ſtiff and weighty, the other more friable and light ; 
which mixt together,. work better than apart : oftheſe they make 
divers forts of Veſſels at Wedneſbury, which they paint with Slip, 
made of a reddiſh ſort of Earth gotten at Tipton. But the greateſt 
Pottery they have in this County, is carryed on at Burſlem near 
Newcaſile under Lyme, where for making their ſeverall forts of 
Pots, they have as many difterent ſorts of Clay, which they dig 
round about the Towne, all within half a miles diſtance, the beſt 
being found neareſt thecoale, and are diſtinguiſh by their colours 
and uſes as followeth. 

1. Bottleclay, of a bright whitiſh ſtreaked yellow colour. 

2. Hard-fire clay of aduller whitiſh colour, and fuller interſperſt 
with a dark yellow,which they uſe for their black wares, being 
mixt with the 

3. Red blending Clay, which is of a dirty red colour, 

4. White-clay, fo called it ſeems Fhough of a blewiſh colour, 
and uſed for making yellow-coldur'd ware, becauſe yellow is 
the /ightef colour they make any Ware of. *... 0M 

all which they call zhrowing clays; becaulethey are of a cloſer tex- 
ture, & will work on the wheel; 

26. Which none of the three other clays, they call Slips, will 
any of them doe, being of looſer and more friable natures ;thcſe 
mixed with water they make into a confiſtence thinner than a 
Syrup,lo that being put into a bucket it will run out through a Quill, 
this they call Slip, and is the ſubſtance wherewith-they paint their 
wares; whereof the IT 

1; Sort is called the Orange Slip, which before it-is work't, is of 
a-greyiſh colour mixt which orange balls, and, gives the ware 
C when annealed )) an oranye colour, LOW 

2. The white Slip, this before it is work't, is of a dark blewiſh 

- colour, yet makes the ware yellow, which being the /ighte/f 

colour they make any of, they -call it (as they did the clay 
above) the white Slip. 

3. The red Slip, made of a dirty reddiſh clay, whcih gives wares 
a black colour. 

neither 
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neither of which clays or Slips mult have any grazelor Sand in 
them ; upon this account, before it be brought ro l wheel they pre- 
pare the clay by ſteeping it in water in a ſquare pit, till itbe ofa 
due confſiſtence ; then they bring it to their beating board, where 
with a long Spatula they beat it till it be well mix't ; then being 
firſt made into great ſ/quariſh rolls, it is brought to the wageing 
\ board, where it 1s flit into flatthin pieces with a Wire, and the 
leaſt ſtones or gravel pick'tout of it ; This being done, they wape 
it, i.e. knead or mould it like bread, and makeit intoround balls 
proportionable to their work, and then'tis brought to the whee},and 
formed asthe Workman lees good. 
27. When the Potter has wrought the clay either into hollow 
| or flat ware, they are ſet abroad to dry in fair weather, but by the 
fire in foule, turning them as they ſee occafion, which they call 
whaving:when they are dry they /ouk them, i.e, put Ears and Han- 
dles tofuch Veſſels as require them : Thele alſo being dry,they then 
Sljpor paint them with their ſeverall ſorts of Slip, according as they 
defigne their work, when the firſt Shp is dry, layingon the others 
| at their leaſure, the Orange Slip makeing the ground, and the 
white andred.the paint ; which two colours they break with a wire 
bruſh, much after the manner they doe when they marble paper, 
and then cloud them with a penſ;l when they are pretty dry. After 
\ the veſelsare painted, they /eadthem, with that ſort of Lead-Ore 
} theycal Smithum, which is the ſmalleſt Gre of all, beaten intoduſt, 
finely fifted and ſtrewed upon them ; which gives them the gloſs, 
\ bur notthe colour ;allthe colours being cheitly given by the variety 
of Slips, except the Motley-colour, which is procured by blending 
the Lead with Manganeſe, by the Workmen call'd Magnus. But 
when they have a mind to ſhew the utmoſt of their 5&/{} in giving 
their wares a fairer gloſs than ordinary, they ad them then with 
lead calcined into powder, which they allo fift fine and ſtrew upon 
{* themas before, which not only gives them a higher gloſs, but goes 
' much further too in their work, than Lead-Ore would have done. 
| 28. After this is done, they are carryed to the Oven, which is 
ordinarily above 8 foot high, and about 6 foot wide, of a round 
| copped forme, where theyare placed one upon another from the 
bottom to the top :' if they be ordinary wares ſuch as cylindricall 
Butter- pots &c. that are not. leaded, they are expoſed to the naked 
|. fire, and is all their flat ware though it be leaded, hayeing only 
parting-/ſhards.'i. e.. thin bits of old pots put between them, to 
keep them, from flicking together : But it they be leaded hollow- 
wares, they doe not expoſe them to the naked fire, but put them in 
ſoragers, that is, in courſe metalld pots, made of marle(nort clay ) 
of divers formes according as their wares require, in which they 
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gallon bottles makea doſen, and ſo moreor les to a doſen, as they 
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put commonly 3 pieces of clay called Bobbs for the ware toftand 
on,to keepit from ſticking to the Shragers ; asthey put them jn 
the /bragersto keep them from ſticking to one another (which 
they would certainly otherwiſe doe by reaſon of the leading) and 
to preſerve them from the vehemence of the fire, which elſe would 
melt them downe, or at leaſt warp them. In 24 hours an Oven of . 
Pots willl be burnt, then they let the fire goe out by degrees which 
in 10 hours more will be perfe@ly done, and then they draw 
them for Sale, which is cheifly to the poor Crate-men, who carry 
them at their backs all over the Countrey, ro whome they reckon 
them by the piece, i. e. Quart, in hollow ware, ſothat 6 pottle, or 3 


are of greater or leſſer content ; The flat wares are alſo reckon'd by 
wp and doſens, but not (as the hollow) according to their content, 
ut their different bredths. 

29, Having done with the Smefic and figuline Earths, come 
we next to ſuch as are uſed in colouring and painting ; amongſt 
which we may reckon the yellow and red Ochres, ſometimes met 
with (but in ſmall quantities) near Stanſop in the pariſh of Allfon- 
field; the yellow Ochre found upon Willenhall green abour a yard 
deep, which they beat up upon boards, and ſeparate from gravel, 
& then make into oval Cakes which they ſell abroad for 4 pence per 
dojen for the Glovers nſe ; as they doe alſo a ſort of blew clay found 
at Darlaſton near Wedneſbury amongſt the Iron fone, which bear up 
after the ſame manner and made into cakes. are fold allo to the 
Glovers, to give their wares an afb-colour. Ruddle or Red-Ocher 
they dig very good at the pariſh of [fon , which they obſerve to 
lye cheifly in their beſt lands. I was told there was of it alſo about 
Dilhorne, and at King swood poole, within Wrottefley park. And I was 
informed of a ſort of back Chalk found between the beds of 
Chirts, and the beds of gray Marble, ſometimes a finger thick, and 
ſometimes leſs, in Langley Cloſe near Stanſop (but in the pariſh 
of Wetton) belonging to the right Honorable #illiam Earle of Devon, 
To which add a fort of fine reddi/s Rarth, which I found under a 
rock where the Springs came forth near Himley Hall, belonging 
tothe right Honorable the Lady Dud/ey, that when dry, proved 
near as good a red Chalk, as any we have from France. As for 
Medicinal Earths | met with bur few in this Country,che moſt likely 
ro be ſuch is a red fort of Earth, near Tennal Hall in the pariſh of 
Harborn by the way fide, which difcolours the hands, and ſtrongly 
adheres if put tothe tongue, like the Bolus Armenus ; but whether 
as uſefull as that, I left ro the tryal of the learned and ingenious 
Sr. Ch: Holt a near Neighbour to it, whereof | have not yer had 
the favour to. hear. I was told allo at Treafle by Mr. William 


Barneſley, 


T cup. Il. of STAFFORD-SHIRE ias 
' . Barneſley,that they had thereabour a fort of whire pebbles contain- 
ing a mealy ſubſtance within them, that perhaps may be the Aga- 
wcus mineralis of the Naturalifts, of which becanſe at large in my 

Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire *, no more of it here. 

30. And theſe are all the Earths ſtriffly ſocall'd (amongſt all 
thoſe 179001060 difterent ſorts of Earths reckon'd up by ſuch as 
have written de Arte combinatoria) that [ could find of »/e in this 
County; yer I muſt not conclude this Chapter here nenher, the 
other media Mineralia ſuch as Sulphurs, Bitumens, 8c, of a middle 
nature betwixt ſtones and Metalls, being alſo takenin under this 
bead, by moſt (if not all) the Geoponic writers. Upon which account 
the Hi/tory of Pit-coal, otherwiſe called Sea-coale (though in this 
inland Country, and ſeldom carryed by water, much leſs by Sea) be- 
longs to this place : Whereof there being great plenty of divers 
kinds tound here, I ſhall firſt give an account ofthe ſeverall Species 
of them. 2. of their dipping, baſſeting or cropping, and their Rows or 
Streeks, 3. otthe meaſures or floores there are of them, their parr- 
ings or Lamings,with the terms of Art for them in difterent places, 
4. of the damps that attend them, by what means they ſeem to be 
occaſiond, and how cured, 5. how the coal-pits come ſo many of them 
totake fire, and 6, of their ſeveral ways of finding and working them, 
which laſt though more properly belonging tothe Chaprer of Arts, 
yet the right underſtanding them for the moſt part ſo intimatly de- 
pending on ſome of the particulars juſt preceding, 1 thought fit ra« 
ther.to miſplace them here, as Idid the Art of Pottery above, than 
render either of them the leſs intelligible to the Reader: And the 
rather too that this chapter might bear ſome proportion with the 
reſt, the Arts relating to Earths being ſufficient beſide,to fill up a 
competent ſhare of their owne Chapter. 

31. Burfirſt ofthe ſeveral Species's or rather ſorts of Coale ; which 
though they difter ſome what in all p:zs , nay in the ſeveral meaſures 
of the ſame pit, yet none of them ſo fignally asto obtain a diſtin 
name, except the Cannet-coal, and the Peacock-coale, from the 
common pit coal of Wedneſbury and other parts ; which yet all 
come under the common Genus of Lithanthrax or Stone-coale, they 
being all of a competent hardneſs, and ſeem to be nothing elte bur 
Bitumen indurated by ſubterraneal heats, though not equally ; the 
Cannel-coal being the hardeſt, and of fo cloſe a texture, that it will 
rake a paſſable poliſd; as many be ſeen in the Choir of the Cathedral 
Church of Lichfield, which in great part is paved Lozengy,black and 
white (as other Churches with Marble) with Cannel-coale for the 
black, and Alablafter for the white, both plencifully found in this 
Country; which when kept clean, ſo well repreſent black and white 

® Nat. Hiſt. of Oxfordſhire, Chap. 3. $5. 26+ and 30. 
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Marble, that toan incurious heedleſs Eye, they ſeem to be the ſame : 
It rurnes like Fvory into many pretty knacks,ſuch as /nk-boxes,Can- 
dlefticks &c. They cut it alſo into Salts, Standiſbes, and carve Coats 
of Armes in it, witneſs that of the right Honorable William Lord 


Paget, inthe Gallery of his ſtately Seat at Beaudeſart, which as a 


thankfull memorial of the Encouragement He fo readily aftorded 
this Work, is here repreſented 7ab. 8. And the rather here becauſe 
this Coaleis dug in the Park adjoyning, alſo belonging to his Lord- 
ſhip, about 20.30. or ſometimes 4o fathoms deep, lyeing between 
other beds of a ſofter kind, and is the beſt in Staffordſhire, or any 
where elſe that we know of, except that in Lancaſhire, which (they 
ſay) has no grain, and therefore not cleaving as this will doe, upon 
which account eſteemed ſomwhat better for makeing ſuch Vren/l's 
as were mention d above. 

32. And yet this at Beaudeſart will work ſo very well, that 
the Kings Majeſties head is ſaid to have been cut in it by a Carver 
at Lichfeld reſembleing Him well : In the working whereof eſpe- 
cially turning it, they uſe no edg d tooles, it preſently rebating 
them ; but at firſt they uſe raſps, then finer files, and laſt Seal- 
Skin and Ruſhes, theſe giveing the ultimat gloſs, which is ſome- 
times ſo high, that it ha's been thought to be the /apis 0b/edianus 
of the ancients ; but its non performance of the office of the Ba- 
ſanitisin touching gold and filver, as Ceſalpinus aflerts the 0b/ja 
dian ſtone will doe, gives full fatisfaQtion it cannot be fo: much 
rather could I afford itto be a Species of the Gagates Lapis, which 
all agree to be nothing elſe but indurated Naphtha or Petroleum,and 
fo s, fire like this, only this has not that EleFricity-of drawing 
ſtraws and chaff, which Rulandus and others ſay aw) ey ha's ;ſo 
that they muſt not be allowed to be the ſame, though they agree 
in their original principles, dplour, and curious politure. Notwith- 
ſtanding which, the cheifeſt uſe they make of this coale, is for fire- 
ing, wherein they much obſerve the grain of the coale, for if they 
would have it burn flow (as the poorer and thriftier ſort of people 
are beſt pleaſed it ſhould) they lay it flat ways upon the fire, as it 
lay before in the bed or meaſure ; but if they would have ic burn 


-quickand flame clear (as the Gentry commonly will) they /urbed it, 


1.e, ſer it edgways, the cleaving way next the fire, by which means 


it ſo eafily admits it, that it preſently flames as bright as a Can- 


dle, whence parhaps not unlikely it may receive its name.Canwyll 
in the Britiſh tongue ſignifying a Candle, from Cann, candidus, and 
Gwyll, tenebre; eo quod albere, h. e. Iucere faciat tenebras, ſays the 
learned Dr. Davies in his Britiſh Didionary. . 

33. The Peacock-coal dug at Hanley-green near New-Ca/le under 


Lyme, is much ſofter than the Cannel, not exceeding the com- 
mon 
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Chap. INT. Of STAFFORD-SHIRE. 127 
- mon {ortsof other pits in hardneſs,the blocks of both being divided 


into much more ſenſible plates or Scaie,of about a; of an inch thick, 
- which appear to the naked Eye; whereas the Cannel though it have 
a grain, yet the joynts are not viſible ; upon which account this is 
no more capable of politure than the common, coal, yet is more 
gay to the ſight, than if it were; it molt vividly repreſenting all 
the colours of the moſt glorious feathers in a Peacoks trayne(whence 
ir borrowes its nam?) and that not emphatically, like the colours 
ina glaſs Priſm, or of variable filk, which are evanid ar leſt, if not 
fantaſtical : but ſolidly & genuinly, the colours remaining fixt in all 
manner of obverfjons of the coal, thongh not fo vivid whenturn'd 
from the light. Whence tis plainly deducible that this coal has 
great variety in its texture, and that its partsand pores are not 
all of a ſhape, as tis probable they are for the molt part in the Can- 
nel, and the common coal of other pits, which appezr uniformly 
black in all parts alike ; diverlity of colours in opacous bodies 
(ſuch as this of the peacock-coal is )leeming to ariſe trom the vari- 
ous figure, fituation, and order ot the inunmerable ſuperficiecule 
that are differently obverted to the Eye, and to one another, 
whereof ſome refle& the light mingled with more, others with 
leſs ſhade*. Nor mult it be objefted that the ſuperficies of this ſeems 
as ſmooth and polite as any other coal: for howſoever it may apear 
to our dull fight and touch, it is certainly only fo in a fopular, or at 
moſt a phyſical ; but by no means in a rigid Geometrical ſenſe. From 
which great variety of protuberancies it is, that the body of this 
coal mult needs be of an open texture, whence 'ris like it comes to 
paſs that it burns ſo ſwift, and is therefore better for Smithy's, than 
Kitchin fires. | 
34. Which are much better ſupply'd by the common coal of the 
Country, eſpecially that of Wednesbury , Dudley, and Sedgley; which 
ſome ſti-k notto preferr even to the Cannel itlelf ; the texture and 
other qualities thereof being, ſuch viz. that it is a fat ſhineing coal, 
having a pretty open grain, lying ſeldom in a level with the plane of 
the Horizon but moſt times ſome what inclining to it (according 
to which it cleaves into blocks at the diſcretion of the Workman ) 
that it burns away with a ſweet bright flame, and into white aſhes, 
leaving no ſuch Cinder as that from New-Caftle upon Tine. Of 
which ſort there is ſo great plenty in all parts of the County (e- 
ſpecially about the three abone-mention'd places) that moſt com- - 
monly there are-1 2 or 14 Colerys in work, and twiceas many our of 
work, within 10 miles round ; ſome of which afford 200 otuns of 


* There is much ſuch a Coalmine bordering upon Mendip which they call there by the ſame 


name, that Mr. Beaumont thinks receives it s reſplendency from a ſul bury tin@ure, and ſo perhaps 
ey ere. Phil ok Cale. Membs 3. > P perbap 
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coal yearly , others three, four, or five thouſand Tuns, the upper 
or topmoſt beds above the /ron-flone, lying ſometimes ten, eleven, 
or twelve yards thick: nay I was told by Mr. Per/ehouſe of nether 
Gournall, that in his grounds at Etingsallin the pariſh of Sedgley, 
in a place call'd Moorefields, the bed of coal lyes 14 yards thick; 
in ſo much that ſome acres of ground have been fold hereabout for 
a 100 pound per acre; I was inform'd of one acre, fold tor 150 
pound, and well indeed it might be fo, fince out of one fingle ſhaft 
there have ſometimes been drawn 500 pounds worth of coal. Nor 
indeed could the Country well ſubſiſt without ſuch vaſt ſupplies, 
the wood being moſt of it ſpent upon the /ron-works, for it is here 
(as well as other Countries that fetch their winter ſtores from 
hence) thought not only fit for the Hitchin, but all other offices, 
even to the parlour and bedchamber. 

35. And not only in privat Families, but now too in moſt, if notall 
the Mechanic profeſſions (except the [ron-works ) that require the 
greateſt expence of fewell; witneſs the glaſs-houſes, and Salt-works, 
brick-making, and maulting , all which were heretotore performed 
with wood or charcoal, eſpecially the laſt, which one would think 
ſhould hardly admit of the unpleaſant fumes of ſuch fireing : nor 
indeed does it, no more than of wood ; for they have a way of Char- 
ring it (itI may fo ſpeak without a /oleciſme ) in all particulars 
the ſame as they doe wood, whence the coal is freed from theſe 
noxious ſteams, that would otherwiſe give the mault an ill odour. 
The coa/[thus prepared they call Coaks, which conceives as ſtrong 
a heat almoſt as charcoal ir ſelf, and is as fitfor moſt other uſes, but 
for melting, fineing, and refining of Iron, whch it cannot be brought 
to doe, though attempted by the moſt {killtull and curious Artiſts. 
In the glaſs-houſes, Salt-works, and Brick-clamps, they uſe the raw 
coal as brought from the pit ; in the former whereof, as to the 
proportion, I am not ſo certain; but in the Staffordſbire Salt-works, 
they ſpend two Tuns to a drawing ; and for burning a Clamp of 
I 6000 bricks, they uſe about 7 Tunns of coal. The laſt effort that 
was made in this Country for making Jron with pit-coal, was alſo. 
with raw coal, by one Mr, Blew/tone a high-German who built his 
furnace at WWedneſbury, {o ingeniouſly contrived (that only the flame 
of the coal ſhould come to the Hare, with ſeverall other conveni- 
encies ) that many were of opinion He would ſucceed.in it. But 
experience that great baftler of ſpeculation ſhewed it would not 
be : the ſulphureous vitriolic ſteams that ifſue from the Pyrites, 
which trequently,itnot always, accompaniesprt-coal aſcending with 
the flame, & poyloning the Ore, ſufficiently to make it render much 
worle Iron, than that made with char-coal, though not perhaps ſo 

much worſe,as the body ofcoal it ſelf would pollibly doe. 
| 36, In 
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36. In digging all ſorts of coal (that appears nor to the day, as 
the Miners ſpeak ) after the Soil or arable, and the gravel, Sand, 
grit, and clays are removed, which keep nocourle;all the Baſs, 
Free/lone C of what ſort ſoever ) Clunches, Bats, and Partingslye 
one above another, and keep a regular courſe; wherein the 
things moſt obſervable are their riſe, croping or baſſeting ; their 
diping ; and the row or fireek; which after the Species or ſorts of coal, 
were the next things propoſed to our confideration, In the hand- 
ling whereof I mult firſt acquaint the Reader, that coal generally in 
this, as in all other Countrys, Iyes in the earth obliquely i. e. neither 
in plano Horizontis, nor perpendicular ; but riſeing one way toward 
the ſurface of the Earth, till it comes within a foot or two, ſome. 
times a yard or more, of the ſuperficies, which the workmen in this 
Country generally call baſeting,others croping ; and diping into the 
earth the other way ſo deep, that it is ſeldom or never followed to 
the end, or indeed any thing near it (except where a Mine /ipsor 
crops up again, as ſometimes it does, as well in the dip as the row) 
by reaſon the Workmen are either prevented by waters, or toodeep 
adranght. This baſſeting, and diping of coal is various, ſometimes 
greater and ſometimesleſs, ſometimes approaching to a perpendi- 
cular, cutting the ſuperficies almoſt at rioht angles, which ſort they 
call a rearing Mine, whereof I was told there was one at Biddulph 
that runs down perpendicularly. Others are again that come fo near 
to a plane of the Horizon that they dip not above one foot in 1o, 
20 or ſometimes 3o foot : theſe they call fat Mines by reaſon of 
their even and almoſt level courſe. The open works at Wednesbury 
{eemto be ofthis kind, where there being bur little earth lying 0- 
ver the meaſures of coal, the YVVorkmen rid off the earth, and dig the 
coal under their feet and carry it out in wheel-barrows,thete Frome 
no need for theſe, of windleſs, roap, or cart, whence theſe fort of 
Coale-works are commonly call'd Foor-ridds, or Footrills. | 
37. Though there are too of theſe, in the third and moſt com- 
mon ſort of coal,that dips one foot in three,or one in five, which they 
call hanging coal; but they cannot be made bur where the coalis 
found toriſe in proportion to the aſcent ofa Hill,in which caſe in- 
deed the Coaliers can work a cuniculus into the fide of the Hill, ac- 
cording to the courſe of the rowor ſtreek of the coal, for ſome hifh- 
dreds of yards in a dire line upon a level, through which they 
bring forth the coal as eafily altogether as in a fat open work; as 
they doe at the Footerill at Apedale belonging to the right Wor- 
ſhipfull. Sr. John Bowyer Baronet one of the moſt noble promoters 
of this work, of which more in due place, when I come to treat of 
the ways of working of coal. Yet from that little has been ſaid, 'tis 
eaſy torthe Reader to conceive, how perterable theſe are to ay On 
er 
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ther more common hanging mines,in which they are forc't to follow 
the coalto a great depth, to be at the expence and labour of draw- 
ing all up by hand, and fometimes of freeing the Mine from water, 
both which are ſaved in this fort of hanging Mine, as wellas in the 
' flat open works. And that yet they fall thort of the latter, in regard 
it is a long time (fever) in theſe, beiore the Colliers can reach fo 
far forward as to be hinderd in their work either by want of Air or 
any long draught, and ſo are longer workable ; whereas the former 
riſeing with the Hill Cthough 'tis true they may work a vaſt way 
forward) before they want Air, yet haveing but one way to work 
beſide viz. by making /etings up with the croping of the coal, they 
muſt work out at laſt, and cannot hold on fo long, as where they 
may work every way round . them, and perhaps further forward 
than the others can too. 
| 238 However theſe are as preferable to other hanging Mines, as 
thoſe areto the rearing ones, which are the worſt of all : the Colliers 
quickly reaching to their utmoſt workable depth every way ; though 
it muſt not be denyed but that the coal of theſe, and the common 
hanging Mines, is moſt times more firm,and better tor burning, than 
that of the others; it being certainly true as well in coa/ as one, that 
the deeper itis ferch't the harder and better ; and the nearer they 
cometothe ſurface, the ſofter and worle ; till at laſt they are con- 
verted, if fone, moſt commonly toa little better than ſand; and if 
coal, to a ſhale, ſmut, or droſs, that will not burn, Which is all I 
could hear of concerning the riſe and diping of coal; but that ſome- 
times it will alter its dip to a riſe, and cropto the ſame point of the 
compaſs it dipt before, which the Workmen call leaping. Nay ſo 
ſportive ſometimes does nature ſeem to bein this matter, that the 
coal which has cropt tothe ſame point of its firſt diping, as in the 
foremention'dexample ; before it has reach't the ſurface and cropz 
out, has taken another dip agreeable to the firſt, and then again 
another crop agreeable to the former ; but theſe are but rarities not 
often to be met with. 

36. Nor does it /eap only in the diping, but alſo in the row or 
frireek,as I was inform'd by Mr. Poole of Hardingſwood a perion very 
{killfull in theſe matters; which as it leaps the Workmen according- 
ly follow, till (as ſometimes it does )it /eaps down again into the 
ſamerange it lay atfirſt. The rows of coal lye ordinarily one under 
another at certain diſtances, yer ſeldom lo near, as that ever any 
body dug through one row down to another, though ſomerimes 
they will draw much nearer together at one pl ace than another, as 
the ſame Mr. Poole informed me they doeat Hardingſwood, where 
the rowor frreek lyeing to North and South, they draw together 


to the Nerthwardand ſpread to the South to a good diſtance, and 
then 
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then run parallel. Ot-which there is little more worth notice, but 
this general rule (1 think without exception _) that to what points 
ſoever-the riſe & dip dire&their courſe,the row, fide baſſet or freek, 
lyes quite contrary : as {uppoſeing a Coalery dip Eft, the two points 
that the dip and riſe reſpe&, muſt be Eaft and Weſt: whence it 
neceſſarily follows that the row muſt run '(as'it does here at Har- 
ding (wood, about New-Caftle, and as ſome-are of opinion, it moſt 
times does ) Northand South, and fon all the intermediat points 
of the compaſs ; as about Chedle where the coal dips S. W. and by 
S, or as the Miners call it to the two a Clock-Sun, there the 
riſe muſt be to the N,E. and by N.and the row or freek multlye 
N. W.and byN.andS. E. and by S. the twocourlſes of the diping 
and row, always cuting the compaſs into right angles, proxime ; not 
Geometrically ſuch, but ſuchas are paſlable enough, in fo groſs a 
body as a coal-Mine is. 

4o. Hitherto we have confidered this mineral of Coal, in two 
of its dimen/tons, viz its longitude and latitude; it remains that 
we now treat of the third, its profundity, or thickneſs as it lyes 


. between the roof and the warrant or pavement ; which are moſt 


times baſs or freeftone above, and [ron/ton or earth, below ; or what 
ever elſe the ſubſtances be, that lye above the coal, or below it. 
wherein we ſhall give account of the meaſures, or floors ; and the 
—_ or lamings which the coal has in it ſelf; which was the 
third thing to be diſcour'lt on : all coale-Mines befide the ſeparation 
they have from all other bodies by their roofs and pavements haves 
ing divers partitions in the body of the coal it ſelf, made by thin 
ſubſtances called partings or lamings; which are ſometimes no 
thicker than. 4 a crown or a crown, but ſometimes 1, 2, 3,4. or 5 
inches thick; each diviſion differing ſomewhat in texrure and 
goodneſs: whence amonglt the Workmen they obtain different 
names, which are not the ſame all over the Countrey, but vary al- 
molt in every Coalery, though bur 3 or 4 miles diſtant. For example 
at fp hwy upon the ſurface they meet firſt with earth and one, 
2. blew clunch, and in the 3 place, coale. which they divide into an 
upper and nether coal: in the upper coal there are the following di- 
viſions, with their reſpeQive depths, and difterent denominations. 
I. The 2op or roof floor, 4 toot 5. The Kit floor, x foot thick. 


thick. 6. Thebenchfloor, 2 foot and, 
2. The over/lipper floor,2 foot, 7. The ſpring floor, 1. foot. 
'3- Thegay floor, 2 foot. 8. the Lower flipper Floor, 2 
4. The Lam-floor, 2 foot. footand ;. 


then a bat berween 1 and 3 yards thick, which being paſt they 
come next to the nether coal, wherein there are thelike diviſons, 
with their reſpeQive depths, and different names. 


R 2 1. The 
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1, The /lip floor, 1, foot. 4. The bench floor, 1 foot. 
2. The lamfloor, 2 foot. 5, The ſpring Floor, 2 foot. 
3. The 0ary floor, 1 foot. 6. The /lipper Floor, 2 foot. 


between every one of which floors, both in the upper and netber 
coal, there are ſubſtances call d partings of the thickneſs above 
mention'd, of confiſtence between an earth and a coal, or ſoft bat, 
then below the net her coal before they come to the ironflone, they 
have 


1, Earth, 1.toot. s. lronſlone Earths, of divers 
2, The Mee Floor, 1 foot. thicknefles. 
3. Bat, x foot and;. 6. lron ſlone. 


. 4. The Omfryfloor,z foot,and,. 


In all from the ſurface 22 different partitions: whence it appears 
as was hinted in Oxford/hire ', how much the earth here, as allo in 
the following inſtances, ſeems to be of a bulbous nature; ſeveral folds 
of divers confiſtencies ſtill including one another,after the manner 
of the coats of a pearl, or an onyon. 

41, At Amblecot in this County where the coal lyes deep, they 
have firſt the Zop earth, 7 yards thick. 2 a rockot 14 yards. 3 an 
earth called blew-clunch, 3 yards, 4 ſtones parted with earth, call'd 
the tbree frogs. 5 catch-earth,1 yard thick,mixtw ith wild Tron-/tone, 
which covers or lyes upon 


1, The white, or t9þ coal. 8. Topof the ſuder height. 

2, Heath, or tough coal, 9. Bottom Bench, 

3. Finecoal, or ſea coal. I 0, Back-ſtone. 
4. Theveins. 11. {ron-flone, 3 yards thick 
5. The long-coal. earth and all. 

6. Rough coal. 12. Heathencoal. 

7. Spincoal. 1 


between every one of which meaſures of coal, lyes a laming or par- 
ting of various thickneſſes, About Dudleyas I find it inthe Metal- 
lum Martis of Dud. Dudley Eſq *; the three uppermoſt meaſures, are 
calld the white meaſures, from the white Arſenical ſubſtance con- 
tain'd in them. 4. the ſhoulder coal. 5 the toe caol. 6 the foot coal. 7 
the yard coal. 8. the /lipper coal. 9 the ſawyer coal. ro the friſky coal, 
all which ro meaſure of coal make up one with another 10 yards 
in thickneſs. Nextthem lye the ſeverall meaſures of Ironflone;; and 
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then coal again 2 yards thick, calld the bottom, or heathen coal, 
Theſe if they lye cloſe & firm together, as generally they doe in this 
County, and the coal it ſelf and partings, but tolerably clear of the 
Pyrites, and arſenical mixtures, are workt ſo much the more free 
from danger: not only upon account that if the coal be full of 
rifts, it is ſo much the moreapt tocolt in upon the Workmen, but 
from the natural fitneſs that ſuch cl/efts have to admit either cor - 
rupted Air, or the poyſonous vapours of ſuch minerals; mortal to 
all Animals ( except the Rat ) which they call. 

42. Damps, the fourth thing promiſed to be treated on relating 
to this mineral,which though they happen not ſo frequently in this 
County, as in ſome others, by reaſon (asI ſayd) of the firmneſs and 
cloſeneſs of the meaſures of molt coal there ; yet becauſe they doe 
ſometimes fall out, and the knowledg of the means whereby 
they ſeem to be occafion'd, may not perhaps be thought leſs pro- 
firable to the Philoſopher, than the cure of them to the Collier: 1 
have thought fit to give ſomeaccount of all the Species of them 1 
have yet heard of, with their reſpefive Cures. The Species of them 
naturally dividethemſelves into. 


= 


Simple, Air alone corrupted. 


Poſt | Smoak-damps. 
tive ? ' Inviſible 
"Sub- | Peas-bloſſom-damp. 
| ter- _ ns oh a 
rane- | > akon | orm d, the Globe-aamp, 
al | : | in ſhape of a foot-bal.; 
Damps 1 « Viſible $ . 


Not form, the Fire, or 
|  Fulminating damp. 


| _Privative, want of Atr, 


(Superterrancal, in the open Air above ground. 


All which, whether ſuper or ſubterraneal, I take in general to pro- 
ceed from ſtagnations in the ſubterranel Vaults of the Earth, for 
want of duc Ventilations, and commerce between the inferior 
and ſuperior Air. The material cauſes 'tis true may be various,cither 
ſimple or compound : as the meer corruption of the ſimple Air 
alone upon along ſtagnation in the Coal-rooms, and the ritts and 
clefts ofthe rock of coal it ſelf, may be its material cauſe indeed, bur 
the cauſa /ine qua non of ſuch a damp, I take to be the want of mo» 
tion in thoſe cavities, without which, the Air would never have 
corrupted ; no more than water which never corrupts till it ſtags 
R 3 nares 
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Nates,when indeed like the Airirt becomes poyſonous, though poſlib- 
ly not tothat degree, the Air being a body much finer, and convey- 
ed to the more tender parts of the body. 

43. Whence it is that in the old works, wherein there has been 
nodigging for along time,nolaveing,drawing,or pumping of water, 
all which keep the Air in motion, and the water from canckering, 
theſe damps are moſt frequent and moſt dangerons. Whence itis too 
that the Works where the bed of coal is thin, and admits of bur 
few or no ſuch rifts or clefrs for. the Atr to ſtagnat or corrupt in, 
are ſeldom or never troubled with them, Upon which account 'tis 
likewiſe that though a bed of coal have many of theſe rifts, and 
largeones too; yet as long as thereis a profluence of water through 
them, there is nodanger of their entertaining ſuch damps ; which as 
ſoon as made dry by a Sough or free-Level, the ſame Mine ſhall 
become much more lyable tro them; the wholſom Air that was in 
them whilſt kept in motion by the fux of the water (having little 
or no communication with that above ground )now ſtagnating and 
corrupting to that degree, that it not only extinguiſhes theglowing 
heat of coales, and the flame of candles, torches &c. but the flam- 
mulavite too in molt living creatures, ſo that the Animal which 
reſpires it, ſome times expires with it too, And as it is in ſemple 
damps made out of corrupted Air only, ſo it is in the compound 
ones of one or more minerals, whether viſible or inviſible ; whether 
ariſeing from the /moakof ceale it ſelfe, or as ſome will have one of 
them, from the ſcent of vegetables, or 2 from the ſteams of the Work- 
mens breath, and ſweat of their bodies, togerher with the ſmoak of 
the candles they work by ; or 3 from ſulphureous, arſenical, ni- 
trous, or other ſuch mineral ſteams that may be incident to Coal- 
works: for to all theſe they aſcribe a particular fort of Damp. 

4.4. The firſt fort whereof, which ariſes from the ſmoak of coal it 
ſelf, is ſaid to happen only in ſuch grooves where they make uſe of 
great fires toſofren the rocks to make them yeild tothe pick-Axe, 
which ſending up with the /moaka ſulphureous or perhaps an ar- 
ſenical vapour, in probability may ſo infe& the quiet Air in ſuch 
deep caverns, a3to render it unfit for reſpiration : it haveing been 
long indeed obſerved that ſuch mines are Like or never free from 

damps. And of this fort perhaps' are the damps of the coalworks 
about Chedle ; where above the Mines they havea rock of a greyiſh 
colour,calld Pox-ſjoxe,la very hard, that where they doe not luckily 
meet with a cleft, they are forced to pur fire to it, which in ſome 
time will make it flaw, or at leaſtſo foken it, thatthe pick-axes will 
enter it, which atherwiſe would not work away ſo much in a day,as 
will filla hat. And yer theſe damps are neither viſible nor noiſome, 
nor will they take fire, butare ſo groſs & moiſtthat they extinguiſh 
e It 
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it & are ſuddenly mortal. Nor 1s the peas bloſſom damp (whereof we 
have an account from the learned Martin Lifter Phyſitian at ork.) 
either viſible or noiſom, it being ſo call'd, as they fay, becauſe it 
ſmells like the b/ofſoms of peas, though they tancy it proceeds from 
the multitude of red zrifoy/e flowers, with which the Lime ſtone 
meddows of the Peak (where they have this ſort of damp _ doe 
much abound: and as it is not noiſom, ſo neither was it ever heard 
that this was mortal to the Workmen, the ſcent perhaps freeing 
them from the danger of a ſurprize. Of this fort I enquired in the 
eaſt part of Srafford/hire, where the Moore-lands bound upon the 
Peak-Country: of Darbyſhire, and found it not only there, but as far 


' as I could learn, to be the moſt common damp in the Country, it 


making their candles firſt rodiminiſh, to burn round, and at length 
ro goe out, perfuming the Stauls at the ſame time with a faint 
ſweet ſmell, as thoſe in Darby/bire doe, only with this difference, 
that here they areſaid to be ſometimes viſible, ſhewing like athin 
{moak, which may be ſeen not only in the grooves, but fuming out 
at the top of the pit. But here they are wiſer (where they goe for 
their coal 40 or5o yardsdeep, and have no ſuch thing as zrefoil ; 
for many miles, and yet have this damp ) thanto think it proceeds 
either from peas or trefoil; it being rather apprehended to ariſe 
from the Workmens breath and ſweat, mixt with the ſteams of the 
volden Marchaſite or braſs lumps, than any thing elſe. 

45. Not much unlike that Conly in its fatality )wecall the Globe- 
damp, thought to be compounded of the Workmens breath &c. 
and (ſweat of their bodies, together with the ſmoak of the candles 
they work by, which aſcending to the uppermoſt parts of the 
grooves, there condenſe ſo much, that they become viſible in the 
form and bigneſs of a foot ball, ſeeming to be cover'd with a ſkin, of 
of the thickneſs and colonr of a Cobweb. Theſe it by any caſualty 
they come to be broken, they immediatly diſperſe themſelves, and 
ſuffocat all the company, being alrogether as mortal though not ſo 
violent ;as the fulminating damps mention'd by the ſame worthy 
Gent. and the ingenious Mr. Feſ/op of Broomball in Torkſþ: to have 
happen'd not long fince at Haſle-berg-hills, and at Wingerſworth 
within two miles of Cheſterfield An. 1675”, where the vapours 
rakeing fire at the candles of the Workmen, they found themſelves 
preſently inviron'd with flames, their faces, hands, hair,and cloaths 
in great part, being very much burnt, and one of them having his 
armes and leggs broken, and the reſt of his body ſtrangely diſtor- 
ted: the now enflamed damp of one of them goeing forth ofthe 
mouth of the pit like a clap of Thunder, ſhooting oft the Turn or 


' Philoſoph, Tranſatt.,Numb. 117. ® Philoſoph. Tranſat. Numb. 117. and 119. 
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Windeleſs, and ſhakeing the very earth ſo mach, thata Workman 
in another Bink hard by, fear'd the roof would have fallen in upon 
Him and buryed Him, The ingenious Mr Beaumont tells us they 
have this ſort of Damp too, in ſome Coal-works bordering upon 
Mendip hills", and that in the moſt Eaſterly ones of them, they 
are ſo very frequent, that ſcarcea pit fails of them, many Men of 
late years having been there kill'd, many others lam'd, and a multi- 
tude burnt: many having been blown up at the works mouth, and 
the turn beam which hangs over the ſhafr, thrown off the frame by 
the force of it. It is alſo ſaid to be in Scotland by Mr. Geo. Sinclar in 
2 land call'd Werdy, Weſt of Leith»; which they there from its ef- 
fe&ts (that are very much like ours) are pleaſed to call Vild-fre, 
thinking it toproceed froma fat ſort of coal, wherein there is a cer- 
tain fire reſembling an /enis fatuus, which even intheday time is 
ſometimes ſeen in the Coalworks in little holes ſhining like kindled 
ſulphur,which uniting in the night when the workmen are gon home, 
if it meet with any fire at their return, it breaks out which ſuch 
violence that it kills whomſoever it finds in its way. 

46. Yetneither of theſe were comparably ſtrange to the fire- 
damp that —_— at Moftyn in Flintſhire in the Coalworks there, 
belongeing to the right Worſhipfull Sr. Roger Moſtyn Kt. Lord of 
that Manor e, in the ſame year with that at Winger/ſworth ; which 
upon making a Witchet, for drawing down the Spring that hinder'd 
their further wining of Coal, as ſoon as they were ſcanted of Air,the 
fire-damp appear'd in the creviſlesor flits of the coal,(where water 
had been before ) ina ſmall blewiſh flame, which whilſt the Colli- 
ers continued their work, was not ſo troubleſom, as upon the in- 
termiſſion of 48 hours, within which time it got ſo much ſtrength, 
that the Workmen looking into the Pit, could ſee it ſhooting from 
ſide to fide like ſword blades, croſs one another, ſo that none durſt 
venture togo downe into it, Upon this they took a pole and bound 
candles to it, which they no ſooner put over the Eye ofthe pit, 
but the Damp would fly up at them with a long ſharp flame,and put 
them out, leaving a foul ill ſcented ſmoak behind it. But findin 
this would not doe, they tyed many candles cothe end of a an 
faſtend to a roap, and lowerd them down a little way intothe pit, 
when up came the damp immediatly, and blew them all our, 
burnt their hair, beards, and clothes, ſtruck down one of them, in 
the mean time making a noiſe like the roaring of a Bull, but loud- 
er, leaving a ſtink behind it worſe thanthe former ; ſo heating the 
water that though drawn out of another diſtant pir, it was b/ood- 
warm at leaſt, After 3 days ceſſation more, the Steward going down 


" Philoſoph. Colle, Numb. 1, * G. Savclar's Miſcellan. Obſerv. p. 292. 293- * Philoſoph, 
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with ſome others to contrive conveyanceof Air, oneof them unad- 
viſedly puring his candle over the Eye of the pit, the damp im- 
mediatly fired at it, burnt and tore their clothestrom their backs; 
and flew to and tro all over the hollows with agreat roaring ; car- 
rying moſtofthe Men 15 or 16 yards from their firſt ſtation, and 
one of them out of the pits Eye above 3o yards high, witha noiſe 
like a Cannon, only ſomewhat fhriller, which was heard no leſs 
than 15 miles oft: it alſo forcibly drove up the buckets and rope, 
with the Trunk or barrel that wound them up, ofa 1 000 weight, 
and tore it to pieces, though faſten'd to a ſtrong frame with locks 
and bolts, and bound about with Iron. 

47. Whatſhould be the material cauſes of ſuch prodigious efte&ts 
as theſe,though it be hard todetermin,yet I think 1 may be poſitive 
that the cauleafligned by Mr. Geo Sinclar is inſufficient a, though 
It may indeed beallowed to be a ſocial cauſe: the oylineſs and fat- 
neſs of the coal may be neceſſary indeed forits ſo quiktakeing fire, 
but this will not account tor its wolence and noiſe: there muſt 
therefore certanly be ſomewhat of Miter, joyn'd with the 6, tumen 
and ſulphur in the coal, to perform this teat. That bitumen muſt be 
a concurrent cauſe of ſuch damps, I take to be evident indeed 
from hence,thart in the relation at large ofthe fire damp above, itis 
ſaid that it would play upon the ſurface of the water of a rainbow 
colour ; and that Sulphur muſt alſo be an ingredient, I take to be 
as plain, for that in the ſame relation, it is expreſsly ſaid, thatin 
working the roach ot coal 5 yards thick, when they came near 
the botrom, where the water was not mixt with ſu/phureousand 
braſſy Metalls, the fire-damp was neither ſeen or heard of; and thar 
Niter muſt alſo have a ſhare in ſuch dreadfull Scenes as theſe, } 
rake to be as manifelt as the fa&ts themſelves, ſince no ſuch ex- 
ploſions can be made without it, and that the ſmoak that follows 
the fireing ſuch damps, is on all hands confeſt to have the, ſmell and 
colour of Gunpowder. But of this matter further, when I come 
ro confider, how it comes to paſs that ſo many of the coal-pits take 
fire of themſelves. | 

48. There is another ſort of damp they call want of Air. i. e. want 
of Air {nfficient for the breathing of Animals, and burning of Can- 
dles. This ſort of damp(improperly ſo call'd) is that they commonly 
meet with in long Soughs for conveyance of water from the coale : 
or when to avoid charge they run intheir workas far underground 
as poſlible, for wining of coal, without leting down a new ſhaft. 
The cauſe of which fort of damp is cetainly nothing elſe, but the 
want of communication with the Air above ground, it being found 
by ex perience that the further a Man goes, into one of theſe coal. 
3G. Sinclar « Miſtellan, Obſerv. p. 29 3. | | WIS 
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levels, the flame of his candle will gradually grow leſs and leſs, rill 
It goes quite out, and his difficulty of breathing greater and greater, 
till he cannot breathe at all, & wice verſa in his return. And 
ſo I found it in my entrance into the above mention'd Footerill 
at Apedale, where before we came 200 yards into it, 2 of 
the 3 candles I had in with me, went quite out, and the 
third was juſt expiring, in ſo much that 1Iwas forct to make 
a retreat, This ſort of damp is nothing ſo dangerous as ſome 
of the former, becauſe not ſurpriſing, but comeing ſo gra- 
dually, that a man may releive Himſelt at pleaſure, though 
it be true enough too, that this will kill Animals, as well as 
extinguiſh coales or candles, if they be far enough removed 
from the Air above ground, and continue long enough 
there, 

49. And theſe ſeven (including one that's to follow ) are all 
the Species of damps 1 have hitherto met with, which as ſo many 
diſeaſes, have their reſpettive Tures, known by moſt Coa/yers: a- 
mongſt which that of the firſt, or ſmothering damp, is the moſt 
difficult of any, it being ſudden and ſurpriſing, comeing upon 
them unawares when they little think on't, and then too not 
always equally pernicious, the uncertainty whereof the moſt 
ſagacious Workmen ſay depends: upon the Wind; which if it fir 
toward the face of the work (as they call it )there is no danger, 
the ſubterraneal Air complying with that above, and by this 
means rather prefling the corrupted Air in the rifts and clefts, 
further into the coal-Wall, then bringing it forth : Whereas if ir 
fit toward the ol4 Wafts, the Air in the coal-rooms alſo preſſes 
that way, and as it were leads the corrupted Air forth, every 
thing naturally moving that way, where there is the 'eaſt reſi- 
ſtance. And therefore the prudent Coalyerthat knows his work lyable 
to theſe inconveniencies, always minds the Wind, which is the 
only way they have to avoid this ſort of damp. The ſecond ſort of 
damp occafiond by ſmoak, they diſpel either by water, where 
they have no Air pits, and in winter time ; but cheifly by Fre, 
which they let down in an Tron cradle, they call their Lamp, into 
the ſhaft or by pit next to that they intend to work, which ma- 
king a great draught of Air from the bottom of the works, the 
ſmoak-damp muſt neceſſarily come away, and freſh Air from a- 
bove come down the other pit, where the Workmen went down, 
and the Coal is drawn forth. Which very way they uſe abour 
Chedle, and'tisa ſecure one roo, but very chargeable ; the charge 
of one of theſe ſhafts, by reaſon ſometimes of the hardneſs of the 
rocks, vaſtneſs of the depth, drawing water &c, often equalling, 
if not exceeding the pxdinary charge of the whole Work: to 
remedy 


a > At A. 
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remedy which, I think the expedient diviſed and prafiſed a- 
bout Luyckor Leigh, communicated to the Royal Society by Sr 
Robert Murray, leems preterable to all others, tor efficacy, eaſe, 
and cheapneſs*, 

go, As for the peas bloſſom damp, the ſcent moſt times frees 
chem Irom danger of a ſurpriſe, which 'tis likely indeed is the 
occaſion (more than the innocency of the thing) we ſeldom 
hear that this is mortal : butifthe Workmen at any time through 
coo much rafhneſs, do happen to be ſtriken with it,they preſently 
bring them up into the open Air, dig a hole in the ground, and lay 
them flat upon their belleys, with their faces in the hole, which (if 
not too far gone ) infallibly recovers them. And for the peſtilential 
damp that appears in the roofs of the coal-works in torm of a foot ball, 
Mr Lifter * tells us they have a way by the helpof a ſtick and a 
long roap, of breaking it at a diſtance ; which done, they pu- 
rity the place well by tire, and then enter it again without much 
{cruple. Much after the ſame manner as they allo avoid the fire 
or fulminating damp, which ſays Mr Sinclar*, in Scotland is pre- 
vented by a perſon that enters before the Workmen, who being 
cover'd with wet ſack cloath, when He comes near the coal-wall 
where the fire is feared, He creepeth on his belly with a long 
pole before him, having a lighted candle on the top on't, with 
whoſe flame the wild-fre meeting, it breaketh with violence, 
and runing along the roof, goeth out with a noiſe at the mouth 
of the /znk.; the perſon that gave fire eſcaping by creeping on 
the ground, and keeping his face cloſe to it, till it be over paſt. 
Tuft as they 'did art firit with the fre damp at Moftyn ”, where 
th: workmen every morning before they went down into the pit, 
uſed to ſend a reſolute Coalyer before, whoſe manner was to put 
on che worſt raggs He had and wet them in water, and as ſoon 
as He came within danger of it, He fell groveling down upon his 
belly, and went in that manner forward, holding in one hand a 
long rod or pole to which he tyed candles burning,& reached them 
by degrees towards it, then the damp would fly at them, and if it 
miſt of puting them out, it would quench it ſelf with a blaſt, lea- 
ving a noifom ill ſcented {moak behind ir, 

51. The privative damp or want of Air, is beſt cured the ſame 
way the /moaky damp is, by ſetting down a ſhaitto the adit, as ſoon 
as the candles begin to burn orbicular and roleſlen, and the VFork- 
man is any thing ſenſible of a difficulty of breathing ; which infal- 
libly cures it. And theſe are the peculiar remedies for each rel. 
pettive damp, moſt whereof may plainly be reduced to motion _ 


' Philoſoph. Tranſat. Num. 5, * Ibid, Num. 117. *G. Simclar s Miſcellan. Obſerw. 
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which I take to be the catholic remedy of all damps, which confirms 
me in my firſt opinion that the cauſa ſene qua non of all damps, is 
want of motion : for come they either from corruption of Air alone ; 
from ſmoak; from the ſcent of vegetables; from the ſweat or breath of 
Mens bodies; from theſteams of noxious minerals &c.though never 
ſo mortal; or from want of Air ; yet grant but a circulation of Air in 
the coal-chamber, or letthe waters that commonly annoy ſuch 
Mines, be drawn thence, not by a Sough, or free natural courſe, 
but by force, as by laving, buckets, pumps 8c. either of them 
ſhall be ſo broken, diſperſt, and ar length gradually brought 
(with the motion of all other things that way ) through the 
Eye of the Pit into the open Air, that they ſhall have little or no. 
thing of the efte&, which if ſufterd to unite (through ceſſation of 
labour or otherwiſe ) they would certainly have. Whence it is 
that Coal-works that are wet, and always requirea forcible drain ; 
are much more wholſom, than thoſe mzde dry, by a free courſe 
of water, as by a Sough, which by a conſtant untorctdeſcent, 
quickly exhauſts the ritts of a coal-work, and firs them tor the rece- 
ption of corruptible Air, Whence 'tis alſo that in Mines not 
draind by a Sough, when the Springs are /ow, and. hll not up the 
paſſages in the coal, nor require ſo prepetual and forcible a drain 
as they uſe to doe ; that then, at that time of the year, at the latter 
end of Summer, the coal-works are molt lyable ro poyſonous 
damps, that the Air ſtagnates in the void ſpaces and corruprs, 
and is quietly impregnated with noxious mineral ſteams. 

52, Which are ſometimes ſo very ſtrong, that they force their 
way through the pores of the earth, where there hath never been 
any Sough or ſhaft ſer down to give them vent, and are very noi- 
{omthough in the open Air above ground, which may pals I 
think for a ſeventh fort of damp, though the ſame materially 
with ſome of the former ; whereof there are two manifeſt in/tan- 
ces in this Connty, near the ſame place; one, under the bank of 
the South fide of Zettenball wood, where paſſengers ſometimes 
in mornings and evenings, meet with a very offenſive troubleſom 
damp, of which they can give no account, which yet noqueſtion 
muſt come from ſome ſuch principles as were the cauſes of the fore- 
mention'd ſubterraneal damps, though I have not heard that any 
met-with here, have proved mortal, as another of this kind ( for 
I cannot imagin it any think elſe) which in the year 1671 in a 
houſe in Tettenhall, ftruck 5 men and no more,-of 200 that were 
then preſent at the monthly meeting of Tuftices, whereof 3 dyed 
quickly after, the other two recoverd in fome meaſure, but are 
{till croubled with vertigo 's or diſyneſs in the head, which 1 take 
x0 be ſome remains of the firſt poi/on. But how it ſhould afte& 
theſe 
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thei« 5 and no more,in ſo greata crowd,jis hard to determin, unleſs 
we may think that it thor like a ray of light or Sun-bean throngh 
a cloud, ando only truck thole five within its narrow compaſs : 
which fancy of mine (to call it no more )Iam the more willing 
to favour, becauſe the fire-damp at Moftyn, it ſeems afte&ed that 
figure; it beingſaid to ſhoot from one fide of the pit to the other, 
like {word blades, croſs one another ; and that it would fly up ata 
candle in a long ſharpflame». | 

53. Thele things being premiſed, an anſwer to the queſtion 
how it comes to paſs that ſomany of the coal pits take fire, which 
was the fiſt thing to be conſider, is cafily had. For if it be true 
Cas it ſeems to be _) what Ce/alpinus relates concerning Bitumen, 
Peculiare eft in bitumine accendi aqua *; which Pliny alſo afferts 
of the T hracian ſtoney, by ſome tranſlated pit-coal; and that the 
fire-damp at Moſiyn did appear in the watery creviſces of the rocks, 
and ſhine upon the ſurface of the water in the bottom of the pit, of 
a rainbow colour ; it roothe ſame fire-damp were found only where 
the water was mixt with /ulphureous and brafſy Metalls, and that 
theſe ſubterraneal fires were found adually kindled without any co- 
operation of Man*, as Mr. Geo. Sinclar allo aflerts they are in like 
manner found in ſome cole mines in Scotland*,and as Mr. Beaumont 
ownes he heard one Colemine did,in or near Mendip* ;to which add 
that it has always been obſerv'd, that heat and moiſture, doe highly 
promote all ſorts of damps : All theſe things ( 1 ſay ) being put 
together, what can there elſe be concluded but that ſome Coal-pits 
may and doe take fire of themſelves ; as 'tis unanimouſly agree'd 
they doe at Wednesbury (where the coa-works now on firetake up 
eleven Acres of ground ) Co/ley, Etingsall, and Penſnet in this 
County, as Mr. Camden will have it, whereas indeed the place He 
mentions thenon fire ©, was Broadhurſt on Penſnet in the Pariſh of 
Dudley and County of Worceſter, where He ſays a Colepit was fired 
by a Candle through the negligence of a Groover ; and ſo poflibly 
It might ; bur as for the reſt ( whichare in Staffordſhire) tis agreed 
they all fired natural of themſelves, as they expe& the ſale and 
ſmall-coal in the hollows and deads of all the old works, will doe 
and have done, beyond ail memory. 

54. Which they ſay is occaſion'd by a mixture of the Laming 
C that lyes between the meaſures of the coal ) and the /eck (more 
eſpecially when very much mixt with braſs lumps _) which lying 
together in the old cancker'd waters of the pits, heat to that de- 
gree, that they fire the {mall coal left there, which continues 


w Ibidem , Andr. Ceſalpint de Metallicis Lib. 1. cap. 31. Y C Plin, 2d:. Nat, Hiſt. 
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burning till it'sall ſpent, and then goes out of it ſelf as ſoon as ir 
comes to the rock of coal, which if it have no ritts or cletts 1n it, ad- 
mits it not: inſomuch that the inhabitants of theſe places are 
not concern'd at it, nor have halt the dread upon them for it, 
that thoſe have that live remote, tar enough out of its reach. 
The Worſhiptull Dud. Dudley in his Metallum Martis ſays that 
ſmall coal with /leck thrown moiſt rogether (not mentioning 
any thing of Laming) by reaſon of its ſulphurouſneſs, will 
doe the ſame thing ; which I aminclined to believe fince I find 
amongſt Dr. Powers obſervations that the Pyrites aureus being 
expoſed to the moiſt Air, or ſprinkled with water, will ſmoak 
and grow exceeding hor, and if many be laid in a heap and 
water d, will'turn red hot of themſelves, as He ſays He had ſeen 
them Himſelf. whereof He acquaints us with a very unhappy 
example, that fell out at Ealand a neighboring Town ro Him 
in 7ork/h. where one Wilſon having piled up many Cartloads 
of them in a barn of his ( for ſome ſecret purpoſe of his owne) the 
roof being faulty, and admitting rain water to fall copioully in a- 
monglt them, they firſt began to ſmoak, and at laſt to take fire 
and burn like red hot coales, ſo that the Town was inan uproar 
about the quenching of them*. Now if the golden Marchaſit or 
braſs lumps alone will thus take fire, much more will they ſure when 
mixt with ſmall coal: whereby as Dr. Jorden aſſures us whole heaps 
of coals mixt with this fort of Pyriteg( call'd metall coals) have 
taken fire at Puddle wharfe in London, and at New-Ca/ile, and been 
burnt before their time*, 

55. Whence 'tis plain how likely it is that the Coal pits at 
Wedneſbury &c, take fire of themſelves, in which there is ſo much 
Sulphur which ſublimes by the hear of the hre from the pyrites in 
the coal, that there lyes great quantities of it upon the burnt ſur- 
face of the earth a fire underneath, in its true. colour fixt to the 
Cinders and #ox/tone, all ſtriated, I ſuppoſe by the aſcent of the 
heat and ſmoak: out of which, it not already ſo much burnt, as to 
be become effete, poſſibly ſome advantage might be made, either 
by caſting it, as it 1s into rolls or Magdaleons, by makeing great 
quantiries of fowers of brim/tone, or oile of Sulphur per Campanam : 
with which, where there is mixt a due proportion of Miter, there 
is thetrue natural Gunpowder in all probability produced, that 
when fird, has much greater force and noiſe than the artificial : 
for 'tis this noqueſtion when fir'd, and pentup within the earth, 
that puts it into thoſe convulfious we call Earthquakes ; ſuch as 
happen'd in this County in the Chriſtmaſs time An, 1677 about 11 
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ar night which came with a noiſe plainly to be heard before the 
ſhaking: it was confiderable about Wi/lenhall near Wolverhampton, 
but very ſhort, giving the earth bur one ſhock, and moving 
(as they thought by the noiſe ) from South to; North. The 
ſame Earthquake was felt alſo at. Hanbury upon the confines 
of Darbyſhire, but as Mr. Villiers of that Town, a ſober grave Gent. 
aſſured me,-it happen'd there about 8 in the evening, which ar- 
gues its motion muſt be from Eaft to Weſt, and very flow ; or 
elſe not the ſame earthquake; neither whereof can certainly 
be coucluded, for that no body knows in what Meanders, 
che caverns of the earth run ; nor with what obſtacles it might 
meet by the way, to retard and prolong the time of its mo- 
rion. | 

56. Nov: 4. 1678 there happend another Earthquake in this 
County, it was moſt dreadfull of any place I could hear of, about 
Brewood, whither it came with a noiſe, not like a clap, but a flat 
rumbleing diſtant Thunder, yet ſo great that ir wakened people 
in their beds, at 11 a clock by the night, about what time it began, 
and continued till rowards two in the morning; the earth 
moving very ſenfibly three times, at about : an hours diſtance, 
each motion from the other. The night following there hap- 
pen'd another, but not ſo great, yet not without noiſe, as 1 ſup- 
pole very few doe; it any, it muſt be where the fire damp kindles 
ſo deep in the earth, that the exploſion cannot beheard through 
ſo denſe a body as it may be thence to the ſuperficies, though 
che convulſion may be ſenſible, That which was felt at Oxon: about 
7 in the morning Sept: 17. 1683, was alſo accompanied witl 
a noiſe like diſtant Thunder, the murmuring ſound (as it appeard 
rome) preceding the ſhock about two Seconds of time. Ofob : 
9th in the ſame year, about eleven at night there happen'd a- 
nother in Stafford-ſhire and all the adjoyning Counties, which as 
I have it from good hands,was not without a 70i/e neither ; whence 
I conc]ude that few or none happen withour, and that all of them 
have their origin from the kindling and explofion of fre-damps ; 
though I doe not remember I muſt confeſs that the earthquake at 
Buſ}bury, that fell out there ( they will tell you upon opening 


the Friars Tomb) within the memory of man (for I ſpake with one * 


chat remember'd it well) had any that attended it, though it was 
ſo conſiderable as 'to make the pewter clatter in their houſes, 
and the great pot they boyled their meat in, at Buſbbury hall, to 
leap up from the ground : but this indeed needed not any great 
exploſion, for it was ſo very peculiar, that it did not extend beyond 
che bounds of the pariſh ; nor was it valuable any where, but 
about the Church. 


57, If 
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57. If it be objeQed that Air is ſo neceflary to the being and 
duration of fre, that a ſubterraneal one, though actually kindled, 
could hardly continue long without extinftion, and ſurely mnch 
leſs be kindled thete. And ſecondly that if thele noiſes which 
attend earthquakes, proceed from the kindling and exploſion 
of natural Gunpowder made up of coal, Sulphur, and niter, as 
the artificial is; weſhould find it ſome where, or ſome time or 
other, break forth of the earth and ſhew it ſelf, which yet we 
hear little or nothing of, And thirdly that earthquakes many 
times happen, where one at leaſt, if not more of theſe materials, 
were never known tobe ;as at Oxford above mentiond ; and that 
therefore in ſuch places however, it is by no means likely, that 
earthquakes ſhould proceed from the afſigned cauſes. To the 
firſt I anſwer, that Airis ſo unneceſſary to that ſort of fire kindled 
from the principles, and in the circumſtances abovemention'd, 
that we find it in the relation of the fire damps at Moſiyn, they 
never began to appear till the Workmen perceivd a want of Air, 
that being eſteemed a great nouriſher, as the immiſjron of Air, 
from above, a deſtroyer of thems. Which may give an account 
in ſome meaſure for the perpetual Lamps of the ancients ſhut cloſe 
up in 7ombs or other ſubterraneal Cells, which could have no 
communication with external Air, and were preſerved by it, the 
oile perhaps being ſomewhat of this kind, all Hifories agreeing that 
they were all extinguiſh't preſently upon the leaſt immifzon of 
external Air. Not to mention that our hot Bathes may be alſo 
accounted for, this way, this ſort of fire heating water as well as 
any other, as was plain at Mo/yn, and as it is at Mount Hecla or 
Hecklefield in the cold Country of [ce-land, which ſometimes throws 
forth ſcolding hot water, and from whence tis they have ſprings 
ſo hot in that Country, that ina quarter of an hour they will ſutfici- 
ently boyle great pieces of beet, 

58. Andto the ſecond itmay be replyed, that though in moſt 
cold regions, where the Earth is not fo plentifully ftored with 
Minerals as 'tis inthe hot 3; and where the pores of it are ſhut in 
the time of earthquakes, which commonly happen here toward 
winter,and moſt commonly upon froſts, theſe fires ſeldom or never 


break out, but in all probability are extinguiſh't after ſome time 


with their owne filthy ſmoak : yet that in forraigne Countreys of a 
warmer Climat, where the earth is commonly repleniſh't with 
Minerals, and the pores of it always open with heat ; there 1s no- 
thing a more certain attendant of an earthquake, than an eruption 
of fire ſomewhere within its verge. The earthquakes that ſo ire- 
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quently(that I ſay not always)precede the eruptions of flaming Moun- 
tains, make good this ; whereof Pliny who was of this opinion,and 
compares Earthquakes to thunder i, gives us an extraordinary 
inſtance which fell out near Rome, Lucius Martius; and Sex, 
7ulizcs being Conſuls ; when two Mountains were leen to affault one 
another with a very great noj/e,ſmoak and fire ifluing from between 
them at their congrels and regreſs, a multitude of Roman Knights, 
cheir /ervants, and Travellers, looking on the while from the A- 
mylian way *, And all Vulcano's indeed upon their greateſt ery+ 
ptions have earthquakes preceding them, as whoever conſults 
choſe of Veſuvius or Ana, whether ancientor modern, will always 
tind them prefaced with ſuch paſſages as theſe ; pracedente hor- 
rido terremotu: poſt ingentes terre concuſſtones ; whereof there fell 
out a very terrible example March 8. 1669, when Mtna took fire 
after a moſt dreadfull earthquake. '!, The like happen'd not long 
after in the //e de [a Palma, one of the Canary's Nov. 13. 1677, 
where abouta ziotan hour before Sun ſet, an earthquake began 
which continned to the 17” with a thundering noiſe in the 
bowels of the earth, more eſpecially in the plain call'd the Canios ; 
where, and in divers other places, the earth open'd ſeveral mouthes, 
co the number of 18. whence with the ſame thundering noiſe, 
iflued fire and /moak, melted rocks, and fiery fones, which it threw fo 
high intothe Azr, that the people loſt ſight of them”. Mount Hecla-” 
too, which is always burning more or leſs, has alſo in proportion as 
conſtant an earrbquake attends it, as Martineir informs ns, who 
with his companion and twoguides traveld up it about half a league, 
when it was reckon'd prety quiet, yet found it then to tremble ſo un- 
der their icet, and heard ſuch a ſtrange craſhing and rumbleing 
within, that they were glad to get back again as faſt as they 
could, for fear of being {wallowed" ; and itfit trembled in this 
manner in its quieteſt condition, what muſt it doe when it burns 
with its greateſt vehemente ? when, as we find itin the Geologia 
Norwegica, it makes a terrible rumbleing likeloud thunder, where- 
asin other Counties where there is leſs exuberance of matter, theſe 
exploſions (which are ratably weaker _ muſt be ſtricktly pent up 
ro make an earthquake, which let looſe through any dudus into 
the open Air, would cauſe no ſuch matter, and thisI take to be 
the reaſon why we have no ſuch feery eruptions upon earthquakes 
here, as they have abroad. 

59. Tis true indeed that about Oxford we have no ſuch matter as 
coal that yet we know of, and yet have earthquakes now and then 
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which was the third objeGion; and is anſwer'd already by Dr. 
Power & 54, where He ſays that the golden Marchaſit or braſs 
lumps moiſtned with water, are ſufficient ro produce heats and 
aual fire without coa/; to which add niter, of both which there 
is plenty about Oxford, and we have ſufficient materials ro ſupply 
for an earthquake, and the noi/e too, that commonly attends them. 
Befide thepyrites or Marchaſits about Oxford lye generally, it nor 
always, in a dark blew clay, which after further conco&ion of 
many Apes perhaps many come to be coal : however asitis, it ſeems 
to be ſomewhat like the /aming that Iyes between the meaſures of 
coal, which according to one opinion $ 54 was look't upon as 
one of the materials as produdtive of heat and fre, as any of the 
reſt : which if ſo, this blew clay perhaps may ſupply the place of 
coal in the proceſs of nature tor begetting an earthquake, as per- 
fealy and well, as if coal were at hand, though I mult confeſs were 
there any other circumſtances favorable, this would induce one 
to think coa/ could not be far off. Which brings me 

60. Laſtly,to the egnes whereby they find coal, and the methods 
they uſe in finding and diging them ; which though they properly 
indeed belong to the Chapter of Arts, yet for the reaſons above 
mention'd,l ſhall treat of them here. For finding of coal,jif ina place 
where never any have bin diſcover, they firſt conſult the ſprings 
if any near, to ſee whether they can find any coal water i. e. an acid 
water having a Car, or yellow ſediment: above ground they look 
for a /mut as they call it, i. e. a friable blackearth: when they meer 
with either of theſe, they reckon themſelves under circumſtances 
rolerably good for the finding of coal, which prompt them next ei- 
ther to boar or ſink a pit ; the former whereof if they think the coal 
lyes ſhallow, is the better of the two; but if it lye deep, it be- 
comes almoſt as expenſive as /znking apit, the drawing the rods of 
the Augre expending very much time, in reguard theyare many, 
and that it muſt be done frequently ; belides its leaving the Search- 
er under great uncertainties, in reſpect of che courſe of the coal, 
the draining it, its goodneſs and thickneſs ; all which are very con- 
ſiderable in the ſearch of coal, Whereas by ſinking, all theſe un- 
certainties are removed, only the charge is certain, for that in all 
virgin grounds where the coal lyes intire and untouch't, there is 
always a great afluence of water, which many times brings the un- 
fortunat pong not only under a neceffity of a great expence for 
drawing of water, but ſometimes too, to let Himſelf know that the 
work can never turn to account: However of the two, this is 
reckon'd the better, tor the reaſons above mentiond. 

6r. As It 1s alſo where ſearch is made, where coal is al- 


ready known to be, either by their appearing to the day any 
where 
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where, as by Rivers tides, or having been dug not far of: the ran- 
ges of the Metalls already known, and' their diftances, with their 
diping, and the riſe of ground.above them, giving dire&ions al- 
moſt intallibly where they ſhalt ſet down their pit. For theſe being 
known, 'tis no great dithculty to jadg whereabout they crop our ; 
that which lyes loweſt, comeing forth furtheſt ; and that which 
uppermoſt, nigheſt to the place foreknown: So that ſuppoſeing 
the worſtthat can betal the Searcher in the uſe of this Method, 
that He ſhould find Himſelf miſtaken in ſeting down his 
Pit, and meet either with a Metall that lyes above, or under the 
coal; in the firſt caſe all He has todoe, is to move in proportion 
ſo much backward, and in the latter fo much forward, and He 
ſinks his pit juſt upon it. In finding of coal the moſt ſkillfull Work- 
men give much heed to the roof, whereby they will not only tell 
what mine. they are over, but the quality of the coal too, as toits 
goodnels or badnels;a roof of looſe rotten fone without any certain 
beding or diping, being a certain Index of ill rotten coal; as a 
firme roof, vice verſa, is of a good one. 

62, When the coal is found, they work it according to the 
greater or leſſer diping : it it be a rearing mine or edg-coal as ſome 
call it, cuting the ſuperficies of the earth at right angles, if yet of a 
ſufficient thickneſs to be thought worth working ar all, they fink a 
pitas deep as the water will give leave, and work along the row or 
ftreek as far as they think convenient : if it riſe or crop with the 
aſcent ofa hill, and is fit for a footrill, asat Apedale, they follow the 
row or ſide baſſet of the coal, as far as the want of Air will permit 
them, and at due diſtances make ſerjngs up acoording to the cro- 
ping of the coal, 1. e. as other Coal works are dug with a fade 
dip, {o theſe in an up dip. The footrill at Apedale is driven in 
thus upon a /evel about 200 yards, in which ſpace there are 12 
ſetings up, haveing pillars at each ſide which they call ribs, between 
which they mult carry up their work, though the coal hath leiths 
or joynts init that run otherways, according to which yet they 
cannot work it as they doe in the Flat and hanging mines ; which 
they divide into partitions or wallings as they call them, more or 
leſs in number according as the mine dips: if but little, which 
they call a fat mine, the wallings are ſo many the more, in regard 
it is workable a great way, bcfore either the Mine will dip to the 
water, or crop tothe graſs : if a hanging mine, (o many the leſs, 
in proportion likewiſe to the diping. 

63. I went down into one of theſe hanging mines at Harding- 
{wood belonging to the atoremention'd Mr. Poole of this County, 
where He ſhewed me a level of 35 yards of roachas it lay in ——_ 
lique dipingline above the water, which came to 35 foot perpen- 
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dicular, diping one foot to every yard : in this Level He had five 
wallings or Stauls, out of which they dug the coal in great blocks; 
between the wallings there were 71ibbs leit, and pafſages through 
them called zhurlings, which give convenience of Air, and paſſage 
for the coalout of one walling into another, which in all coal mines 
ſtand thick or thin, partly according to the ſubſtance of the coal ; 
moſt commonly thiner in the lower wallings, which are therefore 
conſequently wider; aud thicker in the upper wallings, which 
muſt be therefore narrower, the coal otthe upper wallings being 
generally naſher; i.e. ſofter and more iriable then that of the 
lower wallings, which are more firme and ſolid : whence they 
compare the coal of the upper wallings to bruſh wood, as burn- 
ing ſwifter, ſweeter, and clear from ſoot ; and that of the 'ower 
wallings to hard wood, as being more ſolid and laſting, though 
making more {oot, But in this point they mind not ſo much 
the coal as the roof, the wallings or ſtaules being made narrower 
or wider, according a3 that is found better or worle, which ſome- 
times being nothing but a baſs, tull of joynts; and perhaps ſoluble 
in the Air, they are forced then to leave ayard of coal that lyes 
next under it for a roof, and make their wallinys narrow : whereas 
on the contrary where there is a ſtrong rock, next the coal, and no 
baſs, they will then venture their roof fo far ſometimes as to make 
their wallings 8 or 9 yards wide, which roof of rock puts me in 
mind that tis time to ſhut up this tedious diſcourſe of coal,and pro- 
ceed tothe ſucceding Chapter of Stone. 

64. But before I enter on it, perhaps it may not be amiſs ro add 
a word orrwo concerning the Methods they uſe in laying their 
coales dry, when any thing troubled with water, which becauſe 
they arenot ſo frequently, or ſo much, as in ſome other Countrys, 
they are not forced upon ſuch variety of expenſive Engines. The 
ordinary ways they uſe are by Sough or by Gin. The former when 
they have the advantage of fall of ground enough,which they try by 
the Level, and theneither dig a trench open to the ſurface, like a 
great ditch as deepas the coale, or drive ina cuniculus about a yard 
diameter to the pavement ( it they can) ofthe lowelt dip, of the 
loweſt meaſure of coale, which without more adoe will lay all the 
coal {0 dry, toward the Crop, that it may be workt without difh- 
culty. But when they have no fall, they draw itup by Gin, 
which 1s made either bigger, or leſs, according to the exi- 
gence of the work; the leſs they call a ack, which is either 
rurned by Men, as requiring leſs ſtrength; or by Horſes, ac- 
cording as the Owner thinks moſt fir, But the Gin 1s always 
workt by Horſes, which likewiſe is two-fold, either by chain, 
or by barrells: the chain is made with leather ſuckers upon 
IC 
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it at lit Te diſtances, which bring up water, and diſcharge 
themſelves into a trough ſet near the Eye of the pit, whence 
tis carryed off by a ſmalltrench. The Gin by Barrells, whereof 
always one goes up as the other goes downe, will alſo void 
great quantities of water, provided they be conſtantly fol- 
lowed day and night, elſe upon the leaſt negle&, the water 
will get ſuch head, that much time will be ſpent before it can 
be maſter'd again, which Engines being ſo common, and fo eaſy 
of apprehenſion, as not to deſervea Cut, or the Readers view ; 
I have ſaved my ſelf the expence, and Him the trouble, bothof 
the one and th' other. 


The Natural Fiftory Chap. FV. 


**  & Þ Alkyl \ 
Of Stones. 
% 


1. I Nthetwo preceding Chapters, having run through the 
| Mineralia media ; the Earths, Salts, Sulphurs, and Bitu- 
mens ; the order of Nature next requires me todeſcend 
to the Stones and Metalls, the two remaining /pecies of the Mine- 
ral Kingdom, which will be both abſoly'din this, and the following 
Chapter. How all ftones were chiefly made out of Sa/ts with a 
mixture of earths and ſulphurs, was ſhewn in generall, in the Hi- 
Flory of Oxford/hire*, 1 ſhall only add here the particular Method 
nature ſeems to uſe in the produttion of them, and then conſider 
the ſeveral ſpecies worthy notice in this County. It has been an 
opinion that challenges no great ſeniority, that Szones are coagula- 
tions of Sa/ts and earths, which if finely mixt, ſublim'd and perco- 
lated by the means of heat, and after condenſed by cold, make a 
tranſparent flone ; and if but groſly mixt with little or no perco- 
lation, an opake one ; wherein though I cannot deny but there 
may be ſome-what of truth, yet I think it will be more particu- 
lar, andmore home to the bufineſs, if we further add, that this 
coagulum or petrification is rather made upon the meeting of the 
ſolutions of acid and Alcalizat ſalts ; and that theſe doe compound 
tranſparent, ſemiopake, and opake ſtones, according as they are 
more or leſs mixt with ſulphurs, and earths, of different finenefles 
and purifications, 

2. AndthisI take to be very probable, becauſe we know of 
no things in nature that unite ſo ſtrictly as theſe zwo doe, makeing a 
coagulum in bodies that at firſt ſightſeem very unlikly to performe 
any ſuch matter ; witneſs the ofa alba of Helmont, a thick groſs 
ſubſtance, far from the nature of a /zquid, made out of the ſpirits of 
wine and urin highly refify'd ; and another ſuch hke Offa made of 
the ſpirits of Vitriol and Salt, by a ſolution of Saturne made with 
diſtill'd Vinegar *; to which add the coagulum made out of equal 
m—_— of ſpirit of Sal Armeniac and ſpirit of Wine mixt, and 

aken together ina Viol ; and all theſe upon union of the acids, al- 
cali's,and ſulphurs, or whatever other principles they be, that con- 
ititute theſe bodies. Thus 7ranſparent ſtones having little or nothing, 
of thoſe terreſtrieties the 9pake ones have; ſeem to be made of pure 
ſolutions of ſuch like ſalts, and tranſparent Sulphurs, or Ambers, 
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| all purifyed by filtrations through the cloſeſt colanders, and 
rhen fixt upon meeting. Thusa ca/carious or Tartarious Salt meet- 
ing with a pure ſolution of Sal gemme, and white-ambrine Sul- 
phur or bitumen, tis like produces an Adamant or Diamond, The 
ſame alcali's meeting with a pure ſolution of native Cinnaber make 
a Ruby, with a ſolution, of blew vitriol (for there is a natural 
blew Vitriol as well as an artificial) a Saphir, with ſolution 
. of green vitriol a Smaragd or Emrauld, with ſolution of Orpiment 
a Topaz, and fo for ſtones of all other intermediar colours, ot mixt 
of theſe in proportion as they partake more or leſs of one vr the 
other. Bur ſuch ſtones as theſe I ſhall havelirtle occafion to trou- 
ble the Reader with in particular, there being but few tranſparent 
found in this County ; I ſhall therefore in the firſt place confider 
the opake ones, and eſpecially ſuch firſt as hold any of theſe prin- 
ciples more fignally than others : then 2. ſuch as ſerve to ſupply 
the neceſſities of Mankind: and laſtly ſuch, whether opake or tranſ- 
parent, that ſerve for the ornament or delight, either of his perſon, 
or buildings. 

3. On the banks of the River Stour between Preſtwood and 
Stourton Caftle Ca place remarkable for the birth of Cardinal Poole ) 
now both of them the Seatsof the virtuous and much honored Phi- 
lip Foley of PreftwoodElq; both here repreſented in Proſpe& 7ab.g. 
as a gratefull recognition of his eminent favours : On the banks I 
ſay of that river,about mid-way between the aforeſaid places,I was 
ſhewn a large rock at the foot of a hill, at which it has been obſet-. 
ved that birds doe lye frequently pecking and licking ir, and 'tis 
{auppoſed for the /alt they find in it : that many birds deligkt in 
licking of Salt, eſpecially pidgeons, is very certain, but that there 
is any in this roc& I muſt confeſs I could not find, though Iendea- 
vour'd it nicely, perhaps they may rather come fora ſort of gravel 
in this rock, that may be fitter than ordinary for breaking the corn 
they have eaten, which in ſuch Animals as theſe that have no 
teeth, is performdin the gizzard by the help of gravel : yer nei- 
ther can I conclude that there is no /alt in the rock, becatſe I 
could not taſt it, for I very well know that moſt other animals ate 
nicer in their Senſes (having noway debauch't them ) than Man- 
kind is, ſo that nothing hinders but the birds may be ſenfibleof a 
falt in the rock, though I was not: if there be ſach a /alr, in all 
probability it muſt be a good fire-fone, ſuch as they uſe for the 
Hearths of their [ron furnaces; and if ſo, were the [ron-works at that 
height in this Country, they were formerly, this rock could have 
never fallen into' a better hand, than its preſent Propri- 
etor. | 
\. 4. Forthere is nothing in nature, except Talc and Amidntus, 


that 
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that ſupports the force of fire equally to- Salts, whence tis that 
ſome forts of ſtones endure fire much better than gthers, when 
they are well ated with Salts, and have bur little ſu{pþuz, and the 
parts of thoſe ſalts 'well adapted to one another withogt cavities ; 
tor wherever there are 1uterſtices betwixt the parts,, there mult be 
rarefaions upon the advent of fire, whence follows flawing at 
leaſt, if not flying of the ſtone ; neither of which can be endured 
in a furnace, The itone molt prized tor this purpoſe, of-any I could 
hear of all over the County, 1s a fort they dig on IWhiſten moor, not 
far from Chedle,in the Moorlands ; and at Huntington upon the edg 
of Cank-wood; thele they tryetirit in their Forge fires, to ſee whe- 
ther they will flaw or fly or ns, and if the ſtone of any quarry paſs 
two or three tryals, they then conclude upon the whole; and take 
it thenctorward tor good, without further tryal : which is all con- 
cerning it: but that the beſt ſtone for this purpoſe, is generally ob- 
ſerved to lyein Clay ; and that if the texture of it happen not to be 
cloſe and firme, it 1s apt to run uponfro/ts and moisF weather ; of 
which ſort I take the ſtone to be, call d G/um-metall, about Brad. 
wall inthe Moorelands, which as I was told by the ingenjaus Ralph 
Sneyd Eſq ;though as hard to digg asany rock ; yet the Air, rains, 
and froſts, will mollify ir ſo; that it will run as if it were a natural 
Lime, and no queſtion would they uſe it, muſt be good for land, 

And this brings me next to confider. 

5. The Limeſtone racks, whereof to their great benefit they have 
plenty enough almoſt. in all parts of the Country, it being a ſort 
of ſtone notſo much uſefull here for their buildings, as tor fer- 
tilizing their heathy, gorſy, and broomy lands ;for though when 
burnr, it part with moſt of its ſulphur, yet at the ſame time it aq- 
mits fiery particles,which upon moifure, together with its /a/t now 
clear d fram the bonds of Sulphur, it freely diſpenſes to the cold 
poor ground, giving it at the ſame time warmth, and /altneſs, the 
cheif principles of vegetation; forceing the ground toecxert it ſelf 
to ſo prodigious arate ( which is its only fault) that it ſometimes 
beggers it for ever after : wherein they lay marling is to be preferr'd 
before it, that cheriſhing and improveing theinnate ſtrength of the 
Land, and continuing ſo ro.doctor a long time ; this only highten- 
ing.the preſent vigour, but preying upon it (like brandy upon the 
Spirits otan Animal and quite extinguiſhing it in a little time, 
However it muſt needs be good for their cold, moilt, black, biru- 
minous earths; whereot there is great quantities in the Moors of this 
Country, which without it would ſcarce produce any thing at all, 

6.1t is dug ingreat plenty upon the banks of Dove,trom Beresford 
downward, and ha's been reputed to give the nicddowson that 


rivertheir great fertility, but I think it can, doe but littletþefore 'tis 
| burnt 
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burnt, its ſalts being then clog'd and fetter'd with Sulphur, a ber- 
ter and truer cauſe of that fertility having been afligned before, 
Chap. 2.5 2.of this book, 

6. At Waterfall alſo on this fide the Country, it riſes in tables 
or /lats about two inches thick, of ſo very fine a grain and cloſe 
cexture that it poliſheslike Marble, whereof in the arbours up and 
down the Country found tables made of it : butit is ſofar from a 
wonder that Lime-/tone ſhould be marble ;that molt marble (that 1 
ſay not all ) will burne to Lime, and is confequently a Limeſtone, 
chough all Limeſtone be not marble. They dig Limeſtone alſo at 
Madeley on the other fide the Moore/ands in the Lordſhip of the 
Worſhiptull /obn Offley Eſq ; beſide good coal, and Marle, which 
ſhould have been mention'd before : but the beſt of all is ſaid to be 
in the Southern parts of the County, in Hurfifield within the Manor 
of Sedgley belonging to the Honorable William Ward Eſq ;and in 
the old Park near Dudley Cafile belonging to the right Honorable 
Edward Lord Ward ; and all about Walſall, particularly at Ruſball, 
in the lands of the learned Henry Legh Eſq; 

7. Whereit lyes inbeds for the nioſt part Horizontally, and is 
broken up with Iron wedges knockt in at the partitions with great 
fledges, and prized up with great /eavers with rings round them, 
to ſtay the feet of the Workmen who get upon them, whereof ſome 
weigh «t leaſt 150 pounds: Notwithſtanding which vaſt force 
the ſtones will not riſe, unleſs ſoftened by fire, which upon thatac- 
count they are conſtrain'd to make on it, When they have got- 
ten the one, they burn it in oblong pits, made in the ground, about 
ſeven yards long, 3 wide, and but 6 or 7 foot deep at the but of 
the pit: wherein firſt they lay a little wood or gorle to keep the 
coal irom the ground, which is laid under the fone, the firſt tratum 
but thin, not above 3 inches.thick; then affratum of fone abour 
6 inches deep; the next floor of coal they make 10 inches thick, 
and the layer of one above thar, 18 inches : the next of coal above 
that, is uſually about 2 foot thick, and the floor of fone over it 
double the thickneſs ; then the 4 layer of coal is but 10 inches, 
and the 4 of ſtone but 18 ; then above all another /fratum of coal 
about 2 or 3 inches, which they cover with parget or mortar, made 
with ſlakt lime and water to keepin the heat: the coal laid in this 
manner with the fone'S. S. S, burning it gradually into Lime in 
about a weeks time. Which ſort of Lime pit ha's this peculiar 
convenience above all others I ever yet ſaw, that they can take 
away the Lime thatis firſt burnt while the reſt is. on fire, and 
can make up the but of the pit, whilſt tis yet burning at the 
mouth, | 
8. Beſide, inthis Method and manner of burning of wnſuns 
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the Workmen ſeem not to run the hazard other Line -burners doe, 
who burn it with wood after the common pratile of other Coun- 
tries ; who if they keep nottheir fire {till forward as they call ir, 
but ſuffer it to ſlacken never ſo little before the fone is. quite cal- 
cined, ſhall never after be able ro make Lime of them arall : for if 
the fame which has once open'd the pores of the fone be but 
checkt a little before the work is finiſht, the pores will ſome way 
or other ſo cloſe themſelves up, and the whole matter ſo fink into 
a lump, that twenty times the fewel that would have kept them 
open, and the maſs of ſtone aſunder, will never recover them ſo as 
admit the fame again, which cannot now riſe amongſt the fones, 
there being none of thoſe interftices now left either in the: body of 
the fone it ſelf, or between them, forit to paſs through as betore, 
Whereas inthis way of Lime burning, by ſtratification, as it feems 
morally impoſſible tor the Workman to be fo negligent as toflacken 
a fire which ſtill burns on ofit ſelt; fo it ſeems naturally ſo, that 
'a mals of fone ſhould ever ſo fall down into alump, being thus 
divided by coal, as either way to be render'd uncapable of being 
made into Lime. | 
9. Next the ſtones holding a fignal quantity of Salt, T proceed 
to ſuchas have a mixture of Sulphur, and fuch are all that with 
a ſteel, or by a quick attrition with-any other fir body, will ſtrike 
fre, or kindle its parts into ſparks, all which by the Naturalifts are 
aptly enough ſtiled pyrites ; under which genus we- may" reckon 
Sands, pebbles, and Marchaſits, of each of which, as many as I find 
any way remarkable, as breifly as may be. And firſt of ſands, 
which ſays Ferrante Imperato are the leaſt form of a ſtone*; where- 
of I met with a ſort at Bil/fon or Bilſon that Ithink is ſo indeed, fo 
very fine that it is hardly palpable, it is of a deep orange colour, 
and is ſent for by Artifts living at. a great diſtance, and 'uſed by 
them asa /paud ro caſt Mezalls with; Other ſands of uſe I met with 
none, but /axdstor the gla/s-houſes, whereof I was told of one that 
excell'd the reſt, dug ſomewhere near Weſt Bronwich ; and a fort of 
ſand they have at Gaſton in the pariſh of [z//on, which being firſt 
waſh't from the dirt, then dryed-and fifted from the ſmaller ſand, 
and in another fieve from the pebbles it has amongſt it;zhey-then 
uſe it, being ſtrewed upon a greaſy board;'as an excellenr;//and to 
whet their Fithes, whence it has the denomination of Sithe-Sand. 
Unleſs we may reckon a ſort of friable ſtone of a deep yellow colour 
found ſfparſim in lumps amongſt the ſtifteſt and fatteſt Marles at 
Eardhkeyin the pariſh of Audley, amongſt the ſands : which I think 1 
need not ſcruple much to doe, fince I-find them to crumble be- 
tween the fingers, yet ſo very fine are its parts that at the ſame 
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time they give a colour, and as the ingenious Robert Wilmot of 
Eardley Eiq; in whoſe grounds they are found ſent we word, 
are ſome ſorts of them uſed by the painters, and by. the mork» 
men all call'd by the general name of Roſemary-/tones. | 

10. What theſe ſhould be, and how come to be produced 
in a ſubſtance of ſo quite a different nature. from them, as 
a ſtiff far Marle ; was a problem that at firſt fight gave me ſome 
trouble : till remembring that in Oxfordſhire 1 mer with -much 
{nch yellow Jumps growing ſpar/ſum here and there amongſt the 
Chalk in molt of the pitsof the Chiltern Country,there call'd Trot 
moulds; and that the learned Martin Lifter Eſq; mentions: the 
ſame found in Chalk by the name of Ru/# balls near Foulmore in 
Cambridg-ſhire, and in theWoolkds in Yorkſhire, which upon due 
calcination would apply to the Magnet*. Calling theſe things 
to mind, and that chalk was a ſubſtance as quite different 
from the Ru/t balls and Tron moulds, as Marle could be from 
thele Roſemary flones, and as unhikely to produce any fach 
effect :1 reſolved to trye both the one and the other, according 
tothe preſcription of Agricola cited by Mr. Lifter;which I did with 
that ſucceſs, that I found within an hour that both the Fon monlds 
and Roſemary ſtones did acknowledg the Magnet ; whence 'tisplain 
that notwithſtanding they were all found in beds of fuch diflimilar 
ſubſtances, that yet they are all certainly /ron-Ores, and theſe our 
Roſemary Stones, of the arenaceous kind ; part whereof upon ignition 
being made into Jron, owned it felt ſuch upon application of the 
Magnet. 

11, That pebbles as well as/ands are alſo pyrites, beſide their 
{trikeing fire, we have this farther evidence, that ſome pebbles ar 
leaſtfare made out of Sand;wherefore it ſands themſelves arepyrites, 
the pebbles made of them muſt be ſo roo, Now that ſome pebbles 
are made of ſand, I was amply ſatiſfyed at Bent/ey hall the ſeat of 
the Wortſhipfull Tho: Lane Eſq; (of which more hereafter ) 
where I wasſhewn a large ſort of oval pebbles of a reddith colour, 
dug up with the brick-earth near the dog-kennet poole, whoſe out- 
ward coats were hard and {mooth, but within containing only a 
bulk of ſand equal to the intended bigneſs of the fone; ſome of 
them having little more than an outward /bel/ ; others harden'd 
half way ; others i ſtone, and /and only at the center ; and ſome 
quite petrifyed; the induration ſeeming to increaſe gradually in- 
ward in proceſs of time, till at length the petrification is completed 
in the Center ; juſt as I found it inthe round flints in Oxfordfpire *, 
which contain chalk within, and have coats thicker and thiner 
according to the ſeniority of their induration, As I ſuppoſe alſo 


a Nat. Hiſt. of Oxfordſh. chap. 3.$ 51. * Mart. Liſter de fomt.. Med. Angl. cap. 2.5. 9 
f Nat. Hiſt. of Oxfordſh, chap. 5. $. 180. 
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thoſe white pebbles have, that contain a mealy ſubſtance in them, 
found about Treaſle, which 1 take to be the Geodes of _—_ 
or Ftites Plinii, 4* generis, T aphiuſius difus*®, Nor are theſe the 
only Examples that I have ſeen of this kind, for 1 have now a 
{tone by me of a dark reddiſh colour, brought out of Northamp- 
tonſhire and given me by the learned Dr. Robert Pit fellow of 
Wadham College and of the Royal Society, that has a firme coat 
without, yet 1s filld up within, with nothing but a looſe /and ; 
which whether a pebble or no, though I cannot ſafely ſay, yet 
I think verily 1 may, that it muſt be produced after the ſame 
manner. 

12. YetNature does not ſeem to uſe the ſame proceſs, in pro- 
dufion of /ones though of the ſame kindand colour, for in aground 
call'd Caſile-croft Northward of Nether- Pen in a red clay, the pebbles 
ſenfibly grow of the ſame colour with the earthabout, but always 
commence their induration at the center, being gradually ſofter 
toward the out fide, ending ina ſubſtance nearerto a /iquid than 
the earthat ſome diſtance, which is more agreeable to the Hyporhe- 

fes of all flones having been once /iquids, and of their augmentation 

by juxta poſetion. The latter whereof ſcems to be ſtrongly con- 
firmed, by a frm pebble that was ſhewn me by my worthy friend 
the Worſhipfull Francis Wolferſtan Eſq, having a ſmooth hole 
through it about the bigneſs of a Rye fraw, out nr - which He pick'r 
the intire rind of ſome ſort of wood which was rotted away, whence 
He rationally colle&ed that the pebble muſt have grown round 
it, The ſame worthy Gentleman ſtill proſecuting the ſame argu- 
ment, ſent me not long after another pebble with an incruſtation of 
clay andſand mixt, adhering to it ; whereby it was plain that ſtones 
doe contrat other ſubſtances to them, and gradually convert 
them into their owne kind ; and hence He moſt ingeniouſly ſhewed 
roo, how it comes to pals, that even the pebble ( as this was ) is fre- 
quently diverfify'd with difterent colours, theſe being the fones of 
all others moſtlyable to be removed from place to place, whence 
they contra matter to them of different textures and qualities, 
and ſo conſequently thence, are of various colours. 

x13. Whence in all probability the opake pebbles on Satnall hills, 
and all over Cank-wood have their variety of colours, theſe being 
places ofgreat a&ion, and ſo the ſtones the more likely ro have 
frequent diſturbance ; than which I never ſawany more pleſantly 
variegated, or fitter for Cabinets, hafts of knives, or other Lapi- 
daries work. Of this ſort I was ſhewn ſeverall finely poliſht by 
the virtuous and moſt ingenious [ane Lady Gerard; and had 
others given me by the hopetull young Gent. Francis Wolfer/tan 


8 C. Plinii 2, di, Hiſt. Nat. Lib. 36. cap. 21. : 
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jun. and his virtuous Siſter Ms. Ann,of their owne gathering about 
Statfold; 1 had alſo another preſented me with blewiſh veins, 
by a fair Lady at Ly/wis: which all took ſo ſpeciousand elegant a 
glols,that they ſeem art leaſt to equal,it not ſurpaſs the Achor. Bat 
no more of theſe here, they being ſo very fine that they ſhould 
rather have been reckon'd amongſt the ſtones of Ornament. Nor 
have I more to add concerning this fort of ſtones, but that in the 
hollow way between the hills on Weeford heath, as you paſs 
between Swynfen 2nd Cannel yate, there lye divers little heaps 
of them, and onegreat one at the top of the hill at Weeford Park 
corner, which according tothe tradition of the Country, was placed 
there in memory of a Bi//op of Lichfield, who rideing thither with 
a large attendance, was ſet upon by Robbers; and Himſelf and all 
his men being ſlain, that theſe heaps of /ones were layd where 
each dead body was found: whence by the Country people and 
travellers they are calld the Biſhops ſtones. But this is merely 
a fable of them, the truth follows, asI received it from the lear. 
ned and judicious Antiquary Sr. Willam Dugdale Kt. Garter King 
at Armes. | 

I 4. About thelater end of the raigne of King Henry the 8. or 
ſhortly after, John Ve/ſy then Biſtop of Exeter, a man of a publick 
ſpirit, and borne cloſe by, at Sutton Cofield in Warwick/hire, reſol- 
ving with himſelf to become a benefafor to that place and the 
parts adjacent, procured for that towne not only a Mercat and 
' fairs, but got it alſo incorporated by the name of a Warden and 
fellowſhip, building alſoa great number of houſes upon the large 
waſts of that pariſh, intending to ſet up the manufaQture of Kerſeys 
there as it was praGtiſed in Devonſhire where he was Biſhop: during 
theſe tranſaftions at Sutton Cofield the good B*. was frequently 
thereabout, and finding the road above mention'd much annoyed 
with theſe rolling pebbles, which frequently occafion'd travellers 
horſesto ſtumble and ſometimes to fall, amongſt others of his 
works of Charity, He hired poore people to gather them out 
of the way, andlay them thuson heaps ; and this 1s thetrue reaſon 
they are call'd the Biſhops ſtones. Which relation was given in, and 
teſtifyed for truth, in King James'stime, by a woman that lived at 
Black-brookhard by, who was examind upon a commigzon out of 
Chancery, then executed by one Mr. John Brandreth of Weeford, and 
others, concerning the extent of Common of the Pariſhes adjacent. 

15. Hither alſomay be reterr'd the Mice, aurea and nigra, if all 
that ſtrike fire belong to this place ; whereof the former was * 
found in the Fold-yard near Statfold houſe, and given me by the 
Worſhipfull Francis Wolferfton Eſq; and the latter on the banks of 
Aqualat mear,and on Sea/don heath,which may otherwiſe be call'd 
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the rock, Mica, it having been found ſo great in bulk, and ſo very 
hard, that they have made Mill ftones of it. This, as lam inform'd 
from the Cabinet of the learned Martin Lifter. is alſo to be mer 
with at Arncliff in Torkſbire »; which though it ſeem to be a white 
marble fill'd with black ſparks, He is pleal'd rodemominar 7alcum 
aureum, becaule after calcination theſe black ſparks turn of a gol- 
den colour as ours alſo doe, and ſome of them owne the Magnet ; 
whence tis clear they carry ſomewhat of an [ron-Ore with them, as 
well as a ſulphur; and may the rather upon that account be 
reckond amongſt the Pyrites aurii, though they carry not ſo much 
either of the one or the other as the golden Marchaſrteor pyrites au- 
reusſtrily ſocall'd,or the pyrites argenteus; the former whereof is 
found in every coal pit, and has ſo much ſu/phur, that tis the prin- 
cipal ingredient that ſets them on fire; the latter tis true is more 
rare in this County and hasleſs ſulphur, but I mer with itat Sedgley 
in the hands of Mr. [von of that pariſh, who gave me a peece of it 
which was found, as He told me, ſomewhere there about : both 
which calcined apply to the Magnet, and cont .s themſelves in part 
to be the Yres of [ron,and lead me next to confider 

I 6, The other [ron Ores of Staffordſhire, they being all ofthem 
ſtones, and {o falling under this chapter: which lye in ſome places 
burt thin, others thicker, and as the coal is, divided into mea- 
ſures of difterent donominations, In Tunſtall held, in the Royalty 
of the right Honorable Digby Lord Gerard, in diging for Iron-/tone, 
they meet firlt with a ſmall baſs, then a ſtrong baſs, then a ſort of 
ſtone from its colour call'd blew-cap, good for nothing ; and after 
that the Jron-/tone of a darkiſh blew colour, which ordinarily lyes 
here not above two foot in thicknels. On Mear-heath they ob- 
ſerve in digging for [ron fone, that if they meet with roches, ſand, 
gravel, and clay, that the head of the mine 1s quickly eaten out ; 
eſpecially the laſt, which ſo keeps downe the head that it comes to 
nothing preſently all which they count bad, the works being thinner 
and more chargeable to. dig : butit they meet with Mine-earth 
( as they call it ) whichis whzre, then they promiſe themſelves good 
mines both of /ron flone and coal, which as at molt other places 
lye here together, the fone above the coale, between four fingers 
and : a foot thick, having baſs above and below it ; in which ſome- 
times they alſo meet an {ronOre, they call ball-fones, diſtin& from 
the vein; and then indeed 'tis thicker : this where the Jron fone 
and coal lye together, they call the deep mine which 1s not the beſt, 
the chalky-Mine,, and the /ittle-Mine being preferr'd before it ; yet 

they are all work't by Mr. Foley of Longdon a village hard by. 
17. About Dudley where the [ron-ſone lyes, under the ten 
Vid. Scrinium Liſteri in Muſeo Aſhmolian. Locwlo 1 4. | 
yards 
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yards thickneſs of coal and above the heathen coal, of a confiderable 


thickneſs; it is divided, as I faid the coale was, intodivers meaſures 
of different denominations ; which take as follows 


2. The Dun row-grains, 5. The Cloud-flone, 
3. The White-row-grains, 6, The Bottom-ſtone 
all focalled from Earths of thoſe +7. The Cannoc or Can- 
colours in which they lye not Stone. 


1. The Black-row-grains, 4. The Rider-flone, 


atIWalſall and Ru/þall they alio divide their [ron-Ore into ſeveral 
ſorts, ſuch as | 


1. Black bothum, 4. Gray meaſure, 

2. Gray-bothum, 5. Muſb, 

3. Chatterpye, being of the 6. White meaſure; 
colour of a Magpye, 


the two firſt whereof are ſeldom made uſe of, they are fo very mean 5 
the two middle forts. but indifferent ; the two laſt the principal 
ſorts ; but Mufþ the. beſt of all, ſome of ir being aſmall combys» 
ſtone, other ſome round and hollow, and many times fill'd with a 
briſke ſweet liquor which the Workmen drink greedily, ſo very rich 
an Ore that they ſay it may be made into Iron in a common Forge; 
Alſo at many other places, as at Che/linhay, Red ſtreet, Ape-dale, 
Wednesbury, Darlaſton &c. they digg [ron-/tone,the ſeveral meaſures 
wherecot have allo obtained different names, though gotten but at 
little diſtance from one another,which I forbear to enumerar, thoſe 
above mentiond being ſufficient, for a ſpecimen of them. 

18. And thus I had finiſh't my account of the fron-Ores found 
in this County, but that1 think the ſweet liquor that attends ſome 
of them, may deſervea little further confideration, whereof I recei- 
ved a moſt accurat account from the Worſhipfull Henry Legh of 
Rufhall Elq;in whoſe lands, particularly in the Mill-meddw, near 
thefurnace in the Park; in the Mofs-cloſe& near the old Vicaridg- 
houſe; and 1n the furnace piece or Lelow ; 1tis frequently mer with 
amonglt the belt ſort of /ron-Fone calld Muſs; in round or oval 
blackiſh and redifh ſtones, ſometimes as big as the crown of ones 
har, hollow and like a hony-comb within, and holding a pint of this 
matter; which according to the colour ofthe comb within (whatever” 
the ftone be without) 1s-either red, or white, and whether the one 
or the other; 'of a ſweet ſharp'taft, very cold, and cuting, yet 
greedily drank by the .Workmen,” The whitiſh fort whereot was 
alſo met with at Sherriff-Hales in_ this County, by the ingenious 


George 
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George Plaxton Reor there, eſpecially in that ſort of Mine, the 
Country people call the White Mine, which yeilds the beſt [ron-ftone, 
where the Workmen commonly upon breaking a ſtone find it 
incloſed in the Center, ſometime to the quantity ofa Hogs-head 
in one cavity, of a {weetiſh taſt, but accompanyed with a Vizriolic 
or tron like twang '. 

19. The ſame, as we find in that Letter of the inquiſitive Mr. 
Eſſop of Bromhall in Torkſbire communicated tothe Royal Society 
by the learned Martin Lifter, ſeems allo to have been mer with in a 
coal. Mine in Darbyſhire 49 yards deep, by one Captain Wain a 
diligent and knowing perſon in Mines, who ſent Mr. /efop a whitiſh 
liquor, reſembling cream both in colour and confiſtence, found 
there in great quantities *. Mr. }eb/ter alſo acquaints us that 
an experienced Miner found it in a hard ſtone, by hisdirefion, in 
the Lead-mines of Darby-ſhire, which was of a whiteiſh colour and 
ſomeof it very thin and liquid, and ſome of it ſoft like buzzer !, 
What this ſubſtance ſhould be, or whence it ſhould come, none 
of the workmen or others that I diſcour'it about it, could giveme 
ſatiſfaftion, and indeed it is hard to determin any thing in theſe 

ſecrets of Nature: but if 1 may have liberty to give my opinion 
whichis not altogether groundleſs, I take it to be the Gur of the 
Adeptiſts, i. e. the matter of Metalls before it be coagulated into 
a Metallic form, orthe Metalla in ſuis principiis: for taking ſome of 
this white liquor found in the Iron-fone at Ruſhall which 1 brought 
away with me and was now dryed pretty hard, and burning itin a 
Crucible, it was quickly maturatedinto Ironand applyed to the Ma- 

net ;as I beleive that would have done which was found at Sher- 
riff-Hales, and in the Coal-mine and Lead-Mine of Darby-ſhire, 
for though found in Mines of a difterent denominations, yet every 
body knows how frequently [ron-fone accompanys coale, out of 
which it might ifſue ; and that poſſibly the fone in which this 
matter was incloſed in the Lead Mine might be an [ron-fone too, it 
being uſuall for Metalls ro be found mixt; though I muſt not deny 
neither, but that it might be the Gur of Lead, that being affirm'd 
£6 beof much the ſame colour and confiſtence. 

20. Of theabove mentioned: Ores they make ſeverall forts of 
Iron, differing in goodneſs according to the richneſs or poverty of 
the Ores, and haveing names ſomewhat agreeable tothe qualities of 
each Metall. The firit and meaneſt whereof, they call ye/low bare 
an ill ſort that runs all ro dirt and is good for nothing, and ſuch 
is the ron made of the Cannock or Cannet flongy the lowelt mea- 
ſure of fron Ore about Dudley, which is fo very ſulphureous and 
cterreſtiall, that its not fit to make ron: this fort fome others are 


i Philoſoph. Tran/aft. Num. 100+ * Ibidem. ' Wabfter ; Hift of Metalls chap. 3. pig t. 
pleaſed 
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pleaſed to call Red/hare, becauſe fays Dud. Dudley in his Metal- 
lum Martis", 1t a Workman ſhould forge ont a ſheare of this for a 
plough, iris fo brittle it would crack in the red- hear, ſo unfiris it 
to make a Huſbandmans ſheare. The ſecond ſort of Iron they ſtile 
coldſiear which though it will not break when red hot, yet in hot 
heat or cold, the biggelt bar of it may be broken with a ſmall blow 
upon an Anvil, 1t it be perfet coldſheare Tron ; the Ore for this Tron 
the have at Che/lin-hay, Redftreet, and Apedale, the worſt and 
leaneſt being that from Che/7in-hay, the next from Redſtreet beirig 
ared ſtone,and the beſt of the three from Apedale,being of a blewiſh 
colour, and call'd Boylom ; yet thele three are commonly mixt 
together, and ſometimes with others /ones to make them better 
or worle : the only uſes that 1 conld hear of for this ſort of ron, 
being to make ſmall nailes not above two penny, and ſheering 
nailes tor ſhips having broad heads and ſhort ſhanks, to keep the 
timber from being eaten by grubs. 

21- The third fort of {ron they make inthis County they call 
blend-metall, of which they make nailes from three ſhillings to ten 
ſhillings, and all forts of heavy ware, ſuch as Hammers &c. and in 
ſome Countries Horſhooes ; for which they have the Ore from Wed- 
nesbury and Darlaſton. The fourth and beſt forts of Tron they call 
tough-Iron of which they make all ſorts of the beſt wares, there being 
nothing ſo good but may be made of this, for which thy have 
their Orecheifly at Ru/ball in thegrounds of the Worſhpfull Hen : 
Legh Elq; They have ſome alſo from FVal/all bur not ſo good, 
whereof the ſeveral meaſures were enumerated above. Of the lon 
made of theſe (I ſay _) they make their beſt wares, either mediatly 
or immediatly, the beſt ron of all being made out of the flemmgs 
and pareings of the Lockſmiths, which they make up into balls with 
water, and dry them by the fire into hard balls; then they put ir 
into the fireand melt it by blaf, licking it up with a rodd of Iron! 
as they doe glaſs at the glaſ-houſes, and then bear it into a barr, 
which they uſe cheifly for keys, and other fine works, 

22, When they have gotten their Ore, before 'tis fit for the - 


' furnace, they burn or calcine it upon the open ground, with ſmall . 


charcoal, wood, or ſea-cole, to make it break into ſmall pieces, 
which will be done in 3 days, and this they eall annealing it, or 
firing it for the furnace. In the mean while they alſo hear their 
furnace for a weeks time with charcoal without blowing it, which 
cthey call ſeaſoning it, and then they bring the Ore to the ackagrey 
thus prepared, and throw it in with the charcole in baskets vi- 
ciſſem, i. e. a basket of Ore, and then a baſket” of coal S.S.S. 
where by two vaſt pair of bellows placed behind the furnace, and 
® D. Dudley s Metallum Martis p. 41, | 
X compreſs'd 
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compreſs'd altcrnatly by a large wheel turned by water, the fire is 
made ſo intenle, that after 3 days time the metall will begin to run, 
ſtill after increafing, till at length in fourteenights time they can 
run a Sow and piggs once in.12 hours, which they doe ina bed of 
ſand before the mouth of the furnace, wherein they make one lar- 
gerfurrow than the reſt, next the 7imp ( where the metal{ comes 
forth ) which is for the Sow, from whence they draw two or 
three and twenty others (like the Jabells of a file in Heral- 
dry » for the piggs, all which too they make greater or leſ- 
ſer according to the quantity of their Metall: into theſe when 
their Receivers are full they let it forth, which is made ſo 
very fluid by the violence of the fire, that it not only runs to 
the utmoſt diſtance of the furrows but ſtands boiling in them 
for a conſiderable time; before it is cold, that is when it 
begins to blacken at top, and the red to goe off, they break 
the S-9w and pigs off from one another, and the ſow into 
the ſame length with thepigs, though in the runing it is longer 
and bigger much, which is now done with eaſe ; whereas if let 
alone till they are quite cold, they will either not break at all, or 
not without difficulty. 

23. In melting of Iron-ore ſome have great regard to the 
make of the furnace, and placeing of the be/lows; which that the 
Reader may the better apprehend, He muſt be inform, that 
the hearth of the furnace into which the Oreand coal fall, is ordi- 
narily built ſquare, the fides deſcending obliquely and drawing 
near to one another toward the bottom, like the Hopper of a Mal}: 
where theſe oblique walls terminat, which they term the bo/hes, 
there are joyned four other ones, but theſe are commonly let per- 
pendicular, and reach to the bottom ſtone, makeing the perpen- 
dicular ſquare that receives the-Metall; which four walls have the 
following names; that next the bellows, the zuarn or tuironwall;that 
againſt it, the wind-wall or ſpirit-plate;that where the Metall comes 
out, the Timp or fore plate ; that over againſt it, the back:wall : and 
theſe according as they may be pitcht leſs 7ran/haw, or more 
borrow ; will mend, they ſay, or alter the nature of the Jron ; if 
tranſhaw or tranfiring from the "_ the [ron will be more cold- 
ſhear, leſs fined ; more indeed to the Maſters profit, bur leſs to 
him that has the manufaGorage of it, and to him that uſeth it: 
whereas the [ron made in a borrow work, 1s much more tough and 
ſerviceable. Nor is the ordering of the bellows of leſs concern, 
which have uſually their entrance into the furnace between the 
bottom of the Hopper or boſhes, and the bottom ſtone, and are pla- 
ced nearer or farther off according as the Oreand Metall require. 
Tis alſo of importance in melting of [ron Ore, that there be five or 


fix 
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ſix ſoughs made under the Furnace (as it is at Mare) in parallel lines 
eo the {tream that turns the whee/ which compreſles the.bellows, to 
drain away the moiſture from the furnace, tor ſhould. the leaſt 
drop of water come into the Metall, it would blow- up the fur- 
nace, and the Metall would fly about the Workmens ears; from 
which /oughs they mult allo have a conical pipe about 9 inches 
at botrom, ſet to convey the dampsfrom them into the open Air, 
which too otherwiſe would annoy the V/orkmen even todeath. 

24, From the Furnaces, they bring their Sows and pigs of Tron 
when broken aſunder, and into lengths, to the Forges; whichare 
of two ſorts, but commonly (as at Cun/all) ſtanding together under 
the ſame roof ; one whereof they call the Finery, the other the 
Chafery : they are both of them open hearths, upon which they 

lace great heaps of coal, which are blown by be/lows like to 
thoſe of the Furnaces, and compreſſed the lame way, but nothing 
near lo large. In theſe two forges they give the Sow and piggs 5 
ſeverall heats betore they are pertealy wrought into þarrs. Firſt 
jn the Finery they are melted down as thin as lead; where the 
Metall in an, hour thickens by degrees into a lump or mals, which 
they call a /oop, this they bring to the great Hammer raiſed by 
the motion of a water-wheel, and firſt beat it into a thick ſquare, 
which they call a hba/f bloom. Then 2” they putit into the Finery 
again for an hour, and then bring it again to the ſame Hammer, 
where they work it into a bloom, which is a {quare barr in the 
middle, and two {quare knobs at the ends, one much leſs then 
the other, the ſmaller being call'd the Ancony end, and the greater 
the Mocket head. And this is all they doe at the Finery. Then 
3.the Ancony end is brought tothe Chafery, where alter it has been 
heated for a quarter of an hour, it is allo brought to the Hammer, 
and there beatquite out toa bar,firſt atthat end; and after thar, the 
Mocket bead is brought alſo 4. to the chafery, which being thickre- 
jes two heats, before it can be wrought under the Hammer, in- 

to bars of ſuch ſhapes and ſizes as they think#itteſt tor Sale. 

25. Whereof, thole they intend to be cut intorodds, are car- 
ryed to the/litting Mills, where they firſt break or cut them cold 
with the torce of oneof the V/heels into ſhort lengths ; then they 
are put intoa furnace to beheated red hot to a good height, and 
then brought fingly to the Rollers, by which they are drawn even, 
and toa greater length : after this another VVorkman takes them 
whilſt hot and puts them through the Cutters, which are of divers 
fizes, and may be put on and off, according to pleaſure : then 
another lays them ſtraight alſo whilſt hot, and when cold binds 
them intofaggots,and then they are fitting for ſale, And thus I have 
given an account of the Tron works of Stafford/{ire irom the Ore 
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tothe ſlitting Mills, as they are now exerciſed in their perteftion ; 
the improvement whereof we ſhall find very great, if we look 
back upon the Methods of our Anceſtors who made lHronin foot 
blaſts or bloomeries, by Mens treading the bellows, by which way 
they could make but one little lump or bloom of [ron ina day, 
not 100 weight; leaving as much Jron in the Slag as they got 
out, Whereas now they will make twoor three zuns of caſt Iron 
in 24 hours: leaving the Slag fo poore, that the Founders can- 
not melt them again to profit. Not to mention again the vaſt ad- 
vantage they have from the new Invention of /lirting Mills, for 
cutting their barrs into rodds, above what they had an- 
ciently. 

26. Thus I ſay the Jron-works are exerciſed in their perfedion, 
and all their prncipal Tron undergoes all the foremention'd 
preparations ;not but that for ſeveral purpoſes, as for the backs 
of Chimneys, Garden-rolls, and ſuch like ; they uſe a ſort of ca/t-/ron 
which they take out of the Receivers ot the Furnaces, as loon as 
it is melted, ingreat Ladles, and pour it into mou/ds of fine ſand, 
in like manner as they caſt the other ſofter Metal/s. Thus the in- 
genious Will. Cbetwynd of Rugeley Eſq; at Madeley furnace, caſt 
Tron-Rolls for gardens, hollow like the Mills for Sugar Canes, 
of 5,6,7 or 800 weight a piece; the hollows whereof being fill'd 
with timber, and wedg'd up cloſe, the other Iron-work of the 
Roll, is faſtned to the wood in the ſame place as in other ro/ls, 
which are weightyer and more ſubſtantial than any other rolls 
I have elſwhere ſeen. For ſuch purpoſes as theſe, this ſerves well 
enough, but for others 1t will not, for it is ſo brittle, that bein 
heated, with one blow of a hammer it will break all to 
Pieces, | 

27. And thus one would have thought, I ſhould have done 
with the Iron-works, and all relating to them, as indeed I verily 
thought I had ; but upon examination of a reddiſh fone very much 
like Cinnaber, very weighty, and being wet with the rongue, 
drawingred lines ; found ſomewhere in the grounds of the worthy 
Mr, Wightwick of Wig htwick,which I thought might have held ſome 
other Metall; upon calcination, according tothe preſcription of 
worthy Mr. Lifter, I found it to apply tothe Magnet, and to be no- 
thing elſe but a Hematites, which tor that rezſon he very rationally 
makes one of the ſpecies of Iron-Ores®, And of this kind are the 
red ſtones found in 7Tene brook, which are alſo very weighty, and 
draw ( being a little wet ) red lines like ruddle, whereof | have a 
very large one in my Staffordſhire Cabinet, given me by the truly 
Honorable, becauſe truly virtuous and learned, laneLady Gerard 

" M. Liſteri de Fomt. Med. Anzl. cas 2, c 
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of Gerards Bromley, which Her Z adyſhip truly named the Sanpuine 
or blood tone, which they ule it lee ns, by way of fgnature, to 
give in new milk, and ſometimes inAle warmed, to their Cattle 
that make amean, or bloody water, and this with conſtant ſucceſs : 
whereat [ doe not ſo much wonder, ſince every body knows what 


ſtiptical qualities, always attend ferrugineous bodies. 


28. The Copper Ores of this County mult alſo be referr'd hither, 
not only as rhey are Stones, but alſoas they include much Salpbur, 
whereot there has been dug divers ſorts, out of Eon Hil! in the 
Pariſhof Wetton, belonging to the right Honorable I Vil/iam Earl 
of Devon: there is of it too about Beresford, near the moſt ingeni- 
ous Mr. Cottons; and at upper Elkflon, and ſome think at Madeley, 
both in the Lands of the: Worſhipful John Offley Eſq; but none 
wereever thought worth diging'burt at Econ Hill,where the Mine 
was workt ſeveral years by myLord of Devon himſelf, Sr. Richard 
Fleetwood, and ſome Dutch men, but they had all left it off, before 
I came into the Country as not worth their while ; Copper comeing 
cheaper from Sweden than they could make it here ; ſo that the 
workmen being diſperit I could learnliccle more concerning it, but 
that the weins lay from eight, to fifty yards deep, bur all dipt 
NorthEafterly ; that they broke the rocks with Gunpowder, and got 
3 ſorts of Ore; 1, a black lort which was the belt; 2. a'yellow ſorr, 
the worſt; and 3. a mixtſortof both ; which they Smelredat Ella- 


ſton not far oft, where they had Mills &c. for the purpoſe; but all 


was out of order before I came thither, and the famous wooden 
bellows chat had no /eather about them, carryed away to Snelfton 
in Darby-ſhire whither 1 went to fee them; where though ſolaid 
up in an out houſe with other cumberſom matters upon them, [that 
I could not'take them downe, (o as to examin them ftrifly; yer 1 
could lee ſo muchof them that by the help of a ſmaller pattern in 
the Repoſitory of the Royal Society, T have made ſhift ro: give a 
draught, and ſome tolerable account of them, as in 7ab.1o, whete, 

Fig, 1. Repreſents the whole [n/irument as it appears on the 
out fide; the Cover 4.6.c.4. being lifted up at every blaſt,and com- 
preſs't with the water wheele, as is uſual in other furnace bellows, 
and turning upon the pin, e. 

Fig. 2. Is the lower part of the bellows which ſtands always fixr, 
and 1s covered by Fig. 3- 4.b.c. d.e. f. g. are ſquare ſticks which 
lyelooſe, being only thruſt under the hooks of [ron marked þ. i. k, 
[ m.n.o, twoends being ſtaid by one hook or hold-faſt, every one 
of which ſticks, hath a ſpring of /ron on the inſide marked. g.r.s. 
which keepthem ſtill cloſe tothe inſide of the outward Cover, Fig. 
3. and lo keep in the Air. The valvein the bottom board is marked 
7, and the prickt lines ſhew the hole under it, to let in the Air. 
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Fig. 3. is to be whelmed upon Fig. 2. fo that A.in Fijp. 3. touch 
A. in Fig. 2. and then they appear as in Fig. 1. | 

Fig. 4. 1s the valve or door, which when the Air enters in, riſes 
at b. and dips at a. and when it goes out,dips at 6. and falls upon a 
woolen liſt tackt round the hole in the bottom board, and riſes at 9. 
turning upon the pin, at c. 

29. After the Copper, come we next to the Lead-gres of this 
County, which alſo belong to this place ; for befide that they 
cannot be ſaid to be Earths; it is dug here ina yellowiſh fone, with 
Cawk and Spar,in Fowns field belonging to one ZTownley on the fide 
of Lawton park ; where the workmen diſtinguiſht it into three ſorts, 
viz. round Ore, ſmall Ore, and Smithum; the two laſt whereof are 
firſt beaten to pieces with an inſtrument called a Knocking-bucker, 
and the Ore ſeparated from the fone with another call'd a Limp. 
and then waſht in a Sieve made with Iron-wyer; yet further to 
clear it from terreſtrieties: which done, itis {old to the Potters at 
Burſlem for 6 or 7 pound per Tun, who have occafion for molt that 
is found here for glaſeing their Pots. There has been Lead-ore al- 
ſo dug at Eon-Hill; where, fomeof it, lyes ſo near theday, that 
it was firſt found by the plough : Herealſo they diſtinguiſh it 
intothree forts, but under different names from the former : the 
beſt being call'd Bing; the middle fort, Bow/e ; and the Lead 
duſt, Smithum. And there was Lead-Ore dug formerly by the 
right Honorable the Earle of $hrewsbury at Ribden, but none of 
theſe works wereever very conſiderable, nor is itlikely any ſach 
ſhould ever be found here, it being obſerved that wherever there 
is much coal, there is ſo much the leſs Lead, its ſulphureous ſpirit 
being too ſtrong for the produftion of that Metall: upon which 
account, when near Mendip there was found 2 or 300 weight of 
very good Lead-Ore growing to a veinot Coal, it was lookt upon 
by all,asa very great rarity *, 

o. But nothing ſo great, as what was told me lately concern- 
ing this Metall, by the Worſhipful Philip Foley of Preſtwood Ely; viz. 
that notwithſtanding amonglt Meralls, Lead holds the third place 
after Gold and Quickſilver, it being lighter than Gold about a third 
part, and heavier than Silver about a fourth ; yet that Anno 1682, 
there was a Leaden-Coffn, of one of the Honorable family of Skef- 

fington of 'Fiſherwick, laid in the Vault of St. Micheals Church at 
Lichfield (which as I noted before is frequently floated) that 
{wam ſo cleverly in 9 inches water, that one might thruſt it co and 
fro with a common walking ſtick ; which he told me too,was attu- 
ally done, by that judicious Gent. Mr. Swinfen of Swinfen. This, 
by the vulgar being look't upon as little leſs than a Miracle, 


* Philoſoph. Colle, Num. 1. 
thought 
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thought it concern'd me, having occaſion to ſpake of this Metall, 
not wholy to pals it by, but to let them know thatit is ſo tar from a 
wonder, that if the Coffin were fo thin, and the body fo conſumed 
(as no queſtion they were) as to be lighter than that quantity of 
water which 1s equal to the bulk of the Coffen,the rules of Hydroſia- 
ticks require 1t mult be fo, and could no more be otherwiſe, than 
thata /:ghter body ſhould not give placeto a heavyer, which would 
have been a wonder indeed: No bodies whatever finking deeper 
in water, than to that point, wherethe immerſt part of the floating 
body becomes equal in bu/k,to as much water as is equal in weight, 
to the whole body. 

31. Having done with the Stones holding Salts, Sulphurs, and 
Metalls, the next that ofter themſelves to my conſideration, are 
ſuch as only ſupply the neceſſities of Mankind in ſome peculiar 
manner ; {uch as he diggs forth the Quarries tor building, for grind- 
ing flones, Mill-flones, &c. of the former whereof there is plenty 
almoſt every where, within little diſtance, which for the moſt 
partas in Oxfordſhire 1s gotten and workt ealy, yet endures the 
weather ſo well, that it improves in it, to a competent hardneſs: 
There are ſeveral ſorts of it differing in grain and colour ; ſome 
finer, ſome courſer ; ſome reddiſh, ſome white ; ſome mixt of both 
thoſe colours; and ſome ſtreak't with black : about Lichfe/dthey 
build chiefly with a reddi/þ ſort of fone, and ſo about Newcaſtle,and 
at Leek; at which laſt place they cleave it with wedges as they ſee 
the grain run, which is not always agreeableto the plane of the Ho- 
7izon, or a little declining from it, but ſometimes perpendicularto 
it. They havealſoa whiter harder ſtone, that is a good weather, 
but not a good fire tone, made of a finer grit, (as moſt white ſtones 
are thanred) and working to a finer Arris. Much of this colour 
and confiltence is the ſtone ofthe Quarry betwixt Ingeftre and Salt, 
and about Beech; pretty white and hard, but not without a caſt 
of redneſs here and there, and ſometimes mark't with a yellowiſb 
ſort of veine. The whiteſt and freeſt from any of thoſe ſtains, be- 
ing that dug at Fulford and Chappel Charlton, which are purely 
white, and ofa fine grain enough. 

32. But it would be endleſs to enumerat the Quarries of this 
County, ſhould I continue to proſecute ſuch as thoſe above menti- 
ond; wheretore I ſhall now reſtrain my ſelf only to ſuch as are 
ſome way or other more remarkable than others: amongſt which 
I think 1 may reckon the Quarry at Penford in the Lands of Mr. 
Fowler, which lies in depth 14. or 15. yards as has been feen by 
many, ſome of the workmen afſert it at leaſt 20. yards thick, in- 
deed they certainly know no bottom ; the deeper they go the fin- 
er the grit; and fot colour it 15whir/þ at the top, then rediſþ co 10. 
or 
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or 12. yards, and then whiter than at top, for 5. or 6. yards 
more; it being all of it good weather/tone, but not enduring the fre. 
As the ſtone of the Quarry in Purton park will, which is both a 
good weather and fire flone too, and fo tree from clefts, that a ſtone 
may be had of any Magnitude, as big as any of the Guglia's at 
Rome, nay I wastold by one of the Maſons thathe could undertake 
to get a ſtone at this Quarry fifty yards long, and that but two or 
three years before I came thither, they aCtually had gotten one 
(though they had no occalion for any ſuch) about filty toot long : 
of theſe large ſtones there are very good examples in Purton houle 
belonging to the right Worthiptul Sr. Walter Wrotteſſey Baronet, a 
Perſon of that great reputation in his Country, that his memory 
will neverdye ; till Loyairy and Integrity, Prudence and Ingenn- 
ity, be overborn by Fattion, Impudence and Ignorance, and 
become unregarded, and of no eſteem amongſt us. 

33. The Quarry at Bil/on 18 allo very remarkable, it lying in 
beds in plano Horizontis, one under another, 12 beds deep; every 
bed being thicker then that above it, an inch or more ; ſo that the 
lower bed is about a yard thick of which they make zroughs,cifterns 
&c. Some of the Tables of one riſing ſo large and even, that Mr. 
Hoo of Bradeley got one here 8 yards long, naturally ſo very even, 
thatin the whole length itdid not bevel, or depart from a true /e- 
vel, above an inch. Some of the fone dug at this Towne is alſo cu- 
riouſly ſtreaked black, whereot there are elegant patterns, in the 
Garden at the right worſhipful Sr. Henry Gough's at Pury-Hall. 1 
met likewiſe with a white ſtone thus mark't black, uſed in the 
building of the new Dormitory at Kingfton Church by the right 
Worſhipful Sr. Simon Degg Knight, but whereabout it was dug I 
muſt confeſs I torgot to ask, but ſuppoſe it could not be very far 
oft, 

34. The ſtone of the Quarry above mention'd at Purton ſerves 
alſo for Grinding ſtones, which gives me occaſion to treat of them 
next: which I find are eſteemed ſo much the better, by how much 
they are made of a finer Griz: whence it is that the Grinding-/ones 
dug near Biddulph-Hall of a red larger grit are not accounted ſo 
good as thoſe dug at Heaton, a Village between Swithamley and 
Ruſhton Spencer, which are of a grayiſh colour, and of a fine ſmall | 
grit, Butnot ſo fine as thoſe dug at Bil/on, which are of ſo {mall a 
grit, that they are uſeful only tor fine thin edg'd tooles, ſuch as 
Knives, Ciſſers, Razers, &c. andare better than the Grinding-/tones 
brought out of Derby-ſbire, which are uſed chiefly for thicker edg'd 
tooles, ſuch as Axes, Hatchets, Chiſells, Adds, Twy-bills, 8c. Or 
thoſe lately found, about 5 years fince, at Over Arley, near the Par- 
ſonage houſe,and in the manor of Heck-/tones adjoyning to the yore 

and, 
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land, which yet ſerve for moſt ſorts of Sirhe-grinders, Smit hs.\ot 
Cutlers wares, eſpecially for thoſe of the thicker edges; ſo that the 
trade to Darby ſhire tor ſuch Grinde-fones is quite ceaſed in theſe 
parts. Alſo in the lands of Mr. Perſehouſe at Cotwatlend they dig 
excellent grindingltones, as good as thoſe at Bilſon for thin edge 
rooles; and on the Windmill-bank at zether-Gournall in'thefame 
pariſh of Sedgley, they dig others for thick edg'd tooles; which 
mult be of a grit both harder and courſer; whereof' ſome have 
proved as good as the Darby ſtones, Whether they dig anyGrinde- 


flones now at Braunſlon or noe? I did not hear; though Mr. fr: 


deſwick informes us it was anciently famous for them x. 

35. Another ſort of Grinding ſtones are thoſe wee call Mil/tones; 
the Grit whereof need not beſo fine, provided it be hard and doe 
not ſweat in moiſt weather, which would both prejudice" the Meale 
and clog the Mill. Of theſe ſome are made out -otgreat looſe ſtones, 
others dug out of Quarries. Of the former there have! many beer 
made out of great-round pebbles fotind on Braden heath betweeri 
Sherriff Hales and Blymbill, and fo there has at Sea/don, where oi 
the Heath there lye fome pebbles o vaſtly great, that as-1 was told; 
there have 3 Mill-fones been made outof one otthem; Theſe Mill: 


ſtones out of Pebbles they ule for grinding wheat, and ſome think 


chem not ſhort ofthe Colen flones.. Ar Mole Cbp in this Connty 
they dig them as in a Quarry, which they cleave from the rock with 
a great number of ſmall wedges, driven with astmall ſtroaks, leaft 
the ſtone ſhonld crack or flawe; when they have gor it from the 
rock, they preſently binde it-round with a joynted hoop of Iron, 
which they call a Rivet-hbop,and this they ſtraighten hard abour it 
alſo with wooden wedges, driven in between it and theedg of the 
ſtone, that it breake not in the working. 

36. Which ir ſo frequently does notwithſtanding their utmoſt 
care, that there is but very few of them that are nor made up of 
two or three pieces, thus bound together with a hoop; nay ſo very 
ſubje& is it to crack and flaw, thar whenever it happens that 


they finiſhone intire, "yet it muſt be bound about thus with an 


Tron hoop to remain upon it even in the Milf, to preſerve it from 
falling aſunder in the motion. Nor 1s it any wonder thac it ſhould 
be thus, fince it confiſts of a large angular ſhining grit, ſo knir 
together, that there are interftices between- the parts, which 
are fill'd with a kind of mealy ſubſtance; this fome people fancy 
taſts like meale, and amongſt the Workmen the ftone that ha's moſt 
of this (Cas it were by way of fegnature )is counted the beſt, 
chough no queltion it muſt needs be fo much the weaker. and 
yet as weak as it is, itlyes welt enough in building, the pariſh 
» Mr Sampſcn Erdeſwicks view of Staffordſh. M. S. in Braunſton. 
Y Church 
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Church of Biddulph, which is a reaſonable- fair one, being built 
with it Theſe are ſeldome uſed for grinding of Wheat, becauſe 
theſe grind Bran and Meal altogether, whereas the blew ſtones on- 
ly bruiſe the hask from the floore ; bur chiefly for Rye, Barley, and 
Mault,orftor ſbaling of Oates.: nor doe they ever uſe two of thele 
flones together, but always pair them with a white ſort of Mi//- 
ſtont brought out of the Peak; the Molecop-(tone being always the 
runner, and the Darby-ſhire ſtone, the Legier. 

-- 37. Which is all concerning ſtones of any peculiar uſe, un- 
leſs that I may have liberty to ſuſpect, that at Rowley Regis, in the 
corner of a ground formerly part of. the /ower Moores, adjoyning 
togrounds call'd Freebody's, there muſt be that miracle of Nature, 
we call the Load/tone:; For that, one Mr Deeley about 1 © year agoe 
being appointed tomeaſure the lands there, for the right honorable 
Edward Lord Ward;tound that in that place his Needle. varyed fo 
very, much; that his work was out of order, which put Himto.no 
{malltrouble, till He began to ſuſpeft what mult needs be the mat- 
ter. Sept; the 23. 1680-for further ſatisfaGtion, having pro- 
cured the company of the ſame Mr. Deeley, I was willing to make 
the experiment over again, wherefore {cting-up a tick with a hand- 
kerchif on it at. one end of the ground, and goeing to the other 
with my Compaſs, I found the hand-kerchief to bear upon ſuch a 
point of.it.; but removeing. the hand-kercheif and Compaſs inter- 
changeably, when I came to view the hand-kercheif upon the op- 
poſite point to that upon which I had ſeen, it betore, I found ir 
wide of the mark by ſix degrees. So that upon conſideration of 
the matter, I could not imagine how this ſhould come to pals 
otherwiſe than by the Magnet, unleſs by ſome old Armour that 
might be buryed hereabont in the late civil War : Which mighr 
eaſily be-determined, and at which end of thefe/dthis matrer lyes, 
whatever it be, that thus aftefts the Needle ; were the true Meri 
dian of the place - firft taken; and a zouch't Needle hung upon a 
thred and carryed about; for whether it be a Load/?one mine that 
occaſions this difterence; or ſuch Armonr,-or other tron, that rhay 
lye hid hereabout-;the Needle will-diſcover it by diping, whenever 
it comes over it, or any where near it. 

38. After the ſtones of a reſtrained peculiar ule, let us next con- 
fider thoſe of no uſe at all, at leaſt that are put to none ; which 
yet poſlibly may not altogether be unworthy our admiration,though 
no tolerable acconnt,can be given of the condition, or preſent 
ſtate they are in: and ſachare the valt Rocks or Roches as they call 
them, that bear nografs, but here and there a turt in ſome cletr 
or hollow, but ſtanding as bare as a ſtone wall; ſome of them kifling 


the clouds with their tops, and running alongin mountanous 
ridges 
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ridges for ſome miles together. The firſt of theſe I mer with was on 
Wetley Moore, which at a diſtance I rookfor ſome prodigious ruins, 
theſe repreſenting them as much bigger than truth, as the Floren- 
tine ftones doe ir, leſs : bur when I came to Leeke, and ſaw the 
Hen-Cloud, and Leek Rochbes, | was quickly undeceived, thoughmy 
admiration was {till heighten'd to ſee ſuch vaſt rocks and ſuch really 
{tupendous Pro/peds, which I had never ſcen'before, or could have 
beleived to be, any where bur in pifFure : and that which yet fur- 
ther increaſt my wonder, was how they ſhould come 'thus bare, 
having no turf upon them, or earth to produce one : which whe- 
ther ſo from the Creation, or uncoverd by the flood, or the per- 
petual deterrations which have happend fince upon rain, to all 
Mount anous parts,as wasnot irrationally conjettur'd Chap.3. Sh 11, 
I 2.0t this Hiftory, is hard to account for. Though poflibly too, 
ſome of them may come to be thus, firſt by cutting the turf from 
them which they uſe for fevel much in this Country, and then the 
deterrations by rains, will eafily anſwer for the reſt. 

39. Andyet ſofar are theſe Roches from any further diminution, 
that I think ſome of them carry ſuch evident marks of growth, 
that I cannot avoid beleiving it ſo. For in ſach rocks as theſe, 
as you paſs through the hollow way at little Sandon; and in ano- 
ther cut inthe rock, about mid-way betwixt 'Draycor and Chedle ;, 
there arepebble ones plainly included in the body of the rotks, and 
ſo there are inthe rocks near Alveton Lodg by the way fide as you 
paſs thither from Wooton: whence it muſt be concluded that theſe 


pebbles muſt have had a being before therocks, and that the rocks 


themſelves grew to be ſuch, fince that time. But the moſt indiſ- 

utable evidence of the growth of ſuch fone,we have from the inge- 
nious Mr. John Beaumont, who tels us that at Daulton on the South 
fideof Mendip, the Workmen ſawe out of great blocks of ſtone of 
four or five Tun weight, dug inthe Quarrys there, large piecesof 
fair clefr 0akincluded in the midſt of thems, This I fay is agin- 
diſputable a proof as any I have met with, excepr one at New-Caſtle 
under Lime in this County, where at a place called the Galtow-tree 
(the ancient place for the execution of the Malefafors of that 
Towne) there was found, within memory, in a firm block of fone 
dug out of the Quarry there, anintire Skyll of a Man with the teeth 
in it, &c. whereof Mr. Weever an Alderman of the Town, told mehe 
had one, long in his poſſeflion : which place when uſed'for execu- 
tions, tis like might be nothing elſe but ſandy Land wherein they 
uſed to bury the executed bodies,which in proceſs of time has thus 
turned into fone. 


40. The variety of Caverns and great clefts in theſe Roches, are 
« Philoſoph. Colleff. Num. 2 
Y 2 alſo 
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alſo worthy my recounting, and the Readers notice, whercof 
ſome are dry, and others receive water: to the former of theſe 
belong the Caverns at Holloway in this County, near Stourbridge in 
Worceſter ſhire, cut out of the living rock into divers partitions and 
offices, with holes forth at the top mſitead of Chimneys ; wherein ſe- 
yeral people of meaner rank have their conſtant habitations, much 
after the manner of the Zthiopian Troglodites, whoarea ſubterra- 
nean Common-wealthbordering upon the Arabian Sinus and the Em- 
pire of Habegjia, But-we [need notrun fo far for Examples of this 
kind ; for we are told of fuch in /taly near FViterbo, at Buſcher in 
the le of Malta;* and at” Nottingham here in England. Near 
Peak ſtones in; the pariſh of Alveton, under long-Hurſ? hill, there is 
alſo a hollow inthe rock call'd the Zhurſe-houſe,where a family now 
lives, and wherein 'about 4or 5 years fince lived one Helen Mil- 
lard awiddow woman of about 115 years old, who had ſhe not 
chanced to dye a violett-death:by fire, might have lived much 
longer. Thereis alſo another 7 hr/houſe or T hurſehole, ſometimes 
calld Hob-hurſt Cave, near Wetton mill (where the Manyfold falls 
firſt into the ground, on the E9fterly fide of the dry Chanell, 
which goes into a great Mountain, from the mouth to the further 
part, about 44-yardsand- 1s in the middle, as near as I could gueſs, 
about 3o footthigh;\the roof being ſupported by a rough natural 
pillar, which allo in a manner divides it into ſeveral partitions or 
r00ms ; where I was ſhewed in the roof, the natural efigies of a Man 
with a curſed beard, looking out of a hole, not very unlike what it 
was ſaid to repreſent, though I ſuppoſe wholy caſuall, and never de- ' 
ſigned by nature, 

41.Butalittle way-from this, on the Weſterly fide on the ſame 
dry Chanell in the Lordfhip of Grindon, belonging to his Grace the 
Duke of Albemarle, there is a great hole through 7e/per/ley Tor, 
that goes from the bottom to the top, at leaſt 40, if not 50 yards 
high. Under Kinfare edge there is alſo a hole going into the rock, 
wide at firſt, but after low and narrow, call'd Mag a Fox-hole, tor 
that foxes here uſe to ſhelter themſelves ; & at Kinfare Towne,by the 
River ſide near the bridg,: there goes another hole into the rock a 
great way,call'd whirley bole,from the Eddy of water the River makes 
at the motthof it ; how far either of theſe holes goe is very uncer- 
tain, but 'tis the tradition of the Zowne, that though their months are 
ata long miles diſtance, yet that they meet under ground. And now | 
I am come. to:Caverns that receive water, I muſt not forget thoſe 
that-receivethe Rivers Manyfo/dand Hans, eſpecially thoſe under 
Telperſley Tor, which are very large ones, that will receive a Man 
ſtanding upright ; nor the rocky indraughts under Cauldon Low, 

r Arhanaſi Kircheri Mundi ſubter. Tom. 1. Lib. 8. $. 4. cap 3: 
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Ribden, and Reeden, that ſwallow the waters of the fandoords, that 
run violently fromthe Hills thereabont, though mention'd before 
Chap. 2.H5 97, 98. of this Hiffory. To which let tve add, the 
ſrupendous cleft in the rock between Swithamley and'Whitrnford 
commonly call'd Lud-Church, which I found < meafare 208 
yards long, and at different-places 30, 40, ot 36. foot deep; the 
ſides ſteeped and ſo hanging over, that it ſometimes prefetves Sow 
allche Summer, whereof they had fignal proof ar-the' 7ownof Leek 
on the 1 7 of Fuly their Fair day, at which time of year #Whermfor# 
Man broughta Sack of Snow thence, and ponred it down atthe- 
Mercat Croſs, telling the people that if any body wanted of that 
commodity, he could quickly helpthem to a roo load on'r. 

42. Befide the Stones that ſervethe neceſſities of Mankind;there 
are others in this County that willſerve to adorn, both his Buildings 
and Perſon ; ſuch as Alabaſter, wherewith the Chore wLickfel 


| joyntly with Cannel-coal (as 1 noted before is delicarly paved 


in imitation of Marble ©; as well indeed it may, rather with this, 
than any thing elſe ; Alabaſter being accounted amongſt many of 
the Naturalifts tobe Marmor incoctum ſrve imperfeaum, quod fs cul- 
tro ſcindi poſſit, gypſum reflius dixeris, fays Job. Scroder *, Of the 
latter ſort whereof, I could hear of none in this County, that dug 
near Frodſwell Hall (where there is a ſmall vein fit only for floor- 
ing rooms, not thought worth the purſueing) and in Heylinds 
park, where too it was anciently gotten; being, asI was inform'd, 
as hard, as that which is gotten South of Marchington Church, 
which being likewiſe but + courſer kind, is prepared for making 
plaiſter for floors, ſeelings, and the walls of Needle-work' houſes, 
in this Method: Firft they lay on the ground a ſtratum of wood 
(which is beſt) or a load of wood and coal} mixt together, upon 
which they pile as much rough Alabaſter; then fireing the wood 
they ler it burn togethertill 'ris out, which makes the Alabaſter ſo 
ſoft and brittle, that it needs only zhraſbing to reduce it to powder, 
the greater parts whereof being ſeparated from the ſmaller by a 
ſeive, the former mixt with water are uſed for flooring, and the finer 
for ſceling and walling of Houſes. 

43. When they lay their floors whether for dwelling, or Mault- 
houſes, they wet a whole tub full and throw -it down together ; 
but when they /eel « por with it, they wet it by degrees, whick 
they call gageing ; and in both caſes lay it on, and ſpread it as faſt 
as they can, for it hardens, (as Plaifter of Paris) ina very little 


| time: the Walls and Seelings made with it having this convenience; 


thar they are preſently ſweet, having nothing of the ill ſmell, of 
thoſe made with Lime and hair; and the walls of their| houſes en+ 
{ Chap. 3.4. 34, * ok. Schroderi Pharmacop. Medico-Chym. Lib. 3. cap. 8; 57 2. | 
T3 during 
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during like tone, if the plaifter fall not out from between the 7:m- 
ber, as it ſometimes does for want of grooving it round within fide 
before the plaifter be laid on, which if done, it enters the grooves 
whilſt it is ſoft, and cennot any way fall outof them, when once 
it is hardened. 

44. This ſort of Alabaſter, but yet of a courſer ſort, is found al- 
ſoat Coton under Hanbury, and there has of it been dug at Draycot 
inthe clay: indeed the whole bank of red Marle between the For- 
ref or Chaſe of Needwood, and the River Dove, from Marchington to 

utbury, has Alabaſter in it ; but that at Caftle-Hays is incompa- 
rably the beſt, of which they make Grave-/tones, Tables, Paving- 
ſtones, Chimney-ieces, «9c. and in ſmaller things, Mortars and Salts: 
they torne it alſo into Candle-/ticks, Plates, and Fruit diſhes, or 
whatever elſe the buyer defires: in ſome of it there are veins of a 
dirty red colour, which yet are not very unfightly ; but they have 
a ſort which is harder and ftronger than the reſt, bearing a better 
poliſh, and finely water d with a blewiſh colour, much eſteemed by 
Artiſts, it making as good work almoit as Marble, upon which ac- 
count it is carryed hence at a great, charge, and made uſe off in 
ſomeotthe choi/eft works, in many parts of the Nation. 

45+ Nor have they only in this Courity imperfef Marble, but 
the perfe too, and that of different kinds; ſome of them exceed- 
ing any of their Species (as I have been inform'd by Artifts ) that 
we-yet know of, that have been brought from beyond Seas; 
whereof too, there is ſo very great quantities (were there but tole- 
rable portage) that it would have ſufficed, I dareſay, tohavere- 
built London: there being whole Mountains of it in the Lordſhip 
of Grindon belonging to his Grace the Duke of Albemarle. It isa 
Rance Marble i. e. of a white, hard, ſhining grit, ſtripedred ; 7el- 
perſly Torr (as one may ſee where the River Maxyfold enters it) 
and molt of the Hills thereabout, ſeeming to be all of this Marble ; 
which receives ſo good a poliſh, that it ha's been thought fit for 
Chimney ys Monuments &c. though I ſcarce think any has been 
made uſe of for this purpoſe, fince I firſt diſcover dit. Andat 
Stanſop, not far off, in the pariſh of Alonfield, I was ſhewed a grey 
marble nor interior in its kind, by Mr. Fackson of that Village, who 
told me there were alſo quantities of it for any purpole, though 
never yet made uſe of. 

46. Add to theſe a very hard black ſhining ſtone found at 
Powke-hill near Bentley Hall belonging to the Worſhipful Thomas 
Lane El\q; which upon poliſhing proved a tolerably fair black Mar- 
ble, all che fault that the Artis could find with it, beinga hard pin 
as they call'd it, which renders it ſcarce worth the labour to work 
it : However burnt and pouder'd it makes a very good Emery, as I 

> was 
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was certainly informed by the ingenious Jonas Groſvenor of Wol- 
verhampton E\q;, which way poſſibly ic may turn to a better ac- 
count, than to be workt as Marble. At Rowley Regis in the lands 
of the right Honorable ' Edward Lord Ward, I met with the ſame 
ſtone again, and ſcattered here and there all over the Towne : 
whereof yet there is one. more remarkable than the reſt, about : a 
mile N. W. of the Church; as big, and as high, on one fide, as many 
Church Steeples : at the botrom of which on the higheſt ſide, if one 
ſtamp with ones foot, itreturns a hollow ſound as ittherg were a 
Vault, which made me fuſpe& thar ſome great perfoni of ancient 
times might be buryed here, under this natural Monument (for } 
ſcarce think ſo great a thing could be pur here by art, it much 
exceeding thole qv. or Aubrey in Wilts but diging down 
by it as near as 1 could (where the ſound direfted_) I could find 
no ſuch marter. t 

4A7.. In and about the ſecond /nlet of Manyfold, under 7elperſley 
Tor, I was ſhewed by the ingenious Charles Cotton Eſq; many of 
the block ſtones which they call Crow-/ones, ſometirpss intire of 
themlelves, and ſometimes growing on the Limeflone;' ſome of 
them wholy black, and ſome ftreaked white; which poliſht ſo well, 
thar 1have ſeen themſer in Rings, and have been taken at leaſt for 
the black; Achat or Melanoleucus of Aldrovand*, And 1 had piven 
me at Wolverhamptonby Mr. Richard Cumberlege, a reddiſh ſemio- 
pake Flint, found ſomewhere there abour, fo very agreeable to the 
deſcription of the Sardachates- of the Lithogr aphers, that have 
been inclined without fear to:pronounce it the ſame. © Which 
brings me next to treat, of the tranſparent flones ;' whereof the 
two fineſt and beſt ] met with in:this County, were in the ſame 
Town, one ſet in a Ring of Mr, Jonas Groſvenour's, of an excellent 
lufter, being part of a large tranſparent pebble found on Coven 
heath; and the other worne alſo in a ring by Mr. Henry. Brace- 
girdle, Sacrift of the C ollegiat Church ot Wolverhampton, of an Ame- 
rby/tine violaceous colour, and a genuin luſter, which was found 
at Barrow-hill in Penſnet Chace, where there have: many other 
tranſparent fiones been heretofore dug of an dedecaedrous figure, 
cut off at the top much like natural Chry/tal, but ſomewhat hard- 
er. Art Fether/ton the ingenious Mr. John Huntbach, was plealed 
to beſtow on me, a tranſparent pebble of a peculiar form; and the 
Worſhiptul 7 ho. Broughton of Broughton Eſq; ſhewed me another 
ot the ſame kind, bur different forme, which belong not to this 
place; but are only mentiond here, to give me anappoſite tran- 
ſition to the next Chapter, of form d Stones. 
* Ulyſ. Aldrovands Muſai Metall. Lib, 4 cap. 1. 
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WHAT. F, 
Of Formed Stones. 


I, LL inform'd Stones whatever, being upon no flight 
A grounds, thought chiefly to have their Origin from the 
mixture of Salts, it may much more certainly be con- 
cluded of thoſe which are formed; for as much as all fgure (as 
has fully been ſhewn elſewhere* ) ſeems wholy to be attributed to 
that principle: the mineral Salts in the Earth being no leſs buſy 
and luxuriant in produfion of formed bodies there ; than the vo- 
latile ones in the air, in the pleaſant fgurations they make in the 
Snow, as has been ſhewn by Des Cartes*, Mr. Hook, but much 
more fully by my worthy Friend the Learned and Ingenious Mr, 
William Cole, Surveyor of his Majeſties Cuſtoms - in the Port of Bri- 
fol, who 'tis hoped will ſpeedily oblige the World with his curious 
remarks upon that Subje, and many others. The mineral Salts, 
I fay, are noleſs exerciſed in the curious formationot bodies in the 
bowels of the Earth and rocks, than the wolatile ones in the Hea- 
vens; for ic ſufficethit them nor to repreſent only ſub/unary things, 
but celeflial ones too, either by refletion, or in ſolid ; as in the Se- 
knites and Afterie, both which though rarely found in this County, 
yet thoſe which 1 have met with here of each kind, are quite difte- 
rent from thoſe, I ever met with elſewhere. 

2. The Selenites {ocalled, not that it corporally contains the #- 
gure of the Moon, but only by repreſentation, if obverted to it in 
right angles, as it were in a glaſs; as it will the Sunas well, and 
therefore otherwiſe more rationally call'd Lapis ſpecularis; is ſo ve» 
ry rare in this County, that I could heare of it but in two places, 
viz. at Hartley green and the village of Slindon, where it is dug in 
the Marle-pits : from the latter of which places I had a piece gi- 
ven me by Mr. 7. Serjeant of Mi/l-Meeſe of a difterent figure from 
all thoſein Oxfordſhire: forthe Stone Selenites though it have no- 
thing of the ſhape of the Moon in any of its phaſes, yer'it is com-- 
monly found in ſome certain figure always agreeable tothe Salts of 
the body wherein it grows, as it does at Slindon in a Cubico-Rhom- 
boideal form, all the pieces of it being conftantly Hexaedra of 
equal obliquangular fides, or oblique angled Parallelepipeds, as in 
Tab. 11. Fig, 1. and upon that account as was conjeQured in Ox- 


* Nat. Hift, of Oxfordſh. chap. 2. 5. 2.3, 24, UF. and chap. 5. $. 12.4, 12.5, 126. &c. 
> Des Cartes Meteeror, cap. 6, « My. Heok's Micrograph. Obſ. 1 4. Schem. $. 
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fordſhire either formed by a Zartarious Salt in the Earth4, or as 
the learned Dr. Lifter perhaps would rather conclude, out of an 
immature vitriolic one, having found the Chry/als of that Salt 
ſomewhat of this fgure*. As for texture, thele of SlindonTeem 
ro have much the lame, with the Selenires of Oxford/[ire, and upon 
ſlitting (like them) briskly to repreſent the vivid colours of the 
Solar Rainbow, only the Scaie of theſe are much more ſtrongly co. 
hering, and not ſo eafily diviſible, or into ſo thin plates, and there- 
tore not ſo fit for many of the uſes it was antiently pur to, menti- 
ond in the Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire, whither to avoid repetition 1 
referr the Reader. 

3. But the forme of the Selenites is not ſo different from that 
of the Moon, but the figure of the Afteria 1s on the contrary as a- 
greeable to that of a Szar, as we commonly paint them; all of 
them being branched with 5 principal Rays, of equal length, ſhape, 
and make; all iſſuing from a Center, which is either ſolid or hollow, 
where they joyn in angles of 72 degrees. Ot theſe, as of the Sele- 
nites, | met with very tew, and bur at two or three places, viz. at 
Beresford near the Seat of the moſt ingenious Mr. Cotton in the 
rocks by the Dove fide; in Willmon-field, betwixt Heatley and Ba- 
gots Bromley ;, and on Newton-hurſt, and Harley field, near 4bbots- 
Bromley; and theſe all of them differing in ſomewhat or other, 
from all thoſe deſcribed in my Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire, and by the 
moſt accurat Dr. Lifter in the Philoſophical TranſaFions *; for 
though they are found here heapt upon one another in Columns, 
all ſeeming to be fragments, and no intire bodies, ſome having 3, 
ſome 4, and ſome 12, or more joynts as in Tab. 11. Fig. 2.3. 4. 
every joynt conſiſting of 5 angles, and iſſuing from a Center : yet 
none of them ſeem to be made up of /amellz or plates lying ob- 
liquely to the Horizontal poſition of the Star, as thoſe in Oxford- 
ſhire ; and ſome of them having their angles ſo very ſharp, and 
conſequently their ſides deep channelld, that they ſeem, moſt of 
any thing, to repreſent the rowel of a Spur, not admitting any Scul- 
pture, or indented ſuture ; and thoſe that doe, of a quite different 
kindfrom any yet deſcribed. | - 

4. The firſt kind whereofis carefully repreſented Tab.1 1. Fig.2. 
ſtanding in a guinquangular caſe in a flinty ſort of ſtone *, the Rays 
ifluing trom a /olid Center, oft-a coal black colour, not bigger than 
an ordinary pin, yet plainly a flat quinguangle, the angles of this 
inner one, not pointing againſt the tharp Rays of the outer, but a- 
gainſt the deep channels between them, both being ſmooth joynt- 
ed, without any hatching or engravement, The ſecond exhibit- 


*'s Nat. Hiſt.of Oxfordſh. chap. 5.$. 130. © Martini Lifteri M, D. de fontibus Med. Angl. 
Exercitat. pr. cap. 5, * Philoſoph. Tranſat. Numb. 112, * Like the Pentagonus of Lak. 
mund 'OfuxT2;ap 5, 3. cap. 18. 
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ed Fip. 3. is indeed a flat, not hollow-fided piece, ſuch as repre- 
ſented to us by Dr. Lifter * in the Philoſophical Tranſaftions Numb. 
112. Tab, 2. Fig.5.8.1r. but the hatchings of it are very diffe- 
rent from all his, and any 1 have yet elſewhere ſeen, as the Reader 
may ſee exprelt 7b. 1 1. Fig.,3. where there 1s one principal radius 
extending it ſelf from the Center to the extremity ot each angle, 
with oblique lines iſſuing from it upwards, ſo that it not unnatu- 
rally repreſents ſo many boughs of a Tree. Thethird deſcribed 
Fig. 4. 18 alſo flat-fided, but the joynts or internodia all unequal, 
one being always more protuberant than his neighbour, and ſo 
alternatly through the whole co/umn of them; which thouyh a 
pretty large and long one, confiſting of 12 joynts, the hollows of 
each angle are neither hatch't on the top, nor is the column bent, 
or the leaſt inclining, as commonly thole are which have any con- 
ſiderable length. Concerning which, 1 have little more toaddto 
what is ſaid in Oxford/{ire, but that their admired quality of mov- 
ing in Vinegar, ſeems to have been known to Roger Bacon near 4 00 
years agoe, who in one of his Epiſtles ad Pariſzenſem, mentions a 
Stone that would run in Vinegar *. 

5. Next the formed ſtones relating to the heavenly bodies (in the 
handling whereof though in a particular Chapter, I ſhall obſerve 
the method of the whole Eſſay) I deſcend next, to ſuch as are 
thought at leaſt, rocome from the inferior heaven, to be generated 
in the Air amongſt the Clouds, and diſcharged thence in thunder 
ſhowers, whence they are termed by Authors Brontie and Ombrie: 
whereof I met with one in this County, in the hands of the Wor- 
ſhipful 7homas Broughton Eſq; (which cannot be fo well referr'd 
to any other Species of natural bodies that I yet know of) that 
though it have no Umbelicus, Modiolus, or Center ; or rays made 
up of points; or tranſverſe lines ; or points ſurrounded with lingle, 
or double Annulets; as thoſe in Oxfordſhire: yet is a much finer 
ſtone thanany of them; it being a regular ſolid Hemiſphere (which 
may be apprehended well enough without a Cuz) as tranſparent 
as Chryſtall ; and much harder, moſt likely, of any ſort, to be of the 
pebble-kind. As 1 think I mult alfo reckon a more oblong ſort of 
tranſparent Ombrig, of a triangular torm, near two inches long, 
and an inch broad ; the bottom and fides not flat, but protube- 
rant, and carryed up round at the ends, till meeting with the top 
ridge ; the angles not ſharplike the Priſmaticall glaſs, nor repre- 
ſenting any of thoſe vivid colours though held to the Eye in the 
due poſture; but more obtuſe, as engraven 7ab. 1 1. Fig. 5. which 


* This worthy Gent. ſince the printing the begining of this Hiſtory, upon account of his extra- 
ordinary Merit, had a Diploma ſent him for his ors degree in the Faculty of Phylick, from 
the Univerſity of Oxford, ex mero motu, without bis knowledge or ſeeking. * Ad Pariſienſem. 
Epift. 6. 
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was found near Fetherfton in this County, and given me by the in- 
genious and moſt oblieging Gent. Mr. Zohn Huntbach of the ſame 
Village. Theſe tranſparent pebbles are ſometimes alſo found in a 
globular torme, whereof the moſt exquiſitly tranſparenr, without 
any blemi/h, was ſhewn me by the virtuous young Lady Madam 
Ann Bowes of Elford in this County, in whoſe Cloſet 1 take it (a- 
monglt many others) to bea principal rarity. 

6. I ſaw another of theſe Lars t Fig. 5, found near Lichfeeld, 
inthe hands of Mr. Zach. Babington of Whittington, and there are 
many of them in the A/bmolean Muſe#um at Oxford, and in that of 
the Royal Society at Greſham College London. They are not found 
in digging, either amongſt Grave/, or in Quarries, as moſt other 

form'd ſtones, but upon the ſurface of the earth, as the ingenious 
Mr. Beaumont allo ſays they are in Somerſerſbire and Gloceſterſbire, 
in the roads, where the earth is bare; and produced, as hethinks, 
in clear Evenings by a coagulation of dew falling on nitrous fleams, 
as the hexangular Chry/talls are obſerved to be, by M. Antonino Ca- 


ftagna, and P. Franciſco Lana, at a place called Mezzane in the 


Val Sabbiain [taly, only in certain dry places, naked and bare of 
all greens *: and perhaps as thoſe oaedrous Chry/tallsare, menti- 
ond by Scheffer to grow upon the dry rocks in Lapland, which 
the people of chat Country uſe inſtead of flints to ſtrike fire with *,. 
Wherher this be the true method nature uſes in the produftion of 
theſe tones, though 1 dare nor pronounce ; yet it moves me not a 
little, that the hexangular Chry/alls of the Val Sabbia being all ga- 
ther'd from thoſe bare and ſteril places overnight, there will be 
others found next morning, whenever there happens to be a ſerene 
and dewy Sky. Howbeit, they ſtill come from the inferior heaven, 
and are placed here for a much better reaſon than ever was 
thought of before; and moſt commodiouſly have afforded me an 
apt tranſition from the heavens, into the Atmoſphere or inferior 
Air. ; 

7. Which though thought incapable till now of giving any þ- 
gure to flones, yet ha's many of its [nhabitants in part, if not in 
whole, repreſented in them; which before I deſcend to thoſe be- 
longing tothe waters, I think ought to be confider'd here. Where- 
of that which deſerves the firlt place, is a Perdicites, which 1 
gatherd in the Horſe-way near Hollingbury-Hall, the Seat of the 
truly Loyal and Valiant Gent, Captain Richard Minors, a petſon 
of approved courage, from his youth upwards, both at Sea and 
Land; which I call a Perdicites, not for the ſame reaſon other Au- 
thors doe, for this has nothing of the colour of the feathers on a 


« Philoſoph. Tranſat. Numb. $3. " Th. Scheffer s Hiſt. of Lapland Chap. 3 3. 
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Partridges breſt', but that in ſolido it reprefents a Partridges 
Skull, in the true ſhape and bigneſs, having the Eyes and ſhorr 
beak, and hollowed behind, juſt as it the brains had been taken our, 
as moſt faithfully exhibited Zab. 1, F;2. 6. Towhich I muſt annex 
another pretty ſtone, belonging alſo to the feather d Kingdom, 
found near Church-Eyton, and beſtowed on me by the Schole-Ma- 
fter there, which from its molt accurate reſemblance of a Pullets 
heart, with the fat near the baſs of it, and the Coronary Veſſels de- 
ſcending from it, as moſt exaGtly delineated 7ab, 11. Fig. 7.1think 
I maſt call Alforicardites, this being a more reſtrained name 
than the Anacardites of Aldrovand*. Both which alſo ſeem to 
be of the pebble kind, but whether they ever were the deſzgnes of 
nature, or but caſualties only, there being no more of their kind, I 
ſhall not diſpute; bur leave them wholy to the determinations of 
each Readers judgment. 

8. As ſomeſtones have their fg9ures from aerial waters, or dews, 
falling on nitrous ſteams, ſo there are others as likely formed by 
ſuch teams and ſubterraneal waters ; and ſuch I take the Chry/als 
to be, found in diging in Barrow-hill in Penſnet-C haſe, belonging 
to the right Honorable Edward Lord Ward, which 1 have not ſcru- 
pled toſtile Chry/alls, becauſe many of them are compoſed of two 
hexagonal Pyramids, & an intermediat Column, likewile hexagonal as 
in Zab.11. Fig. 8. which according to Steno, is the very definition 
of a Chryſtall', Some indeed of them ſeem only to be dodecae- 
drums, having only one hexagonal Pyramid, and the hexagonal Co- 
lumn; the other hexagonal Pyramid being hid inthe rock wherein 
itgrew, andleft there, when the reſt was broken oft ; which were 
the ſtones mention'd $&.u/z, of the former Chapter ;. but they are 
all (I believe) really ofodecaedral when gotten intire, and true 
Chryſlals: whenever therefore they appear otherwiſe, they may 
be ſuſpefted to be imperfeR, and broken.either in the getting or 
ſome other way. They are ſometimes ſtained with a w1o/acious 
cotour, and perhaps may admit other tinfures ſometimes, though 
it was not my fortune to meet with any of them ; bur they are or- 
dinarily found of their own Chry/alline colour, the planes both of 
the Pyramids, and Columns, being all naturally poliſh'r. 

9. From the ſame Origin 1 think I muſtalſodeduce (becauſe 
not able to afligne any better) another ſort of formed Chry/als, 
{ſhewen me by the ſame noble Lord, though thooring forth of his 
Limeſtone rocks, near Dudley Caſtle; whereof his Lordſhip was 
pleaſed to favour me with that large pattern, deſcribed 7ab, 11. 
Fig.9.in which though the Chry/alls are ſet very confuſed]y, yet 

i Vid. Joh. Kentmanni nomenclat. rer. fo. tit. 5. cap. d: Avihus. "Uy]. Aldrovand; Mu. 
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they are all ſtricrly of the ſame figure, with that engraven a parr, 
Fig. 10, made up as it were of 12. Pyramids joyn'd in baſe, al cut 
obliquely off at the rop, makeing two hexagonal hedre there, and 
12 Trapeziums, which are fo joyned by pairs at their broader 
ends, in the middle of each Chry/all, where they are conſequently 
biggeſt ; that the acute Angles of one combination, meet with the 
obtuſe ones of the oppoſite pair, and divide each Chry#all with an 
indented ridg, as isevident to view in the forecited fgure. Which 
though plentifull enough in the Limeſtone rocks here, yet is not 
mention'd, that 1 know of, by any Author. 

Io. But though theſe Chryfalts may be ſuppoſed to have been 
made out of water, congealed by the teams of niter rather than 
any other Salt, becauſe of its hexagonalſhooting ; yer I could ne- 
ver hear that any of theſe, were ever found to include any water in 
the Center of them uncongealed, as ſome have been faid to doe. 
But there are a round or oval fort of blackiſh ot reddiſh ſtones, 
hollow and like a hony-comb within, found amongſt the [ron Ore 
at Ruſhall, not-to be paſt by here, becauſe of their conſtant forme, 
though mention'd before Chap. 4..5- 1 8. that always hold a redor 
white liquor flufuating within them, of a ſweetiſh taſt, greedily 
drank by the workmen; of which the Poet Claudian, might with as 
much admiration enquired, as he did of the Chry/all, 


Lymphe, que tegitis cognato carcere lymphas, 
Et que nunt eſlis, quaque fuiſtts aque ; 

Quod wos ingenium junxit ? qua frigoris arte, 
Torpuit & maduit prodigioſa ſilex ? 

Non potuit toto mentiri corpore gemmam - 
Sed medio manſfit proditor orbe latex. 

Sollers luſit hyems, imperfeoque rigor? 
Nobilior, vivis gemma tumeſcit aquis. 

Auftus honor, liquidi creſtunt miracula ſaxi, 
Et conſervate plus meruiſtis aqua". 


in which verſes the very Poet ſeems to intimate, the true cauſe of 
theſe Enhydri (ofwhich kind T muſt needs eſteemthem) wiz, that 
they are as it were but the imperfe& works of nature, which ha 9 
not yet perform'd its utmoſt ; the incladed matter of theſe ſtones 
(as was fully proved in the place above cited) being nothing elle 
but the matter of the [ron Ore, not yet coagulated into a Metal- 
lic forme. Which is all concerning form'd flones that purely relate 
toliquids, unleſs one may take a werrucoſe tone found near a petri- 
fying Spring (of which more anon) in ſome lands of the right 


m Cl. Claudiani Epigram. 6, 7, 8: | | 
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Honarable Robert Lord Ferrers between Sandon and Gayton, to 
be a ſort of Szalagmites, generated of pearles of dew «9c. as in the 
Hiſt. of Oxfordſhire, whereof allo there is a Cut ſocxatily repre- 
fenting this of Staffordſhire, as well as thole of that C ounty T ab. 3. 
Fig. 8. that it would be nauſeous to repeat either of them here a- 
gain, Yet I mult not paſs ſo by another of this kind, in the poſſeſſion 
of the right Honorable Walter Lord Afton, which being ofa very 
fine texture, almoſt as white as /vory, and the belt of the kind 1 
ever yet ſaw, I have cauſed it to berepreſented here Fip. 11. 

11, After Stones made out of waters and reſembling inanimate 
figures, come we next to ſuch as repreſent the formes of Animals. the 
Inhabitants of that Element; whether Fiſhes of the marine, or 
freſh-water kind : of the latter whereot (as in Oxfordſbire) I mer 
with only one, and that of the lame /pectes, but of a different co- 
lour ; itbeinga reddiſh yellow ſtone, found ſomewhere about Clif- 
ton Camvill by the Worſhipful Francis Wolferſftan of Starfold Eſq; 
not unaptly reſembling the middle part ot a Barbel; like that 
mention'd in Oxfordſhire, and expreſt there in ſculpture 7a. 3. 
Fig. 1 1. But as for ftones found like Sea-#/b, though in this Mediter- 
ranean County, I have met with many, and of many ſorts; bur 
chiefly reſembling Skell-#/þ of the teftaceous kinds, both univalues 
and bivalves; and of the former of theſe, ſome not turbinated, and 
others again of the zurbinated kind, Of the firſt fort whereof, 


viz. Stones repreſenting univalves not turbinated, I had two be- 
ſtowed on me by the curious Obſerver the Worſhipfull alter 
Chetwynd of Ingeſire Eſq; ſo altogether unlike any of the living 
Shell-#/þ, that alone they are ſathcient to convince any unpreju- 
diced | pair that all theſe formed ones cannot be ſhaped in 


Animal molds. 

12, The Shell-#/þ that. comes neareſt them is the Nauzilus, or 
Coquille de Porcellain, or as Rondelet calls it the teſtaceous Polypus, 
as may be ſeen by their draughts 7ab. 11, Fig. 12.and 13. the 
place of the head being in the utmolt cur/e of the ſtone, and the 
taile in the center, but ſo hidden and coverd with the common 
coat, that the firſt zurne is only viſible, as tis in the Nautilus: the 
largeſt of the two, ſeems alſo to have three or four obſcure joynts 
cuting the large outer turne inright angles, as ſome of the Shells 
of that Fiſb ſeem likewiſe to have (the texture of them all running 
that way) and the /eſer, two cavities or orifices ; one, on each 
ſide the firlt zurne as it paſſes under the place of the head toward 
the center, and ſtriated from a ſtraight line on the ridge of that 
turn, toward the place of the head, ſomewhat like a feather, nei- 
ther of which agree to the Nautilus : nor 1s that part for the head 
near patulous enough in either of our patterns, to give ſufficient 

ground 
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ground for any body tothink them, ever to have been the ſpoils of 
cthatf/h ; not to mention how much they fall ſhort of the magni- 
tude of the Nautilus, the biggeſt of the ſtones not exceeding a tair 
Nutmeg, and the leaſt \carce equalling an ordinary feld pea. 

13. Yet if any body will be fo obſtinat, as to hold me to it, that 
theſe may, and muſt be reduced to the Nautilus ; he ſhall and 
muſt excuſe me then, from ever yielding that the Ophiomorphites, 
or Cornua Ammonis, can owe their figuration to that þ/þ, the turnes 
and ribbs of all theſe being numerous and protuberant, and vifi- 
ble from the place of the head to the center, neither of which are 
found in the Nautilus, whereot I have met with an Archof one 
ſort, amongſt ſeveral other intire ones, found in the Lime-/tone 
rocks near Dudley Caſtle, given me by the right Honorable Ed- 
ward Lord Ward, quite different from any of thoſe mention'd in 
Oxfordſhire", and therefore engraven Tab. 11, Fig. 14. its ribbs on 
each fide joyning in large protuberances near the inner part of the 
Arch, and tending obliquely toward the convex part where they 
terminat in as large and diſtin& prozuberances, but not right a- 
gainſt one another, but the protuberance of one ribb, pointing be- 
rween two others on the oppoſite fide of the fone, and lo alter- 
nately on each fide: and theſe protuberances not ſeparated at the 
back, with a riſeing ridg as uſual, but witha deep furrow as ex- 
preſs't in the ſigure : whereof I have fince met with another Sam- 
ple, but not in this County, it having in proportion tothe ſtone as 
deep a furrow in the back, though not interceding near ſo large 
protuberant ribbs. And theſe are all the Stones repreſenting Uni- 
valves, except the large Strombites,or turbinated Univalve,of Geor- 
gius Agricola», of a plain ſuperficies, found ſomewhere in this Coun- 
ty and readily beſtowed on me by the generous Walter Chetwynd 
of Ingeftre E\q; which becauſe already deſcribed in Oxfordſtirer, is 
omitted here. 

14. But for ſuch as reſemble the 59pa«%us or bivaluular Con- 
ch# there are great plenty here, as well of kinds as individualls, 
ſuch as Cockles, Eſcallops, Oyſters, yc. whereot there are ſome cu- 
riouſly lineated, and others plain, with but few or no ſuch Orna- 
ments; and {ome of them found always ſingle with their ſhells a 
part, and ſome of them joyn'd. And all theſe (except a Pedi- 
nites or ſtone repreſenting a E/callop ſhell, found in Ingeftre field, 
and at Beresford*, and another reſembling the Concha faſciata of 
Rondelet 4, or rather the 7ellina of Buonanni, found too ſome- 


n Nat Hiſt. of Oxfordſh. chap. 5. from$. 87.to 95. » Agricole de natura foſſilium, Lib. 7. 
? Nat. Hiſt. of Oxfordſh. chap. 5.5. 63. * M. Liſteri Cochlitarum Angl. part. 2. memb. 2. 
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where thereabout, and moſt accuratly expreſs't by his 44 Fig.") 
quite different from all thoſe deſcribed in Oxford/bire, and from 
any of the ſhells I have yet met with, either in the Amolean Muſe- 
um, my owne {mall colleion, or any where elle: So little ſeems ' 
Nature to have needed Animal molds for theſe produftions, Wit- 
neſs firſta fort of Oftracites or A8%q9p ſhewn me by the ingenious 
Mr. Cotton in the rocks near his houſe at Beresford by the Dove 
fide, which though as large and ſhaped ſomewhat like Oyfeers, yer 
certainly were never ſuch, their /{rienot being bent tothe commiſ- 
ſure as thoſe of all oyfers are, but deſcending quite contrary from 
the commiſſure to the rim as in Tab. 11. Fig. 15, having 3 or 4 La- 
cung or furrows much larger and deeper than the reſt, including 
4 or 5, and ſometimes 7 or 8. of the leſſer S7riz, that deſcending 
trom the commiſure through the middle of the ſtone being always 
the biggeſt. 

15. Theſe are always found finglewith their ſhells a part, ftriat- 
cd without as inthe aforementiond figure, and ſome of them with- 
intoo, having a deep depreſſion in the middle, in form ofa heart, 
as in Fig. 16, Bur others there are ſomewhat of this kind, having 
always the deep Lacuna deſcending irom the commiſſure over the 
middle of the ſtone, and only that large one, beſide the common 
ſmaller ones, tound always with their two ſbel-like flones conjoyn- 
ed like large Cockles, but the commiſſure never cloſe, having a large 
ftriated furrow between the ro/tra of the ſhells, as in Fig. 17. to 
which I can find nothing like amongſt the Bivalves, but the 73 or 
8oof Filippo Buonanni *, and the Concha muaenrmyyynuu(y» of Fab. 
Columna*, but then neither of thoſe, have that deepfurrow cuting 
the middle of their ſhells, as theſe of ſtone have, Upon which 
account too, and becauſe they have no manner of ſhewof ever 
having had Ears, of both, or one fide ; though their Striz are e- 
qually ſpread from the commiſſure to the rim, they cannot: be re- 
duced to the Pefines or PefFunculi, i.e, to any ſort of Eſcallop- 

ells, nor can they bereferr'd to the Chame Striate Pediniformes 
of Aldrovandus*, or the Peftunculi of Belonius, (which he ex- 
preſsly ſays have no Ears) nor the Conche Striate, or ſtreaked 
Cockle-ſhells; becauſe neither of an oblong figure, as all the for- 
mer are; or bearing more toward the one, than the other fide, as 
the Conche Striate doe: but ſpreading themſelves to ſo great a 
circumference that they almoſt abſolve a /emicircle ; the two up- 
permoſt /?rie wanting but little of meeting in a right angle at the 
commiſiure, which I doe not find agreeable to any ſort of bi- 
valves. | 


s F. Buonanni  ofſervation' delle Chiocciole Parte ſeconda claſſe ſeconda. * Thidem, * Fab. Co- 
lumng Purpura, cap. 11. * Ulyſ. Aldrovandi de Teſtaceis Lib. 3. cap. 69. 
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16. The moſt critical Obſerver Mr. Ehetwynd of Ingeſtre, gave 
me {ome others of this kind, much leſs than the former, ſcarce 
ſtriated at all, or having any other pertet furrow, but that de- 
ſcending through the middle of the ſtone, graven of its natural fiſe 
Fig. 18. which I can no more parallel with any ſort of $hell-#/Þ, 
than thoſe above mentiond. . Nor with any yet deſcribed formed 

one; that which comes neareſt them of any thing I have yet met 
with, is the Peftunculites anomius TeixeC@- of Fabius Columna, 
and Dr. Lifter *, whereof I had two preſented me by the worſhipfull 
Fran. Woolferſlan of Statfold Eſq; about two inches round, fo ex- 
aGily anſwering thoſe deſcribed by Columna in their colours (one 
being wholly of a yellow, and the other of a blewiſh near the com- 
miſlure, but more obſcure and yellowiſh toward the ſides) that 
he had not, I believe, two more agreeable patterns, when he made 
that deſcription. Thee, I think indeed, bave ſome ſmall reſem- 
blance of the fones above mention'd, yet ſo far are they ſtill from 
ſeeming ever to have been caſt in Animal molds, that (as the wor- 
thy Dr. Lifter freely own's neither can theſe be match't amongſt 
theliving Conchilia, no more than the others. 

17. Imet with the ſamealſo at Dudley Caſtle, found in the Lime- 
ſtone rocks, but theſe very ſmall, notexceeding the Rouncival pea 
in bigneſs ; and yer ſtill leſs about Inge/tre, ſome whereof not ſo 
bigg as the ſmalleſt Perch ; yet all conſiſting of two anomalous 
valves, of which (contrary both to Columna and Dr. Lifter) 1 
take the molt prozuberant, though hid at the commiſture by the 70- 


firum ofthe other, to be the bigger ; that having twolong Lobes, 


and but one ſhort one : and the more depreſſed valve, the leſs ; it 
having but one long one, and two ſhort ones: which ſhutinto 
one another alternatim, as the teeth of the ſmaller /riz doe, alſo 
berwixt one another : two ſtraight lines paſſing between the three 
longer Lobes as may be ſeen in the Cutt, Fig. 19, and 20. which x 
have cauſed to be graven, notwithſtanding they are to be found 
both in Columna and Dr. Lifter *, thoſe books being in but few 
hands, and almoſt as rare as the fones themſelves, befide, not well 
defigned in either of them, 

18. Towhich add twoChame, or Couchites ſtriati, found fome- 
where about /ngeſtre, and given me by the moſt ingenious Walter 
Chetwynd Elq; Lord of the place 3 whereof one ha's both valves 
conjoyned, one of them being convex, and the other not flat buta 
little concave, 'as in Fig. 21, and both ſtriated fromthe commilſ- 
ſure tothe rim, ſomewhat like the PeFunculus of Bellpnius*; only 
I doe not remember, that I ever met with any ſhel-4/b whole flat 


Fab. Column Purpura, cap. 1 5. * M. Liſteri Cochlitarum Anglie part. 1. memb. 1. cay.2- 
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ell was thus excavated ; much leſs whole protuberant /bell was 
ſtriated within-ſide as that above mention'd fg. 1 6. and our other || 
Conchites or Chamites ſtriatus, given me by Mr. Chetwynd which 
was found fingle,ſet in a hard pebble,as exattly repreſented #g.22, 
on which yet I lay not ſo much ſtreſs, as upon any of the reſt; 4 
becauſe the convex ide being hid by the pebble, it may be argued, | 
that this is only the bed of a petrityed Chama, though I could 
not learn, that any {uch thing lept forth it, upon the breaking the 
pebble. 

19, Having done with the form'd ones relating to the waters, I 
haſten on C according to the Method I preſcribed my {elf in the 
begining of this Chapter _) toſuch as bear any ſamilitude to m— 
bodies, and amongſt them, firſt of ſuch as belong to the mineral \: 
Kingdom ; ſome of the Ores both of the noble & viler Metails, ha- WF 
ving been found ſhot into certainfgures: thus as I was told by * 
Mr Perſehouſe of nether Gournall, a parcell of Silver Ore that was 
found in the hard rock in digging a well in his Garden (C of the 
Metall whereof Heſhewed me a 200zh-pick.) was all figurd like 
the ſhells of Efcallops; nor need we much- to wonder at 
it, if we refle& upon a relation of Peter Martyr Counſellor 
to Charles the fift, who expreſsly tells us that in Hiſpanio- 
la, not only the Ore, but pure native Gold it ſelf, is found fo 
naturally form'd,that it is thought to be a /iving Tree ſpringing and W 
ſpreading from a root through the ſoft pores of the Earth, and Þ 
puting forth branches even to the day it ſelf; ſhewing beautifull F 
colours inſtead of flowers, round ffones of golden earth inſtead of 
fruit, and thin plates inſtead of leaves : ſome of the branches being 
as ſmall as threds, and others as bigg as a Mans fnger, according 
to the largeneſs or ſtraightneſs of the ritts or cletts of theearth or 
rocks, wherein it grows 6. 

20. The truth of which Hi/ory isamply confirm'd by that noble 
Philoſopher the Honorable Robert Boyle Eſq; who tells us that He 
ſpake with a very skillfull and credible perſon, that being in 
the Hungarian Mines had the very good fortune to ſee a Mineral F 
that was there digg'd up, wherein pieces of Gold of thelength, and Kh 
almoſt of the bigneſs of a humanfinger, grew in the Ore, as if they 
had been parts & branches of zrees*, And the Reverend andlearned 
my very good Friend Dr. Robert Huntington, Provoſt of Trinity Col- 
lege near the City of Dublin,has told me more than once, that, he re 
celved it from very good hands, that. native Gold has been thus 
found in the form of a Tree in Habeſſia, as well as Hungary and ., Þ 


b Petri Martyris Angleris de Orbe novo. Dcead, 3. cap. 8. © Mr, Boyles Sceptical Chymiſt. 
P: 375» 376+ 
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Hiſpaniola, whereof an excellent pattern, wasſentas a preſent from 
the Emperor of that Country, tothegreat Mogul. Nor are theſe in- 
ſtances ſo new, but ſomething like them was known as long agoe 


as Virgil, who ſeems to ſpeak of this matter morelike a Philoſopher 
than a Poet, 


— Latet arbore opaca 
Aureus (& foliis v& lento wimine ramus, 


adding a little after, 


_ primo awulſo non deficit alter 
Aureus, v& ſimili frondeſcit virga metallo*, 


21. The ſame is alſo aſſerted by Munſter of native Silver, which 
He tells us has been found naturally ſhot in the form of Trees, rodds, 
twiggs or hairs ©, whereof I have ſeen my ſelf a tolerable pattern: 
Burt not ſuch an one as Wormius was poflelt of, given Him by the 
Lord Stenon Beck the Kings Treaſurer, which was an elegant Maſs 
of native ſilver 12 Ounces weight, that imitated a Vine with all 
its branches variouſly ſpread abroad, and embraceing one another, 
growing thick toward the root, and gradually tapering into the 
{lendereſt twiggs and claſpers*: Or that other branched piece of 
of Silver of two Ounces weight growing out of a FSpecular ſtone, of 
a leaden colour without, but white within, alſo reſembling a Hine, 
brought Himout of the Mines of Norway by Nicholaus Fofſus *, Now 
if Metallic ſubſtances doe thus uſually rake upon them the form 
of Vegetables ; why not ſometimes may they not of Animals too, as 
well as other ſtones ? though we doenot very often find Hiftories 
of it: let that ot Valehius in his Commentary upon the Klein Baur 
mention'd by Mr Boyle ſerve for all; who tells us that at Maria 
Kirch near Strasburg, a Miner upon opening the hollow of a rock, 
found a Maſs of pure Sitver of 500 pound weight ſtanding upright 
informofan Armedmans:a much itranger thing than that Silver 
Ore, ſhould ſhoot in the formof E/callops. 

22 And as the Yres of the perfe& and more noble Metalls ſome- 
timestake upon them the formes of Vegetables and Animals; fo 
thoſe of the baſer and more imperfe& kinds, doe ſometimes ſhoot 
too into certain formes, but much more fimple ones ; which I 
have found true in this County, in the Ores both of the hard & 
oft Metalls. In the hard, which require ignition before fuſion 


* Pub. Virgiliic/Eneidos Lib. 6. v. 136, 137.& 144, 145. 9 Munſteri Geogtaph, Lib. 1; 
- 9. Py. Muſeai Wormiani Lib. 1.5 3. CaP- 3» * Ibidem, * My Boyles 5g Chym. A 
3095, 3 
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( not to mention again the /ron Ore impregnated with the milky 
Iiquor found at Ruſhall, which is moſtly, it not always, of an oval 
figure without, and like a honycomb within" ) In the Lime-work 
call'd Radleyalloin the pariſh of Ruſhall,and in thole North of Dud- 
ley Caſtle, in the very body of the ſtone they ſometimes find the py- 
rites aureus (which it torrety'd according to Agrico/a& Dr. Liſters i 
dire&ions prove all /ron Ores) not only granulated, but ſometimes 
formed in oblong ſquares, or right angld paralleſpipeds et irre- 
gularly in a common bed of Limeſtone, as in Tab. 12. fig. 1. which 
very pattern was found at Radley-work, & kindly beltowed on me 
by Mr William Strong of Harding alias Hawarden, and is the third 
of Geſner, which He calls pyrites quadratus altera parte longior in 
oppoſition to the cubic one *, | 

23 Which too in the Limeſtone hills of the Moorelands in this 
County, is frequently met with, about ; of an inch ſquare, of a pur- 
pleiſh colour, mixt with yellow thining parts withour, bunt wholy 
cold-like ones within, ſuch are allo found upon the Woolds in York- 
ſhire, and reckon'd by Dr Lifter amongſt the Iron-Ores', Wormius 
alſo tells us they have them at 0/erdale in Norway, but reputed there 
ro be the Ore of Copper =, Whether ours be one, or th other, I ſhall 
not diſpute, it being ſufficient to juſtify it's being placed here, if 
it hold either Metall. However they ſeem to be the true Ludus 
Paracelſ;, which ſays Helmont is ſo termed, quod tali, teſſare, aut 
Cubi forma ſemper eruatur », there being no other ſtone I have ever 
yet met with, near ſoagreeable; which pulveriz'd calcin'd, and mixt 
with a circulated Salt, and then ſet in a coole moiſt place torun 
per deliquium, and after digeited pr. 2. till the Ludus {wims like a 
thick oy/, upon the water contracted from the moiſt Air of the Cel. 
lar *, is the great Arcanumagainit the Duelech or Lapis ſpongioſus,ge- 
nerated in human bodies, of a middle nature between a 7 artar, 
and the ordinary Calculus humanus. 

24. The Ores of the ſofter Metalls, which have fufion before 
Ignition, doe alſo ſometimes ſhoat intoa certain hgure, witneſs a 
ſortof Lead-Ore given me by the Worſhiptull Walter Chetwynd of 
IngeſtreEſq; but found in Eon hill near War/low, and ſent him, I 
think, by the ingenious Mr Cotton, of an Oaedrous form, made up 
of eight ſolid triangles, as in Zab. 1 2. Fig. 2, oneof the acuminated 
parts being ſomewhat blunt where fixt to the rock. The ingenious 
Mr. John Beaumont jun. of Stony-Eaſton in Sommerſet-ſþire, infor- 
mes us that Lead-Ore is often found in that County in a pyramidal 
form, much like the Sparrs that hang from the roots of ma- 


b vid. [upra Chap. 4. $. 18. and chap. 5.4.10. * Geo. Agricole de re Metallica. Lib. 7. 

P. 194. & M. Lyſteri de fontibus med. Angl. Exercit. pr. cap. 2. * Conr. Geſneri «e figuris La- 

pid. cap. 1.  M. Liſteri de fontibus Med Angl. Exercit. pr. cap. 2. " Muſei Worm. Lib. 1. 
g. 3.Ccap. 5, " F. Bapt. Helmontiz de Lithiaſi cap. 7. n. 22» 23. ®* Ividem, 
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ny Grotto'se. He allo further adds in the ſamediſcourſe.thar the ruſt 
which often lyes there over the veins of Lead-Ore, ſhoots up pyrami- 
dally in many places, and is bounded round with fix angles and 
ſometimes with hve ; and that not only the ru/?, but the Lead-0re 
it ſelf, olten ſhoots allo pyramidally with rough irregular lines 
round it, and in ſome places bounded round very regularly with 
4 angles, and in other places branched like a plant 4. But I doe not 
find him or any other Author, that it was ever found before in this 
form, unleſs that which he fays aſcends in 4. regular an- 
oles, be the ſame which ours, the other inferior 4. angles being hid 
in therock, | 

25. Alter the torm'd ſtones of the Mineral, I proceed next to 
thoſe relating to the vegetable Kingdom, whereof there are ſome that 
reſemble intire plants, and ſuch is a fungites or Tuberoides which 1 
found near Hedgford in the forreſt of Canck, much ſuch another as 
that deſcribed & engraven in the Hift. of Oxfordſhire, & there- 
tore not repeated here, To which add the fungi lapideicoralloides 
of Fabius Columma, which He honeſtly ownes, never to have had 
their origin, ex fungorum cadaveribus, ſed propria vegetatione ortum 
ducere ; that they were never fungus's and now petrifyed, but la- 
pides ſui generis, that have their growth & torm, from another prin- 
ciple of their owne*; and this He ſeems to prove, for that they 
have their /frie, in the upper part, and not the lower as the terre- 
{trial ones have (and therefore perhaps by Bauhinus call'd fungi 
pileolo inverſo* )the pedicle being ſmooth C ſays He as Cluſius 
has drawn them". In which particular only, ours difter from His ; 
ours being moſtotthem, ſtriated from the lower part of the pedicle, 
to the very cup, and {ome of chem further adorn'd with tranſverſe 

rotuberant circular edges, as may beſeen inthe fg. 3 & 4. which 
were freely beſtowed on me amongſt many others ( wherof ſome 
are about an inch, others about 3, others 6inches in compaſs) by 
the ſame worthy Gent. Walter Chetwynd Eſq; who had them 
from about Beresford, and the fields about Heatley, and Bapots 
Bromley. 

26. Thele, ſays the ſame Columna », have their vegetability the 
ſame way, with the porous /pecies of Coral, of Ferrante Imperato, 
which He calls Madrepore =, whereof too I had anelegant pattern 
given me by the ingenious Ch. King M. A. and Student of Ch. Ch. 
Chaplain to Mr.Chetwynd, which was found at--------in this County, 
and the moſt of any vegetable reſembles a ſtoole of reeds or ruſhes 
cemented together by ſome lapedeſcent juice; but that this too 


? Philoſoph. Tranſat. Num. 12.9. p 734. «Ibid. p. 736. * Nat. Hiſt. of Oxfordſh. chap. 
5.5. 132. 7 ' Fab. Columme diſſertatione de Gloſſopetris, P. 29. * Fob, Baubiy, in Raton 
in fine Hift, admirabilis. fontis Bollenſis, * Lib. 6, Exot. Ww diſſertatione de Gloſſopetris p. 39. 
x del Hiſt. Naturale di Ferrante Imperato Lib. 2.7, Cap, 4. 
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mult be a ſtone of its owne kind, is evident from its being ſtriated 
like the fungi coralloides at the top of every cylindrical branch, from 
a very promanent ſharp center, as ing. 5. which the inner parts of 
reeds or ruſhes, neithey of themare ; the former being hollow, all 
but the joynts ; and the latter having a pith altogether inform'd. 
So far are theſe ſtones from being perrifications,or ever having bor- 
rowed their form from plants. As ſome ſtones, on the other fide, as 
evidently doe : witneſs thepetrify'd moſs or rather Equiſetum menti- 
on'd before Chap. 2.5 1 14 of this book, and repreſented here jig. 6. 
which is ſocertainly nothing elſe but a petrification of Fquiſetum 
coralloides foliis manſu arenoſes (whole leaves are always full of ſand 
and therefore of excellent uſe tor ſcouring of Glaſſes) that in the 
boggy ground above mentioned berwixt Sandon and Gayton, ſome 
of it may be had half petrifyd, and half remaining ſtill verdant. 
27. Among(t the ſtones that have the ſhape of whole plants, we 
muſt alſo reckon one, found on Hall's turlong, at the village of 
Stanſop, in the pariſh of A/onfeld, and kindly ſent me thence by 
Mr. Rich. Hall, to whom 1am indebted for many other favours, ſo 
exa&ly reſembling the muſcus pyxidatus, or Cup-moſs as in fig. 7. 
that poſſibly it may once have been really ſo, as well as the #gui- 
ſetumin the preceding paragraph. But 1 have another ſent me by 
Capt. Fackſon of the ſame Village, a perlon curious in ſuch natural 
obſervations, that though it aſcend irom a common root tapering 
upwards branching it ſelf forth from ſeveral internodia as in fig. 8. 
ſo that ir may not unfitly be reckon'd amongſt the fores arbore- 
ſeentes internodiis diſtin&ti ; yet it ſeems not at all probable that it 
ever was a plant, not only for that it would bea difficult task, to 
find to what ſpecies to referr it, but to account alſo for its being 
thus incloſed in aftone: much rather therefore ſhould I conclude 
it, to have been heretofore ſome petrifying juice,that following the 
hollows of the rock, which caſually were before of this fgure, might 
naturally give it ſelf this forme in the eoncretion, juſt as ina mold; 
though we ſee nature without any ſuch help, does performe more 
excellent pieces of work than this; ſo that I muſt not deny 
neither butſhe might doe it, from an internal principle, as well 
as an external, 

28, Hither alſo muſt be referr'd a moſt excellent Specimen of Mi- 
neral Corall, given me by the learned Walter Chetwynd Eſq; much 
like that of Mr. Beaumont mention d and engraven in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſafionsr, only the branches are not ruled up as 
hisis; but what is more remarkable, they ſeem all to be joyn- 
ted, as Mr. Ray informs us ſome ot it 1s, as in fg. 9. very much 
reſembling the Corg/lium Tubulatum of Ferrante Imperato*: which 


y Philoſoph. Tran/aT. Numb. 1 50. » Hiſtoria Naturale 4i Ferrant. Imperato Lib.27. cap. 4. 
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whether ever made in acorralline mold in this inland County, or a 
a%prer ſui generis, out of principles of its owne, let the Reader 
determin. Somwhere about High-Offley, they have the freſh-water 
Adarce ſuch as that deicribed and engraven in the Nat, Hiftory of 
Oxfordſhire *, which was beltowed upon me by the right Honorable 
Lady, Zane Lady Gerard of Gerards Bromley, bat this being rather 
an incru/tation of an intire plant, or rather a plant ſkeazhed within 
a /tone, having its form ab alio, and not trom any internal principle 
ot itsowne; | pals it by, as not properly a rock-plant, though per- 
haps not improperly mentiondin this place. 
29. Other {tones there are that only repreſent the parts of 
\ plants,{uch as the Szelechites, that are, or ſhould be, like trunks of 
| Trees; whereot there lyes one indeed near Dudley, betwixt Merry: 
hill and Clyers-lane which they call a Pox-/lone, 1. e. a ſtone ſcarce 


| vincible by fire; that ſowell reſembles wood petrifyed, that I re- 


| ally rhought it at firſt ſight the fump of a Tree. But the Stele- 
chites flibii facie of Aldrovand®*, whereof there are many in the 


rocks at Beresford, and Stanſop, and the rubble ſtones that lye looſe 
above ground inthe fields, near Heatley and Bagots-Bromley, ſeem 
not to deſerve the name halt ſo well ; they being a ſort of annular 
tones regularly joynted, and as regularly ſtriated at top and bot- 
romas in Tab, 12. Fig. 10, and therefore both as unlike the trunk, 
of a Tree (though ſome of cthemare branched) or having the /trize 


of Antimony (which are commonly irregular) as a.thing can well 
be; nor can they indeed any way reaſonably be compared to the 
Izrunk or talk of any plant whatever. Wherefore the ingenious 
Mr. Ray ha's more rationally thought them, to be the Spine dor/a- 
les or tail-bones of Fiſh perrity'd*, they confiſting for the moſtpart 
of ſeveral plates or pieces ſticking together like ſo many Vertebre of 
the back-bone of ſome Fi/h; though at the ſame time he moſt in- 
geniouſly acknowledges, that thele pieces are much ſhorter and 
thinner than the Fertebre of any #/þhe had then obſerved. Iam 
ſure ours are ſo,the thickeſt of them ſcarce exceeding of an Inch, 
ſome not a% : though Dr. Liſter tells us, he found ſome about 
Stockin Tork/hire full a quarter of an Inch thick. | 
30. Many of theſe being perforated ſome with a round, others 
with foliated or afterial inlets of 6 or 7 points, anciently when 
found {ingle or but double or treble as in Fig. 1 1 they were ſtrung 
like beads, particularly by St. Cuthbert, which gave occaſion to 
their other name of St. Cuthberts beads : and becauſe thick {et 
with ſmall rajes drawn from theſe perforated Centers or modiol; 


a Nat. Fiſt. of Oxfrdſbire Lib. 5. $. 139+ Tab. 6. Fig. 10. ® Muſei Metallici Lib. 1: 
cap. 9 © Mr. Rays Obſervations Topograph. © p. x16, ®* Phileſoph. Tranſatt. Numb 
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to therim, like the /pokes of a wheel, by Agricola*; and after him 
by Geſner', Boetiuss, RKentman", Wormius i, and Lachmund*, 
aptly enough call'd Trochite ; and it compounded or piled upon | 
one another, as in Fig. 1 2. Entrochi, or wheels within wheels; the 
rilieve raies of one Trochite, always lying in the intagli or fur. 
rows between two protuberant raies of the other, as in the Sutures 
of a Skull. As for the ſpecies of them we find at the places above 
mention'd, moſt of thole deſcribed and engraven by Dr. Lifter and 
Mr. Beaumont in the Philoſophical Tranſafions '; with all the vari. 
eties of their length, greatneſs, joynts, cements, bores or piths, li- 
neations, indentures, ſmoothneſs of ſome, ridges, knots, and bran- 
ches of others; with all the accidental injuries that have befallen 
them: all ſeeming to have been dejetted and broken; many of 
them depreſs't and cruſh't; and ſome of them having their very 
Trochit's diſlocated. 

31, I met too with ſome few of them, which had every ſecond, 
third, or fourth joynz, larger than the intermediat ones ; and with 
one of thoſe tapering at both ends, and ſwelling in the middle like 
2 barrel, marked with but obſcure raies, as moſt of the old Au- 
thors ſay they generally are. Burt as for the Summitates (by Lach- 
mund call'd lapides figura penis abſque preputio”,) the Radixes, 
and the ſeveral varieties of pentagonous, and hexagonons plates, 
ſuppoſed to incruſtate them, found at Braughton, Stcck, and Bug- 
thorp in Torkſhire, at Wansford-bridge in Northamptonſhire, and in 
; the Mendip hills in Somerſetſhire, by Dr. Lifter and Mr. Beaumont ; 
whereof we have great variety in the A/ſbmolean Muſeum *; 1 met 
with none of them here, though poflibly there may be enough, had 
T had time ro have ſearched narrowly. However I have cauſed 
neither the one or the other to be engraven here, that have been 
done already, by either of the aforeſaid worthy Authors, in the 
forecited places: but ſhall content my ſelf roproceed upon ſuch 
matters only relating to them, which either they have wholy omit- 
ted, or but imperfe&ly deſcribed. 

32. And firſt as totheir zexture, though Apricolaand the reſt 
after him, have obſerved that they are made out of Lamellz or little 
thin Spar-like plates as the /apisFudaicus,running 3 difterent ways, 
2s that ſtone is deſcribed in the Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire»: yernone 
of them have taken notice that the rates inſcribed on the top of 
theſe ones, are made out of the edges of one of theſe courſes of La- 


« Geo. Apricole de Nat. foſulium Lib. 5. * Cnr. Geſneri, de figuris Lapidum, cap..5 
8 Boetii de Boot, de lapidibus & gemmis Lib. 2. cap. 227. * Foban. Kentmannti rerum Polunm 
Catalog, tit. 4+ i Muſei Wormiani Lib. 1.5. 2. cap. 10. * Fred. @ Lachmund. 'OyxTyeg, 
$. 3. cap. t6. ' Philoſoph. Tranſat. Numb. 100. 129. 150. m Fred. Lachmundi Opux- 
ou 6. y cap. 16, * Vid. Scrinium Lifteri in Muſeo Aſhmeleano. * Nat, Hift. of Oxfordſhe 
chap. 5: 
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mell.e ſet obliquely like a pack of Cards, endwaysar'edgways, ac- 
cording as the frie appear long or ſhort ; and that the raies of the 
following Trochite are madealſo out of the edges of ſuch Lamelle 
{et obliquely too, but quite contrary tothole of the tormer 7rochite, 
and ſo alternarly; as may be ſeen in the edges of each 7rochite, in 
the Entrochus graven fig. 13.. though in ſome of them again the 
courſes ot the Lametlz ſeem not to be terminated within the verge 
of every Trochite, but C which is very ſurprifeing ) though the 
whole Entrochus {ſeem without fideregularly divided into 7rochir's, 
and radiated on the top ; yet the courſes of the p/ates paſs fome- 
times undivided through ſeveral of them, fo that they will not break 
oft in the joynts, as I have made tryal upon divers ; but in deep 
indentures paſſing through two or three Trochit s. Nor have they 
remarked, that upon breaking or ſcraping them, they emir a fetid 
nauſeous odour, like the Wolf fone of Sweden, which the Lapis 7u- 
daicus of Oxfordſhire or Paleſtine will neither of them doe ; which 
isa probable argument that notwithſtanding they appear outward- 
ly to have the ſame texture of parts, yet that they muſt ariſe from 
far difterent principles. | | 

33. Alſo in the radiation of them Ihave met with one ſort, 
given me by the Worſhiptull Walter ChetwyndElq, that I doe nor 
remember any where noted before, it having a double order of . 
raies ; the firft reaching from the modiolus or Center rags Is in 
the form of a cinguefojl about half wayto the peripherie, where 
they are cut oft with a deep hollow rrench, taking up abour halt 
the remaining diſtance to the rim, the other moyety being /triated 
again as infig. 14. Ihave another too procured me by the right 
Worſhiptull the generons, and very obligeing Gent. Sr ]Palrer 
Bagot of Blithefield Baronet, that has four very-near equidiſtant 
raies, much greater and more prominent than any of the reſt, as 
in fg. 15, And I had another ſent me by Capt. Fackson of Stanſop, 
that has an invecked Line running through the raies near the 
periphery of the Trochite, as in fig. 16. Which are all the differences 
[ have found in the Entrochi of Staffordſbire, relating tothe rates, 
only that ſome of rhem, have ridges within fide as well as withour, 
with deep farrows berween them, that are alſo friated from an 
open pentagonous bore, as in fg. 17. which too is a fort of center of 
pith, no where mentiond, that I know of by any of the aforeſaid 
Authors. | 

34. The Entrochiof Staffordſhire, eſpecially thoſe of Beresford, 
are alſo much larger, longer, and therefore conſequently compoun- 
ded of more Trochit's, than either thoſe of 7orkſbire or Sommerſet- 
ſhire: for 1 have one by me, given me by the moſt ingenious Mr. 
Cotton 3 inches&; about, the center ins is alſo full : an inch 
B Over 
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over ; and He ſhewed me anothergn one of the rocks near his houſe 
about the ſame bignels, near ; afoor long ; butit was fo taſtincloſed 
in the rock, that I could not-poſhibly get it out intire : How many 
Trochit's it might be compoundedof, 1 muſt conteſs 1 did not.com- 
pate, but 1 haygone by me C the gift of the ſame worthy perſon ) 
which though but 2 inches & long, is made' up of.no leſs*than 
' 350f them ; a number I think-exceeding any they-mention. And 
this is all I can find diffcrent from what they have obſerved con- 
cerning this kind of Entrochus ; but that in ours, thoſe which have 
the thickeſt roundeſt joynts or Trochit's, ſuch as the 11. 1 2.. 13 & 
1 8 of Dr. Liſter ; and thoſe whole joynts, as Mr Beaumont ſays,ſhew 
like a parcell of little Barre/ls piled upon another, have generally, 
if notalways, the ſmalleſt bores ; and thoſe whichthe thinneſt jaynts, 
thelargeſt, | 

35. But both: at Beresford, & Stan/op ; & about Heatley, and 
Bagots Bromley, they have another form d ſtone, that feems with- 
outfide, tobe: made up of thick 7rochit's that have-no boreatall ; 
nor have they any rates on the top ifluing trom any ſolid Center 
as in fg 18. which I wonder not at, fince upon breaking and cut- 
ing them, I doe not find they are compounded of ſuch plates asthe 
others are; nor doe they upon ſcraping or breaking, ſend forth-an 
odor : which different properties have induced me to beleive, 


that theſe may be rather the Columnette of [mperator, than En 


trochicompoſed of Trochit's, though like them, they will rather break 
in-the joynts, than any where elſe, Another ſort they have rooat 
all the aforeſaid places, that ſeem to be made up of joynts as the 
Entrochi are, but neither do the 7rochit's appear round or ſquare 
in their utmoſt 7ims, but ſharp like the edgof a /crew tapering from 
the place of their joyning, whence too they are only ſtriated as in 
Tab, 13. fig. 1. ſothat the raies of one, doe not enter into the fur- 
rows of the other, neither doe the Trochit's or raies joyn with the 
modiolus or center ( which in theſe isa large cylinder of black flint) 
in right angles, as the former doe. 

36. Neither aretheſe all of chem cylindrica/as the former, ſome 
of them? apering upwards from a broad baſis, the lowermolſt rings 
being the yn and ſo gradually in the aſcent decreaſing in-ma- 
gnitnde, as inf. 2. And fo far are they from having ſufter'd 
any accidental injuries ( ſcarce any of them ſeeming to becruſh't 
or diſlocated, much leſs broken & impertett _ that they are gene- 
rally.ifnot always ſubſtantially terminated at each end,8& skreen'd 
as 4t were from- harms by a- cavity of hard ſtone, in which they 
are commonly found as in fy. 3. fo that'tis hard to conceive they 
wereever otherwiſe, fince they 'ſhew not the leaſt figne either of 
! Hifforis Naturale d; Ferrante Imperato Lib. 24, cap. 2.2, 
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a 700? or top, Nay 1o very difterentare theſe from the former, that 
ſome of them have alſo a 7hin firiated plate paſling from the edg of 
each annulet, to the fides of the Cylindrical concave, as in fig. 4.10 
that there appears a fair cavity betwixt each ring. And ſome 
again have others includedin them as in that repreſented fg. 5. 
incloſed, ſays Dr. Lifter, like a pair of ſcrews : how His might be I 
cannor tell, but ours are ſo far trom the nature of a /crew C more 
than in the riſeingotthe edges, from which reaſon only the Country 
people call them ſcrew-/lones) that they run nor Zelically, but ftand 
like annulets parallel to one another : nor doe the protuberant edges 
of the one,enter into the furrows of the other,as the male and female 
ſcrews doe. 
37. Therearedivers others too found inthe ſameplaces.,and given © 
me by the ſame worthy Gent. that ſtand fenced thus in cavities, 
ſome of them in the form of fve columns barely joyn'd, as in 7ab. 
13. fg. 6. others bound together by thin annulets, not ſtriated, 
ſtanding prety thick and equidiſtant, as infg. 7. Some again knit 
together by the {ame fort ofrings, but by pairs, ſome diſtance 
interceding each pair,as in fg. 8. And others by four inlike manner, 
as in fig. 9. To theſe add another fort fenced the ſame way, that 
are ſome of them cylindrical, of equal bigneſs from the bottomto 
to the top, curiouſly wrought with ſmall rings, tirſt with zwo at 
ſome diſtance, then four cloſe together, then zo again, and ſo 2 
& 4 alternatly, the whole length of the fone, as in fg 10. and 0- 
thers wrought in the ſame manner, but bigger both at zop & bottom, 
in form of a pillar with pedeſtal & capitel as in fig. 11. Laſtly there 
are ſome very {mall ones that ſtand in ſuch cavirres, like ſtraight 
ſmooth pillars, only purled with a row of knobbs on each fide ; & 
others there are that look like ſo many buttons piled upon one 
another: but many of theſe ſeemrather to be dacayedgreatones than 
any thingelſe,the hollows in which ſome of them ſ{tand,being as large 
as the reſt, though the p1/lars very ſmall. | 
38. Other ſtones there are formed like the fruits of trees, 
whereof I had one beſtowed on me by the Worſhipfull Walter 
C hetwyndof IngeſireE\q; in torm and bigneſs, moſt exquiſitly re- 
ſembling the be// or King-pear; in all points the ſame with thar 
deſcribed & engraven inthe Hiſtory ot-Oxford/hire « ; only this is a 
pebble,and that a black flint ; and this but 9 inches about, whereas 
that was eleven : but not differing at all in form, I have forborne 
togive any /culpture of it, And I had aſtone given me, by a poore 
man of the Towne, found on Whittington heath, tho not ſo very 
like the ſtone of an Almond, as ſome one would with, it having 
4 or 5 ribbs running the length of the ſtone as in Tab. 13. fig. 12. 
q Nat, Hiſt. of Oxfordſhire chat. 5,4, 134 Tab, 6. fig. 3. 
- yel 
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yet it being very agreeable to the Amygdaloides of Aldrovand*, 
and noteafily reterrable any whither elſe, I have ventur'd (with 
favour ) to give it place here. And I muſt beg the ſame licence tor 
another of this kind, though one of the greateſt curioſities of this 
nature I ever met with, fornotwithſtanding it repreſents in gene- 
ral the true ſhape of the bicapſular ſeed veſſelot Digitalis ferruginea, 
or of ſome of the Verbaſcum's, as may plainly be ſeen fig. 13. having 
that patilous fiſſure at the top, that the ſeed-veſel of that plant na- 
turally ha's when it is ripe : yet-in the moſt protuberant part near 
the bottom, it is perforated with a ſmall hole, round which there 
are ſeveral frie or lineations bent ( not equidiſtant) but according 
as the form of the ſtone does permit, which indeed are not found 
in the /eed-veſels of that plant, bur in all other matters it truly re- 
ſembles them, both in ſhape and magnitude : which being all con- 
cerning the lapides preudus, but that this laſt was found at Be- 
reſford, and given me by the worthy Walter Chetwynd of Ingeftre 
Eſquire, 

9. I proceed next to the ſtones relating to Animals, and 
firſt tothoſe of the In/eF kind, whereof I have one ſent me by Capr. 
Jackſon of Stanſop, lo accuratley repreſenting the combs of Bees, that 
the orifices of each cavity are all hexangular as in fig. 14. juſt as hony- 
combs are. Others there are that ſeem ro have been Reptiles petri- 
ty'd, of which ſome, found at the ſame place, & beſtowed on me 
by the ſame worthy Gent. have the true reſemblance of land/nailes; 
which becauſe already deſcribed and expreſi't in Sulpture inthe 
Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire *, are omitted here. And 1 ſaw part ofa ſtone 
found amongſt others in a Marle-pit between Aqualat houſe and 
the Park, that prettily repreſehited a Mole or Want both in head 
and tail, but more eſpecially in-the foot, which was ſo very exa&, 
that it was divided into claws, & was like the foot of that Animal in 
all particulars. Thelearned & ingenious Edwyn Shrym/ler Eſq; Pro 
prietor of the place, told me alſo that there was found in the ſame 
pit, a ſtone reſembling a dog couped about the reins, with noſe and 
eyes {o very perfe&, and the hair ſtanding up, as when that Animal 
1s anger d, yet without leggs ; but this I did not ſee, it being ſome 
way diſpoſed of, before I came thither. The ſame worthy Genr. 
gave me divers other ones found in the ſame pit ; fome Umbilical, 
having the form of a Navil, as in fig. 1 5. others in odd unaccoun- 
table ſhapes, yet having enough to ſhew Nature was defigning 
ſomewhat. All which, in their conſttutive parts, ſeem to benothing 
elſe bur a ſortof petrify'd Marle, having all of them a ſmall hole 
peirceing them in ſome part or other, whereby I ſuppole they re- 


*Ulyſs. Aldrovandi Muſaum 2/eta"!. Lib, 4 ca. 1, * Nat. Hift, of Oxfordjhire chap. x, $. 
149, Tab. 6. fg, 11, 
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ceived the Mineral teams, or whatever elle it is that gives them form 
and augmentation, as the ingenious Mr. Beaumont obſerves the rock 
Plants doe in Mendip hills. 

40. Amongſt the fones that any way ſhew the parts of Animals 
( to paſs by the impreſſions of the Copand Calves feet, on the great 
pebble, lying in the middle of the ſtreetar little 07, with the fable 
belonging to them ) I think we may reckon the 0rchizes, or Lapides 
tefliculares, for I know not whatelſe to term them, found near 
Rudyerd Hallat the Conyprey there, which are much more proporti- 
onable to thoſe parts in Animals, than thoſe mention'd in Oxford- 
ſbire * but then we find them hear much more extravagant in their 
combinations ; for hear you may gather not only the Diorchis and 
Triorchis, of Aldrovand»; but the Tetrorchis, Pentorchis, Fexorchis, 
and Heptorchis, ſuch as deſcribed, figures the 16.17.18.and 19. 
The Monorchis too( if I may fo call it, becauſe found together with 
the reſt) or ſingle round ſtone, is plentifull here, all of them granu- 
latedas ſhewn in the figures, and Ipide ſut generis,neyer caſt in a- 
ny Animal mold. To which add a T hrichites, fo calld becauſe com- 
poled of ſhort flaments like the hair of beaſts, ftofind in the bottom 
of the Marle-pits in the grounds of my worthy friend Mr. 7ohn Bott 
of Dun/tall in a place call'd the Riddings in Barton-liberty, much 
like that of Oxford-/bire *, only it is of a whiter colour, and neither 
channell'd or joynted ; however may-fſo well be apprehended by 
that, that there needs no new repreſentation of ir, 

41. Of fones that are ſtritly like theparts of Men, I have met 
with only twoin this County,one found atWhittington near Lichfeld, 
and given me by Mr Babbington, and the other at Drayton Baſſer, 
both ſo well reſembling the foor ofa child,thar both may well enough 
be termed Andrapodites, andexprefled in the fame ſculpture, fig. 
20, they both ſeem to be of the pebble kind of a murrey colour, 
each between 4 &5 inches long, but differing ſomewhat in bigneſs, 
yet ſo exaftly of the ſhape of a childs foot, that I doubt not they 
might ſerve well enough for /afts, for childrens firſt, and ſecond 
ſhooes. Nor has Nature been content to imitate the parts of Mer 
in one, but to delight Him with the repreſentations of many 
Urenſills of Art relating to Him, ſuchasa Pipefor his Tobacco, found 
in the ſame Marle-pit near Aqualat abovemention'd ; which 2s the 
worthy Mr. Skrymſber ſeriouſly told me, ſo well reſembled thac 
inſtrument both in the bol/ and heel (C but broken off at about an 
inch long in the ſhank) that it needed nothing of the ſtrength of 
imagination to help it. 


* Philoſeph. Tranſa#. Num. 12.9. * Nat. Hift. of Oxfordſkire chap. 5. $. 144+ Tab. 7. fig. 
5. 6. " Ubſe, Adrovandi Muſaum Metall. Lib, 4. cap. 1. * Nat, Hiſt. of Oxfordſh. chap. 5. 
$. 145. Tab 6. fig. 7. 
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42+ In the ſame Pit, was found another ſtone of a greeniſh-blew 
colour, with a bore through the midgle, and furrowed from each 
orifice round the ſides, like a Cloak button, as infig. 21. which moſt 
certainly would really ſerve fora button moldot that form, . Nor 
has Nature only provided Man with buttonsto his cloathes, but 
with a barrel/ too, for his drink, as appears from a /lone-(were 
ithollow _ found at Alrewas, and ſent me by the worthiptyll bn 
Turton Eſq ; ſwelling in the middle and tapering at both ends; di- 
vided with ſuch equidiſtant lineations the whole length of rhe 
ſtone, as are uſually made by the /taves of a barrel}, as in fig. 22, 
but having no hoops ; however perhaps it may well enough deſerye 
the name of a Cadites, She ſeemsalſoro have furniſht Him with: a 
Saddle for his Horſe, it the Ephippites of Aldrovand, (ſuch as arefre- 
quently found in the Mountains near Bononia”, will ſerve his turn ; 
ours, found about Wa/anton of a flinty ſubſtance, being -exe&ly 
like his, only it has nor the liſts round ir, which contribucelittle to 
the name: how ever it being ſomewhat different, and but. rarely 
met with it, I have cauſed it to be engraven fg. 23. IAN 
4.3, But amongſt all the things of Ar? imitated by Nature, there 
ſeem none to be ſo ſurprizing, as the rings of tone, Iron, and Capers 
found about the talks of Gor/e, in the lands of the right Honorable 
lane Lady Gerard of Gerards Bromley ;which I doubted not at all, 
when She gave me the firſt relation of it, wereſoſhewen to her Lady- 
ip, but always feared an impoſztion by ſome waggiſh hand: till Imer 
with parallel Hiſtories from other Countries,of what had been. found 
of the like nature both in /ones and Metalls. The former - whereof 
is amply confirmd from [amaica by the ingenious Mr. Stubbs; where 
He fays they find plants with ſtony accretions about their boug hs, 
which are often looſe and moveable, as beads upon a ſtring*, And 
Bobu/laus Balbinus in his Hiſtory of Bobemia, tells us that'ris ſo fre- 
quent in that Country for the perfec? Metallstocontorm themſelves 
to the nature of the things among which they grow, that Gold: and 
Silveris found in flalks amongſt Corn, in threads about Vines, and 
ſometimes growing in the infides of 7rees about their pith *, Now 
it ſo, why may not theſe imperfect Metalls: C: in a Country fruitfull 
ofchem ) grow in rings without ſidethe falks of Gor/e, as well as the 
perfef both without-and withinlide other plants, in other Countries. 
However,thele Examples of natural rings growing aboutShrubs, Trees 
&c. afford mea fair introdudion to the next Chapter of Plants. 


y Ulyſs Aldrovandi Muſeum Metall. Lib. 4. cap, 1. * Phileſcpb, Tranſat, Namb, 36, 701, 
« Mr, Beaumonts Week'y Mem, Numb. 4. p, 29. 
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CHAP VE 
Of Plants. 


I. aving done with the Mineral, the order: of Nature 
dire&s me next to confider the Vegetable Kingdome, the 


| Plants of this County, whether Herbs, Shrubbs, or 
Trees ; amongſt which ( as in Oxford/{ ire ) I ſhall only treat of 
ſuch as are | 


| I, wholy undeſcribed by any Author we yet know of, 
or deſcribed but imprefedly. 

2, that hayenot been found by the learned Mr: Ray to 
be Indigene of England. 

Either 4 3+ fhat have never till now been found to be Mediter- 
ranean plants. 

4. that have any unuſuall accidents attending them. 

'5. that are not commonly cultivated in the fields, 

where by the way, ſome of the Agriculture of the 

Country. | 


G— 


Ol 


in which order, I ſhall confider all the aforeſaid three Spectes of 
Plants, as far as each of them will bear it, and then proceed tothe 
Animal Kingdom. And firſt of the Herbs ;\nch as have a carnous 
ſubſtance, and will never become /ignons ; of which thoſe that are 
. indigenous, & wholy undeſcribed, or deſcribed but imperte&ly, 
are theſe that follow. | 

2. Muſcus multiformiter pyxidatus, capitibus ſieve apicibus coc- 
cineis, Which beautifull Scarlet-headed Cup of Chalice-Moſs, in its 
flouriſhing condition, is of ah aſh-colour, ſometimes darker accor- 
ding to the ſeaſon of the year, and grows thick upon mole hills in 
in Cank-wood, about Wildmoore Hollies, Fair Oak, and Wol/ely- 
park, of the ſiſe,and ſometimes of the figureof a Clove; the Calix now 
and then being ſquare at the top, and ſometimes round, and oval ; 
never yery deep but always ſet round or purled with /carlet eminen- 
cies aboutthe bigneſs of ſmall pins heads as in 7ab. 14.fg. 1. which 
was firſt diſcover d to me by the learned. and judicious Edward 
Brych of Leacroft Eq ; and is ſo certainly an undefcribed plane that 
I find nothing like it in any of the books: yet I cannot number 
this, nor any other Cup-moſs amongſt the plants properly ſo call'd 
as other Authors doe, neither of them produceing either flowers 
or ſeeds, that haye been yet diſcover'd ; wherefore I tather chuſe 
to 
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toreckon it among the, fungus's, which uſhers in another unde- 
ſcribed fungus, that perhaps may not unfitly be tiled, 

3- Fungus ramoſus candidiſsimus ceranoides, ſrve digitatus mini- 
mus, nonnunquam corniculatus, This white branched finger formed 
Muſbrom, whereof ſome of the blades are curled round,divided and 
jagged like the Spellers of a Bucks-head, as in Tab. 14. fig. 2, 
found plentifully both in Chartley and Ingeftre Parks, aſcends from 
a conjun&ion of many ſmall branches at the bottom, abour 3 or 4 
inches high, commonly ſtraight and fomwhat flat, each blade 
(eſpecially the greateſt) channell'd near the top. The moſt like of 
any plant yet deſcribed to the Digitatus of Parkinſon*, only none 
of the blades of his are divided or horned, which perhaps may be 
accidental; yet it cannot be either his. major, or minor, or the Di- 
gitelli of the 1talians: 'which though a diminutive terme, are fo 
large notwithſtanding, that one of the white fingers (ſays he ) will 
ſuffice a man fora meal. It remains therefore, that it muſt be an un- 
deſcribed Fungus; and ſo mult the 

4. Fungus pulverulentus, cute membranacea, ſubſtantia intus 
ſpongioſa, pediculo brevi craſsiori, inoras fere dudto. Which ſort of 
fungus found near Packington, and firſt obſerved by Mr. Walter Aſh- 
more of Tamworth, and after on A/rewas-hays near the deep ſpring 
mention'd Chap. 2.551. by Francis Wolferſlan Eſq; is very large, 
ſomtimes 4 or 5 inches diameter, and near twoinches thick, and riſes 
from a ſhort thick pedicle, narrow at bottom, and extending it 
ſelf broader almoſt to the brims of the fungus, like an inverted 
Cone as in Fig, 3. ſomewhat like the fungus tuberoſus eſculentus 
albus, fuſco permixtus of F. Bauhin* : and the fungus durus Ar- 
bornum ſroe igniarius of Parkinſon*. But can be nether of them, 
this being fe and cover'd with a tough membranaceous skin, and 
the ſubſtance within mach reſembling a Spunge both in texture 
and colour ; the Cavities whereof when it is ripe, are fill'd with 
juſt the ſame duſt or fine powder, which flyes fromthe Lupi crepirus 
or Fuſs-ball upon which account I chuſe to referr it tothat kind of 


fungus, though it differ much from any yer deſcribed in thepedicle, 


and carnous ſubſtance ; which as Mr. Amore orders ſome of 
it, is much like Spunk, or thedowny part of Artimeſia Fgyptiaca, 
and I beleive if boiled in Miter, like the fungus igniarius, might 
be render'd as uſefall ad ellychnia, as anyfungus whatever. 

5s. At Bentley in the Ph and /anes thereabourt, at 0/dfallings, 


& almoſt any where within 3 or 4 miles of Wolverhampton, the Fun- 
gu phalloides, or phallus Holandicus of Hadr. Junius, is frequently 


ound in old dry ditch banks(aboutthe middle, of [uly and ſome- 
S Parkinſon 5 Theatrum Bo tanicum, Tribe 1 4: chap. 6 J. b I Bauhivi Hiſt. Plantarum Lib. 


| 4.0. cap. 16." © Parkinſon's Theatrum Botanicum Tribe 1 4. chap. 94- 
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times if a warm Autumn, as late as Michaelmaſs. They are ofdi- 
narily betwixt $ or 9 Inches long,and ſeemto be'made up' of 3 di- 
rin parts : the Volva or round bagg at the bottom repreſenting, 
theScrotumthe Coles or body;and the Capitulum Glandiformt;or nut 
of the yard; of which in their order. The Yobva which is ſome- 
times bigger than a Tennis-Ball (and ſeems to draw its nouriſh- 
"ment by one or two {mall #bres,which are ſo tough that a man muſt 
pluck pretty hard to breakthem )) is cover'd with a whitiſh tough 
membrane, which contains a thin pellucid gelley of an amber colour; 
under which there is another very white tunicle, that includes a 
dirty green farinaceous matter, which. Baubinus compares to the 
tunica elytroeides of the 'teſtjeles;4 and then a third,ſmooth onthe 
-infide next the cavity in the center of the Volva, and faviginous 
like a hony-comb or tripe, without ; out of which laſt membrane, 
both the body and nut of the yard, ſeem togrow ; the whole length 
of the /capus or coles being faviginous without, and bollw -witkin 
(the Cavity tapering at both ends, and growing wider in the mid- 
dle in proportion as the /capus does ) and the capitulum glandi- 
forme allo ſmooth underneath and faviginous without, the Caviries 
whereof are fill'd with that dirty green ſubſtance, thatlaynext itin 
the Volva, which corrupting becomes liquid, and ſends forth thar 
filthy ſtink;by.che help whereotthey are commonly found;though 
often too paſs't by, upon that very account, many thinking itts 
be Carrion, lying hid ſomewhere near, and fo heeding ir no tur- 
ther. | TDA ab 
6 All which may beclearly and fully underſtood by the exem- 

plification of it Tab. 14g. 4, whichThave cauſed tobe engraven, 
becaule none of the Cuts either in Baubinusor cHewhere, ſeem a+ 
greeable ro 'ours : wherein' 
' a. Shews the exterior membrane of the Volva. 
; b. The pellucid gelley within it. 
- C. Theſecond phakcl including the farinaceous matter. 

d. The third membrane, faviginous without, and ſmooth wirkin. ' 

e. The hollow under it. | 

f. The Veretrum, faviginous without. 

g. The hollow within, taperingat both ends, 


b. The capitulum glandiforme, ſmooth underneath. * 

i. Faviginous without, > 4SA2: 5.35 $4 T3 £40352 
in the Cavities wherof lyes the ſtinking geHy, which is of the con- 
fiſtence of Tarr, firſt of a:dark greeniſh colour, growing adder 
by. degrees as the plant decays, rillit approaches a black.” Stand- 
ing in the Sun or rain it. ſeems to admix of. no alteration.from ci- 
ther; all ir has, praceeding from its ſelf, which is very quick; ts 

i F. Bawbini Hiſt. Plantarum Lib, 4.0. cap. 60+ 61. FO SIRE 
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whole duration ( after rhey begin to ſtink, till which time they are 
ſeldom found .) ſeeming not to be above 3 or 4 days, Near the 
Sag here deſcribed, were found two other baggs, full of the 

ame ſort of matter as the Volva, joyned together with a tough 
fibre, having other roots or fibres iſſuing from it, as in fig. 5. which 
[ rake to be two diſtin& Yolue, that had nor yer ſent forth their 
pballi, and not atall belongingo the intire pha/lus, but upon what 
account thus knit together, Imult freely confeſs I doe not under- 
ſtand, 

7. Which are all the indigenous plants either wholy undeſcribed, 
ordeſcribed but imperte&ly, chat I met with in this County ;and 
thele roo, only fungus's, plants improperly ſo call'd, having neither 

fowergor ſeeds, that we yet know of. Nor doe | much wonder 
at it; the moſt ingenious & moſt induſtrious Mr 7obn Ray having 
lived ſomany years in the confines of this County, and no donubr 
ſearched it diligently, However I heard of one growing on the pa- 
per-Mill dam poole in Heywood park,though deſcribed by other Au- 
- thors, yetnotnoted by that worthy perſon to be of Engliſagrowth, 
viz, Tithymalus Characias Monſpelienſts, or ſweet wood-Spurge, the 
Eighth of Gerard*; or great French wood-Spurge, the Second of 
Parkinſon*; which ſeem by the Cuts to be much the ſame, and are 
why deſcribed by both thoſe Authors, that 1 ſhall ſuperſede any 
cre, 

$. Andas for ſuch as were never found till now to be Mediterra- 
nean plants, my worthy friend Mr. Charles King, Student of Ch-Ch. 
Oxon: and* Chaplin to Nr. Chetmynd, ſhewed merhe Zurbith of Se- 
repio, the Tripolium wulgare minns, or at leaſt the Tripolium minus 
Germanicum, the Seas Starr-wort of Germany, well deſcribed, and 
whereof there ſeems tobe a good Cut:in Fohn/ons enlargement of 
Gerards Hiſtory of Plants. Which though generally ſaid togrow 
upon the Sea-coafts, eſpecially in Saltmarſtes where the tide eb- 
beth and floweth, as Lobel-ſaith the 7ripolium vulgare minus 
doth at, the mouth. ofthe River Pos, and Zohn/on at the foor of 
the fort at Graveſend, inthe [/e of Sheppey, and near Sandwich in 
Kent, allnear to Salt marſhes *; yet here it isfound in an inland 


Country, atleaſt 50 miles fram the Sea, in thegrounds of theworthy + f 


Ed 
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Mr.Chetwynd of Jageflre, within two miles of Stafford ; and yet not" '2 
much to be wonder'd at neither : for though found thus in a Medi- "288 


terranean Country, fo far from the Ses, it ſeems not ar all to have 


been ut; of ite vaturalabaad: for it grows here ina ground call'd 
the Mara, mentiond before in-this. Hifs Chap. 2.5. 112. near the 


+. Gard: Hit of Plas enlarged "7 Way  - f Parkinſes's Theatrum 
Re bs, % 1 6 hey = 4 Erb For A, Sep 17 pag 158. 
» Tobnſon upon Grrard Lib; 2., chap. 9 3... 
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place where the brine ofit ſelf breaks out above'ground;frets away 
the graſs,” and makes a plaſh of Sa/t-water. Juſt as Cordus ſaith the 
Tripolium minus Germanicum, or Anthyllis , groweth in' the Salt 
Marſhes, that are nigh unto a Lake of brackiſh water near Staffurt in 
Germany, which in all probability too is an inland Towne +: as if 
this plant were conftind to grow in places of the like fituation and 
name, though in inland Countries, and far remote from the places 
of its uſual growth. | 
. As tor extraordinary Accidents, that have happen'd amongſt 
the indigenous herbaceous plants'l have metwith but few; and thoſe 
I ſuppoſe ariſing cheifly, either from the ſoile; or from the ſeaſon 
wherein the ſeed of them was ſowne ; or'trom ſome other external 
accidents. From the firſt whereof, it molt certainly comes to paſs, 
that plants ſometimes produce flowers of diffterentcofours from 
what they afually doe; 'as I have reaſon to ſuſpe&a Digitalis or 
Fox-glove that 1 found 'by the wayfidenear Norton in - Moors 
might poſſibly doe, fromthe poverty of the Soile there about,which 
ordinarily produces a preternatural whiteneſs, 23 was fully ſhewn 
in the Nee. Hiſt. of Oxfordſhire *. Or -elfe that 'the'| ſeed of this 
plamt by ſorne caſtalty'or other, was'tior-commitred to'the Earth 
in due Hime, which experience ha's taught us will make the fatne 
xltetati6n in - the coſour of flowers as was found by 'thar moſt skill- 
full Botaniſt Mr. Zacob Bobart of Oxford, who ſeriouſly told me 
Heonce fowed fotkeGillo-flower feeds in'the Spring which-produc- 
ed red flowers, and' others again three mdnths after,'our of the 
fame paper of ſeeds, which brought'all white ones :fo'very nicely 
doth the' colour of fowers depend, upon the tigreeabletiels of the 
feafon, as well as ſoile. | 
To; Nayfo very tthaccoimtable are the'rolours of 'the flowers 
of pla1irs, that as the fame worthy perſortuld me tote than'once; 
from the feeds of the fattie Anemone, "which was all 'of the /ame 
coloar, and 'fowne in the-/#iie (Face, were [roduced Anemone's of 
a&preat viriety of colotts,is if He had fowna mite /eer from divers: 
£6 which 1 tan further add, thatfowerFoftwo differetit colours 
ſhall: ſonietitaes' grow- apoh 'the fame alk; which may well be 
reſumed'to come from the ſame individual ſeed; as I was ſhewn'ir 
by ah excellene Florift at Beſcor in this County inithe Caryophyllus 
Borrenſrs| Where: there (grew a red one and a white, on'the ſame 
ful; whidly whether. to be attributed co the'ſeed, or ſoil, ſects 
robe 4d infuperable difficulty. Mich mote certain 'isir;that the 
thickneſs of the huſks ofthe Corn of this County, whichis #horher 
accident; proceeds ſolely fromthe ſoile it being hefd here for a 
i Pal. Cori V griar. Obſervat. Sjlod p. 2%. * Nat. Hip of OxfoMh Chap.'6.$.5. 27, 
C Cc 2 


18, 19, 20. and $B. , 
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certain Rule, that the colder any Coxntry is, the thicker will the 
huſk of any fort of mm» be; as if Naturedefigned to fence it 
againſt the ſeverity of the Clime. 

11. And theſe are all the accidents relating to Herbaceous 
Plants, 1 met with in this Country; except we may reckon un- 
timely flowring, and bearing.of fruit, for one; ſuch as hap- 
pened in the garden of one Mr. Fobber of —_— who had 
once Strawberrys freſh and fragrant three days before Chriftmaſs : 
the ſame I once ſaw in Merton College garden in the Univerſity of 
Oxford, The reaſon whereof becauſe not ſo commonly known, 
has the rather induced me to mention -it here, and to let the 
Reader know that this may come to paſs no leſs then two ways. 
1. By Nipping the Budds before they come to Flower, and fo put- 
ting them ſo far back, that they cannot recover this injury ſo 
- as to produce their Fruit before the ſeaſon above mention'd. Or 
elſe 2. By 7: py which is much the better and ſarer 
way, if one defigne to have Fruits out of ſeaſon (for the Budds 
nip'r, ſometimes will never make a ſecond attempt,) thus Straw- 
berrys tranſplanted before they Flower, and tranſplanted again in 
Autumn, if the Winter prove mild and temperate (which is ab- 
ſolutely neceflary in both caſes,) they may and doe perhaps, 
mos equently then noted, produce their Fruit about that time 
OL YEAr, 5 

On Of unuſual Herbaceous Plants now cultivated in the fields, 
the Vicia Sylveftris, ſerve Cracca, the wild Fetch, here call'd 7ar- 
graſs has been obſerved in ſome parts todoe ſo well in Meddows, 
that it adyancesall ſtaryven weak Cattle aboye any thing yet 
known. And thePiſum album majus or garden-Rouncival = 
been ſownin the On _ e e Fares of Millwich, which 
notwithſtanding their great length, were found to run upon the 

ound without inconvenience,and to kern well.This as ow in- 

ormed was firſt atte by Matthew Philips of Coton in that 
Pariſh, with ſuch ſucceſs, that art firſt he fold theſe Peas for ten 
Shillings the Buſhell in many other places in the Ficinage, to 
ſuch Neighbours as were ſatisfyed with the advantage of his good 
husbandry. 

13. At Mr.7Traffords of Swythamleyin the moſt Northerly Moore- 
lands, | was firſt told (but found them almoſt every where 
elſe,) of a ſort of red-Oate ſowne thereabout, which upon exami- 
nation I found indeed quite difterent from any ſort of Oate any 
where cultivated in the South of England, the grain being redder, 
larger,and fuller of Flower,and requiring ſtronger Soile then other 
Oats doe, of which they make their beſt oaren bread in thar 
Country, And at Burton upon Trent 1 was ſhewed by one Mr. 

Tomlinſon 
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Tomlinſon the Avena nuda or naked Oat, ſown there by Him that 
very year, which grows in all points like other Qates ſaving that 
they are much ſmaller, without husk, and are indeed perfett 
grittsnaturally, requiring no Mill to make them into Oatemeal; as 
all other Oates doe. 

14. To which I may add rum, Tritico-ſpeltum, or Hor- 
deum nudum, naked barley, which I found ſown at Brofonand 
Ellarton grange, where they iſe callit Bore-barky, I ſup- 
poſe becauſe without busk; #hd Wheat-barley, becauſe though 
its Eare be ſhaped like barley, its grain is like Wheat, without any 
husk. For which very reaſon the Latins have termed it Tritico- 
ſpeltum, it having the ſtalk, joynts, and bearded Eare of the true 
Zea or Spelt of Lugdunenfis | , though the Corn be like Wheac, 
and not husked, as all Spelr is. At Rowley in the Pariſh of Ham- 
ftall Ridware where it is alſo ſown, they call it French-barley, be- 
cauſe ſolike that which we buy in the ſhops under that name, In 
ſhort it is a plant between wheat and barley,in goodneſs as well as 
form; it giving a flower, as worſe then wheat, ſo better then 
barley ; and is therefore ſown that it may be uſed inſtead of 
wheat (tor bread.,)in a ſcarcity, and by the poorer ſort at any time. 
It runs to malt as well as other barley, and makes a good ſort 
of drink : but the great advantage lyes in the increaſe, it pro- 
ducing ſometimes in an agreeable ſoile near twenty fold. 

15. Yet a more improper ſort of wheat then that above men- 
tion'd, is ſown in the barren hungry lands of this County, viz. 
Ocymum Cereale frvue Tragopyrum, commonly call'd Buck-wheat, 
not that it has any likeneſs cither in the herbage or grain toany 
ſort of wheat, but 1 ſuppoſe becauſe the Seed of it ſerveth a- 
mong the meaner ſort for the ſame uſe, for making of bread. 
It is ſown either alone, or mixt with other corn, as I ſaw it 
mixt with barley on Heyley-Coftle hill, and fo it is made into 
bread and eaten; which though leſs nouriſhing then Wheat, Rye, 
or barley, yet more then Miller, or Panick; and that nouriſh- 
ment good : for the Country People of divers in Germa- 

and /taly feed only upon this, and yer are 
Jo hardeſt labour. It digeſts eafily and fattens quickly, 
cially Cattle and Poultry, which if nor ſpeedily kill'd after 


eſpe- 

are thus fatted, 'ris ſaid, will dye of themſelves, ſuffocated te 
* their own fat. | | 
1 6. Triticum multiplex or double-card wheat, deſcribed in Ox- 
fordſbire® , has been alſo ſown at Rowley Regis in this County 
by Hen, Warrant tenant to Mr. Amphlet of N- Clent, And 


| Gul. Rovilii Lugdunenſ. Hift. Plantarum Lib. 4. cap. 4+ * Nat. Hit. of Onfordh. 
Chap. 6.$. 27. | 
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in Worceſterſhire and the S.'W. parts of this County, Triticum 
Polonicum, ſyue Triticum ſpica albicante aliqualiter ariftata, glumis 
foleaceis ſroe folliculis avenacess, granis rufeſcentibus, has been ſome. 
times ſownxand I was'told by one at Hilderftone An, 1681.That he 
intended to ſow it there the year following. This ſort of wheat 
generally received by the name of Poland, is preſumed original- 
ly to. have come. from thence ; which rifing from a fibrous roor, 
grows 4 of 5 foot high more or leſs according to the quality of 
the land, with alarger ſtalk, and leaves, then other whears uſually 
have; bearing at the topa long Eare, with long ſpreading folea- 
ceous husks, each abour an Inch long ; amongſt which about the 
bottom grows the grain, which is longer and thicker: then any 
other wheat ; and is ordinarily ſome of it found: to divide. its 
Ear into ſmaller ones toward the lower part, lomewhat like 
Triticum multiplex. Which being no where deſcribed that I yet 
know of, 1 have here cauſed to be graven Tab. 14- Fig: 6. And 
ſhould. have been numbred amongſt the adſniied alanty in 
the beginning of this Chaprer, but that it is no native of England, 
and only cultivated here. 1 | BY 
17. After the herbaceous plants T ſhould: have proceeded. next 
to the undeſcribed Shrubbs, had I met with anyan the County, 
but having failed therein, 1 immediatly. apply my-ſelf,; ro thoſe 
not noted by Mr. Ray, to be of Engliſh growth: whereof I met 
only the Sambucus frudu albo, growing plentitully in the hedges 
near the Village of Combridg, which differs not at all-from the 
*common Elder, in the growth, pith, ſcent, leaves, or flowers; 
only in the colour of the fruit and tind; . whichlaſt in this, is alſo 
ſomewhat whiter. This ſays Parkinſon, was firſt found by Tragns, 
in the Woods of Germany, not ſo much as imagining :it-grew any 
where in England : but ] hear. it grows alfo- fomewhere 
near Maid/tone. in Kent , as well as here at [Combrits . The 
accidents attending .ſbrubbs -, alſo. ate not many; /'nor. very 
confiderable ones neither, | At the Honorable Harry Grays of 
Enfield Eſq, there grows a Woodbine in thegarden 6:or 7 toot 
high, having ſeveral ſubſtantial branches ;//altogerher. indepen- 
dent of any ſupport. And at MilÞich> at the South 'tnd:''ot the 
Vicaridg houſe; grows an Foy. Buſb which alcending to the top. of 
the roof and twiſting it ſelf. abont a wooden pinnacle; there, and 
having no higher ſupport, after ſpreads into branches like-an Oak 
or Eln;- and carrysa fineronnd-top ſtanding of -its ſelf like the 
Cifſos:of Pliny: which- I could not bat:note as extraordinary 
in thele two- plants, they uſually eMwhere requiring depen- 
dance.. Ks a4 ab erin Id 
* C. Plnii 2", Nat. Hiſt. Lib;)16. cap. 34. 
ft. Lib, P. 34 18 Mach 
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18. Much more remarkable is it that happen'd to a Virt in 
the garden at Aqualat, which formerly bore a red Muſtadet, 
now a very pleaſant ſweet white Grape, That fowers will 
change their colour from red to white upon the of the 
Soil, has been fully ſhewn in this, and the Hiffory of Oxford- 
ſhire *; butthat fruits ſhould alſodoe it; is new to us; and yet 
that this muſt be rhe reaſon ſeems to be more then probable, be- 
_ caule this very Soile that has ſo changed the colour of the Grapes, 
' has changed flowers too; both whereof have been noted by the 
. prudent and carefull obſerver Edwyn Skyym/ber Eſq; the Pro. 
prietor of the place, who could not Well be deceived, having 
frequently eaten Grapes from it of both colours, and the Vine 
ſtanding by it ſelf, free from all others. 

19. Thus having diſpatch't both herbs and Shrubbs, I come 
at length to the Trees ; amongſt which ſome will needs haveSt. 
Bertram's Aſh, that growes over a ſpring which bears the name 
of the ſame Saint, in the Pariſh of //am, to be of a different un- 
deſcribed ſpecies from all others ; and indeed it has a nattowet 
ſharper leaf, then ever 1 faw any; but whether this may not 
be aſcribed to the age and decay of the tree; I mach ſuſpeR. 
However it be, 'tis certain the common people ſuperſtitioufly 
beleive, that tis very dangerous to break a bongh front it; {6 
great a care has St, Bertram of his Aſþ tothis vety day, And yet 
they have notſo munch as a Legend amongft rhem, either of rhis 
Saints miracles, or what he was ; onely that he was Founder of 
their Church, where they ſhew you his Monument ; of which I 
ſhall endeavour fome account in the Chapter of Antiquities. 

20, Much rather ſhould I think the yellow Tew near Stiethwick 
Halt to be an undeſcribed Tree, which has ſorne branches with all 
the leaves ofa dright iſo colour : this I thooght at firſt might 

oceed from ſome diſeaſe, or that thofe brinches might Have 

en wounded ; but npon examination I found them all foutid: 
' Nay fo far was this part of the' tree from weaknets, that it Fad 
' , berrys on it, when the green L wo had none; and yer i differing 
\ fromother 7ew-trees only in cofonr,and not in any ofthe Efenttals; 
I car neither afford ro pronounce it'a diſtin ſpecies, rior affow 
it for an undeſcribed plant ; the difference ſeeming but artident a}, 
chough perhaps hard enongh tobe accountedfor. 

2r, As I ſuppoſe the ſpots may be mr the leaves of a birth 
© inthe Copice South of Ranron Abbey, which'in the ſpring thheare 
© as red and fhining as if fref# bhooif had' fallen on then; wepni 
| which account itis reaſonably enough call'd the Bbody Birreh * in 

* Vid. Supra $. g. of this Chap. aud Nat, Hiſt. of Oxfordſh. Chop, 6. $. 33. Chap. 7. 
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Auguſt indeed when I was there, the ſpots were of a ſomewhat 
darker hue; and thetree ſtanding under an 0ak, I {uſpeted they 
might be cauſed from the dropping thence : but the haſells, and 
other underwood ſtanding cloſe by it, having no ſuch matter on 
them ; unleſs there be ſome ſecret quality betwixt an 0ak and a 
birch that praduces this dye, I cannot conceive how it ſhould 
come to paſs. However this is certain, that here is no ſufficient 
ground tomultiply the ſpecies. 
22, No more then there is for a ſort of zhorn that grows in a 
hedgrow Weſterly from Whichnor Chappel twixt that and the 
Park, which produces leaves in the Spring ſome years, of a brisk 
yellow or firaw colour, which ſeemed ra me, the leaves being 
leſs then of other thorns, and recovering their greeneſs (as was 
cankeſt,) by St. James-tide, rather to be the effefts of a diſeaſe; 
or the frequent cutting it for preſents, then any thing elſe. Nor 
can I multiply the ſpecies for the ſake of a Black-Cheryy , 
growing in the Court before the houſe of the Honora- 
ble . Harry Gray of Enfield Eſq-; of ſo peculiar a vinoustaſt, 
that thereare no others like them any where in the County ; nor 
will they it tranſplanted ro a competent diſtance, preſerve the 
ſame goodnefs : which argues they have this quality from the 
agreeableneſs of the Soil, as. the Kentiſh Cherrys have, which 
tranſplanted from that part of the Country which is eminent for 
them, all degenerate more or leſsaccording to the qualitie of the 
Soil, | | 
23- As for trees not noted to be of Engliſh growth by the 

learned Mr, Ray, the Sorbus pyriformis is- not the only one 1 mer 
with here, which grows wild in the Moorelands at many places, 
and is ſometimes tranſplanted into their gardens: it is deſcribed 
by L'0beliuzs, Mathiolus and. Baubin, who unanimouſly place ir 
in France, Italy and' Germany : 'but the firſt that ever found ( at 
leaſt noted,) it to be a Native of England that ever I heard of, was 
the skillfall Botaniſt Mr. Edmund Pitt Alderman of Worceſter, 
who met with it ina Forre/t of that County and ſent this deſcription 

of it tothe Royal Society. It reſembles ( ſays he, ) the Ornus or 
* Quicken+tree, only ths Qrnus bears the flowers and fruit at the - 
end, this on. the ſides of the branch : next the Sun the fruit hath a 
dark, red bluſh, and is about the bigneſs of a ſmall Jeneting pear; 
in September of /o harſh an aftringent ta/t,that it almo$ ftrangles 
one, but being then gather'd and kept till Oftober it eats as well as 
SYetlar e, | Which deſcription being agreeable,and very ſufficient, : 
Liorbear any other. +. | 

24. This I fay is not the only tree not obſerved by Mr, Ray to 

. Philoſoph, Tranſatt, Numb. 139. | ; {8 200 
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be of Engliſh growth, that Imet with in this Country, for tho 

he mention the Firrs that grow near Worton in the Eſtate of the 
right Worſhipfull Sr. Charles Skrymfher of Norbury, yet he makes 
them to be the Abies conis deorſum ſpeFantibus, which is our com- 
mon firr or Picez Dodonei alba /. femina C. Bauhini, whoſe 
leaves are round, all over green, and thick ſet on all ſides ofthe 
branches: whereas indeed theſe are the Abies conis ſurſum ſpe- 
Aantibus of F. Bauhin , the Abies legitima vel mas Bellonii, or the 
Abies of Parkinſon, whoſe cones or apples always ſtand upright, 
the leaves flat, ofafreſh green on the upper fide, and white un- 
derneath, thick ſet on the branches only on two fides, fo that 
they appear flat, and ſhew (as Parkinſon will have it,) like the 
reeth of acomb, Adding withall that they grow every where in 
Muſtovy, Poland, Denmark, and Germany, in ſome parts of Italy 
and Greece, and as ſome fay in Scozland ; but not in reland 'or 
England, faving where planted «: giving up the Queſtion, whether 
there were ever any growing naturally in England at any time 
heretofore ? 

25. In all which I fear (through the inadvertencyofthe Age, 
and his owne ill Inck in not lighting upon theſe, he will appeat 
miſtaken : for befide that there is no foubt thattheſe frrs (which 
are 36 in number, for I told them often, ſtood in the hedges 
and fields where they now grow, when hewrot ; in all probabili- 
ty they are natives of the place too; which 1 gather, not. only 
from their diforderly nzturat ficuarion, and exceffive | natitral 
height, to which planted trees ſeldom atrive; but cheifly ttom the 
flookes or lumps of many trees, which 1 fufpe& to. have been firrs 
found near them, in their natural pofition, in the bortons of 
moſſes and pooles (particularly of Shebben poole,) ſome of the bo- 
dies whereof are daily dug up at Laynton,and in the old pewer poole 
inthe fame Pariſh where theſe now. grow: ſo that I amapttobe- 
leive, that theſe are only fome remaines of che old-naturall ſtock 
that grew here anciently, of which more hereafter, 

26. As for the accidents attending trees we find none more re- 
markable than the exceſſes of them, and particularly in. theif 
growth, where they happen to be planted in ,an. agreeable foil; 
a Specimen whereof we have in the walks befor Fiſterwick houſe, 
whoſe front is here engraven Tab. 15. it being. the ſeat of the 
right Honorable Zobn Lord Viſcount Maſſereen, Baron of Loug6- 
Neagh, &c. one of the nobleſt Patrons of this, work : where 
the trees planted but few years ſince CI think nor much above 
20, are grown' to a magnitude ( for ſo many together, ) almoſt 
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beyond beleif. Yet if we deſcend ro fingle inſtances, I was told 
of two (1 think,) that exceed theſe: one growing of an acorn 
ſer in a hedg-row between Colton and Blithefield by oneRalph Bate, 
which he lived to ſeea ſtout Oak bearing 2 foot ſquare at the butt- 
end, whereof the firſt ten foot which was ſawed into boards 
(it being lately cur down for building,) contained near a Tur, 
The other was an A/b that grew in E/ford Church-yard about 
ten years fince, which though planted within the memory of 
man, about 80 years before, had a body 7 or 8 foot in dia- 
meter, i. e. 7 or8 yards inthegirth, the timber of it being valued 
at thirty pound. 

27. Butif we ſtep higher to trees ſans date, ſcarce any County 
e're produced ſuch Monflers as this; to which the great 0ak at 
Norbury that grows 'twixt the Manor and the Windmill, that is 
fix yards in the girth; and the fair-0ake now ſtanding in Cank- 
wood, which is nine and; ; are but dwarfs in compariſon : where- 
of there lyes one(the trunk of an Oakcurt off at the bole,) near the 
Lodg-Houſe in Ellenhall park, of ſo vaſt a bulk, that my Man up- 
on a horſeof 15 hands high, ſtanding on one fide of it, and 1 
alſo on horsback on the other, could ſee no part of each other : 
" nay fo far were we from it, that we judged the two talleſt men 
in the County upon horſes of 15 hands could ſcarce have don ir. 
What this tree might be in girth we could not meaſure, the 
under part of it being buys] in the ground, but I judg it may 
be juſt ſuch another 0ak ( only the zZrunk of that grew as it were - 
triangular,) as was felld about 20 years fince in Wrotte/ley park, 
which as the worthy Sr. Walter Wrotteſſey (a man tar either 
from vanity or impoſition,) ſeriouſly told me, was 15 yards in 
the girth, and lay ſo high when felld that two men on Horsback 
on eacly/fide the zree could not ſee one another. 

28. Bobuſlaus Balbinus tells us he meaſured the body of an 0ak 
in the pariſh of Chodow in Bohemia juſt of the ſame bigneſs, viz. 
45 foot incompaſs*'; how many Tunns theſe trees might contain 
is not related, but I ſcarce think either of them held ſo many, as 
the prodigious Witch-Elm that grew at Field in this County, and 
was fell'd within memory by Sr. Harvey Bagot, which accord- 
ing to an original paper put into my hands by the right Worſhip- 
fall Sr, Walter Bagot Baronet the preſent Proprietor, and as I had 
it from the mouth of Falter Dixon yet living, who was ſurveyor of 
the work, was ſovery great and tall, 

That two able workmen were 5 daysin flocking or felling it 

down, | 


* Bobuſl. Balbini Miſcell, Hiſt. Regni Bohemia. 
That 
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: That itfell 1 20 foot or 4o yards in length. 

That the Stoole was 5 yards 2 foot diameter, i. e; 

That the zree at the butt-end was 17 yards in circumference. 

That it was 8 yards and 18 inches, i; e. 25 foot i about by 
girth meaſure 1n the middle. 

That 14 loads of Fire-wood, eachas much as 6 Oxen could draw 
to the houſe at Field, being not above 300 yards diſtant, 
broke off in the fall. 

That there was 47 loads more of Fire-wood (as large as the for- 
mer,) cut from the op. 

That they were forced to piece 2 Saws together, and part 3 
men to eachend, to cut the body of it in ſunder: | 

That there was cut out of it 8o pair of Nathes for Wheels, and 
8000 foot of ſawn timber in boards, and planks, after fix 
{core per Cent» Which at 3* per Cent. came to 1 2 pounds; 

All which is atteſted (as a thing, I ſuppoſe, they foreſaw in a little 
time would otherwiſe become incredible,) under the hands of 


Sr. Harvey Bapot.  LawrenceGrews 

William Cowper Steward Humphry Chettom 5 CES. 
Roger ShawBaylit Francis Marſhall o FF VER 
Walter Dixon Surveyor Thomas March 


29, And as to the number of Tunns according to the ſcant- 
lings firit above mentioned, they computed itto contain ( after 
their groſs Country way of meaſure,) 96' Tuns of timber ; a valt 
quantity indeed for one tree, and well requiring ample teſtimony 
to render it credible : but whoever will take the pains to calt it 
nicely and more artificially, according to the above mentioned 
ſcanclings, will find that it muſt contain'a 100 Tuns at leaſt of 
neat Timber, a fift part ( which is ſufficient in ſuch large bazts,) be- 
ing allow'd for the waft of rind, chipps, &c. For ſuppoſing that 
this tree did taper regularly from ſuch a baſe, to ſuch a length; 
multiplying the .area of the baſe, by a third part of the length, a 
100 Tuns will be found a very modeſt account, all allowances for 
waſt being granted that can reaſonably be defired. 

30. How much leſs in bigneſs and number of Tuns the Oak 
might be that grewin thenew-parkat Dudley, and made the table 
now lying inthe old Hall in Dudley Caſtle is not remembred;much 
leſs can it now' be computed, but certainly it muſt 'bea zree of pro- 
digious height' and magnitude, out of which a table, all of one 
plank, could becut'25 yards 3 inches long, and wanting but two 
inches ofa yard in bredthfor the whole length; from which they 
were forced (it being ſo much too long for the Hall at Dudley,) 
D d 2 to 
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to cut off 7 yards 9 inches, which is the table in the hall at Cor- 
bins-hall hard by, the ancient ſeat ofthe Corbins, of which family 
my worthy Friend 7ho.Corbin Eſq; is the preſent Survivor. What 
this might want in bigne/s (I ſay,) of the former tree, is hard now 
to determine, but ſure it could not want much in height; for the zree 
that could bear near a yard diameter at 75 foot high, may well be 
preſumed to run upat leaſt forty foot higher. 

1. But whether this equall'd it or no, the Firr-trees above men- 
tion'd now ſtanding in that part of Varton which is in the pariſh of 
Norbury, "tis likely may; ſeverall of them being preſumed to be a- 
bout 40 yards high ; but one there is amongſt them, which though 
but 6 yards about, abovethe {purrs; yet runs up to 47 yards, at 
leaſt 7 yards higher then the aforeſaid Wirch-Elm, as was agreed 
upon by the admeaſurement of it by three ſeveral perſons at di- 
ſtin& times : out of which perhaps as wonderfull a piece of timber 
might be cnt, as was out of the Larch-rree mentioned by Pliny, 
brought to Rome with other timber for rebuilding the bridg Nau- 
machiaria in Tiberius Ceſars time, that contained in length 40 
yards or 120 foot, and carryed in thickneſs every way two foot 
from one end to the other ; which the _—_ would nor uſe, 
but commanded it to be laid in a publick place in open view as a 
fingular and miraculous Monument to all poſterity, where it rc- 
mained intire, till the Emperor Nero built his ſtately Amphithea- 


ter*. And yetneither of thele ſeem to equal the Firrs that Cha- }F 


breus mentions were growing in his time in the wood call'd Than- 
nen-wald inthe Territory of Bern,whereof ſome were 2 30 foot, i.e, 
above 76 yards high, exceeding the talleſt of theſe in Szafford-ſbire 
by near 100 foot, orfull 33 yards*, 

32. Beſide the exceſſes ofthe Witch-Elmand other trees in the 
growth of their 7runks, the exce/s of their force alſo in that 
growth, is not altogether unworthy our conſideration ; it not be- 
ing the privilege of the Palm alone, creſcere ſub pondere : whereof 
we have avery eminent inſtance, in an old Witch- Elm growing on 
Powk: Hill near Bentley-Hall, that has embraced and lifted up 
from the ground with the growth of its root a great Stone of at 
leaſt 200 weight, But we need not ſo much wonder at this, 
fince we have all ſeen the roots of trees undermine buildings, (par- 
ticularly thoſe of the tender fry,) which could otherwiſe have 
withſtood not only the batteries of time, but alſo of the greateſt 
attillery, with {mall or no damage: ſogreat is the force of inſen- 
foble motion, in vegetation, as well as Art. Pliny tells us of Stones 
chus embraced and incloſed within Trees; and that carryed about 

C. Plinii 2* Nat. Hift. Lib. 16, cap. 40. * Dominici Chabr.ei Stirp. Schiagraph. 
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women with Child, they prevent abortions, and help them to goe 
out their full time * ; which Ithought fit ro note, tharif any body 
in this Country have faith enough to believe it, they might know - 
whither, upon occaſion, to apply themſelves for a remedy. 

3. Many other accidents there are befide the aforementioned 
that have befallen the Trunks of zrees intheir growth; ſuch as 
that trees of different ſpecies ſhould grow ſo united, as to ſeem 
to be the ſame, at leaſt to grow from the ſame root: whereof 
we have a very remarkable Specimen in the broad-Leſow near 
Chartley,of an Oakand an Aſb that thus grow together ; and in Sr. 
Walter Bagots park thereare many hollies that grow thus conjoyn- 
ed at the root with Oaks. Other trees there are again thar 
though they grow from different roots,are more ſtrangely conjoyn- 
ed ſome height above ground; and theſe both ofthe ſame, and 
different Speciess: ſuch are the two Aſhes in the way betwixc 
Gnoſal and Walton-grange, which though they ifſue out of the 
ground about 8 foot aſunder, yetare joyned by a croſs piece paſ- 
fing between them about 4 foot from the ground ; much after the 
ſame manner, and cauſed I ſuppoſe by the ſame means, as the 
Gallow-tree mentioned in the Hiftory of Oxford-ſbire », Thus 
there is alſo an Aſs and an Elm near preat-Sugnall, though. of 
different /pecies's, and iſſuing from different roots, yet joyned to- 
gether about a foot above ground ; and at Drayton Baſſet, in the 
walk before the Manor, the ſeat of the right Honorable Thomas 
Viſcount Weymouth, there grows an Oak that fo intimately claſps 
a Thorn, that the Thorn ſeems to paſs through it at ſeveral places. 
The Oak is certainly a very old tree, yet the thorn muſt be older, 
for that having the lefler body by much,it could never paſs through 
the greater, but muſt rather be incloſed by it, whence we may con- 
clude (though we know little of the Age of zrees,) that a thorn will 
ſtand as long, ifnot longer then an Oak. Bat theſe are not ſore- 
markable as the former, becauſe their roets not ſo far diſtant; 

34. Other trees there are that grow ſo conjoyned, that they 
ſeem (after the manner of ſome fort of Animals,) to prey upoy 
one another : whereof I was ſhewn a very remarkable inſtance by 
the ingenions William Chetwynd of Rugeley Elq; in a paſture 
ground in the pariſh of Longdon, but by the way fide leading 
from Hanſacre to Brereton, where there grows a very fair holly on 
the bole of an Oak ; and fo there does much ſach another in the 
way berwixt Womborn and Himly near beggers buſh; and in Womborn 
rown near the brook. fide, there growes a 7ew. thus on the top of 
«n Aſs, Burt the moſt ſignal example of this kind, is the large 

* C. Plinii 2" Not. Hiſt, Lib, 16. cap, 39. * Nat, Hift. of Oxfordſb. Chap. 
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fair birch, about the bigneſs of ones thigh, that grows on the bole 
of Oak, in the Lane leading South from Adbaſion Church, which 
has ſent down its roots in fix branches perpendicularly chrough 
the whole length of its zrunk, and faſtened them in the ground, 
which might be ſeen at a hole cut in the bottom of the 02k; hay- 
ing eaten out thebowells of the old tree (as all the reſt will doe, ) 
that firſt gave it life, and then ſupport. All which are occafion'd 
no doubt by the ſeeds of thoſe trees dropt by birds in the mould 
on the boles of the others, that lyes commonly there, and is 
made of the annual rottings of their own leaves. 

35. But ofall the accidents that ever befell the zrunks of trees, 
there is none more unaccountable than their being found. in di- 
vers Countries buryed under ground ; as in many of the maritim 
parts of Holland, Zealand, Frie/land, and Groningland * : ſo on 
the coaſts of England,in Suffolk, near Dunwich” ; in the fenns of 
Lincolnſhire and Torksbire, particularly in the Iſle of Axholm*; and 
on the coaſt of Pembroke-ſhire in Wales *. And not only on the Sea 
ſhores, but alſo in divers inland, and ſometimes up-land Coun- 
tries too, as near Bruges in Flanders; where, as Boetius de Boot 
relates it, they find at ten or twenty ells deep, whole woods of 
zrees, with their trunks, boughs and leaves ſodiſtinaly appearing, 
that one may plainly diſcern the ſeveral kinds of them, and the 
ſeries of leaves which have fallen yearly*. Much after the ſame man- 
ner as Scoockius informes us they find them in the territory of Pe- 
land near Bois leDuc in the province of Brabant »*.And as Wormins 
acquaints us, in the higheſt and moſt craggy mountains of [ce- 
land, where no body dares venture to them, but ſuch as have 
been trained up toclimb precipices from their youth, where too 
they muſt digg ſome ells deep, before they come to them * 

35. In England we have them too in many places far enough 
from the Sea, as in Chatmoſs in Lancaſhire, ſeveral parts of Tork- 
ſhire and Cheſhire, and herein many parts of Staffordſhire : viz, at 
Laynton above mentioned, and the old Pewit pool in the pariſh 
of Norbury; in Shebben-pool in the p? riſh of High Offley; in the moſles 
near Eardley: inthe pariſh of Audley; and near the town of Betley : 
and all theſe inthe high'Countryot the Moorelands. They are found 
too in the lower more Sour herly parts (but theſe ſtill further from 
the Sea)in Cranmoor nearWrotteſley;in rotten-Meddow underWedne/- 
bury-hall ; on Doreley Common in the pariſh of Gnoſall ; in a place 
call'd Peatmoore in thelands of my worthy Friend Mr. Rowland 


'* Mart. Scoockis Tratt. de Turffis cap. 12. " Mr Ray's Obſervat. Topograph &c.p. 7. 
* Sr W*, dales Hiſt. of ing «nd dr the Fenns chap. 27. * Camdens Bri- 
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Frith of T horns; and inthe Moores of Handſworth: and all theſe in 
an in-land County, the neareſt part whereof is at leaſt thirty, and 
ſome ofthe placesabove mentioned, above ffty milesfrom the Sea. 

37. Now what ſort of trees theſe are, whether mineral or ve- 
getable? and if vegetable, of what Species of trees? and if of 
this or that ſpecies, by what means thus buryed ? are great 
difficulties that have diſturb'd many mens thoughts, - and are the 

oints 1 ſhall endeavour to make as clear as I can. That there 
1s a mineral ſubſtance call'd lignum fofſile found in the earth repre- 
' ſenting the fumps, and parts of the zrunks of Trees which never 
grew above ground like other vegetables is very certain; whereof 
icola mentions ſome found in theBiſboprick of Hildeſpeim 4; and 
Pet. Gaſſendu inthe lite of Peireskius tells us of more found ar 
AquaSpartana in ItalyAn.1 637 «, which are thoſe I ſuppoſe Franci- 
ſcus Stellatus Lynceus has written a whole treatiſe of; Aqua Spar- 
tana being in Umbria in Ntaly,where his was found, of ſome parts 
whereof he has given us figures in ao proud and Scoockjus is of 
opinion that many of the ſua þ and trunks of trees found in 
Holland, Zealand, and Frie/land, are of this mineral ſort of wood; 
for which He brings divers reaſons, the cheif whereof are, that 

{t-of them are found without roots or knots ; without the marks 
of any boughs cut off; and that if ever theſe ſubterraneous trees 
had grown in woods (as is preſumed by their numbers) their 
would have been ſome others found befide Firrs and the Pices, 
eſpecially in the Low-Countries, where neither of theſe trees were 
ever known togrow*. 

38. For which very reaſons, but cheifly ſor the /aff, He would 
have us to believe that the zrees we find here (which indeed are 
moſt like Firrs) in the moſes of England, are alſo nothing elſe but 
mineral trees: and the rather here in England than Holland it 
ſelf, becauſe Ceſar (ſays He) in his Commentaries expreſly tells 
us, that there was no firr in Britan. But by Scoockjus's favour 
theſe arguments of his, much leſs any of the reſt alleged in the 
ſame place, are not ſufficiept to bring us over to his opinion : for 
befide that we find ſeveral of theſe trees with their roots joyned 
ro them, and the ſtumps of their branches ifluing from them ; the 
timber of them ſwims in water, which /; feſſile will not doe, 
and is ſtill as lyable to the Axe, Chiſl, Saw, or Plane, as any 
wood whatever: ſo far are theſe trees found in our moſſes here 
| being mineral ſubſtances, and ſo well ſatiſfyed are we that they 
were once vegetables. Much leſs ſtill doth the ſecond argument 
drawn trom Ceſars Commentaries prevail upon us ; for were thar 

a Geo, Agricole de naturs Foſfiliam Lib.7.* Petr. Gaſſeudi vita Peireſkii Lib, 5.ad An. 1637+ 
' Martini Scoockii Traft. de Turſſu cap. 1%. 
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conclufive, by a parity of reaſon we ſhould haveno beech in En- 
'pland: for in the very ſame place Cz/ar alſo tells us, ſpeaking of 
'Bfitan, that there was there, Materia cujuſq generis, ut in Gallia, 
preter abierem et fagum , than which laſt, there is no other wood 
more plentifull, ſo little heed is there to be given tothat ze/timony 
of C ſar. 
39. Yet ſofar has this, with the preſent unlikelyhood that 
firrs were ever natives of England, prevail'd upon ſome ; that be- 
ing fully ſatisfyed that thele ſubterranean trees were once wegeta- 
bles, and the moſt likely of any ſort to be the zrunks of firrs ; they 
have rather fancyed (than that ever they grew here) that they 
were brought hither from forraign parts by ſome vaſt deluge, and 
particularly that of Noah, and laine here eyer fince in theſe /ow 
moſſes, whence the water went off laſt, when God flopped the win- 
dows of heaven, and the fountains of the deep, and cauſed a wind to 
paſs over the earth, that the waters were aſſwaged". Nor ſeems 
It very impoſſible they ſhould lye fo Tong, fince the plenty of 
bitumen wherewith theſe moſſes abound, may well be preſumed 
to have preferved them as'well, as it has the dead carcaſes of the 
tians for thouſands of years. But that whichrenders it un- 
likely, that I fay not impoſſible, they ſhould be brought from 
forraign parts by Noah's flood is, that we ſhould then have found 
them indifferently in all vales alike, in the South as well as North 
of England, than which nothing lefs: for who ever heard of them 
in the wales of Eveſham or Ayleſbury ? in the vales of white or red 
horſe? though as fit for their reception as any of the moſſes afore- 
mention'd. 

4.0. Befide ſuch of theſe zrees as are met with without their 
roots, appear either to have been burnt aſnnder near the ground, 
or are found with the marks of the Axe ſtill remaining npon them 
whereby they were ſever'd from their fooles, which are alfo found 
now ftanding in the ſame poſtare of growth as when the trees ſtood 
npon them, as may plainly be ſeen in Shebben pool in a dry Sum- 
mer when the waters be ſow, where»are the fumps of ſeveral, 
which upon examination I found to be the fame wood with that 
of the trees found at Laynton and the old Pewit pool above men- 
tion'd. And Mr Skrymſber of Aqualat alfotold me he had of 
theſe /tooles in the black Lake near Aqualat meer in the ſame poſ- 
' ture; and fo they are found in the Je of Axholm' ; which are no 
flight arguments thar theſe trees were not farr fetch't, of whatſo- 
ever kind they may be, nor required ſuch a food as that of Noab 
co bring them hither. 

a go _. \ aha Lib, 5 ſub initium. * Gen. chap. 8. V. 1, Philoſoph. 
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41. Which has driven others, who are better ſatisfy'd 
that this moſſ-wood (as ſome call it) grew notfarr from where found, 
than theyare that 'ris Firr,to think it muſt rather be the timber of 
Birches or Alders , trees that delight to grow in ſuch moiſt places, 
which being ſoak't ſo many years in a bituminous turf, may become 
at length ſo well impregnated, as to imitate Firr both in the ſmell 
and burning ; which too are more agreeable to the ſizes of theſe 
ſubterranean trees than Firrs are, there being tew of them found 
above a foot diameter at the butt-end,. whereas Firrs ſometimes 
orow here in England (as may be ſeen at Norbury ) to. be two 
yards in diameter. To which it may be anſwer'd, that one 
reaſon why theſe ſubterranean trees are found ſo ſmall, may be, 
that all what we now find, is only the heart of the tree, which 
was much bigger before the ſapp was conſumed ; which too may 
be the reaſon that though they are commonly found ſmall, yet 
they are very long, ſeveral having been taken up inthe J/e of 
Axholm in Lincolnſhire 3o yards long ; and one not many years 
ſince by Robert Brown of Haxey 36 yards in length beſide the top, 
lying very near its root which ſtood as it grew, from which it was 
burnt aſunder and not cut from it *, as many in this County ſeem 
alſo to have been. 

42. The very length of which treesſeems concluſive enough 
(whatever may be thought of ours in Staffordſhire) that they ne- 
ver were the trunks of Birches or Alders: though I have an argu- 
ment too perhaps altogether as cogent, that ſome of ours in 
Staffordſhire muſt alſo have been Firrs as well as they,there having 
been one of them taken up in Peatmoore by Mr Brown of Footerl 
and ſent ro Captain Lane (who alſo well remembers the thing) 
that had its branches iſſuing from it in a circular form at annual 
diſtances, as all Firrs have, but birches and alders never. Not to 
mention again that in Staffordſhire firrs yet ſeem to grow natu- 
rally Cas was ſhewn 5. the 25of this Chapter )not far from Laynton 
and the old Pewit poole,where they are found underground; which 
perhaps might be young trees not worth notice, when the 0- 
thers were cut down, and have remained fince untouch't to this 
very day. 

4.3. It being plain then that theſe zrees thus found under- 
ground, are neither [ignum fofile, Birches, or Alders; and that 
tis unlikely they ſhould be left in the places they now are, by 
Noab's, or any other flood whatever: it remains only that we ſhew 
the moſt probable cauſe of their being thus buryed in divers parts 
of the Nation, Which that I may doe with all brevity and clear- 


* Philoſoph Tranſat. Numb. 67 end Sr William Dugdale's Hiſt. of Inbanking and draining 
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neſs, I muſt diſtinguiſh between thoſe found near the Sea coafts, 
and thoſe inthe inland Countries ; the former no doubt being over- 
thrown and covered, either by the violent encroachments of the 
Sea if near the ſhoar, as thoſe on the coaſt of Pembrok-ſhire ';and 
the wood that ancient writings mention was a mile and 3 tothe 
Eaft of Dunwich, which is now fo farr in the Sea, and may pofli- 
bly ſome time or other be diſcover'd again in ſucceeding ages by 
ſome raking ſtorm = as thoſe in Pembrok-ſhire were, in the time of 
Hen, 2, Or elſe if further within land in a flat Country fuch as 
the fenns of Lincoln-ſhire, ſuch efte&s may follow from the ftop- 
page of the mouths of Rivers (as the learned Sr. William Dug- 
dale conje&ures ) by vaſt quantityes of Mudd and Sand brought 
into them by Tides, 1o that the waters recoyling and overwhelm- 
* ing ſuch flat Countries, may eaſily ſoloolen the roots of the trees 
by overmuch moiſture, that the next wind muſt needs overthrow 
them, and bury them at length inthe f/th which the Rivers and 
Sea have joyntly contributed ever fince and mix'd with the ſtag- 
nant water, to make ſuch Fenns =. And thus T ſuppoſe the woods 
of Holland and Brabant might be cover'd anciently by the 
choaking ofthe Rhine nearthe Arx Britannica, and ſo in ſome of 
the Moſes and Fenns of England. 

44. But wherethey are found in inland Countryes fenced from 
the Sea with hills; or in Mountainous parts, ſuch as thoſe of 
[celand; the caſe muſt needs be different : whether Firrs are 
foundalone, as tis commonly in Stafford-ſbire; or mixt with 0- 
ther timber, as in ſome parts of Fork-ſbire ; whether burnt, or cut 
oftat the Kerf, as in both places, the ſtumps ſtill remaining in the 
ſame poſture they grew in the firm Earth below the moores. 
That Firrs ſhould be found any where alone, ſeems indeed ſome- 
what odd, there being other timber enough near all the places 
I have yet ſeen, wherethey are ſo found : bur if a relation be 
true that I met with in my travells, which as I was told had 
foundation too in ſome ancient writings in the hands of the right 
Honorable the Lord Vi/ſc. Gormanſton Ar Viſcount of Ireland, the 
caſe is not difficult ; only admitting that theſe Firrs were never 
Natives of England, but planted here (as the ſtory informes us ) 
by the Danes and Norwegians. Who when they had gotten 
good footing in the Land, as they had for many years; like other 
Conquerors endeavoured to make 7his as like their own Country 
as they could, and planted theſe Firrs. Which after they had 
grown for about 200. years, either upon the total deſtrufion of 
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red»; or their final loſs of all dominion Nere alte e death'of 
Hardi-Cantre'; that i&nimoridl Whntever "might ' of then, 
the- trees they "had planred> Were alſo Gur "dd wii, TRE matiy'& 
them ds grewin l6 rivift 14xds' Mds'(1ylig inconventehs For! portage.) 
negletted', and {60 thiis\cover'd 'm Pocefs of 'HR? by arrer- 
ration; Thoſe cutidown uporrtht Hills dl highet: $i6uhigs (zF 
feadyer at hand ) having be#\ſpefir Ut: vers ' uſes, » hay Age &5 
aproe, © ol 699 FDI MAT Tot ifio0 ! 

7 46: For the' better underſtziting Ji an hee Holi TY 
the Reader take noriee; that theo gd Wheb® TREE Webs 
are now (found, when they bod gHtt* OE, "mn eff probabitſt 
were tolerably dry: hnd'; 16 NS cHes wh wink <not 
ſtanding/the moiſture ſhot! ive \the Fg es LR 4s thow,) GS 
tinually ſpent it in' their nowfMlneiit {their I tC EX- 
halationhs ; Whith whe cut down, 'th Le%Bng: no Gp ce fort, 
the valleys at length prew into paoless the TRE df being 
thickend with perpetuall deftrydyidns; 6t?2Earth brod _ iow 
bills ang big her-grounds by Thowers- in! wet,” Lit 
weither, - they came at laſt r&e Moſes a" nh PR, 
the trees as we now find ther?” Which 'FESRe toy Be tHe” AER" Str: 
pinal of many of our Moſes; thetgh ifter'y JOHhCp: ritresſe b 
new graſs and ſedp antually Wowing uponthe rorings: of thie 6 
of the former year, and ſo 6nward? 7 > FO 

46, Othir Moſſed there #8"Wo tail" pon the! age 
ſprings by the like deterrations, &r Falls of 'Rirth at 
rottings'ok the graſs, feds, 8c: growing opon 1 ow _ 
there are ſuch dererrations or' pefpetual 'dijfninbtiohs of all' þi1R 
(except the rocky,) by every ſhower arid! | that they'sM 
grow lower, and the walleys higher ; = Ws A 44/19 
ſtance ( befide thoſe above mention'dC $9 
near the City of Glocefter, where there was': bif he "within a 
mory interpoſed it ſelf to that height 'rwixtit and Cdirr am\ that 
People were wont'to gve up into' the tippet roones GFChurtBlin 
Manor houſe 'to ſee the pinnacles of the” Cathedjal bf Glockft&7? 
whereas after ſome few years they could ſee them onithe'grouki: 


and as T was inform'd by the” Reverend'Pr. Gfep B Refor 
r 


there, and Prebend of Gloce Fry whereas about 't'2* years fee 
they tould ſee our of the C woker, oy at Church dnl fo ro 
the topof the upper windows of the'$; pe, hey cahn ys 
plainly ſee the /eads of the Ts BF aperatt 

Churches, and ſome 'hoyſe in the Town." | $6 greich Tint the 
deterrations from this bill in'a few years; ang noqueſfivit a? 
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from allothers, ia proportion to.the qualities of their reſpe&ive 
viles. Yi Wl 

# 47. Whether the Hifory above mention. (it ſuppoſing firrs 
no natives of England,) or the method dame Nature ſeems to uſe 
in making, Moſfſes and. burying timber, gain belief ofthe Reader, 
ſhall not concern me much, tor if they ſerve: only for his _— 
I am abundantly fſatisfyed : there being many other cauſes aflign- 
able of ſuch waſt of, rimber, and the ſepulture of it ; ſuch as mak- 
ing room for Agriculture, which was done in the inland parts of 
Kent nolonger agoe then our Grandfathers days, where they cut 
it downe and. made. trenches by. the fide. of each tree, and fo 
tumbled it in, its ſale not being worth the portage even there, ſo 
few years agoe ». So they cut and-burn it down (for the greater 
expedition,) at thisdayin Muſcqpy.for the very ſame reaſon, 2s 
I gueſs ſome of this! might be, ſeyeral of the: trees ſtill appearing 
to have been. burnt, though they have lain fo long in theſe Mo/- 
ſes; or elſeif, cut down for uſes, warrs might come on (which 
were ancjently very frequent,) and. prevent, what 'twas defign'd 
for, cither, by the death, of a fingle perſon, or ruin of a Family; 
ſa:the timber. ſtill lying, where 'twas firſt fell'd, might quickly be 
overgrown, . and at length forgotten. 

48. Which how ſoqn it will be done, and how faſt theſe Moſ+ 
es, grow,, we have. a, clear eyidence..in a parcell of timber cut 
down near Biſhops-Cafile in the, County of Salop by Sr. Robert 
Howard in the late civil Warr, which as the Reverend and learn- 
ed Mr, Obadiah Walker ar a of Univerſity College told me, be- 
ing ngglatied by reaſon of the warr, in fix years time was half 
overgrown by ſuch, a moſs where, it lay ; though by the way it 
muſt be .ngted, that. ſuch weighty bodys as timber, fink much 
more in proportion the firſt years, thanever they doe after: for 
it is probable-from another in/{gnce, communicated by the ſame 
ko pexſon, that theſe moſſes doe not riſe much aboye an inch 
ina year,. from a lumpot Coynes of Edward the fourth of England 
(ſuppoſed to be loſt in 2 purſe or cloth now rotted away,) taken 
up 1n ſuch a moſs in Torksbire 18 foot deep, which being abour 
200 years fince,, whoever pleaſes to compute it, will find thax 
this moſs grew but abaut one toot in eleyen years, i. e. But one 
inch per annum and w proxime. 

o: 497 Figperre, have confider'd trunks of trees in the whole 
EXLevn: jp 3 tus next look into them, and there we 


hall find, Ps as. odd Phenomena as. any attending, the for- 
mer ; wicneſ | 
it 


els a.rotten Crab-Tree(which I (hall not reckon amongſt 
fxtit trees; . it growing wild,) cleft aſunder by a ſervant of Francis, 
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Þ Chap. VI of STAEFORD-SHIRE, 41 
| Wofferftan Eſq; ſomewhere in-the grounds near Starfold, a pitt 
whereof he ſent me hither'to Oxford; wheten! there are&ſeyeral 
cylindraceous cavities generally 'runing patallel with' the prain 
of the! wood, except' where they communicate with one another, 
and where the entrance is into them; and.theſe forthe moſt part 
fill'd with pel/trs or Cartrages ofthe ſame forte; ofanvintl, and 
ſometimes of an inch and'; long; miade not bf the'/edve? of the 
ſame. rree wound up cloſe together,-as Mr. Wolferflan thought; but 
plainly - of the' Roſe ; (though they.are ſo little ſcrupatons in the 
choiſe of their leaves, that they will ſometimes'make ule of ex6: 
tic plants ;) the fide" leaves always being of '#n oblong fgure,and 
thoſeof the ends round, but betit ro a corvexity. at one cd, 'ahd 
a concavity at the other; the namber of! bath 'ahtertain; all 
which ifthe Reader pleafe to/ look- back"to Tab) 14 Fige"7; He 
may ſee repreſented in Sculpture? where'is thews' the piece of 
rotten Crabb-tree.' b, a fingle Caytrave. c,' one of the” fide Teaves:/ 
Þ and 4. one of the end leaves; both as: eatewout'ofthe Roſe. leaf 
"S 2re, which how performed ;' by what Anima; and for whit prir- 
FF poſe; remains next to be confidered, -- 177 NV! 1 
50, Wherein I ſhall be ſhort; the main having beet diſcoverd 
already. by Dr. Edmnd-King (whohad —_ Tent hirf 
in a piece of old Filtow by Srv 7ohn- Bernhard of Northam tor- 
| ftire,) and Francis Willoughby Eſq i who had' them ſhewn him: by? 
S one Mr. Szell near Afrop inthe fare County,: alfo in old willow 
{ who unfolding the leayes and examining the mfide of the Carty #: 
ges, found inthe concave end of lome of then, "white mapgors, Hy 
others great numbers of mites, ''&o, By which mapgors, being) 
kept till Summer, they - found the whole- operation to have beers 
performed by bees, to ſecure their #2ps, and fuch proviſion as' is' 
neceſlary for the Nymphe (4. e. when they become maggots, ) it 
winter; Which in Summer all rurned to bets, eat rheir' way forth,” 
and ſo took their flight ', Of the corruprianof which bee-mapgots' 
&$ or Aymphe, when they happen to '\miſcarry, aro bred {ſ#ys Mr. 
= Willoughby ) 1. Little hexapodes',22:' Maggots whitly produce fyes 
| 3, mites, Which produce: perhaps millipedes, Xylopthori-ot vermes 
 erborei, 'or Scolopendre, fuch as were'indeed found-inithis rotten 
W Crabb-tree by Mr Wolferfan, and thought ro be theoperotors of theſe | 
3 Cartrages'*; but had he kept any totheir dhe time; /he would have\ 
| found ſomeof the Nympheſturned t6 bees,and fomeofthameoerape-). 
FF <d intomitzes,&c.AsTafter did as in'theCarrrageat f.Thete having 
TS all:fings like other bees Dr.. King thought no other then the 'comr- ) 
JH on bee ; but Mr. Willoughby more nicely conſidering their /bape 


| 
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and fortipes, would-not allow-them to be:the common: hony:bee * y 
yet does not afligne of, wharx, ſpecies itis; which -I wander at, ſince 
upon an ordinary fearch he might have quickly found:it to be the 
Muſca apiformis, which indeed is of a latger:(jſethag! the: common = 
bee, has a ſort of fling,| but a;yery imperiefk one, leſs virulent by 
much than, thole., of hony-bees;::; which:being all'}. have to add 
Caboye the\neceflary-geſcription,) morethan what has been diſ: 
coverd by Dr, AKing;Dr, Lifter,and Mr. #ilfoug bby inthe Phileſophi: 
cal Tranſaftions *,| and the. Zournat des! Scauans "1/1 'referr:the 
Reader thither for further intelligence.; i- | 41503 to od 
!.-51:..Yet more ſtrapgely than-cheſe, haye-other;| Animals been 
found: in, the, body. of 4. tree fomewhere \near Biddu/ph, whers - 
two workmen ſawing the, body of a. ſolid Oak, (one ofithematlengrh 
perceived -b/oog to follpw' the Sax; which: though irfſtartled them 
nota little,,'yet reſolving to. goe;on 'and ſee the iſſue; when they 
had curt'on. tothe end,of the .-bat?, they ſplitit;aſyunder, and: 
found the Saw had paſt through- the body of a\Hardi/bjew. or 
Nurſrow (as they: here: call them,) i i-:e. a feld-mouſe, two others 
that lay by ir, cſcaping awayalive as ſoon as the tree was ſplit; 
which being examind;and found in-all parts. ſound; the; caſe-re- 
mains an inexplicable: riddle toall thereabour to this very day. 
But me-thinks to any one that" conſiders the ſuperſtitious Cuſtom 
they have in this Country of making Nur/row-trees for the cure of 
unaccountable /we/lings in their Cattle, the thing ſhould not' ſeem 
ſtrange. For to make any tree, whether Oak; Afb,or Eln(it beingin- 
difterent which) -a Nufſrow-tree, they catch one or | more of theſe 
mice (which they fancy bite their Carrie, and make them (well,) 
and having bored a hole to the center in the body of the zree, they 
put the mice in, and then drive a pegg in/ after themotf the ſame 
wood, where they ſtarving at laſt, communicat forſooth ſuch a 
virtue to the tree, that Cazzle thus ſwoln being whipt with the 
boughs of ir, preſently recover: of which zrees they have not ſo 
many neither ( though ſo eaſily; made, 'but that at-ſome places 
they goe 8or 10' miles to procure this remedy. 

52, Now though it may be improbable enongh that the /wel- 
lings of their Cattle atiſes from the bitts of theſe mice, bur rather 
from the Sting of the Bupreftis or Burſi-cow ; the Pityocampe of 
Dioſcorides »; the 4 ary. of Ariſtotle* ; or thoſe red Phalan- 

ious ſpiders like Cantharides mention'd. by Moufet ”; all which 
= been obſerved to be pernicious to Cattle: yet what hinders 
Cfince 'tis apprehended that theſe mice do it,) bur one' may well 


: Fhildes, Tranſatt, Num. 65. 74. 160. * Tournal der Scavent Tune 22. 1682. 
 * Dioſcorid. de Material, Medicina. Lib. 6. cap. $8, * Ariſftot. dr Hiſt, Animal. Lib. $. 
ap. 24s ! Tho, Moufeti Inſet}. Theatri Lib. 2, cap. 1%. | _ 
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imagin, that ſome perſon not farr diſtant might according to-the 
ſaperſtirious cu/fom of the Country make this Oak Cunknown either 


- | to the owner or workmen ) a Nurſrow-tree but a little before it came 


to be cut down and fawn aſunder, by pegging in theſe mice: Juſt 
as the Iriſh ſerve the Connoug h worm (Cafſort of Catterpiller ) which 
they think poy/ons their Cattle, though ithave no poyſonin't, which 
they ſhut upin a hole thus bored in a tree, where when the worm 
is dead, the bark& leaves of that tree bruiſed and ſteeped in water, 
and given to the Cattle they apprehend thus poyſoned, ever af- 
ter gives them an infallible cure*. To whichlet me add the ſu- 
perſiitious veneration that ſome People give in this Country, eſpe- 
cially in the Moorelands among(t the ancienter ſort, and ſome- 
rimes thoſe of pretty good faſhion too, to the Fraxinus /ylveſtris 
or Quicken-tree, which they firmly believe will certainly preſerve 
them from all faſcinations, and evill ſpirits; upon which account 
many are very carefull to have a walking flaff of it, and will 
ſtick the boughs of it about their bedds. Bur of theſe zrifles, 1 
fear, more than enough. 

53. Whichis all concerning whole trees and their trunks, but 
that in generall the timber of this Country (though much of it has 
been deſtroyed of late years ) is as large and good perhaps as 
in any part of England; witneſs the very great quantity of very 
good zimber in the a of the right Worſhipfull Sr. Walter Bagot, 
amongſt which the Qyeche-Oaks are very remarkable : But the 
timber that ſurpaſſes all in the County, both for quantity, great- 
neſs, and cocdnehs, is that in the park at Madeley- Manor, the 
ſear of that courteous and generous Gentleman John Offley Eſq ; 
which in memory of his many and ſignal favours, 1s here engraven 
Tab. 16. where in the firſt place, there is ſo much, that as ir 
has been computed by indifferent judges, the whole has been 
thought > 2 0000 pounds ſterling; out of which might be cul- 
led 1000 trees, worth 8000 pounds; and out of thele again 100, 
that ſcarce would be fold for 1500 pounds; Notro mention the 
great quantities of excellent timber, to be ſeen in many other 
parks all over the County. h 

54, Befide the unuſual accidents of whole trees and theix 
trunks, there are ſome alſo which have happend to their bran- 
ches, fruits, and leaves; amongſt which I cannot but reckon a 
great parcell of Matrices or Inſe&-husks of the dure irmes kind, 
adhering not only to the underfide as uſually, but fer quite 
round a branch of Thorn, found (and given me by the Worſhip- 
full Capt. Tho. Lane of Bentley Eſq. at great. Sarden: which 
are not the excre/cencies, much leſs the fruit or berries of any 
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tree, as the Scarlet-Fermes has been too long beleived to be of the 
Tex, but artificial things contiguous to the plants, made tl;ere by 
Inſefsto preſerve their Eggs and nouriſh their young, as has been 
clearly demonſtrated by the learned Dr. Lifter* , a man wonder- 
fully happy both in natural diſcoveries, and impoſing ſuitable 
names, as he has done to theſe of Patellz Kermi-formes, from 
their form, and manner of ſticking to the branches of many ſorts 
of Vegetables, juſt as patellz do torocks; and their giving a purple 
or murrey tin&ure ; which they performe beſt when the Inſe&? 
1s in vermiculo: for when the Inſe comes to maturity, the Husk 
grows dry, and the dye ſeems to be ſpent, as it was in theſe of 
Sarden before 1 had them, ſo that I could neither tell what colour 
they yeilded, nor what [nſe they might be made by; if by the 
bee-kind, it muſt be a wonderfull ſmall one. the pate/lz of ours 
being much ſmaller, than any of thoſe deſcribed by Dr. Liſter. 

55, Yet the ſame Dr. Lifter as fortunate as he has beenin the 
above mention'd diſcovery; as himſelf confefles, could never di- 
ſcern (whatever diligence he uſed ) any Eggs in the center of 
that by-fruit that grows on the leaves of the Oak, which wecall 
Galls, or Oak balls ; but a worm conſtantly, even at their very 
firſt appearance *; not doubting however but that diligence would 
ſome time or other diſcoyer the Eggs themſelves : which was in- 
deed happily done An. 1680 by that curious Obſerver Walter 
Chetwynd Eſq; now high-Sherriff of the County and his ingeni- 
ous Chaplain Mr. Charles King Student of Ch. Ch, who by the 
help of a Microſcope obſerved ſeveral minute Eggs ina ſmall Oak- 
ball,*taken from the ribbe on the back fide of an 0ak-leaf gather'd 
in the field below ÞgeFFre houſe; whence it plainly appears that 
though it be true that theſe by-fruits doe grow up together with 
their reſpe&ive worms in them, from ſmall beginings till they arrive 
at their perte@ion;and that theſe worms are furniſhed with food in, 
and from them: ' yet that neither the p/ants on which they grow, 
nor theif excreſcenſces, doe any way contribute to the generation of 
theſe in/eFs,as Redi imagin'd< ;'but that they have their origin 
trom a parent-Inſef which firlt fix'd its Egg, where the Gall roſe 
and included ir. 

56. As the accidents attending the leaves of herbs and fbrubbs, 
were cheifly in their variation from the ordinary colour, fo it is in 
trees ; and I ſuppoſe may be met with, one where or other, in 
. Umoſt all kinds of them, Near Hammerwigh in the high-way 

growing 'over a pond, 1found a Holly-/farub bearing leaves prettily 
edg'd with yellow; and was told of others near /ittle-A/ton ſtri- 
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ped with the ſame colour, whereof we have plenty here at 
the Phyſick-garden at Oxon; and in the fine gardens at {ngeftre, 
the leſſer Maple grows thus curiouſly ſtriped. Nor doe theſe 
ſtripings only afte&t the inferior ſorts of trees, but timber trees 
alſo, as may be ſeen in a large Aſs that grows in the hedgrow 
(by the. high-way fide) of the ſame cloſe where the great witch- 
Eln abovemention'd. formerly grew , near Kield-hall, whoſe 
leaves are ſome of them all white, Cwhence it enjoyes the name of 
the white-Aſ>)others ſtriped both white and green, Andinthe 
Park, of the right Worſhipfull Sr. Walter Bagot Baronet, one of 
| the nobleſt promoters of this de/ſigne, whoſe ancient and well fituat 
houſe at Blithefield is here annext Zab. 17. there growes an 0ak 
near the HilE-fiile with juſt ſuch leaves as his Af at Field, part 
of them all white, and part white and green : which how it comes 
to paſs that plants thus vary in the colours of their leaves, has 
been ſo often taught already that it would be nauſeous to repeat 
it, therefore no more of it here. h 
57. Aſter the Zimber, I proceed next to the Fruit-trees of this 
County that have any thing extraordinary either in their growth, 
flowers, or fruit ; for the firſt whereof, there is an appletree with- 
in the moat of the Par/onage houſe at Leigh, that ſpreadsfrom: 
boughs end to boughs end x7 or 18 yards; in circnmferencs; 
ſwppoſing themto ſpread uniformly, 54 yards; ſhading indry: 
weather, and dropping in wet, upon 244 ſquare yards ofground; 
under which, allowing 3 ſquare yards for a horſe to ſtandon (3 
yards long, and one broad, ſeeming a competent propartian}: 
and 4 ſquare feet fora Man; above eighty Horftmen, or 5.4.9 Foot+ 
men may beſheltered} from the injuries ether 'of Sun or rain; al 
vaſt number tor an Applerree; yer ;the quantity of fruit.it ſome- 
times bears, ſeems equally ro demonſtrate the exceſs:qt its greats! 
neſs, it having born ſome years:no leſs then '5o ſtrike of apples. 
To which let meadd the odd growth of an old pear-tree in that 
part of Warton whichis in the:Parifh of Forton in the 'Hortyard. 
of Edward Low oftharovillage,; which though: fallen flat on the; 
ground, has's or'7 \young trees ſprung perpendicularly out: of the 
body of it; in right angles, as it.lyes in plano Horizontis;each, ane 
with another. a toori in diamerer, 'and moſt of them 40 foot 
high. ES | | | 
| 's 8. As for trees that have any thing remarkable in. theis 
flowering, the Peartree at Colmoore at the houſe of the: heirs of Mr, 
Thomas Hawe, ſeems. to be very extraordinary; which (like G/ax 
Ronbury thorn), though in froſt and ſnow, puts torth- bloſſoms at 
Chbriſtmaſs : and foe does a peartree in the'gardens belonging £9 
4 Nat. Hiſt. of Oxfordſh. Chap, G.$.38. the, 7.8 13, I4s 15- % 
| c 
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the Cafile here at Oxford : now what ſhould occafion the early 
flowering of this tree, ſo long before other trees of its kind, is hard 
to determine, this overforwardneſs ſeeming rather to argue an 
exceſs of vigor, than an efte&t of weakneſs; though it be worthy 
notice that all friped trees, which are fickand diſeaſed, doe put 
forth their /eaves and bloſſoms ſooner, than others of their kind: 
but ſhould we rather grant it to be an exce/s of ftrength, it may 
nevertheleſs (as all extremes are) be a wice in the zree, it being 
commonly found in many other trees, that are over early and 
luxuriantin their produftion of fowers, that they bear little fruit, 
as I have ground to ſuſpeG neither of theſe doe. 

59. Quite contrary to a peartree I ſaw at one Fane Arnoldsat 
Hamſlall Ridware, that bloſſoms and alſo bears twice in a year ; 
When I ſaw it ge ty An. 1680, it had large pears on it, and 
the bloſſoms at the ſame time for the ſecond Crop, which they 
told me would not be ripe till about Michaelmaſs, and thus it 
does every year, like thoſe mentioned in Oxfordſhire * : which how 
it ſhould come to paſs, 1 canno way divine, unleſs it ſhould a- 
riſe from a ſtrange unaccountable mixture which may ſometimes 
happen betwixt the' woods of the graft and the /ock; when 
either an early fruit is grafted upon a /ate ſtock ; or a /ate fruit 
upon an early ſtock; the woods whereof growing up joyntly to- 
gether, yet ſo as not to mix Sapveſſells, may both ponn rob 
in their reſpeCive ſeaſons: as I have ſeen the ſame tree doe VUray- 

es, and Limmonstogether, and not only upon the ſame branch, 
=; inthe ſame individual fruit, part of it being an Orange and 
part a Limmon: whereinI am the more confirm'd, the firit and 
ſecond cropof ſuch zrees as theſe, ſeeming moſt commonly of dit- 
ferent ek atleaſt are ot quite different fizes, the laſt Crop 
beingalways leſs than the firſt. Icnps 1655) 
60, And this had been all concerning fruit-trees, but that I 
think it worthy notice that all ſorts] of-fruits both in Hortyards 
and Gardens are cultivated here 'of late years, much; more than 
anciently they were, and at ſome places to that height, that they 
ſeem to endeavour to equal the beſt planted-Counties. 'For Ap- 
ples 1 ſhall inſtance in the pariſh of Arfey; where all the grounds 
and hedges are planted, much after the manner of Worce/fter-ſhire 
(into which indeed it runs with a long nook) there being ſcarce a 
Cottage that has not ſome proportionable plantation belonging to 
it, having all ſorts of Pippins of the beſt, and ſo of other fruit; the 
Red-fireak indeed thrives not over well with them, but the Jenner 
Moyle exceedingly, inſomuch that 'tis thought that were not 
their fruit ſold abroad, they could make in this pariſSat leſt 200. 


* Nat, Hiſt. of Oxferdire Chap. 6. $. 86. 
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Hog ſheads of Cider per Annum, whereof I drank ſome that was 
excellent inits kind, at the right Worſhipfull Sr. Henry Lyttle- 
ton's Baronet, a worthy Patron of this work, | 

61. And for Cherries, the plantations at Packington upon the 
eſtate of the Worſhiptull —— Gage Eſq; are ſo very extraordi- 
nary, that they ſeem even to vye with Kent it ſelf; the Trees be- 
ing all planted in the Quincunx order, thriveing well, and pro- 
ducing fair and well caſted fruit ;. and this not for a little ſpor or 
two, but in as large gardens asI have ſeen any where, there bein 
one wholy of Cherries, of 23 Acres, . And for fruits of the Par- 
terre or Houſe-Gardens, there are as choiſe at Ingeftre; as in moſt 
gardens of the South ; rhough I think the greateſt variety of all 
kinds is tobe found in the Gardens of the Worſhipfull Rowland 
Okeover of Okeover Eſq; one of the riobleſt Encourapers of this 
work, whole ancient Seat is here repreſented 7ab. 18. where 
there are now growing 60 different ſorts of Apples; 20 ſorts of 
Pears ;, 16 \orts of Cherries; 35 ſorts of Apricots, and other 


plumms; and 7 ſorts of Neftrons and Peaches; of all which I have 


Catalogues by me: but haveing already (1 fear) tired the Reader 
with too tediouſe a travell through the vegetable Kingdom, 1 for- 


bear their recitall, and proceed with all ſpeed tothe Animal-one. 


Ff2 CHAP, VIL 
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CHAP. VILE 
Of Brutes. 


t, Nder the title of Brutes I comprehend (as in Oxford- 
| ſhire) all Animals whatever that have ſenſe and /oco- 


motion, except the rational ; whether they are the in. 
habitants of the Air, Water, or Earth ; ſuch as Birds, Inſefs, 
Fiſhrs, Repriles, and Quadrupeds: in the handling whereot as in 
the Chapter of Formed Stones, 1 ſhall perlue the Method of the 
whole work; and trear firſt of fach as have their abode in the Air; 
then deſcend ro the Mmhbabitants of the Waters; andlaſtly con- 
clude with the rerre/trial Animals; and in each of theſe. /pecies 
Cab in'the former Chapter) I ſhall confider only ſuch, as 


are 


| x, either Wholy undeferibed, by any Author 1 have yet 

| met with; or 

| 2, have not been noted by the learned Mr, Willughby 

] or Mr. Rayto be indigene of this County; or | 

3. have had very extraordinary accidents attending 
them, 


S. 


Which if ſufficient for a Chapter in the ſmall County of Oxford, 
there is no great danger but they may be ſo in this, without ad- 
dition of what relates to rational Animals, which I ſhall therefore 
reſerve for the ſucceeding Chapter, And firſt of the Birds of this 
County, _ - 

2. Which have been ſo nicely inquired into, by the learned 
and indefatigable Mr. Willughby and Mr. Ray, that I have met 
with but two that Ican ſafely ſay are wholy «ndeſcribed ; which 
are I, a ſort of Swan they have upon the Trent near Rugeley, 
whole leggs are never black, or rather of that leaden colour which 
other Swans are ; but of a bluſhy red like thoſe of a tame Gooſe, 
whence I think I may take the boldneſs to give it the Fpither of 
Cygnus Anſeroides, Theſe at firſt indeed I thought might be 
Hoopers or wild-Swans whole teet are not black, but of a dusky yel- 
low; but when I underſtqod that they were as large and white 
as the tame Swan, which the wild-Swan is not; and as the in- 
genious Mr. Chetwynd of Rugeley told me, that the Cygnets of 
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ſome of theſe were as white as the o/d ones ; I could not then but 
conclude, but it muſt be a different kind from any yet deſcribed 
in any Author I can find. To which perhaps I might add a- 
nother whole-footed water fowle that they have about Amerton, 
which they call French geeſe, and no queſtion they are of the 
Gooſe kind, differing in nothing from the common, but in the bil! 
which is black, and in the noiſe it makes, which is like that of a 
Bittern: But inall probability it is the Anſer. Cygnoides Guineen- 
ſis*, fo call'd I ſuppoſe from.the blacknefs ofirs bill, though I do 
not find in Authors it has the voice of a Bittern. 

3. Much more ſure am I that acloven-footed water-fowle, a fort of 
Loone or Doucker ſhewn me by my worthy Friend Francis Wolfer- 


fan Elq; in his Parlour at Stazfold, bur killd at Comberford, is 


an undeſcribed bird: for though it agree with other Loons, in 


| havinga narrow ſtraight ſharp-pointed bill, no tail, ſmall ſhort 


wings diſproportionable to the body, and the /eggs ſet on ſo near 
the rump, and ſo far from the center of gravity 1n the bird, that it 
can neither fly, nor conveniently walk; but ſeems wholy con- 
trived for quick ſwiming and ealy diving ;- which is alſo farther 
evident fromits broad flat lepgs and fnned toes, which though 
not webbd together, yet have lateral membrans all along both 
fides of them, and broad claws like human nails: though I ſay in 
all theſe it agree with thecloven-footed, fin-toed Douckers that want 
tailes (for there arc ſome that have them) yer it differs in the: head 
from all others I ever ſaw, orcould-meer in the books ; it not be- 
ing only creed, and horned, with two long tuffts of feathers, fet 
on about the crown of the head : but adorned alſo underneath 
the throat with two as remarkable tuffts hanging down like an 
old: faſhion'd divided beard asin Tab. 22 ' Fig. 1. whence it may 
juitly claim the name of Colymbus criftatus cornutus barbatus, it 
being quite different, if we may beleive the Cut, from the creſted 
Lnon of Aldrovand*; and the horned one of Mr. Willughby <, 
which has longer wings ; and /egys notſet on fo near the rump, 
as this has. 

4. But of unuſual Birds not noted by Mr. Willughby to be in- 
dipenz of this Canty, there are ſeveral that have, and are dayly 
niet with, whereof ſome of the zau4owys, or greater rapacious di- 
urnal kind, witneſs the Zeagle in Beaudeſarr Hatl killd in the 


park: ſomeot the leffer rapacious kinds, have been alſo found 


here ; ſuch as the Lanixs or Collurio, ſuſpefted tobe the Tyrannas 
of Ariftotle, the Butcher-bird or Wierangel, here called the Shriek or 
French-Pye, whereof there was one Killd at Serſcot inthe pariſh 


« Ar. HWillughby's Ornithology, Book. 2. Seft. 6. Ademb; x. Chap, 2. F. 5+ » Uh. 
Aldrovand, Ornothol, lib. 19, cap. 52. * Willugh'y s ul 
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of Tamworth, inthe eſtate of the right Honorable the Lord V/7/c. 
Maſſereen.There is0f themalſoin Needwood, and in Bramſball park, 
they are ofthe colour and bigneſs of a Thruſh, and moſt commonly 
feed upon Inſerts ; yet often they prey not only upon ſmall birds, 
but even Thruſhes themſelves, upon which account they have 
ſometimes been reclaymed by Falconers to fly at ſmall game, And 
for birds with ſtreighter, or leſs hooked bills, of the poultry kind, 
that feed on leaves and berries; the Vrogallus minor, the Heath- 
cock, Grous, or black-game, is frequent here amongſt the moun- 
rains in the Moorlands ; and fo is the Lagopus altera Plinii, in 
ſome places call'd the Gorcock, here the red-game, which lye on 
the very tops of the mountains, but are not quite ſo common, 
whence more eſteemed than the former : faid only to be found 
here, in the Peak of Darby, and mountains of ales ; but Mr. 
Willug bby ſays they have them too, in Weſtmorland and Tork- 
red, | 
5. Of unuſual ſmall birds here are alſo ſeveral, both of the 
ſoit and ſlender, and the ſhort hard beak'd kinds; ſuch as the 
Hirundo apus or black Martin, here call'd the Martlet, which 1 
beleive indeed is the bird intended by that name in Heraldry, and 
not the Hirundo agreftis ſive ruſtica Plinii, it having ſo very long 
wings, and ſo ſhort leggs and ſmall feet, that it cannot eafily riſe 
from the ground unleſs it be very plain, and free from graſs ; 
wherefore it either always flyes, or fits upon the tops of Chatches, 
Towers, or elſe hangs on other ancient buildings by its ſharp claws, 
from which it falls and fo take flight : of theſ: I ſaw at Share ſhall, 
near Hilton, and Beaudeſart ; where too in a Quarry near the 
houſe, I ſaw the Hirundo riparia or ground Martin, of a dark-dun 
or Mouſe-colour, which is the leaſt of all the Swallow kind, and 
makes holes into the ſides of banks and cliffs about a yard forward 
in plano Horizontis, where it builds its neſt. To which add the 
Fringilla montana ſtve Montifringilla, the 'Oezann of al ry the 
Brambling or mountain Chafinch, of the ſhort hard beak'd kind ; 
found plentifully about Yenice, and deſcribed by Mr Willughby * , 
but rarely in England; this I have, was kill'd and given =, an | 
ingenious Mr, Miller Vicar of Wednesbury near the Vicaridg houſe. 
Nor muſt the Coccothrauftes or Groſs-beak be forgotten, a bird 
ſays Mr. Willugbby rare in England*, yet found and kill'd ſome- 
where about Madeley-Manor, and now in the poſſeſſion of the vir- 
tuous Madam Offley, a Lady that has an excellent artifice in pre- 
ſerving birds, | 


6, And of unuſual birds frequenting the water, here are alſo 


4 Orni Book. 2. Set. 1. chay. 12.5, 7, * Ibid. Bock, . Seb. 2. menb. 2. Chap. 6. 
$. 2. * Ibid. k, 2+ Seth, 2 Momb, x. Chap, 1:$ I. Y , 
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divers kinds, ſome of them cloven footed and piſcivorous, though 
they build their neſts on the tops of trees,; as the Ardea cineres 
or common Heron or Heron/haw, whereof I- ſaw divers fiting on 
the tops of the higheſt trees in Norbury park. Bdlogius indeed 
denyes that they breed in England, but there arc many other 
inſtances whereby he may be, confated- beſide this, in divers 
parts of the Nation, though this I think is the beſt in this County. 
The Colymbus _ the great Loon or Arsfoot is alſo found in this 
County, whereof I had one given me by the Honorable Lady Zane 
Leveſon Gower, kill'd ſomewhere near Trentham, in all Parts Cor- 
reſponding with the cloven-foored fin-toed Loones without railes, 
Jefribed as aboveF. 3. of this Ehapter. Ofwhole footed water 
fowle the Avoſetta Italorum or Recurviroftra, is alſo found here, 
as well as in the Eaſtern parts of Norfolk, and Suffolk, there ha- 
ving been of them &/{ at the black-Lakes near Agqualat, eight of 
them being ſeen firſt inthe morning, and but fix at night when 
they ſhot ; which needs nb other deſcription, hut that its bill is 
reflext upward, which is peculiar to this bird, ending in a thin 
flender weak point, ſomewhat of the confiſtence and ſtrength of 
aIhale-boneof the ſame ſize. + DE 

7. But the ſtrangeſt whole-footed water fowle that frequents this 
County is the Laris Cinereus Ornithologi, the Larus cinereus ters © 
tius Aldrovandi, and the Cepphus'of Geſner and Turner «; in ſome 
Counties call'd the black:Cap, in others the Sea-or Mire-Crow, here 
the Pewit ; which being of the migratory kind, come annually ro 
certain pooles in the Eſtate of the right Worſhipfull Sr. Charles 
Skrymſber Knight to build and breed, and to no other Eſtate in, 
or neer the County, butofthis Family, to which th ey have belong'd 
altra hominum memoriam, and-never moved from it, though they 
have changed their ation often, They anciently came to the 
old Pewit poole abave mentiond* ,, about 3 amile S. W. of Nor- 
bury Church, but it being their frange quality (as the whole Fa- 
mily will tell -you; to: whom 1 teferr the \Reader for the following 
relation) to bediftarbd and remove uponthe death of the. bead of 
it, as they did within memory, upon the death of Zames Skryme« 


ſoer 'Elq ; to Offiey-Moſs near Woeds-Eves, which Moſs| though 


containing two Gentlemans land, yet (which is very remarkable) 
the Pewits did diſcern betwixt the one andithe other; and build 
only on the Land of the next heir John Skrym/ber Eſq; fo. wholy 
are they addiQed. to this family, Ris | 1 

8. At which Mo/s they. ontinued aþout three years, and then 
removed to the old pemit poole again, where racy continued to the 


8 Cour. Geſneri de Avibui Lib. 3. > Vg-fupra Chap.» 6. $5. 361 40:4, 11.11) 0 fl 
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death of the ſaid John SkrymſberEſq ; which happening on the Ewe 
to our Lady-day, the very time when they are laying their Epps, 
yet ſo concern'd were they at this Gentlemans death, that not- 
withſtanding this tye of the Law of Nature, which has ever been 
held to be univerſal and perpetual, they left their nef and Fpgs ; 
and though they made ſome attempts of laying again at Offey- 


Meſs, yet they were ſtill ſo diſturbd that they bred not ar all 


that year. Thenext year after they went to Aqualat, to another 
Gentlemans Eſtate of the ſame family (where thongh tempted 
to ſtay with all the care imaginable) yet continued there but two 
years, and then returned again to another poole of the next heir 
of John Skrymſher deceaſed, call'd Shebben poole inthe pariſh of 
high Offley where they continue to this day, and ſeem to be the 
propriety, as I may fay (though a wild-fowle_) of the right Wor- 
ſhipfull Sr. Charles Skrymſber Knight, their preſent Lord and 
maſter, 

9. But being of the migratory kind, their firſt appearance is 
not till about the latter end of February, and then in number ſcarce 
above fix, which come as it were as harbingers to thereſt, to ſee 
whether the Hafts or lands in the pooles (upon which they build 
their neaſts) be prepared for them ; but theſe never ſo much as 
lighten, but fly over the poole ſcarce ſtaying an hour : about the fixth 
of March following, there comes a pretty conſiderable flight, of a 
hundred or more, and then they alight on the hafts, and ſtay all 
day, but are gon againat night, - Aboutour Lady-Day, or ſooner 
in a forward Spring, they come to ſtay for good, otherwiſe not till 
the beginning of April, when they build their nefs,, which they 
make not of ſticks, but heath and ruſhes, making them but ſhal- 
low, and laying generally but 4 eggs, 3 and's morerarely, which 
are about the bignes of a ſmall Hen-egg. The Hafts or. lands. 
are prepared for them between Michaelmaſs and Chriſtmaſs, by 
cutting down the reeds and ruſhes, and putting them, afide'in the 
nooks and corners of the hafts,' and in the valleys to make them 
level; for ſhould they be permitted to rot on'the [ands, the Pe- 
wits would not endurethem, © OMe Ct 1 por * 

1 0, After three wecksficting the young ones are hatch't, and a- 
bout a month after are almoſt ready to flye, which uſually 
happens on the third of Zune, when the Proprietor of the poole 
orders them to be driven and catch'd,'the ' Gentry comeing in 
from all parts to.ſee theſport ; the manner thus. 'They pitch: a 
Rabbit-net on the bank fide, in the moſt convenient place over 
againſt the hafts, tKy Net in the middle being about ten yards 
from the fide, but cloſe at the ends in the manner of a bow; then 
fix or ſeven Men wade into the pooje beyond the Pewits, _ 
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Chap. VIL Of STAFFORD-SHIRE. 272 
againſt the Net, with longſtaves, and drive them ffom the hafts, 
whence they all iwimto the bank fide, and landing run like Lap- 
wings into the Net, where people ſtanding ready, take: them up, 
and put them into two penns made: within the bow of the Net, 
which are built round, about 3 yards Diameter, and a yard high 
or ſomwhart better, with ſmall-ſtakes driven into theground in 
acircle, and interwoven with broom and other raddles, as -in 
Tab. 19. at the bottom whereof is repreſented in Sculpture, the 
poole, and whole method of taking theſe Pewits ; an Norbury 
Manor at the top, the ſeatof the Proprietor, a moſt generous En- 
courager of this work. 7, Xp 
11. In which manner there haye been taken of them in one 
morning 56 doſens at a driving, which at,55 per doſen (the 
ancient price of them) comes totwelve pounds ten ſhillings : but 
at ſeveral drifts that have been anciently made in the fame mern- 
ing, there have been as many taken as have been ſold for thirty 
pounds, ſo that ſome years the profir of them ha's amounted to 
fifry or threeſcore pounds, befide what, the generous Proprietor 
uſually preſents his Relations, and. the Nobility and ny of the 
County withall, which he conſtantly does ina plentifall manner, 
ſending themto their houſes in - Crates alive, fo that feeding them 
with [wers.& other entrals of beaſts,they may kill them at what di- _ 
ſtarice of time they pleaſe; according as occaſions preſent themſel- 
ſelves, they being accounted a good diſh at the moſt plenti- 
full Tables. s od | | 
12. Butthey commonly appoint 3 days of driving them, with- 
in fourteendays or thereabour,. of the ſecond or third of Zune x ' 
which while they are doing, fome have obſerved a certain old 
one that ſeems to be ſomewhat more concern'd than the reſt, be- 
ing clamorous, and ſtriking down upon the very heads of the 
Men; which has given ground 'of ſuſpicion that they have ſome 
Goverment amongſt them, and thatthis is their Prince, that is ſo 
much concern'd for its SubjedFs. And 'tis further obſerved thar 
when there is great plentyof them, 'the Lent-Corn of the Country 
is ſo much the better, and ſo the Com-paſtures too, by reaſon they 
pick up all the worms, and the Fern-flyes, which though bred in 
the Fern, yer nip and feed on the young corn and graſs, and 


hinder their growth. 


x 3- Other birds there are here that are more commonly ſeen, 
and doe not only breed, but remain conſtantly inthe Cotntry, and: 
are therefore call'd perennial; which yet many of them have had 
ſomething extraordinary either intheir colours, limbs, eggs. or time. 
of produdtion, that has render'd themremarkable. Ar hill-Rid- 


ware 1 was told of a'white Poppinjayi and-at Apedale near the 
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234 The Natural Fliflory Chap.. VII: 
houſe of one John Middleton, for three or four years together, 
there were white Crows hatch't in the ſame neaſt with black ones, 
whereof ſome they fold as rarities for half crownes a piece: which 
in all probability muſt come to paſs, by a hen-crow of an ordinary 
colour, being trod by a cock of the Royflon-breed, or from Norway, 
or Greenland where they are commonly white, or vice verſa; as 
we fee it often falls out in doggs and other Animals. Which is 
further confirm'd to me by a white Sparrow kill'd at Aldrich, 
which built about Mr. Fourdans houſe there, and produced 
young ones, ſome white, ſome gray, and others ſpeckled with | 
white and the uſual colour, of other Sparrows. 

14. And in their beaks and /eggs, I met with fo many defor- 
mities, and unuſual exceſſes, that it would be endleſs to recount 
them : the cheifare thefe, In the Hall at Bentley there is a Ra- 
2enfhead whoſe bill is crook't both ways, the Mandibles croſling 
one atiother, like thoſe of the SLell-Apple or Crofs-bill, the lower 
chapturning upwards , and the upper downwards, And inthe 
Cn at Lichfield, 1 was thown another Ravens head, 
whoſeupper mandible turned downward, and crofſed the lower 
but the under one ſtraight, only much longer than the upper as in 
Tab. 22. Fig. 2. At great Bridgford there was a Pidgeon pro- 
duced with two heads; and there was a Pemwit catcht at Nor- 
bury with 4 leggs. Not to mention a Gorfe, I was told, was 
hatch't at She/Feld with three leggs, the third iffuing from about 
the rump, and hanging looſe, being of no uſe to the Animal, as 
indeed few of cheſs exceſſes of nature are: which perhaps may 
ariſe, as Fabricius thinks, either from Ove Gemellifca, that is, 
Eygs with two Tolks, two Whites, two Chalaze or treddles, two 
Cicatricule &c. 1. e. that have. every thing double +; or as Harvey 
rather thinks, when two 7olks are included within one white; 
and are ſojoynd, that the Cicarricule expanded, make but one 
colliquamentum *; which latter indeed ſeem much the likelyer 
of the two. | 

15. Which brings me next to conſider the Epgs of birds, and 
their time of hatching, wherein I alſo met with divers Anomalies 
of Nature: the ingenious Mr. Miller vicar of Wednesbury amongſt 
his tithe-Egpgs, met with one whoſe 7olk was as perfetily white, as 
that we uſually call ſoe, the ſeparation betwixt. them remaining as 
diſtin& as in ordinary Epps 1. e. He met with an Egg with two 
whites including one another, ſuch as Arifotle calles imperfe&, 
improlific Eggs, which will never produce Chicken, and Hierony- 
mus Fabricius, Ova centenina' ;they being a ſort of Eggs (as * 
4 Hieron, Fabricii ab Aquapedenti jone Ovi'& pulls. p. 1g. * arvei 
G Ln bb | Fs pw pra ef gl Fab - rene % 
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would have us beleive) which hens lay at laſt, aſter they have ex- 
cluded a hundred before; or the laſt they lay, after theyhave 
made an end of laying for that year ; which whether true, or no, 
depends upon the credit of the Author : Bat that ſuch Eggs as 
theſe (as Ariſtotle ſays) muſt be imperfe& and barren, is certain 
enough; the 7olk in an Egg being equally neceſſary for the pro- 
dufion and maintenance of a chick as the white, W& wice verſa®: 
for which reaſon too, the Eggs-mentioned by Ariftotle, that were 
all Tolk (which the Augurs look't upon as very wonderfull) muſt 
alſo be number'd amongſt the imperfe Epps. Þ 

16. Asto the frequency of Hen's lavies hate Eggs, Dr Harvey 
tells us that ſome there bein England that will lay an Epg every 
day, yet that theſe are not the moſt fruirfull; which for he moſt 
part lay an Eggtor two days together (in the morning of the firſt 
day, and toward evening the ſecond) and reſt the third-, But as 
I was inform'd by the ingenious Tho. Broughton of Broughton Eſq ; 
there was a Hen then belonging to Ann Biddulph of Edpiall, * 
when I was travelling this County, that would ordinarily lay 3 Eggs 
in a natural day, or 24 hours, and that the ſame thing in a manner 
had been found in Ducks, at Mr. Noble's of Charley, where eight 
Duckes being ſhut up all night ; ſometimes layd 9, ſometimes x 0, 
and once no lelsthan 12 Eggs in a night ; which was look't on by 
the good-houſewives as very extraordinary : and yet little leſs than 
this we find was obſervd as long agoe as Ariforle who hot only ; 
tells that the Hadrianic hens lay'd every day, but that there were 
ſome tame Hens lay'd twice per diem ; but then that the forniet or- 
dinarily broke their Eggs, and ſo deſtroy'd their young; and the 
latter themſelves, by their over much fraicfullneſs » ; which whe- 
ther either of ours have been lyable too, I neither enquired, nor 
heard. 

17. The time of batching their Eggs, by ſome ſort of fowle, has 
alſo been noted here in Tome places, to be very extraordinary ; 
Thus the worthy Mr. Chetwynd in his park at [ngeftre obſerved 
young Ravens to goe to bough on Newyears day, which. therefore 
muſt be hatchr in the winter near Chriſtmaſs; as ſome alſo were in 
Aſhmers Park near Wolverhampton, An. 1665, by a Raven that con- 
{tantly built there for many years. Thus as Cardanacquaints us, 
inthe 16 yearofthe raign of David King of Scots, which Was An. 
1347+ theſheepin that Country brought forth no young ; nor .the 
Crows and Daws in the Summer, bur all in the Winter, which he 
obſerves that yeat was a very warm one, and fit to ptomote fruit- 

= Gul. Harvei de Genevari, Attimalium Exereit. $5. * Aviftot. de Hift. Animal. Lib. 6. 
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fullneſs in oviparous Animals, as (he ſays) has been long fince 
noted by the beſt houſewives, who it they would have Hens lay 
plentifully in Winter, always ſhut them up in a warm roome «, 
Which 'tis probable might be the occafion that the Ducks at 
Charley laid ſo many Eggs more than uſual, being ſhut up all 
night in a warm houſe, which had they been lefr abroad perhaps 
they might not have done. 

18, But before we take leave of the Inhabitants of the air, let us 
next conſider what flying Inſeds there be,worthy our notice, which 
I put after birds,becauſe they fly ordinarily lower,contenting them- 
ſelvesfor the moſt part with the air moſt immediatly circumambi- 
ent of the terraqueous globe : amongſt which, that which juſtly 
claims the firſt place, both for rarity & ſtrangeneſs,is the Lempyris 
or Teams; otherwiſe from its fhining in the night wilnaumis; 
and becauſe the light ariſes from rwo ſmall ſpecks on the under fide 
_ of the zaile, near the end, xwrnaums or wyaaums; in Latin Ci- 
cindela, from cis and candeo; in oppoſition to the zeparcadums, 
the Cucujus or Indian Glow-fly of Moufet ; and Pyragonus of Ari. 


footle ; in Engliſh the flying Glow-worm, or Lanthorn-fly, becauſe 


it canſhew or cover its light at pleaſure, haveing as it were the 
command of a natural dark- Lanthorn. Of which there have been 
ſeveral ſeen near Bradwall in this County by the learned and in- 
genious Ralph Sneyd Eſq; about the year 1678; but firſtnoted 
to be in England from the teſtimony of an Eye-witneſs by Mr. 
John Ray * ; ſince that met with again about Midſummer in the 
years 1680 and 1684 at Northaw in Hertfordſhire by the inge- 
nious RichardWaller Eſq; fellow of the Royal Society, who hag 


givenus an accurate Cut, and Ithink the beſt account we have had 


of it yet*. | 

19. For I find himto have determined two or three controver- 
ſies amongit Authors, concerning this [n/eF yas firſt that there 
are femal flying-g low-worms as well as males, which he aſſerts alſa 
to have been known to Fulius Scaliger, but I doe not find it in my 
edition of his Exercitations, the expreflion there being ; Primum 
ſcito, Cicindelam a me cum ſuo mari deprehenſamin coitu, without 
the Epithet, volantem*; it ſuffices however that he himſelf catch't 
both- gale and female coupled, betwixt which he could perceive 
no difference but in the Size (the female being a little the larger) 
both having wings alike : whereas it was always ſuppoſed before 
by Moufet*, Tho. Bartholin », and Mr, Rays, that theſe winged 


q Hieron, 'Cardani dc V arictate Rer. Lib. 2. 'r a Who " Mr. Rays Obſervations Topo« 
graph. G&c.p., 40g. 410. * Philiſoph. Tranſat: Num. 167, * Ful. Cf. Scaligers 
E zevcitet. Lib. 15. Exercit- 198. * Th. Meonfet.' de Inſeftis cap. 15. * The, Bartbolini 
de Luce Animalium Lib, 2. cap. 12. * f. Ray s Obſervas. Topograph. p, 4-09. 410. 
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Glow-worms were nothing elſe, but the males of the common creep- 
ing unwinged ones, we ſee ſo commonly ſhining in the bot roms 
of hedges. Nor does the teſtimony of Fabius Columna, brought 
by Mr. Ray(whichl1 cannot find neither in my edition) viz. that 
Carolus Vintimiglia of Palermo ſaw a flying Glow-worm couple with 
many unwinged ones, one by one, after the manner of Silk-worms 3 
hinder but there may be alſo winged females : for how vften doe 
we ſee, different ſpecies of more perfe& animals than theſe, couple 
together ; and yet wedoe not hence conclude, that one of theſe 


. Species mult rherefore needs be the female to the other, and that 


they have none beſide. ; 
20. He aſſerts too, that the male as well as female, he ſaw 
coupled, both ſhined alike, and that when the 7ailes of one of 
them was cut off, it continued to ſhine but a very little while (no 
longer he ſuppoſed than /ife remained in that part) but ſenſibly 
decayed till at laſt it went out: whereas Mr. Rayuponthe credit 
of an Eye-Witneſs afſerts, that the males doe but rarely, if at all 
ſoine with us!. And Scaliger brings in Cardan aflerting (though 
I cannot find itin him) Marem alatum hic quoque eſſe, ſed non lucere, 
Þ e, that the winged Cicindela does not ſhine*. And as for their 
ſhiningatter death Fabius Columng is expreſs, that the tailes of his 
Cicin ele continued to ſhine after they were cut off, as long as 
they had any moifture in them *; and Dr S7ubbs is as poſitive, that 
the fire-flyes of Famaica doe continue their light ſome days after 
they are dead >; Sr. Tho. Brownallſo grants that a glow-worm will 
give a faint /ight for near a days time after 'tis conceived to be 
dead : but then he anſwers himſelf, and the former Authors too, by 
ſaſpeRing that this is by a miſtake inthe computation of death, for 
that the parts of Inſefs (C as Mr. Waller alſo obſerves) doe live a 
long time after they are ſeparated, though they ſhew not atiy vi- 
ſible evidences of life *; ſothar as long as the luminous moifture in 


' theſe Inſeds ha's the leaſt motion given it from any life left in them 


( though inſenfible to us ) we may afford them to exert their ſpin- 
ing quality, but not after, | 

21. Amongſt the winged Inſeds itis alſo worth notice, that at 
Throwley, the Seat of the right Honorable the Counteſs of Ardglaſs, 
I was ſhewn by the moſt ingenious Charles Cotton Eſq ; the forficula 
or Eat-wigg oh a milk white colour, which are ordinarily of a Cheſ- 
nut. Anditis very confiderable that another curious 0b/erver of 
this County, opening a ſmall fiye de genere xoncilpar ſrve vaginipent- 


Ibid * Ful, Caf. Scaligeri Exercitat, Lib. 1 5, Exercit. 194« « Fob. Columme, Aquetil. 
F Tarrefr. Obſervat, cap. 7. Þ Phileſoyh. Tranſatt. Nam. 6. ©D. Thom Grotes Plow 
ae Epidemite Lib. 3. cap. 2.7. 
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nium, by the helpof a Microſcope, ſaw two living Inſefts come out 
from within it, both alive, exaQtly alike, and very nimble, which 
in this ſtate moſt reſembled Cheeſe-mites of any thing he knew; only 
-they were ſomthing bigger and had longer hornes, but wanted 
briſtles and were of a reddiſh colour, which' by a ſtrong refle- 
ion of light from their backs, and the variety of colours cauſed 
thereby, he could perceive they were of the crufly or ſbeath-winged 
kind, which yet had been obſerved before by the learned Dr. Li/- 
ter, cho' not publisht till in June $4 4. So that this obſervation 
ſeems as well to be this Gentlemans, as Dr. Liſters, who are 
altogether unknown to one another, | | 

2 2, The ſame worthy perſon opening another [nſeF next dore 
to flying ( it being called afea, as ſome would have it, a werbo to 
flye, quia adeo celeriter ſaltat, ut wolare wideatur) found in thoſe 
of them of a reddish colour, not only Eggs of an ellypticallform, 
but in one that he opend (by the help of a Microſcope ) a young 
flea compleatly formed in all its parts, of a wh3ti/þ colour, where- 
in it ſeems they not only agree with the Moores in being viviparous 
Animals, but alſo in that they produce their young white, though 
they become black after, which-too hang to the old ones for ſome 
time after they are excluded, whence 'tis ſo frequent to catch an 
old flea and a young at the ſame time. From which two inſtances, 
Zacobeus(may be inſtrued, that the Scorpion is notthe only inſe& 
chat brings forth its young alive and perfedF, withour laying eggs *, 
the Flea laying none: for who ever ſaw any nits of a flea, any where 
excluded, as thoſe of a /ouſe are, upon hair, cloth, &c? | 

23. There are another ſort of inſets tog degenere «ev, which 
in ſome ſence alſo may be allowed to fþ, ſuch are all Spiders ( ex- 
cept thole long-legged ones we call Shepherds, which never ſpin 
any thred ) which in OFober cheifly, will turn up their zailes and 
projet one or more threds with that violence, that they shall 
reach croſs roomes, over rivers, and be faſtened betwixt trees, in 
plano Horizontis, at ſeveral fathoms diſtance; and ſometimes 
will dart them into the Air to ſuch a /ength, that the Spiders leap- 
ing up after them, will be carryed into the air, and there ſaileat 
the end of theſe zhreds to a great height and diſtance: by which 
means it is that the trees, hedges, fe? le, and the air it ſelf, is ſo 
hll'd with theſe zhreds, ſome fingle and ſome complicated, as we 
frequently ſee they are at that time of year. The diſcovery whereof 
ſeems to have been made much about the ſame time both by Dr. 
Lifter and Dr. Hulſe as plainly appears in the Philoſophical 
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Tranſattions *. Since which, the ſame thing has alſo beeh ob- 
ſerved by divers others, particularly in-this County by the ingeni- 
ous Mr. King, Chaplain to Mr. Chetwynd, from whoſe 'notes 1 
fhall only add ſach matter, as was nor ſo fully obſerved by the a- 
forementioned Authors. | 

.24. As firſt, that in their projeting a thred croſs a toome in 
plano Horizontis (which they doe for their eafier and more dire& 
paſſage ) they raiſe themſelves on: their leggs as high as they can, 
ſetting them vety ſtraightand ihiff,, and turning their hinder parts 
up higher than uſral, they will hoot out a thred to a great di 
ſtance, which when faſtened where they wonld have: it, with 
their fore leggs they will winde ap che thred ſhorter till it is very 
ſtraight; as'the Funambuli ſtrain their roaps, and then:hke them 
too, will get upon ir, and runfrom one-end to the other; And 
as fo their /4iling atthe ends of thete zbreds, he further obſerved; 
nor only that they ſailed nmch fwitfter, chan 'any wind then ftirs 
ring could carry them, atchat atrhe ſanie time they conſtantly 


failed all che fame way, which was not dire&ly with, but as he 


once noted at $ points diftance, asitwere-wrth a fide-winde { 
which plaittly ſhews thar they doe nor 'only: row, bur fer roo, 
with the motion of their feet, according as diretted by feme fecret 
inſtin@ they have in them. 2 a00:3w 57 

25. Having done both with the [n/effs: that really fye, and 
that doe fo only in 2 larger ſence,: | proceed next ro fach as live 
in the waters ; whereof my worthy friend Francis Wolferftan Eſq ; 
ſent meone, ont of many, he found ſwiming about im! filthy wa- 
ter, that ſtood a yard deep, inthe bottom of a.targe hollow Elme:; 
which I cannot find after long feaxch, but is wholy undeſcribed : 
the bodies of them being better than an: inch long, and ! of an 
mch diameter ; fall, white, and round; andtheourer Skin upori 
back andibelly made up from headro taile of protuberant Ridges, 
thoſe under the belly at 4 not ſhooting right againſt thoſe on the 
back or fedes, but againlt che furrows berweer them, which coun- 
rerchanging of the ridges make the the indentures on the 
fides; the head ſtriated, with antenne ifſuing: from a flat roundiſh 
face; the body filtd with ſo'thin a white matter, thatthey are 
ira manner tranſparent, in ſo muctithat a'fort of periftaltick mo- 
tion may ſometimes be perceived in them'; -having r4 ſhort feet 
(7 oneach fide) mach like thoſe of a Maggot two being placed 
in the ends of every other ſemicirele of rhe belly; 8 a joynited ta- 
pring taile four or five inches long as in Tab. 22. Ng. 3. which 
they can contra toanvinch, and exrend it aun ar plat to it's 
full length. Whence 'tis plain that ir: is a ſort of Eraca, bur ſach 

F' Philoſoph. Tranſat. Numb. 50. and 65. | 
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an one asT find not deſcribed, which perhaps -may not unfitly be 
ſtiled eruca glabra caudata ws but I tye not up the 
Reader from his better choiſe, of a more agreeable name, if here. 
after from further knowledg of the nature of the Avimal, he can 
impoſe a better on it, 

26.. Thus being come to the waters, and having done with the 
Inſefs ; nature direts me next to proceed to the Fiſhes, the 
moſt frequent Inhabitants of that element : which, here in this in- 
land Country, being only freſh, fuch as is contain'd in Rivers, 
Lakes, and Pooles, nothing muſt be expe&ed concerning fiſh here, 
bat fuch only as are either a)aw uſually living in Rivers; Aiwwnaer 
commonly found in Lakes ; or maua@« that are kept in ponds or 
Stews ; or in one, more, or all of thefe;, Ofwhich kinds there are 
ſo many in this County, that ſome have fancyed no leſs than thirty 
ſorts in the River Trent, as if a corrupt name by contra@ion from 
triginta; but this I take but for the imagination of ſome fond 
Erymologift : however I think there may be as many here ofall 
theſe kinds, as inany other ſuch inland County, where there can 
be none of the @aaalnommun, that for (certain intervalls of time 
live both at Sea, and in rivers: and yetI could hear of but one 
amongſt them all, that think undeſcribed, and that one of the 

ſmooth ſort, without Scales, and for its ſolitary way of living, of 
the ame, there having not above four of them been catch, 
that I conld hear of, within memory, and theſe all fingle without 
any company, no not ſo much as of their own kind. 

27. Whereof this repreſented here in Sculpture 7ab. 22, Fig.4. 
was taken in the river Tame in the damm near Faſely bridg, by 
Goodyer Holt Free-Maſon, as he was repairing it Aug. 11. 1654. 
who preſented it to Colonell Comberford of Comberford, who caul- 
ed it to be drawn to thelife, and placed it in his Hall, where it 
ſtill hangs, and whence this draught was taken in a leſs propor- 
tion: its length in the piure being 20 inches long, from the fore 
finn on the back tothe belly 4 inches, of a greeniſh-aſh- colour, 
powdered all over with ſmall round Jellowiſh ſpots; the Jris of 
the Eye of a blewiſh colour ; having two ſmall Cirri or wattles 
iſſuing out of the noſe near the mouth, and one larger one out of 
the jaw; and fonr finns near the gills, the two ſmaller placed 
foremoſt, and the larger hindmoſt; with a ſtraight line run- 

ning from the upper part ofthe gills to the ſetting on of the 
taile; having alſo under the belly, a fn reaching from the exit 


of the excrement, almoſt to the zaile, with another on the back. 


ſomwhar longer, and a fore-fn preceding it, the zaile roundiſh, 
not. at all forked; in all which particulars it agrees pretty well 
with 
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with the Muſtella vulgatis of Rondelets ; but! notin the broadneſs 
of the head; largneſs aydxoundneſs of che finns at the-gi/ls ; nor 
ſmoothneſs of thoſe both onthe back and belly ;: "which in Rofry 
delet's Muſtella, axe\pxickly like thoſe of a Perch, -andi which 1 is 
morethan, all, the Mu/e/la a Sea, 'and this a freſb-water H1/b. 
....28. Nor yet muſt we call it, the Muftella fluviatilis,; os Lota of 
Rondelet » hk, Which though tound-in- rivers and Jakes; having moſt 
of the things common with ours, that the Muſftella wulgaris has; 
yer, remarkably differs, in that its head 1s not near ſg broad ; 
being a /quammous, fiſh; having but one barb of wattle xindet the 
lower jaw, none in theupper; the 2ai/ ſharp; and as thick pow+ 
dered with black ſp1s; all over the body, as. ours 15:with ,ye/low; 
The molt like it of any that have met with in Authors is-:the Mus 
flela fluviatilis of the Lake of Conſtance, by: Geſnef\ call'd the 
Gwell./b, which isgt the ſmooth kind, and in -the general ſhape 
of body and head anſwers ours. well enough ; only like the_Lofta 
it has no wattles comeing out of the Nofe ; the two ſmaller fins at 


the gills being alia divided, whereas' ours are round; and''as 


thick marked all over with black pots as ours-i8 with yellow. Sh 
that either this is not the ſame fiſh, or elſe {o il deſcribed-by Geſ< 
ner, that there was need enough of anew one.. - However we 
may allow it to be a Muftela flugiatilis, though in Staffordſhire by 
ſome, it iscall'd a Burbot or bird-bo/t,perhaps from that-ſort of-Ar- 
row rounded at head, lomewhar like this/i/bes; by others, fromthe 
oddneſs of the ſhape, and rarity of meeting them, the Herſh 
there having never but four (that I could hear of) en found 
within memory'; this at Faſeley-bride : » another at Iilleford near 
Fiſherwick.; a third near Colton Mill ; 'and a fourth neiir Afrewas + 
which either were nott all,or never till now at leſt well deſcribed, 
and fo will. be found by any, that can give themſelves leaſure to 
conſult the ancient /chthyographers. 

29. But though L heard only of this fingle Gſh that I think un- 
deſcribed'( for that there are a ſort, of. Crevices in the fiream that 
paſſes by Overend and Longdon, 'that will not boile-red; is only 
accidental, as was ſhewn before in Oxfordfhire*) yet I was inform- 
ed of divers. yery unuſual obſervations, concerning /caled, as well 
as /mooth fiſh, relating either to their breeding, habitation, feeding, 
or magnitade.; perhaps worthy. knowledg : ſuch as their breed= 
ing and living in Coal-works, whereof there is at» indiſputable in- 
ſtance, in the drowned Coal-pit-open-works $.. W. of Wednesbury, 
into which Pike, Carp, Tench, Perch, &c.' being put for breed, 
K.. Fn Ridich dt Mens how 4 Y. cap. 175. Neb Gul. 0. Doofils de 5 
CIDP41 FACUJFY LOMS C THe ner Aquaztilibus' ca 
Hiſt. of Oxfordſh, Chap 7 6, 31. Oy | 
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they not only lived, but grew and thrived'to as largea magnitude, 
as perhaps they would haye done any where-elſe, and were to 
the palate as gratefull: forttiat- though the ceanckerd waters that 
are long ſtagnant in the hollows of the! old works, will deſtroy 
fiſh, as was hinted in the end of the ſecond Chaprer of this Book: ,, 
yeFtit is not ſo in waters that fill up the open-works, which con- 
ſtantly enjoy the ;ventilations of the Air, and the ſweet influences 
of the heavens betlvinight and day. | 
30. There: are other fiſh too, both of the ſcaled and ſhells 
kinds, that?will live and breed .in places very uncommon t6 
their /pecies : thus Gudgeons and Crevices live well and'breed in 
the an” Bentky, and thrive to a juſt magnitude, but then 
theſe pondsare always fedd with Springs. Others' there are a- 
gain, that though they will live in unſuitable places, yer will 
never ſpawn there; and ſuch were the Carps the right Honorable 
the Lord Ferrers tookforth the poole at Drineton, whoſe [pawn 
ſtill lyeing in their bodies and increafing yearly, diſtended their 
bellys into ſuch various ill ſhapes, that they appeard monſtrous, 
the ſpawn when boyled being of the colour and confiltence of red 
wax; and yet the fiſh as good meat agothersof the kind. Other 
waters again are {o very diſagreeable, that though fiſh may livein 
them, yet they will not thrive, but rather pine away, as Mr. 
Chetwynd found it in a parcell of roaches he put into a pond in 
his park at Ingeftre, whence after ſometime being taken forth 
again, they were all grown ſlenderer than when firlk put in, and 
become alnoſt vf the ſhape of herrings. 
31. Butfor breeding, and living, there is no fiſh ſo wondertull 
amongſt all the ſcaly or ſtelly kinds, as there is one amongſt 
the ſmooth ones, viz. the common Fele; which is not only vivi- 


parous, as may be eafilyfound in the Month of May, as has been | 


obſerv'd by the ingenious Walter Chetwynd Eſq; by cutting open 
the red and ſwell'd fundaments of the females, whence the young 
Eeles will then iflue forth : bat will live, and ſometimes 'rake 
journeys ia arido, paſſing over land from Lakes and Pooles they 
doe not like, to others they like better: by this means many 
times /tocking waters of themſelves, which were not ſo before. 
Thus tis ſaid the waters of the Coal-pit-open-works S. W, of 
Wednesbury were ſtockt with Eeles; and fo I was told was the 
poole at Beſcot the ſeat of the ancient family of Mountfort ; ne- 
ver any Eeles having been put into either -of them, for breed, or 
otherwiſe. Infomuch that ſome have imsgined upon fnch ac- 
counts as theſe (never ſo much asdreamingthey conld be night wal- 
kers)chat Eeles are many times produced ofa peculiar dew(no melc 
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or ſpawn being ever {ound in them) falling in May and: June upon 
the blades of the graſs, whereof zurfs being cut, and the prafly 
ſides clapt together, and then laid on the warmeft fide of a well- 
promiſing poole, thence by the Suns heat ina few honrs will 
ſpring a competent number of young Eeles by Equivocal gene- 
ration, In which Experiment Abrah. Myllius = , and G. Mar- 
hofius*, ſeem ſo well ſatisfyed, that they give the proceſs of this 
affair, as practiſed by the Dutch, who uſe this Method with 
ſucceſs, to ſtock their f/b-ponds with Eels. | 

32. Now though 1 dare not pronounce either that Lakes of 
pooles, are impoſſible to be ſtock't after this Belgic manner; yet 
[ think it much more probable of the two, that it may be done 
the travelling way : for moſt certain it is that Eeles are ſuch 
nig ht-walkers, as was ſuggeſted above, having been aQually 


_ catchr in the very fa& near Bilon, creeping over the Meddows 


like ſo many Snakes from one ditch toanother, by Mr. Moſeley of 
Moſeley, who ſeriouſly told me they not only did it for bettering 
their ation, but as he apprehended, alſotor catching of Snails 
in April and May, the beſt time of year for them. Which yet I 
could have hardly believed (though the Gent. gave me licence 
to quote him for it) but that I have ſince met with ſo many Autho- 
rities both ancient and modern, that ſeem to retider the thing 
probable, it not almoſt certain; Inſomuch that Seneca amongſt 
the reſt, makes it a pleaſant wonder, that any body ſhould 
doubtit ; Quideſt autem (ſays he) quare piſces in terram non tran- 
ſeant, cum nos maria tranſemus* ? Now there are indeed fo very 
many f-/bes that will doe this, that M. Aurel. Severinus has writ 
a whole Treatiſe of them, which he tiles, de Piſcibus in ficco vi- 
wentibus, being a Commentary upon Theopbraſtus Ereſzus, on the 
ſame ſubje&*:; where the Reader amongſt the reſt will find the 
Eele, which as Pliny notes willlive for ſix days out of the water 5; 
well therefore may they bear travelling over a few Meddows, fora 
nights time or ſo, 

33« That they will make them holes in the banks of Rivers; 
which the people in Somerſetſhire ordinarily diſcover by the boar 
froſts not lying over them, as elſ{where, and fo dig them out in 
heaps *; as they alſo doe the fofſile fb in Lancaſbire* ; and the 
Prides in Oxfordſhire ©; ſeems not reach our bufineſs : but that 
which fully anſwers, and amply confirms it, is that of Albertus as 
quoted by Geſner, who expresſly ſays that An. 11 25, it being a 


m Abrab. Mylii de origine Animaliam Lib. 10. * D, G. Marhbefii de Metallorams tran;/- 
mul atione p. 38. 3p: * L. An. Sentca Nat. Lueſt, Lib. 3. cap. 17, » Impre/. Nee- 
poli, 165 g. 4 C. Plnii 24%, Hiſt, Nat. Lib. g. cap. 21. * Phileſoph. Tranſa&, Numb. 11.9. 

i Camden in Lancaſbire. * Nat. Hit. of Oxfordſhire Fry 7 $9- 27- at. 
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very cold winter, a parcell of Eeles got out of the water into a 
Meddow upon the dry land, and there went into a Hay-fack, where 
they were found bedded in arido, to preſerve themſelves from 
cold *; now if for one convenience they can doe this, why not for 
another ? ſuch as bettering their habitation; and for neceſfary 
aliment ; both which equally tend to ſelf-preſervation, with their 
proviſion for themſelves, againſt the violence of a frof. Thus 
as Rondelet acquaints us, the Ozena or polypus is frequently found 
at land embracing the Olive with its long winding claws, and 
ſometimes the Figg-trees that grow near the Sea, and eating the 
fruit »; nay they have been known to leave the Sea, and to paſs 
over land to robb the Fiſh-mongers ſtews of fiſh, whereof Pliny 
tells us a moſt remarkable ſtory*. The Exocetus will lye and 
bask it ſelf in the Sun, and ſleep a ſhoar, whenceit has its name”, 
And Ariſtotle diſcovered that the Cerean and Paphlagonian fiſhes, 
wander'd up and down on the dry ſands, and foran back to Sea 
again *. As Geo. Piforius aflerts certain fiſhes of Cherati a River 
of India alſo uſually doe *. All which, both Eeles, and thoſe 
other j#/þ, perform (as Rondelet thinks) by the benefit of the nar- 
rowneſs of the rima of their gills; all #/bes living a longer or 
ſhorter ſpace out of the water, according as their gills are more 
narrow or patulous: the #/bes that have wide and open gills being 
too much oppreſt with the free amd ſudden appulles of the 
Air*, and ſo dying preſently. 

34. There are very many f/hes too that take a great latitude 
in the variety of their feeding, as well as habitation ; which too a- 
monegſt ſome ofrhem is very unuſual and ſurprifing.. Mr. Fiſher 
Dilk An. 1679 laying a Dace-bait for a Pike near Salters bridg in 
the river Tame, catch'ta large Barbel withit; and the ſame Mr. 
Dilk found a good zrout in Stafford Caſtle pariſh choak't with a 
Crevice ; which it ſeems they will not Perch, for Mr, Morſe Vicar 
of the Collegiat Church of Stafford, catch ſeveral of thele in Zuly 
with Crevices in their bellies ; the ſame Mr. Morſe once catcht 
a Trout in Dunſmoore river, with Neuts, Efts, or Askers in its belly; 
and the Worſhipfull Walter Chetwynd of Ingeftre Eſq ; in a pit near 
the high way in Heywood field, catch't large Chubbs, with Toads in 
their gorges. The ravenous Pike tbo, will not only ſwallow ve- 
nomous toads and froggs without being harmed by them, bur 
will devour things ſomtimes bigger and longer than his gorge 
will receive, {wallowing one part, and letting the other remain 


v Cony, Geſneri de Aquatilibus Lib. 4- cap. de Anguillas w Gul. Rondeletti de piſcibus 
merinis Lib. 17. cap. 7. * C, Plinis 2% Nat, Hiſt. Lib. g. cap. 30. y Gul. Rondeleth 
de piſcibus Marin. Lib. 6, cap. 15. * Ariſtot. in Lib. de mirabl. Auſcult. * Geo, Pt 
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in his mouth till the former is digeſted, and then taking in more, 
and fo putting it over by degrees. 

35. Nor doth this fre/5-water Wolf only ſeize Froggs and #/b, 
but upon fowle, and other Animals not of that Element. Thus 
in the moat at Himley, the Zacks are ſo bold with the young Ducks, 
that as the Reverend Mr Paſton Reffor of the place ſeriouſly in- 
form'd me, a whole brood of young ducks had been deſtroyed 
there by them in a days time ; and this the larger Zacks will doe, 
even when theſe ducks are grown near as bigg as the old ones: 
whereof one was catch't ( having taken in ſuch a duckthe wrong 
way ) that could nor gorge it ſo farr, but that the Ducks head 
hung out of his mouth; in which poſture both Jack and Duck, 
were hung up in the Hall of Himley houſe, tobe admired, as long 
as the ſtench would permit. Which very well agrees with what 
Geſner affirms (though it come not quite up to it ) that a Pol; 
Gentleman of Cracow did faithfull afſure Him, that He had ſeen 
two young Geeſe at one time in the belly of a Zacks. Nay of fo 
bold and greedy a devouring diſpoſition 1s this Tyrant of the 
Rivers, when He is in the height of his hunger, that as Mr Wal. 
ton acquaints us, there have been inſtances of it, that a large Pike 
has bir at, and devonred a dogg, that has been ſwimming inthe 
water 9. | 

36. Neither yet need we wonder much at this, if we conſider 
what Geſner further adds concerning the exceflive boldneſs of 
this #/5,who tells us ofa Man going to water his Mule in the River 
Rhodanus , that had one faſtned fo boldly on thelips of the Mule, 
where He hung ſo cloſe, that the Mule could not otherwiſe but 
draw Him out of the water, by which means his Maſter got the 
Pike *, To which the ſame Geſner yet further ſubjoynes, that a 
maid in Poland had her foot bir by a Zack as ſthe was waſhing 
cloaths in a fiſh-pond *. And Mr Walten, tells us he heard, that 
the ſame once happendto a woman in a pond near Killingworth in 
Warwickſhire s . Which though wonderfull Examples of the rave- 
nous diſpoſition of this Animal, yet 'tis plain that many times 
they doe not ſo much as kill the prey they ſwallow, with their 
teeth by the way; whereof I met with two ſignal inſtances that 
fell out lately in this County. 

37. One at the Black-Lake near Aqualat, where Mr, Shrym- 
fher having catch't a Zack, that his Coſin Skrymſber of Norbury, 
who was preſent at the #Ping, ſuſpefted might have a Carp in 
his belly, upon opening his mouth found he had gotten one fo 


b 1. Walton's compleat Angler. chap. 3. © Conr. Geſneri de Aquatilih. Lib. 4. cap, 
de Lucio. 4 If. Walton's compleat Argler. Chap. 8. * Conr. Gefneri de Aquatilib. Lib. 4 
68. de Lucio. * Ibid. ® If. Walton's compleat Angler. Chap. 8. 
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large, and fo very lately, that they could viſibly perceive the tail 
of it ſtirr, which Mr Skrymſher of Aqualat by ſtroaking him on the 
belly, quickly made Him diſgorge, there remaining ſo much life 
in him ( the dige/tion having only a little toncht his Eyes ) that 
being put into the water, after ſome time, itſwam away leaſura- 
bly as it not at all diſturbed. And the other at Rugeley, where 
Mr Chetwynd of Ingeftre being fiſhing with his Cofin Chetwynd of 
the ſame rown, amongſt many other #/they catch't a Zack with 
ſomewhat a bigg belly, which being opend, they found divers 
fiſhes had been ſwallowed by it, and amongſt the reſt a Roach ſo 
intire (the end of its noſe being only a little touch't with the 
concoftion) that being put into a Ciftern, it ſhewed quickly ſo 
much life, that after a while being put into the River it ſwamm 
briskly away. 

38. Laſtly, as for the unuſual magnitude of f/hes, thoſe which 
have exceeded moſt of any I heard of; are, 1. a large fortof 
Gudgeons in the black-brook; whereof ſome have been taken in 
the Lordſhip of Hynts, belonging to the courteous Mr. Mat- 
thew Floyer, from the tip'of the noſe to the fork of the tail 7 in- 
ches long, and 4 inches about. 2”. Carps; of which kind there 
are vaſt ones in the. Meer at Aqualat, but two there were taken 
(as I was pundually informed by the learned and ingenious 
Proprietor of the place Edwyn Skrymſher Eſq ; a moſt generous 
promoter of this Hiftory, whoſe pleaſant ſeat is here repreſented 
Tab. 20.) more remarkably great; One, a Melter 33 inches 
long and 19! inches about, weighing 15 pounds, And the 
other a Spawner, which though not aboye two foot 6 inches 
long or thereabout, yet was 20! inches round, weighing 14 
pounds, and ſold for 14 ſhillings; the Scales of cach being 
near as broad,as one of our mill'd half Crownes, And 3”. Jacks ; 
whereof there hangs a pi&ure of one in Cumberford hall taken in 
the River Tame, Dec. 16,1673, an El] and 2 inches long when 
firſt taken, but as drawn there inthe piture but ayardand; andi 
an inche from thetipof the noſe,to the fork of the tail; and there 
are of them in the moat at Himley a yard and half long. And yer 
even theſe would be found but of an inconfiderable magnitude, 
if compared with the Pikes of the Lake of Geneva, where they 
ſometimes catch themof 8o pounds weight, reckoning too (ac- 
cording to the account of Geneva) 18 ounces to the pound*, 

39. Which is all I met worthy notice reg to fi/bes; and 
yet I havenot done neither with the inhabitants of the waters ; for 
though I come next to treat of the Quadrupeda mvuizxluaa, digi- 
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Chap. VI, Of STAFFORDSHIRE. 4345 
tated Quadrupeds; there being fome 'of them twiparvus; as almoſt 
all fiſhes arez and ſometimes at leaſt frequenting the ſame Ele- 
ment ; 1 muſt. ip. all ireaſon firſt dipatch whatl have remarkable 
concerning ſuch Animals, before I proceed:ta- others; that ace 
purely terreſtrial, Amongſt which the 7oad \muſt be reckon'das 
one ; whichthough living both at {and, and in the water; is ſome- 
times molt wonderfully ' excluded fron both, having been fre 
quently found cloſe impriſon'd within the middle of ſolid blocks 
of Stone, without any, perceivable rift or cleft, either whereby 
they were firlit admitted, ot were ſupplyed with Air, during their 
abode there ;-a thing { frequent .in this County, that 1 met 
with inſtances of it} in divets: places: | and firit at Horton, at 
the houſe of Mr; Ede, where in his barn wall, he ſhewed me a hol- 
low Stone. which being clove by the Maſon had a live Toad includ- 
ed'in it ; this he told me heſaw himſelf, and that it dyed quickly, 
after it was taken forth; 

40. The fame happend again at Fnyperſicy near by ; at the 
right Worſhipfull Sr, Jobs Bowyers Batonet; at {npeſere at Mr; 
Chetwynds; and as I was told by Mr, Launder, at the Village of 
Brodon ; the learned Dr. Pierce Phyſician at Bath, in a Letter to 
the ingenious Mr. William Muſgrave Secretaryot the Philoſop his 
cal Society of Oxford, lent us lately an account alſo of ſucha Toad 
found in the Center of a hard: hme-fone, laid as aſtep-ſtone for 
paſſengers in the middle of a Cartway between two rls that ran 
ot each fide it ; whete a croakjng noiſe being a long time heard, 
and the patts near ſearch't and nothing found, this ſtone ac length 
was reſolved ſhould be broke, where in a cavity near the middle, 
a large Toad was found as bigg as 2 mans fiſt, which hop't abour 
as briskly, as if it had been bread in alarger room; but for how 
long time he docs not ſay i» But the 7oad that was found jn the 
moſt aſtoniſtiing manner, certainly that ever was heard of, was 
that at Starfold, if the tradition they have of it there be true, 
where as the ſtory goes, the Steeple being to be taken down tg 
prevent falling, the top-ſtone of the Spire or Finnecle beingitaken 
off, was thrown down whole into the Church-yard; but breaking 
3n the fall, there appear'd a living Toed in the Center of it, which 
{as molt ofthe reſt are faid to doe) dyed quickly after it was ex» 
poſed tothe Air. | 

41, Nor has this fort of impriſonment of Toads in {olid Stones, 
been only obſerved of late years, but in many ages backward ; 
for Gulielmus Neubrigenſis relates, that a 7oed was found thus 
included in a ſtone in his time, which was near 500 years 


* Letter Book of the Philoſoph, Society of Oxon, Mar. 27. 468. and Apr. 11. 1685. 
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agoe ; ahd 'the publiſher of that Edition of* hint;,\"printed- at 
Heidelberg An. 1587. upon that place nofes, that itt the Coal- 
mines near Leigh, there are oftentimes found hart! rbuti ſmoorh 
flints, with living toads in them, without any'viſibts cleft or paſ. 
ſage for Air*. Inthe ſame manner 7ohnfort aſſures us; they are 
found at Tholouſe ina 'reddith ſort of freefone;: alſo that' a Srone- 
tutter of Antwerp met with one thus incloſed in hard marble; and 
Agricola writes (as quoted by Zohnſton) that they are-ſometitnes 
found in the Quarries of Mill-flone'. Certim 'eft (ſays Fortu- 
nius Licetus) inter viva ſaxa contineri quandoque” bufones® ; and 
of later days, my Lord Verulam pronoances it for (certain, thar 
Toads have'been found in the middle of Freefone®: '- And' not 
only within Stones, but | | = 

42. They ate alſo ſometimes met with in this County as cloſely 
included in the bodies of frm trees: thus out of a great Oak that 
grew at Lapley of about 6 Tunns of timber, brought” to Elmhurſt, 
by the rightWorſhipfullSr.7 heophilus BiddulphBaronet for the new 
bulding the houſe, repreſented above in 7ab, 2. there was a great 
Toad ſawn forth of the middle of the tree, ina place which when 
growing, was 12 or T4 foot from the-ground ; thei tree being 
ſound and intire in all parts quit round, ſaving juſt 'where the 
Toad lay,it was black and corrupted,and crumbled away like Saw- 
duſt. Allo at Bently there was another ſawn out of a ſolid tree, 
in that part of it, that when growing, might be about a yard 
from the ground ;*the tree ſound underneath''next the root, and 
in all other parts, only where the- toad lay, there was a hollow 
about the bigneſs of the crown of ones hat, which'{as thoſe in- 
cloſed in Stone) alſo preſently dyed, as ſoon as expoſed to the 
Air. Now how theſe Animals ſhould come ar all to be thuwin- 
cluded, in the middle of ſuch intire and 'folid ſubſtances? and 
when incloled, how maintained either with breath, or aliment? 
and how long they may have been preſumed, tohave continued 
there? ſeem queſtions indeed worthy the confideration of the 
moſt profound Philoſopher; whome that I may. honeſtly pro- 
yoke to givea better, I ſhall here offer the Reader ſome account 
of my owne, which though a ſlender one enough, yet may ſerve 
his turne, till he can get a better, and in ſome meaſureto evince 
the probability of the thing. | 

43. To come then cloſe to the buſineſs, upon preſumption that 
the matter of fad is indiſputable; 'tis eaſy to apprehend .how 
Toads creep into the clefts and hollows of rocks and trees (which 


k Gul. Neubrigenſis Rerum Angl. Lib. 1. cap. 2.8. | fob, Fobyſtoni Hiſt, Nat. de Duadruped. 
Lb. 4. —_ 2- a I. in fig. ® Fort, Liceti. Litheoſphor, cap, Trp v Nat. 
tft, Cem, 6, Experim, 5 7090s l 
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they always doe in Auguſt, when they are in-@ declining condi; 
rion) to preſerve themlelves ith winter: where during their reſt 
for abont eight'months, they grow ſomwhat bigger, and the clefts 
or holes of the rocks or trees, as much leſs ; ſo that at the return 
of the year (like the Fox inthe Fable) they cannot get our, where 
they came in, and fo are forced to remain where theyare, in 
that ſolitary condition, as long as they live, the cleftsand holes 
of the rocks and trees in the mean time growing quite up; -andin« 
cloſing them in an intire and ſolidcaſe, And thus I ſuppole theſe 
animals may come to be incloſed in the rocks and zrees, upon or 
near the ſurface of the earth. But how thar 7oad in the zree at 
Lapley, ſhould come to be thus impriſoned 12 or 14 foot high ? 
is a difficulty yer harder, and that requires yet nicer con(iders- 
tions. 


44. For the Solution whereof, we muſt either fuppoſe that the 


' Toad was produced in a hole at that height when the 37ee was 


young, of an agreeable duft, brought thither by the wind and a 
ſort of rain as well diſpofed for the ſame purpoſe ; like the worms 
and maggots bred of duff, and the rains that accompany the 
Tornado blaſts, and fall in the Maggoti Savanna in” Famdica, by 
equivocal generation, as was ſhewn in Chap. 1. $5. 48, 44% of 
this book: or elſe according tothe opinion of Cardan, generated 
of the ſeed of a Toad blown from the ropof ſome: Mounrain;or 
drawn up by the Sun into the Clonds, and fo difcharged thence 
in a ſhower, and lodg'd in the bole of this: zree whitſt:young 
whence fearing to leap in the Summer, and :cveeping down low 
in the du, ufually lodg'd in the boles of all zrees, in the #inter, 
and there keeping its Station for a bong Seafon 3 the wood vb the 
tree in a little time might thus grow over it, fo that the zee be 
ing trimm'd up, andaraller body given it, the Foa#atlengithchus 
appear'd to! be incloſed in the- body of the-zree at rhat Heighr. 

45. Nor is it at. all improbable that che Spawne of Foaztes; ot 
indeed that Toades themſelves,” ſhould be thus drawn op hyche 
Suns heat, ſince we ſee what vaſt quantities of- water' it\wpports 
in thoſe wonderfull exhalations they: call Spoxrs at Seay in which 
there are ſuch mighty weights of water, that they oyerwhelme 
the beſt Shipps, if «any thing neatrithem, and diftarb the whole 
Sea for agood diſtance, with the violence of their falls mn rheſe 
Spouts together with the water, the f/& many times»im che Sea 
thereabout arcalſo lifred up, which/ ſometimes. being'carryod: by 
the winds over. /and before their fall; has often :occafion'd the 
wonderfull raining off/b, as it did Whitings, at Stanſted inthe 
pariſh of Wrotham in the County of Rent Anno. 1666+; and 

+ Litter Book of the Philoſophical Society of Oxon. Mar. 27, 1685, : 
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herrings in the South of Scotland, Anno 1684. as his molt 
Sacred Majefly King JAMES the Second moſt Judicioufly de- 
termined the Problem there. Now molt certainly the force 
that could elevate theſe, may very well be allowed to attra& 
the Spawne of Toads, or large Toads themſelves, which being 
carryed by the wind (that bloweth where it liſteth) to any place 
whatever, may alſo be let fall as well in any thelike indetermi- 
nat place, and fo poflibly upon the bole of a tree as well as any 
where elle. 

46. Thus having ſhewn the moſt probable means whereby 
theſe Animals are thus incloſed in ſolid Stones and trees, koth near 
the ſurface ofthe Earth, andat ſome height above it; it remains 
thar I proceed to the ſecond difficulty ; how, when thus impriſon- 
ed in 4 narrow a Cell, they are ſupplyed with the neceſfaries of 
Air and Aliment. To which I anſwer, that theſe Animals require 


very little of either, to ſupport them: not of Air, as is plain trom | 


their long continuance under water without it, nor of other Su/- 
tenance from ones living in a Glaſs above a Month without any at 


all, it being the property of Animals that have but a weak heat | 


included in cold viſcous juices, and doe not perſpire, to retainthe 
Spirits of life a long time without any foraigne maintenance ; for 
where the heat, ivtoo weak to maſter the tough juices, there can be 
no rarefaQion or ſeparations of parts, and conſequently no tran- 
ſpiration or conſumption, Thus the Tortois, Porcupine », and 
= ſorts of birds thatare iS«wmiCur, live at leaſt half a year with- 
out meat ; and thus (as de_ Laet will have it) live a fort of Solenes 
(which the Venetiaons call oy longe, and the Engliſh Pirot) all 
their time, they being a kind of She/L/þ deep bedded in a /olid 
rock, in which are no clefts, holes, or moiſture tobe found, but 
what is in theft ſelf ; nor can they have any nouri/ament con; 
veyed to them, except the dews of Heaven, which as de Laet 
thinks, the rocks imbibe, and tranſmit tothe #/þ 4, 

47. Which ifallthey have, and that ſufficient toſupport them, 


our 7oads included in Stones and trees, may pretend tothe ſame, / 


and perhaps ſomewhat more; for I doe not conceive them wholy 
deprived (tho ſo cloſe prifoners) either of Air or Aliment: for 
the cavities they are lodg'd in, are generally ſomewhat bigger 
chan themſelves, and they have the Salts of the Stones, and juices 
of the trees, toſuck and lick, which together with-the tranſcola- 
tion of ſuch fine dews, may very well ſupport an Animal of fo 
ſlender a dyet; that no way ſpends itſelf in per/piration ; and is 


T D. Abercromby's diſcourſe Wit. 6. $. P Journal des Scavans Ful. 24. 1681. 
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- abſolutely ſhut up from all other expexce of its juices or Spirits, 


1. ttt 


in ſwimming, travelling, generation, or atherwiſe. And by the 
ſame means no queſtion lived the two Animals ſomewhar like 
Evets or Newts , but as' big as Ratts, being a ſpalong, ofa 
very yellow colour, whereot we had an account from the ſame 
Dr Pierce of Bath above mentiond, which were found embrace- 
ing one another head to head, and belly to belly, in the hollow 
of a ſolid Free-flone, ſomewhat bigger than themſelves, dugg v; 
2 took and ;, or 3 foot under ground, which being enlarge: 
crawled about, and were kept alive ſome time*, Bar of theſe 
no more, becaule I am unwilling to prevent the ingenious Mr, 
Beaumont, naw molt laudably deſigning the Natural Hiftory of 
Somerſetſbire, wherein I heartily wiſh him all imaginable encourage- 
ment. 

48, Alſo by this means theſe Animals ſeem not only to. be pre- 
cluded from all injuries they might otherwiſe receive from fore 
raigne Enemies, and from the changes of the ſeaſons of the year, 
they remaining always as it were in an equal {tate, withour aby 
change either of Air or dyet, things no doubr on'tthax conduce 


\ not alittle, tothe prolongationof life ; butto what period of time, 


in Animals thus impriſon'd, and fecluded from ob/ervation, is not 
eaſy to conceive, much leſs ro determine; though I believe one 
may venture in general to pronounce it a pretty long one : for 
upon ſuppoſicion that the Zogd in the tree at Lepley was dropr on 
the bole of it when young, or gtherwile generated in ſome hole or 
cleft it might chen have ; itmalt neceſirily haye continued there 
a long time, the free when jell'd carrying a full yard fquare where 
the red lay, which jt copld not arrive t6, is @ few years, And 
if the ſtory ofthe Toad inthe 9p Stone of the Steeple at Srazfolg, 
may be allowed io be true, we myſt then perbaps aftord chem 


| ſome huxdredsof years, to have continued in this State (the Stee- 


ple being grown {© old, that they took it down to preventhal- 
ling) which too in all probabilicy would haye becn prolong'd ig a 
much greater period, had it neyer been found and expoled to the 
Ar 


49. After the oviparous digitated quadrupeds that ſometimes 
frequent the waters ; Icome next to conſider the others, that ace 
allo aviperans and digiteted, but wholy ages whereof { had 
one ſent me by my worthy friend Frencis Wolferfian Elq s plowed 
up in his grounds at Storfold, where too they are ſometimes ſeen 
in froſty weather on the Sunay-fide of old hedges, inthe bor- 


t Letter Book of rhe Philo@ph. Sociery of Oxford. Mar. 17. 1684 and. 4pr, 11. 
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toms whereof they have their holes, which they recover ſo nimbly, 
that 'tis a hard matter to ſurprize them. In the length, and ge- 
neral make of their body, they moſt of any thing reſemble a 
Newt: but in ſome things are fo different from that and all others 
of the Lizard-kind that I can find in Authors, that either it muſt 
be wholy or but imperfeQly deſcribed, though we allow it a place 
under the Genus of Lizards, For befide that it differs in colour 
fromall the Newts or A/ſcars thatever I ſaw, being of a dirty yel- 
low on the back and tazle, and blue under the throat, and moſt 
part of the belly ; it has a round tail, skipping like a Equirrel and 
ſtrongly raifing up its head when it runns : whereas the tales of 
Newts, Evets, or Aſcars, arealways flat, lying ſtill when diſcover- 
ed orcrawling bur little. | 

50, And whereas the backof the Evet or Newt is covered with 
a tough membran, theſe both back and tail are Scaled all over; 
the Scales, eſpecially thoſe on the zail, lyeing in oblong ſquares 
like the tiles or ſhingles of a houſe, only they have wider joynts at 
ſome certain diſtances than elſe where, as in Tab. 22. Fig. s. in 
which it pretty well agrees with the green Lizard or Liguro of 
Bononia *, only in the colour, and magnitude, it is quite diffe- 
rent; ſo that the fitteſt deſcription I can think of for ir, is, the 
Lacerta terreftris lutea ſquammoſa Anglica, which whether agree- 
able to the land A/car (as Dr. Lifter thinks it may) or not agree- 
able, isindifterent to me, even that being only named, and not 
deſcribed, in any Author that I can find- 

51. Amonglt the wiviparous digitated Quadrupeds though I 
met none undeſcribed, yet - fome there were attended with ſo 
very unuſual accidents, that they muſt not be paſt by ; and ſach 
was the Rabbit taken' in Salt warren, that had two teeth grow-_ 
ing out of the lower jaw, that turned round over the noſe above 
the upper jaw, with that length and compaſs, that. they. almoſt 
rouch't the forehead in the return, as in Tab. 22. Fig. 6. which 
ſurely muſt ſo incommode the animal in feeding, that I ſee not. 
which way it could performe to itſelf, that moſt neceſlary good | 
office , unleſs by licking in its food on each fide the mouth: . 
but this inconvenience it ſeems was not (o great, as what-it met 
with at laſt upon account of theſe reeth, by which it was taken, 
and killd, being hang'd by them in a hedge ; ſo that though rhey | 
did not occafion it's death by ſtarveing, it did it as effe&ually ano- 
ther way. And yet for a Rabbit to have ſuch zeetb as theſe, is not 
ſo very extraordinary, but there have been others ſeen like it at 
other places, particularly as I was told by the Lady Offley, at $. 


r Foh. Tonftoni Nat, Hiſt. de Quadruped. Tab. 76. 
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Jobn Crews at Utkinton in Cheſkire , tho' not thus ſuffering 
death by the misfortune of them. 


52. Another as uncommon an Accident, as perhaps ever befell 
any of the viviparous digitated Quadrupeds,. or that one ſhall 
hear of in an Age; was found in a Hare, about the year of our 
Lord 1667 by S. Willoughby Afton, John and T ho. Offley Elq's ; 
Mr. Clayton of Onneley and divers others, who goeinga/ cour/ang 
foran Eafter Hare, kill'd one on Birch-bill 'twixt Madeley Ma- 
nor, and Onneley, which being opened and her entralls taken out 
was hung upon a beating pole at one of their Servants. backs ; 
where as ſhe was carryed, S'. Willoughby Afton eſpyeda protu- 
berance in her flank, which he haveing a curioſity ro open, there 
was found inita young Hare, with the furr on,- that could'iſee, 
which was taken out by Mr, 7 ho. Offleys man, and' kept a live nine 
days after with milk; the moſt remarkable circumſtance being 
this, that it was ont of due place, and norupture that could be 
perceived offerd, either in the killing, or opening the old Hare : 
It is rememberd alſo that it had a dudFus to its navel, bur where it 
terminated in the old Hare , they were too incucious to ob- 
ſerve. | | 


53. Which how it ſhould come to paſs is hard to conceive, 
otherwiſe than either by the ſtoppage of the: Cornua Uteri bythe 
corruption of the Fetus of ſome former impregnation; ot a too 
long ſtay of the Egg in the Ovarium, where it acquired a growth 
toogreat beforeit fell, to paſs the Tube into the Womb: in both 
which caſes the Embryo mult neceffarily continue and be 'formed 
in the 7 =_- whence by the extenſion in its growth, it miſt alſo 
as neceſſarily force its way through ir, into forme part of the Ab- 
domen. As it was in the caſe of a bound Bitch of the right Ho- 
norable Zames Earl of Abbington, which being with whelp,” by an 
unfortunate blow, had her F2tus dyed in her, whereof ſhe diſ- 
charged a great part in putrid matter and fleſh bythe Pudendum, 
and was afterward able to run again in the pack: but the bones, 
firmer muſcles, ahd thicker Skins of the Embryos yet remaining 
within her, ſoſtaftrup the horns of her Womb, that the Zggs up- 
ona ſecond impreghation, finding no pailage | there, were forced 
back into divers parts of rhe Abdomen, whereby -(her belly being 
diſtended into very ill ſhapes) ſhe after ſome time dyed, Beitig 
dead, his Lordſhip being very curious, and knowing her to have 
been twice with Puppy and never to-have'whelp'r, he ſent her 
over to his skillfull Chirurgeon Mr. Pointer of Oxford, who opening 
her carcfullly in the prefence of divers Phyſretans, found” the 
Cornua Uteriſo ituffr as above mention'd, and leveralwhelps it 
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divers parts of the Abdomen: whereot the Reader may lee a more 
full account in the Philoſophical Tranſadtions + . 

54- As he alſo may of the other caſe where the Egg ſtayed lo 
long in the Ovorium, and grew there ſo great beforeit tell, chat it 
could not paſs the Fallopian Tube: this happen'd in a human Fetus 
of Madam de St. Mere a French Lady, which ſtaying in this man- 
ner, as was ſuppoſed, {o long in the 7efticle (for in this caſe 
neither the Womb or Tube were ſtopt with the remains of any 
dead Embryo) at length extended ir ſelf to that greatneſs in its 
growth, that it broke the Ovarium long-ways and in the middle 
of the fide (as was found by Monficur de S. Maurice M. D. her 
Phyſician who was preſent at the opening her body after ſhe was 
dead) and forced its way into the right flank, whence jt was 
taken forth ſo pertetly formed, that chey could manifeſtly di- 
ſcover init the Sex of a Boy», And this laſt was moſt likely the 
the caſe ofthe Hare, though it be very ſtrange it ſhould be taken 
forth alive, after ſuch a courſe, and death of its daumm ; or that it 
had not kill'd her long before, which certainly it muſt have done 
in alittle time, it being very unlikely that the damm could have 
any wy litter d it, ſo pr Bo to have preſerved her young one, 
or {elt. , 

55. Which is all I met worthy notice concerning wiviparous 
digitated erapers, but two doggs (which are alſo reckon'd 
amongſt thele) indeed fo curious and ſtrange, that I thought nox 
amiſs even to repreſent them in Sculpture, Tab, 22. Fig. 7.and 8. 
the former whereof, begotten I ſuppoſe between a Guinea Dog 
and an Exgliſs Spaniel, was Engliſh 1n his foreparts, and Guinea 
in his hinder, ſo that he always naturally appeard as if newly 
trimm'd, with fingle t»fts left on his back and the end of his rail, 
as is uſually done to trimmed Spanicls. This former belong d to 
Mr. Chetwynd of Ingeſire and was call'd Guiney, not I think fo 
much forthe ſake of the Countrey whence he had a moyety of him- 
ſelf, as for the price he colt his Maſter ; and the latter ro Mr Par- 
giter of Maveſza Ridware, which deſcended I ſuppoſe from the 
ame /tock, with the former, though not ſo equally divided be- 
twixtthe two Countries, this being curiouſly ſpotted, and for the 
molt part naked, his head only adorned with an Engli/b Perugue, 
and his tail witha fingle tuft at the end. 

56, Next the wiviparous 7 gears the Qwadrupeds Sie the 
cloven-footed Qnadrupeds, fall under conſideration ; whereof 
ſome, neither the Cudd, nor are horned ; others, doe chew 
the Cudd, but have no horas; and others again, both, Of the firſt 


* Philoſoph. Tranſeit. Numb, 14,7. * Phileſoph, Tranſat. Numb. 1.500. 
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ho where found in theſe parts of the world; bur of the former 
they havea race in ſome places in this County, much larger than 
ordinary : of which I ſaw, and meaſured a Bore, at the right 
Worſhipfull S'. Brian Broughton's of Broughton Baronet (whoſe 
beautifull Seat is here annext. Tab. 21.) 4 foot and one inch, 
1, e, WWIXT12 and 13 hands high, the briftles preſt down on his 
back; from the tipo the noſe tothe ſetting on of the tail, 7 foot 
2 inches; and the tail it ſelf 15 incheslong: a fature not much 
ſhort, if not fully equalling the great Hogg of upper-Tadmerton 
in the County of Oxon”. They have of theſelarge fized Hoggs 
alſo about Starfoldin this County, one of the zeeth whereof (it 
one may gueſs by the. bigneſs) was ſent me by Mr. Wolferftan, 
which has another little one growing out of it, much like the 
{maller Ears of Triticum multiplex out of the great one, as in Tab. 
22. Fig. 9, And Mr. Inge of Thorp-Conſtantine ſent me at 
the ſame time, an irregular taken out of the Omentum or Caul 
of a temale Swine of one of his Tenants which they call a Gilt, 
which grew juſt againſt the place where ſhe had been /þay'd, the 
form whereof is exaltly repreſented 7ab. 22. Fig: 10. which 
being ſingle Enormities of Nature, are hardly to be accounted 
for. 

57. Of Animals that chew theCudd, but have no horns, there 
are none in this County, this Species being ſo narrow, that only 
Dromedaries, Camels, and Camelopardi, are found of it ; unleſs we 
ſhould reckon the Ews and Weathers, that indeed Chew the Cudd,8& 
have no horns, under this Species: but- the Ews of ſome places 
being horned likethe Ramms, and ſeeing! the Weathers all would 
be ſo, if not prevented 'in ſome by cating, they are reaſonably 
enough all counted cornigerous. Where. by the way perhaps it 
may not bealtogether unworthy the enquiry, or the Readers 
knowledge ; how it. comes to pals, that there is ſogreat a con- 
nexion between the Tefticles and rhe horns of ſome Qyadrupeds, ut 
ſe mutuo ponant & tollant ; asit is in ſome Sheep, and all red and 
fallow deer, whoſe doucets-if taken: away, whilſt caloes or fawns, 
before they come to-be Hnibbers or Prickets, i. ce; before they 
have hornes, will never; have: any at all: whereas-in Oxen. it: 18 
quite contrary, whoſe hornes are much -larger than they would 
have been, had they remained 'Balls, or never been caftrated. A 
Queſtion ſcarce: ſtarted before; that ever 1 could hear of, much 
leſs confider'd or ſtated, amongſt the Philoſophers, or Georgical 
Writers: | 

58, Which that I may doe in ſome tolerable manner, rathef to 

w Nat. Hiſt. of Oxfordſh. Chap: 7. $. 37. og 
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kind of theſe, are reckon'd only Swine; and the Hippopotemusz - 
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incite others to doe it better, than'out of ahy hopes I have to de- 
termine the thing : let it be noted, firſt that all Animals (as well 
as plants) docalways throw oft ſome =E:#vua@ or ſuperfluous 
Juices, and that, out of theſe [ in Animals] ſpring, horns, nails, 
hoofs, hair, wool, ſcales, feathers, &c. as Leaves, moſs , fungus's, 
&c. doe out of Trees. Secondly, that horns, hair, wooll, &c., 
(though in reſpe& of the body on which they grow, they mayin 
ſome ſenſe be {aid to be excrementitious) yet having once acquired 
vegetation, and growing out of the Skin as out of their proper 
earth, not by appofition, but extending themſelves organically, 
in their cavities, length, bredth, and thickneſs, and in all theſe 
' Proportionably ; they cannot 1 think but (without a Metaphor) 
be referr'd ſuo modo to the family of plants; as has been moi 
fully made our by thelearned Dr. Glifon*. And thirdly, thar 
horns, hair, and wool, though they ſeem ſo different, yet as trees 
in ſome meaſure partake ofthe Soile in which they grow, ſo all 
theſe ſeem to be conſtitured of the fame common matter with 
the Skin it {elf, and to be of the ſame /ineage or family, and fo all 
the membrans, nerves, and mernous fibres, whereſoever in the body: 
which moſt evidently appears in their being expoſed to the fre, 
all /5rivelling up after the ſame irregular manner, breathing the 
ſame fetid odour, and being of the ſame Medical uſe: qualities that 
never are found in things of different Species s. ' 

59. Thus horns, wool, or hair, expoſed to the flames, are furl- 
ed up, and fend forth the fame nax/eous ſent ; lo that hair, and 
wool, ſeem to be nothing elſe but imperfed} horne, or the fbies of 
born ſeperated, and not fa/ciated together as they are in intire 
horns and hoofs, and as the falkks of ſome plants are, when there 
is an exuberancy of matter : haire, wool, or weak hornes being then 
produced, when the Fuices whence they ſpring, are ſome way de- 
pauperatedg, and firong horns, when they abound and are vigorous, 
Whence it 1s that Bulls whole blood and ſeminal juices, are ſpi- 
rituous, hot, and plentitull; have thick, ſhort, and/ſtrong horns, in 
proportion to the hair of Men of robuſt Conſtitutions, which is 
commonly ſhort, courſe, and curled: whereas Oxen, whole blood 
and jnices by :caftration.is in great meaſure. enervated, produce 
but a thin, weak, and long horn, in proportion tothe hair of wo- 
men, which is generally longer, finer, and leſs curled, than that 
of Men, Bntin ſome. Sheep, and all-deer, whole blood and ſemi- 
nal juices are much lefs vigorous than that of Bulls, the ſuperfluous 
quices that give both birth and augmentation to horns, are ſo di- 
miniſht and weaken'd in them by caſtration, that they can affard 


* Fran. Gliſſonii Traftat. de partibus continentibur, cap. 6. $$. 2, 31 4, 5, & Go 
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no ſupply for the produGtion of themat all,butonly of wool or hair 
which as I ſaid before are an imperfe& ſort of born ; whence it 
comes to pals that Weathers (theſe ſuperfluous juices being now 
wholy ſpent inthe production of wool) are ſaid tohave; greater 


fleeces than other ſheep; and that Stagys and Bucks if gelt, never 


mew their heads like other deer, there being now no new mat- 
ter to cauſe a new horn to put up, and thruſt oft the old one. 

60, Yet inſomelort of Sheep theſe ſuperfluous juices are lo very 
plentifull and ſtrange, thatthey produce 4 or 6, and ſometimes 
eight horns upon the head of the ſame Sheep ;- whereof there are 
plenty with four in this County, at Gnoſall, - Knightley; Blore, and 
Ingeſire parks; and as I was told there were of them formerly in 
the park at Loxley ; Zohnſton gives us a Cutt of one of them, cal- 
ling it Hircus Cotilardicus with fix horns”; and Dietericus Brin- 
ckius, tells us there are of them in the J/e of Loufouden on the 
coaſt of Norway, with eight *. Dr. Grew inhis Catalogue of the 
Rariries in the Muſeum of the Royal Society at Greſham College, 
calls theſe Moſcovy Ramms,. and perhaps. not amiſs, the de- 
ſcription of which Animals, or their hornes, he ſays he could meer 
no where* ; | But had he conſulted the Natural Hiſtory of Oxford- 
ſoire printed 7 years before his Edition of that Catalogue; he might 
have found ſome account, and Cutts of them too: there having 
been of them living many years before my travelling that County in 
the right Honorable the Earl of Abbingtons patk at Ricot, and in 
divers other parts both of England and Wales. Now whether 
caſtration of theſe, whoſe juices are ſo ſtrong will wholy rake away, 
or any way diminiſh the number or magnitude of their bornes, as 
in ſome other Sheep ; or augment. them as in Oxen? perhaps may 
be another Gueſtion yet undecided, and worthy the obſervation 
and communication of the Naturaliſt. 

61. Sheep then being reckon'd amongſt the cornigerous Qua- 
drupeds , as ſeldom being otherwiſe but upon accident only ; let 
u3 return again after this long, but I hope-not impertinent di- 
greſlion, to ſuch uncommon accidents as have been found to at- 
tend them in this Connty. For I account:it but accidental, that 
they have in the Moore/ands a peculiar fort of them, that have 
all black noſes, which thrive well cnough on the barrennelt Solle, 


and produce pretty good wool, yet too long for the uſe of the 


Felt-makers of New-Caftle, unleſs for childrens hatts, which they 
attribute wholy to the Limeſtone rocks on which it is bred ; the 
beſt being produced upon dry Sandy Soils, ſuch as Beech, Swyn- 


y Toh. Fobnftoni Nat. Hiſt. de Dnadruped. Tab. 27. » Dieter, Rrinckii - Prodrom. & 
Norwegia cap. 8. * Neb. Grew. Muſe: Reg. Seciet. part. 1, Chap. 2. * Nat. Hiſt. of Ox» 
ford(h. Chap. 7. $. 39. Tab. 10, Fig. 10, 171. 
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Nerton, Mare, Chedleton, and Drayton, of which (being pretty 
ſhort and fine) they make ſome uſe; but cheifly of the wools of 
Shropſhire, and Lemfter : moſt of the ſhorteſt and fineſt wools of 
this County being ordinarily ſold into Warwick and Glocefterlires, 
and their longeſt, which are bred in the moiſter Soiles, which they 
otherwiſe call broad-wools, into Tork:ſbire and Lancaſhire, where 
they make courſer clothes. 

62. It being ordinary for Sheep to breed but once in a year, ir 
may perhaps be remarkable, what was told me by the worthy Mr 
Bott of Dunſtall, viz, that hehad a Sheepabourt 1 2 years agoe, 
that brought him one Lambat Chriftmaſs, and another at S', Zames 
tide after; and another Ewe that had two Lambs about three 
weeks before Chriſtmaſs, a third about a weck after Midſummer, 
and a fourth upon twelft day following; ſo that within thirteen 
months ſhe brought 4 Lambs at three yeanings : the latter where- 
of were both ſuperfetations, occafioned no queſtion by goeing to 
Ramm at ſo many diſtant times. Whence 'tis plain that ſuch 
Animals as theſe will admit of coition after impregnation as well 
as Mares and omen ; in the former whereof though Ariftotle al- 
lows no ſuperfetations to have ever happend, yet in the latter he 
affords us ſeveral Examples : mpre particularly of an Adultereſs, 
who was delivered of one child like her hasband; and of another 
after. like the Adulterer ; and of two others that had two children 
at a birth, and a third five months after«-. And of later years 
D*. Harveytells us of a Servant Maid gotten with child by her 
Mafter, that was ſent to London in September to hide her ſhame, 
Where being brough to bed well, and returning home, had ano- 
ther unexſpeRedly in December, whereby her own and Ma$ters 
faults (before ſucceſsfully concealed) were unhappily diſcovered?®, 
And this is all I heard of extraordinary relating to Sheep, but 
that An*. 1679, a Lamb was yeaned at Bentley green with the 
two hind leggs wreath't together, ſo that it went per ſaltum, with 
the thighs on the ground, drawing the double Leg after it. 

63. Itisalſo very remarkable in the breeding of Deer (which 
are alſoreckon'd amongſt the horned Animals that chew the Cudd 
though the females never have any) that they ſometimes caft 
Fawnes with their lower jaws ſo ſhort, that they cannot ſuck, and 
ſo conſequently all dye; and itis no leſs obſervable, that theſe 
ſhort jawed Fawnes are all white ones, as if this were a colour of 
imperfeftion in. Animals, as well as in Plants*. Of thele the 
worthy Mr, Chetwynd had ſeveral caſt in his Park at Ingeſtre An. 


© Ariſtotelis Hiſt. Animal. Lib, 7. cap. 4. & Plinis Nat. Hift, Lib. 7. cap. 11. 4 Gul. 
Harvwei Tra. de Parts. p. 261. * Nat, Hiſt. of Oxfordſhire Char. 6. 5. 38. and Chap. 
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1680; and fo had the right Honorable Robert Lord Ferrers at 
Stanton in Leiceſterſbire ; the ſame I alſo met with long fince at 
Watlington-park, belonging to the Worſhipfull 7homas Stonor 
Eſq ; in my travells-thro' Oxfordſdire, but looking uponit then as 
a fingle accident, -I took no notice of it in that Hijffory, In the 
breeding of Deer, it has alſo beenobſerved at Chartley +, and 
elſewhere in this County,that upon killing of chem, there has been 
ſomerimes found the bones of young Fawnes in the matrix's of 
the Does, whichdoubtleſs havedyed in them upon ſome unfor- 
tunate blow or other accident, as in the caſe of the bitch aboye- 
mentiond5. 53. of this Chapter. | | 

64. The ſame I have heard has likewiſe happen'd to a Doe in 
Woodſtock park in the County of Oxon. Andat ſome other places : 
and in the parke at Inge/ire a Hare was kill'd ſome time fince, 
that had allthe bones and turr of a young Hare ia her,complicated 
up together into a round ball - which accidents areſo far from al- 
ways proveing mortal to theſe Animals, that they may poſlibly 
be impregnated after them, and produce other Fawns, or Hares, 
theſe bones of the former dead Fetuss ſtill remaining within 
them: for I know not why a Doe or Hare ſhould not be capable 
of this, as well as a Cow or Woman: there haveing been a Cow 
kill'd at Hopton in this County that had an intite perfe&ca/f,and the 
bones of another found in her; and Katherine Parry of the pariſh 
of Kintbury in Berksbire haveing been deliverd of a child Ar. 
1668 after ſhe had had a human Fetus dyedin her : as appeared 
from a great quantity of corruption, with leveral pieces of fleſb and 
skin, that-came from her two or three days after her delivery, and 
from divers bones that ſhe voided with her monthly evacuations, 
with ſeveral parts ofa Skull, and ſome of the larger bones of the 
body of a Fetus, that work't their way through her fleſh above 
the Os Pubis five years alter ; within which time ſhe conceived 
again 3 ſeveral times, and had 3 children more at 3 following 
births, after the laſt of which only theſe bones came away *: 
as the bones of a former child did, from a Citizens wite of WWet- 
den in Livonia, a year after ſhe had been deliver'd of a perte& 
living child, as was teſtifyed by a publick inſtrument nadetr the 
common Seal of the City # . | EE SIOESS 

65. Beſide theſe unuſual accidents in the breeding of Detr, 
there are many others worth notice that have happend to ſome 
of them, fince their being caft; in relation to. their beads : many 
of the redd deer in Chartley park having no heads at all, others 


| + In Novemb. An. 1679. * Fournal. Book of the Philoſophical Society of Oxon. 
Seſſion of Ofteb. 7. in An. 1684. * Tho. Bartholmmi Hiſtor. Anatom. Cent. 4. Hift. 14 
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being Unicorns, and thoſe that have but one horn, that bur a 
dwart one neither, and commonly very irregular-; the deer not. 
withſtanding being as well grown in their bodies, arid aswarranz 
table in their ſeaſon, as in any of the neighbouring Porre/?s or 
Parks, where they pat upas fair Leads, as in any parts of Eng land; 
Which abatement therefore of their heads, mult needs proceed, 
either from ſome defe& in the Park; or ſome accidental alzeras 
tion of the foil ; as ithappen'd at Cornhury in Oxfordſhire, where 
the ſtocking the park with Conys only, made all the deer thus a+ 
bate of their heads, upon what account ſee the Hiſtory of Oxford- 
ſhire 8s. But the reaſon there' given having no place here, 
Tcan afſigne no other ſo probable as the want of brouſe in this 
park, the underwoods being bur inconfiderable in refpe& of its 
extent, and the trees moſt of them dead, as repreſented in the 
Map, the leaves and young Cions of plants ſupplying it ſeems fit- 
ter matter for the heads of deer, than graſs or other forrage. But 
whether this will hold at y/e-wood 'in Glocefterſhire, where 1 
hear there are alſo S/aggs, ſome with no ' horns, others with very 
ſhort ones; I haveyet had no opportunity of learning. 

. 66. Other irregular Bucks-heads I met with at Ingeftre and Dud- 
ley, and ſome other places: that in the Hall at IngeFre being a 
large head of a full grown Buck,which put up all the time from the 
burrs only two ſmooth” beams, having indeed brow-Antlers, but 
no back ones, palm, or ſ/pellers, as in Tab. 22. Fig. 11. Such a- 
nother head as this T mer with at Tortworthin Glocefterſhire, inthe 
Hall ofthe right Honorable the Lady Viſcounteſs Downe ; ſo that 1 
cannot look upon this as a fingle accident, but one that happens 
ſometimes, thongh not frequently. The 'other at Dudley, 1s of I 
a living white-Buck,' kept within the Caſtle by the right Honora- 
ble the Lord Ward, * which puts up annually form the burrs only 
two beams, without either brow or back- Antlers, palm, or ſpellers, 
aſcending pretty ſtraight, and adorned at the top with balls or 
'knobbs, as in Tab. 22. Fig. 12. 

67. Olearius in his Itinerary 'tells us of whole heards of ſuch, 
call'd Ahu deer, he faw inthe Province of 'Mokan in Perſia, whole 
heads had no brow-Antlers, but were ſmooth to the top like ours, 
only that they bent backwards like the horns of a Goat * ; which 
(befide the unlikelyhood that this ſhould be bronght thence) is 
enough to fhew that it cannot be referr'd ro'that ſpecies of deer: 
though no body knows whence this came, it being taken aliveby 
. the Colliers in ah old Coal-work, and brought tothe Caſtle bound 
in a Wheel-barrow. Contrary to theſe | met with tome other 
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heads (pred into three branches, having all their Antlers, palms, . 
and /pellers, whereol there is one at Chart/ey, and another (l 
think) in the-houle at Sandon:, apd 1 was, told by the Worlhip- 
full Collonel Edward Vernon deputy Lieytenant ot that Forreſt of 
Needwood; that there! was a buck ;now living in the Forreſt, that 
had a head ſpread jnto 4 branches ; which.2s the former were 
defetts, are exceſſes, of Nature; and proceed, no. queſtion from 
the exuberancy of Matterthat ſupplys theſe parts. : And ſomuch 
for Deer, "U6331 01 

68. Let ns-next proceed to Cows, Oxen, and Horſes, and {0 
conclude this ſeventh Chapter: of the former of which, my worthy 
friend M", Bott of Dun/tallhad one ſo prolific near 30 years agoe, 


that ſhe brought him 2-Calzes at. time, 3 :times together ; and 


the fourth time three $- ſo that ſhe had 9. Calves in years time, 


One Thomas Laurence of Womhourn allo had a Heifer, that at two 
years old brought him 3 Calves, then two, then two more, and 
at laſt 3 again; haveing ren Calves within, the ſame time. Nar 
-hath the fecundity of this Animal, been more . conſpicuons, in the 
multitude.and frequency ol irs 0f-/pring,..than in the earlineſs of 
it; there having been a Cow-calf at Cannal;in this County, the 


Seat of the right Worſhipfall S'. Francis Lawley, that (like M*. 


«Dunches at Newington in, Oxfordſbire \.)had ayother preſently after - 
ſhe was eleven Months old, wiz. 3 weeks and ſome odd days, be- 
:fore ſhe was a Twelve-menthing., .1 hayeit: alſo from very good 
;hands, that 7ho. Bratt; jun. of Wolverhampton Butcher, bought-a 


Cow at Tole:end| in the pariſh of, Tipton, with a ca/f by her ſide, 


»which promiſing well, he forbore to kill, letting it goe with the 


Damm till it weaned it ſelf, by reaſon (as tis thought.) the Damm 
was {o fax gone with another caff, that it; liked not the milk ; or 
elſe becaule gone as far it {elf with caff, at;the ſame time; they 


. both calving within a week of each other, the Heifer wanting a 


fortnight of being x 2;Monthes, old. _, | 
69, Which ſort of Cattle goeing nine Months, we muſt either 
admitt that theſe _ca/ves took: bull at about, rwa Months old ; or 


that their Damms caſt chem at firſt pregnant with others, like the 
» Hungarian Cow, mentioned, by . David, $pilinbergerus , which 
';brought.forth a Calf with a great belly, wherein was found ano- 
,»ither with all its limbs perte& « ;, and as it, was in a Lamb of. 7ho- 
-. mas Grove ot. Rowley Regis in| this County, v he 
\Butcher,who killing ir, found another Lamb in its belly, As it hath 
.:2lſo hapened in a human Ferus, and in ſome other Animals ', Now 


which he fold to a 


i Nat; Hiſt, of Oxferdſb.) Chap.-7, $.:41.. * Miſcellan. curioſ. Med. Phyſ, German. 
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how ſach wonderfull produftions ſhonld come to paſs is hard to 
determine: I am ſaute Bartholin's conjetture; [ that Nature in 
theſe at firſt intended only 7winns, and that by ſome caſualty, 
one of each of theſe Fetus's might be thruſt into the bel'y of the 
other, over which a Skin might be eafily ſuperinduced =] ſeems 
very improbable : for why ſhould one Fetzs tarty in the Womb 
twice as long as another ? when ſuppoſed ro be begotten at the 
ſame tinie, Therefore much rather ſhall I allow in our two caſes, 
that theſe calves took bull at about the age of two months, ſince 
the Goat isſaid to begin to uſe coition at 7 days old *, upon which 
account the Emblematiſts uſually expreſt fecundity by that Ani- 
mal. 
70. At Frodleyin this County, Elizabeth Scofield widdow , had 
a cow that caſt acaff of a monſtrous ſhape, having a horn, the 
elder, and two leggs of another coming out of its back ; which 
lived a long time, and asitfilld it ſelf with ſucking or otherwiſe, 
ſo did the calf on its back: ſo that Nature indeed in this caſe 
ſeemed to have defigned two calves, which poſtibly might be} 
ſome way thruſt into one another, according to the ſentiment of 
Bartholin, as 'tis like it might alſo happen in the inſtance he 
mentions of Lazarus Colloredo and his brother Baptift* , Bur 
this will not robe the caſeof the Hungarian Cow ; or the Shee 
of M'. Grove of Rowley abovemention'd'; the Spaniſh Mare of 
Nierembergius ; or of Foan the wife of Nicholas Peter of Uleflovia 
in Fionia:; each of which brought forth Animals of their own 
kind, impregnated with others, duly placed in the Womb ». The 
Calves that were caſt near Shredicot, and at Rewle, in the ſame 
pariſh of Bradeley, each with 5 leggs, miſt alſo be reckon'd a- 
monglt the monſters of this Species; and fo mult that caſt at Roy- 
croft in the pariſhof Ruſball, which was a yard and an inch high 
at 2 daysold, and had horns on its head an inch long, and ( be- 
ing a Cow-calf) milk in its elder; the former whereof perhaps 
might be occafion'd, as the ſupernumerary leggs of birds, from 
ova gemellifica«; and the latter by the Cows goeing beyond her 
time. It muſt alſo be remembred before I have done with the ac- 
cidents relating to Calves, that there was a Cow at Thorp Con/tan- 
tine about 12 years fince, that being obſerved not to caſt her 
calf in due time, was fatted up, and kill'd ; in whoſe Marrix 
Tine open'd) there was found the Sceleton of a caff, all the bones 
anging intirely together asin Tab, 22, Fig. 13. lying in a red- 
diſh weighty ſubſtance ſomewhat like red-lead or bole Armeniac 


”® Tho, Farthelimi Anatom. Med, rar. Hiſt, 66, * Sr. Th. Brown's Enquiries into 
vulgar Errors Book, 5, Chay. 20 * Ibid. Y Nat Hitt. of Oxford h. Chap. 7. $. 4%. 
4 Gul. Harvti, ds Grnrss, Arnirnal. exercit. 1.3. 
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the fleſhy parts being either waſted by corruption, or dryed up by 

in | the heat of the Womb, like the Calf of Zohn Huſwig Miniſter of 

y; Freder icks-burg mention'd by Bartholin+. Which no queſtion had 

he | been kill d by ſome untortunate accident,as the Fetus's of the Hare, 

ns | Doe, and cow above mentioned, the bones {till remaining thus with- 

\þ | in their bodies,though not perhaps in ſo good order as theſe. + 

he 71. Itis a pretty common thing among this ſort of catzle, - to 

s, | have balls of hajr tound in their Stomachs cover'd over with a 

-e | ſmooth ſhining coat or ſhell, occafion'd I ſuppoſe by their lich- 

-þ | ingthemſelves (which they doe moſt whilſt in proof 3 and ſwal- 

jj. | lowing the hair that then comes off them in plentifull manner ; 

of which, elaborated in the x#aiz, or reticulum, the firft or ſecond 

1d | ventricle Cwhere they are moſt times found * ) theſe balls of hair 

he | arcoften formed, and compadtted together much after the manner 
-h | that the wool of a Hat is, by the. hand of the workman; which 

e, | lying in the Stomack ſome conſiderable time, has ordinarily a 

ſe 4 pretty thick and tough coat ſuperinduced over it, by the plenty 

be | of ſlime it there meets with: if itlye there Jong, it is uſually of a 

of | cheſnut; if a lefler time, of an afb-colour; of the former of which 

he 4 I metwith a large fair pattern at M', Fowk's of little Worley in the 

ur $ parith of Norton; and ofthe latter had one ſent me from M'. Fack- 

ep | ſon of Stanſepin the pariſh of A/fonfeld, Bur if taken out of the 

of  Stomack quickly after tis elaborated, as it 1s ſometimes in young 

jig | calves thatare kill'd, the hair is not found cover'd with any coat 

zn | at all, nor complicated like the former, the outer parts of the 

he | hairof them ſtanding up looſe, but lycing parallel and winding, 
ne | like the hair on the crown of a Mans head, which nor being b 
a- | common 1 have cauſed to be ingraven Tab. 22. Fig. 14. which 
y- | was given me by the Worſhipfull Jonas Groſvenor of Wolverbamp- 
hf 70 Eſq; 'and taken (as he told me.) out of the Yertricleot a 
». | young calf, not of agel ſuppole either to {pare phlegme from its 
ps | aliment, or afford time, for the ſuperinducing of ſuch a ſmooth 
'm | ſhining coat or ſhell, wherein theſe balls are commonly found in- 
er cluded. | . : 

mw 72. Which Pliny would have only to be met with in the re- 
n. | ticulum, or ſecond ventricle, calling them zophos nigricantes '; and 
er | Ferrante Imperato, Topho di Giovenca*; -whom Wormius follows 
ix | and ſtiles zophos [nvenci ; but they doe notalways [tay either in 
ies | the fir/t or ſecond ftomack, but lometimes paſs on even into the in- 
d-1 teftines, as Baubinus alſo ownes*, and are calt forth by Seige: 


+ Tho. Bartholini Hiftoriar, Avatom, Cent, 2. Hift, 2. * Geo. Hieron. Vel{chis differs. 

Med. Phileſoph. de «fgagropilis p. 8. * C. Plenii 2, Nat. Hitt. Lib. 11. cap, 7. L] 
t Del Hiſt. Naturale Lib. vigeſimo ottavo. cap. 1, im fine, * Aﬀuſarr Wormian. Db. t. 

S. 2, cap. 8. * Caſp. Banhini de {apide Betany. cap. 1%. 
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whereof I have one by me found in the dung of a Cow at Statfold 
in this County and given me by the Worlſhipfull Francis Wolfer- 
flan Eſq; of a cineritious colour , not ſhining, and an oval figure, 
made ſo perhaps by the compreſſion in its exit, Which is alſo 
confirmed by Wierus who tells us of one drawn out of the Colon of 
a heifer at the City of Pi/a*, Nor are they only found in the 
inteſtines of cows, but of hoyſes too ; the ſame M*. Wolferſtan havy- 
ing met with another of them amongſt the dung of a Horſe at the 
fame place ; light, exaQly ſphericall, of a dun colour; but not 
ſo bigg as that cut out of the Horle of Crenkus a Lippa An. 1562 
which was as bigg as a gooſe egg, and two pounds in weight, pre- 
ſerved amongſt the rarities of Rudolſphus King of Hungary” . Sca- 
liger alſo informes us out of the Commentaries of Moſes Kimbhi, of a 
horſe that voided many of theſe zopti by Seige, whereot he had 
one in his poſſeffion*. And Chilianus Hattomanus of Bre/law in 
Sileſrza had a horſe that excluded many of them, being ar laſt kill'd 
by one of an extraordinary Siſe, of which we have an account 
both in Bauhin*, and Schwenckfeld*, which they call Hippolithos, 
and from its ſuppoſed virtues Bezoar equinum. 

73. There are ſuch balls roo found in the Stomacks of horſes 
made up of the ſlender ſtalks of Spartum minimum Anglicum or 
ſmall Engliſh matzweed, firſt diſcover'd ro me by the ingenious 
M*. Cole Surveyor of his Majeſties Cuſtoms at Briftol and by him 
call'd Spart balls or pile manſ# ; which I found alſo true in one 
that I had by me that was taken out of the Maw of a Sheep, and 
given me by a Country man (whoſe-name I have loſt) of Sranley in 
in this County; thereis alſoa fbrous ball taken out of the Stemack 
of a Sheep in the Repoſetory of the R. Society at Greſham: College 
London «; both much ſuch other things I gueſs, and perhaps of as 
much virtue as the balls thus made out of the roots and: fibers of 
plants, that areſo commonly found in the Stomacks of the Shamois 
inthe Alpine Countrys, by Bauhin and others call'd the German 
Bezoar, haveing a gratefull Aromatic ſmell even before they are 
opened 4: which is not ſo much to be wondered at, being made 
up of the ſmall roots and /eaves of the moſt odoriferous Alpin 
plants number'd up by Vel/chius in his treatiſe de Agagropilis + 
Eo he thinks the moſt proper name for theſe balls) and not 
o much of the roots of Doronicum, as Bauhin would have them ; 
the Samois frequenting many parts of the Alps where no Doroni- 
cum growes, the roots too of theſe balls being generally ſmaller 


* De preftigiis Damonum Lib, 7, cap. 5. ? Caſp. Bauhini de lapide Bezaar. cap. 14. 
* Jul, Scalig. Lib, 15. d ſabriiner, Exercit, 12.5. * Ibidem. » In Theriotrophio Si- 
oe, thulo Equus, © Muſawm Reg, Sucietat. Part 1. cap. 2. in appendice. 4 Caſp, Bauhini 
_ Betanr, cap. 13. * Gee, Hieron, Velſchii diferr 
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than thoſe of Doronicum ; yet for Baubin's ſake he does not wholy 
reject them. 

74. That ſuch balls ſhould be found in the Stomacks of Ani- 
mals, isindeed a little odd ; but it would be ſtrange if any ſach 
beterogeneous body ſhould be naturally faſt lodged in any of the 
vital parts: and yet even this has been met with at Caldmore in 
this County, at the houſe of one M'. William Hawe ; where about 
Chriftmaſs An. 1679 there was a large bone (confidering the 
place) taken out of the heart of a Beeve, of the form and bigneſs 
as deſcribed in the Cutt, Tab. 22. Fig. 15. juſt' two inches 
long, and pretty thick at one end ; bur there it has holes in it as 
repreſented in the fgure, which ſhew it to be hollow and thin, 
yet it is very hard and ſolid, Such bones as theſe are commonly 
found in the hezrts of Staggs, and are thought to be a help for 
the ſtronger and more ſteady motion of the muſcles of them ; 
to be a good cordial in Phyſick; and very uſctull in preventing 
abortionss; for all which ſuch a bone as ours out of the heart 
of an Ox, may perhaps be as well ſubſticuted, and as ſoon 
truſted. 

75. Nor is it leſs ſtrange what happened at Waſall in this Coun- 
ty, relating to one of theſe Cartle ; where one Richard Nichols a 
butcher of the Towne killing a bull bred at Rugely, not at all di- 
ſealed, or any way diftering from others of its kind that could 
ſenſibly be perceived, its 7a/low was found to ſhine fo vividly in 
the dark, that they could fee any part of the room by it; held ro 
the Chimney, they could fo plainly ſee all the joynts of the bricks, 
that they could number them ; the hand laid upon it might be 
ſeen in all its parts ; and others for experiment counted Mony 
by the light of it; held up to the ceiling irſhon ſo. ſtrongly againſt 
it, that it made a circle of /ight upon ir; continuing thus ro thine 
for about 10 days, notwithſtanding much prejudiced by peoples 
frequent handling it, that camefin mulritudes dayly to fee it. 
That the fleſh of this /pecies both young and old, will ſometimes 
ſhine in the dark, M', Boyle and D'\, Beal have both afforded us 
ample proot, in two necks of Veal, and a piece of beef; it hath alſo 
been oblerved by the ſame worthy perſons in a pullet and in hboggs- 


fleſh; andin all thele whillt frethand good, before putrefattion >: 


bur I have no where found that either the fat, ſuer, or tallow of 
any Animal, was ever lyable to this quality, though I fee no 
reaſon but thatthey might become /uminous upon the ſame prin- 
cipals thatfeſb, and many other things ſometimes are fo, the xi- 
ter of the Air exciting the oily /ulphurs in them, which becauſe 


t Mu/.cum Reg. Sorter. part, 1. Chap. 2. © Fob. Scroderi Pharmacop. Med. Chym. Lad. 5. 
eloſ, 1.  Phuloſoph. Tranſat. Numb. $9.and 1 25» x 
L1 dil- 
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diſcourſed of elſewhere in this work + , 1 forbear mentioning them 
here, 

76. And proceed to the moſt memorable accidents Iheard of 
in this County to have at any time befallen the Solipedous Animals: 
whereof there was a Mare at a place call'd Broadheath betwixt 
Sighford and Ranton, that caſt a monſtrous colt with two hind 
leggs only, There wasalſo a Mare at Bagnal in this County, in 
which dame MNatureerr'd in exceſs, as in defe@ in the colt, ſhe 
having fve feet though but fourleggs ; the ffe coming forth 
about the fetlock of one of the leggs, and hanging looſe and 
uſeleſs (as molt mon/troſaties of exceſs doe) which yet they were 
forced to ſhooe as well as the other four, it coming to ground, 
and therefore requiring the ſame preſervation, thereſt did. We 
may alſo reckon it an exceſs in a Mare, tocaſt yo Coltsat a time, 
it being very rare that this ſort of Animal produces above one: yet 
that they ſometimes doe we have ample teſtimony, from the Mare 
of M*. Caldwall Miniſter of Mil[wich that foled two at a time, 
which lived and thrived well; in the rearing whereof this was 
only obſervable, that the natural afte&ion of the Mare toward 
them was ſo impartial, thatſhe never admitted them to ſuck but 
together. To which add a Mare of M', Thomas Offieys, that 
had all its limbs perte& and proportionable, without exceſs or 
defe&, and was five years old ; yet was but one yard, and three 
inches high: a ſtature ſo inconfiderable, that many who beſtrid 
it, reach't the ground with their feet, ſo that they leem'd to ride 
and walk at the ſame time. Nor muſt it be forgotten that at 
Thorp Conſtantine in the Lordſhip of M'. Inge, there was a Mare 
bred that had a bony ſubſtance grew out of the hollow of her Ear, 
ſomewhat like to one of the Molar teeth of a Man at the upper end, 
but no branches or fangs at the bottom, having only a cartilagi- 
neous ſubſtance there, obtule at the end, as in 7ab. 22. Fig. 16, 

77. And thus Ihad done with Horſes, but that I was preſent- 
ed with a rarity relating to them by the Worſhiptull Francis Wol- 
ferftane of Statfold Eſq; which I cannot but mention in confir- 
mation of a truth much doubted by many: it being a true Hipp - 
manes, or Languet of fleſh of a dark purple colour near tour inches 
long, that dropt from the forehead of a Colt newly foled in his 
grounds at Starfold, and brought him by one of his Servants ; 
which he was ſatisfy d was true, findingit agreeable upon appli- 
cation with it's impreſſton yet remaining upon the foles forehead } 
when he wentto viſitit, Snch as which (they ſay) adhere to the 
forebeads of all Colts, 2nd unleſs prevented, preſently eaten by the 
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Mares ; but if taken from them, they never ſhew /ove to thoſe colts 
more, nor will admit them to ſuck: whence it has always been 
eſteemed ſo prevalent in procuring of love, that dryed pouder'd 
and mixt with the blood of the Lover, and drank by the Miftris, 
it drives her to ſuch an unbridled height of luſt, as equals the 
madneſs of a Mare when ſhe delires the Horſe, and upon this ac- 
count has gain'd the name of Hippomanes © which is no new thing, 
it being mention'd by Virgil, Ovid, Zuvenal, Tibullus, Propertius; 
and Ariſtotle, Pliny, Solinus, and Columella; and moſt of the other 
old Poets and Naturalifis, as a thing of this virtte ; and uſed as 
an ingredient among the other odd: materials of Witches and 
Conjurers. Which whether true or falſe ; or oF any ſach virtue 
ro deſerve the name it enjoys; 'I doe'n6t, nor care'not to 'under: 
ſtand; it being ſufficient tome (tho Ariftorle explodes it £ ) that 
there is ſuch a thing, | | 

78. And thus 1 had done too with all the wowwes or Solipedous 
OQuadrupeds, but thatl was preſented with the lower jawoffome 
Animal with large teeth in it, dugg upin a mark-pit ſomewhere in 
the grounds of the Worſhiptull William Leveſon Gower of Tren- 
tham Eſq ; who hath been ſo noble a Macenas in promoting this 
Work, that I could doe noleſs tharr preſent the 'Reade? with! a 
double Proſped of his magnificent Seaf, Tab. 23. and-24i Which 
jaw upon compariſon I find fo agreeable with the Elephaners Skulls 
in M*, A/omoles Muſeum in the Univerfity of Oxford, that T' dare 
not pronounce itany thing elſe but the jaw of a young Animal of 
that ' Species; and therefore rightly placed- here, the Elephant 
being one of the whole-footed Onadrupeds. All thedifficultyis;how 
it ſhould come hither, this Animal being aratity even at this day 
in England: to which we muſt anſwer;that it muſt be the jaw of a 
young Elephant, either kept for the ſtate'or pleaſure of fomeigreat 
perſon hereabout ; or brought hither -for Shew, which dyed and 
was here buried ; as the Dromedary brought into this County within 
memory for the ſame purpoſe, dyed by the negligence of his Keeper 
and was buryed (where he dyed) in Tixall field : whofe bones 


hereafter if ever found, may create as much wonder as' this has 
done. | 


k Ariſtor. de Hiſt. Animal. Lis, 8. cap, 24 
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Of £Men and Women. 


being but a ſingle Species of the Animal Kingdom, 

and that too which the Logicians call ſpecialiſſima, 
whereof there is no variety of inferior Species's that can be hop- 
ed tobe found, into which it may be ſubdivided, ſo as to advance 
any matter ; one would have thought at firſt ſight ſhould have 
been ſo narrow a Theme, that it might well have been confider'd 
in the former Chapter among the other Animals without danger 
of prolixity : but Man being appointed by his Creator the Lord 
of all below, having the ordering and diſpoſing of all things here 
both in relation to Himſelf and the inferior Animals; and not 
living ſo much within bounds as he ſhould ; but debauching his 
conſtitution with too many ſenſual delights of all kinds ; has 
rendred Himſelt lyable in the manage of all theſe policies, to fo 
many unuſual accidents and diſtempers 1n the courſe of his life; 
that I gueſs I may find the relation of them, together with thoſe 
of his birth and death that have happen'd but within the narrow 
verge of this County, ſufficient ro ſupply matter for another Chap- 
ter. Which 1 ſhall treat of (as I ought atleaſt ina Natural Hiſtory) 
according to the order of Nature: beginning firſt with ſuch uncom- 
mon accidents as have befallen Mankind at or before his birth, then 
' in hiscourſe of /ife, and laſtly at his death. 

2. But before Ienter upon the births of Men and Women, itmay 
be worth notice perhaps that I mer with one at Millwich of a 1 1 
years old, the child of one Philips, that ſeemed to be neither ; 
the Sex not being to bediſtinguiſh't by the uſual marks, nothing 
appearing inthe place but an unuſual aperture of a raw membrane; 
which 1 gueſs might be nothing elſe but the neck of the bladder, 
the childs «rin conſtantly diſtilling thence: upon which account 
of the uncertainty of its. Species, being in all other parts perteCt 
and well proportjon'd, it was Chriſtened Franc. this being a 


I, M AN, the Subje& matter of the following Chapter, 


name in common ſpeech indifferent to both Sexes, Bur I think - 


they needed not have been fo nice in this matter, had they well 
conſidered; for though 'tis plain Nature was diſappointed in 


perfecting this child, yet ſhe has done enough to ſhew whar ſhe 
| in- 


| 
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intended ; the child ſeeming to have ſomewhat of a Scro:um below 
the aperture, though none of the other eſſentials of Manhood, 

3. All unuſuall marriages muſt alfo be precedent to the births 
of children; and ſo muſt the unſeaſonable times of their Parents 
getting them; a Man tis true may marry at what age he pleaſes, 
but he ſeldom does after eighty years of age ;. much leſs can he 
get children after that time: wherefore Pliny mentions it as an ex- 
traordinary thing that Cato Cenſcrius, and Voluſius Saturninus, 
begat Sons after they were paſt that age ; and that King Maſiniſſa 
begat his Son Mathimathnus at eighty ſix years old ; and for 
Women he ſays in general they are palt child-bearing at fifty * ; 
which ſeem to be the ultimate limits of time, after which neither 
Men or Women marry, or can get children, Yet both theſe fall 
ſhort of what I met with in this County (and which is more ex- 
traordinary) in the ſame marryed couple : one John Beſt of the pa- 
riſh of Horton a man ofa 1 04 years of age, having not many years 
agoe marryed a woman of 56, Upon whome he got a Son ſo very 
like himſelf (as I was told by M*. Smith of the Io ariſh who 
was Godfather to the child) that no body doubted but he was 
the true father of it, Which is more than what Levinus Lem- 
nius relates from the Teſtimony of a Mafter of a Ship worthy of cre- 
dit, that being at Srockholm in Sweden, he was called by the 
King himſelf to be preſent at the marriage of a Man 1 oo years old, 
who taking a wife of 30, had- many children by her», 

4. Beforc the birth of Children, ſo powerfull is the Pica or. 
Longing of a Woman, that in caſe ſhe be not preſently ſupplyed 
with the objec? of her unreaſonable extravagant appetite, ſhe fre- 
quently marks her child with ſome reſemblance of it; whereof we 
daily ſee ſo many examples, that it would be impertinent here to 
inſtance in any, But the marks ſhe ſometimes gives her child up- 
on a fright, are ſo very obſervable, that they muſt not be paſs'r 
over ; theſe being many times more than Skin deep: as I noted 
it ina Gentlewoman I once ſaw at London that had the figure of a 
Mouſe on her cheek ſtanding fourth protuberant in mezzo rilievo 
with the furr on, given her by her mother upon a fright ſhe re- 
ceived from that Animal, whilſt ſhe went with child of her. Nay 
ſo ſtrong impreflions doe ſuch frights ſometimes make npon wo- 
men; that they will break the very Skins of the Fetas in the Womb, 
as we read in the Tranſattions of a Souldiers wife that had ſcen 
ſome body fore wounded and disfigured, produced a child wound- 
ed after the ſame manner, pieces of fleth inthe ſhape of Piftol- 
bullets hanging toits body, &c, as it is there repreſented Fig. 13+. 


» C, Plinii 2". Nat, Hiſt. Lib. 7. cay. 14. » Levini Lennis de accalt. Nat. meirac. 


7 
Lib. 4. cap. 24» ' © Philoeſoph. Trauſatt, Numb, 160+ 
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£. But I never met with an inſtance in all my 7rave/ls where 
any of theſe impreſſions were ſo very ltrong that they diſmember'd 
the Fetus in the ſame partthe objett was, which gave the fright, 
till I came to Leek, where Elizabeth the wite of Jeremiah Tomkin- 
ſon having heard that one John Heath a Black-Smith who lived in 
her houſe, upon reading that of S'. \Matthew Chap. 5. v, 30, 
[ if. they right hand offend thee, cut it off ]had repaired to his bro- 
thers- houle a Wood-man of Cunſall, and taken oportunity with 
one of his brothers in/truments to cut oft his right hand ; was ſo 
afteted with it, being then about the time of her. conception 
(though ſhe ſaw not the fa&, nor heard of it till next day after it 
was done) that ſhe brought forth a man child (whom I faw my 
ſelf An. 1681) without a right hand; couped at the wriſt much 
about the place where John Heath had cuthis hand off, Which 
I take to be almoſt as ſtrange an inſtance of the kind, as any of 
thoſe mention'd by Bapt, Van Helmont : who tells us of a 7 ay- 
lors wife of Mechlin who leeing a Souldier looſe his hand ina 
conflict before her doore, was ſo territyed with it, that ſhe pre- 
{ently was deliver'd of a daughter with one hand, the other be- 
ing cut off, and the child bleeding to death of it. . And that the 
wite of Mark de Vogeler a Merchant of Antwerp, in the year 1 602 
ſeeing a Souldier begging, who had his right Arm ſhot oft by a 
bullet at the Seige of Offend, which he carryed about with him 
bloody, 1 ſuppoſe to moye pitty ; was preſently brought to bed 
of a. daughter alſo without a right Arm, who was after marryed to 
one Hoochcamer a Merchant of Amfterdam, and was living in 
An. 1638+. 

6., Alſo before the birth of Children, ſo many and fo apparent 
are the uſual Symptoms commonly known by Women, about the 
time of conception ; during their goeing. with child; and when 
near their travel; rhatone would think a women truly with ch11d, 
could neyer be ſo miſtaken, as I was told the wite of Samuel 
Ward of Mearton in this County really was : who after ſhe had 
| been marryed two years, was brought to bed of a daughter, both 
her ſelf and husband, fo little knowing, or ſo much as thinking 
ſhe was ever with child, that growing il]'near the time of her 
labour, they ſent for a Phyſician inſtead of a Midwife. For one 
to have all theſe ſtgnes, and yet no cHhil/dar laſt, is pretty common 
amoneglt women ; nay ſo farr is it from a miracle that they are ſome- 
times incident to ancient women paſt the age of child bearing, 
whereof M”, 'Bromwich of the pariſh. of Newland in the Forreſt of. 
Dean in Gloce/terſhire, who had all the Symptoms of a pregnant 


=P Toh. Bapt.: Van. Helmont cap. de myectis materialibus pag. 383, Edit, Venttiis An. 
1651, | | | 
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# woman at near $0 years of age, is a moſt remarkable inſtances : 
but to have a child in this manner , and none of the concomi- 
tant /zpnes, is ſo very rare, that I have not yet met with a paral- 
lel Hiftory in all my reading. | 
. 7. Amonglt the unuſual accidents in the birth of Man we muſt 
reckon the ſurprizing produftion of Monſters, whether in exceſs 
or defeft; tothe former of which the ancient Hiftorians have 
uſually referr'd ſuch as are born with teeth, it having been al- 
ways lookt upon very extraordinary to be ſo born, children fel- 
dom breeding them till the ſeventh month after their birth, Yet 
Sarah Wood of Brineton in the pariſh of Blymhill An. 1670, was 
thus born with two tecth, which was eþnciently accounted very 
unfortunate both to Men and Women, as inthe inſtances of Vale- 
ria, and our Richard the third King of England, who were both 
thus born, and one of them the caule of the ruin of Sueſia Pometia 
a moſt flouriſhing City*, and the other of a no leſs flouriſhing Fa- 
mily. Burt ſuch obſervations as theſe I take to be more beholding 
to ſuperſtition than truth ; for we find that M. Curius ( upon this 
account ſurnamed Dentatus) and Cn. Papyrius Carbo to be both 
born with teeth, yet came to be very great men, and right hono 
rable perſonages*. | 
8. More deſervedly by mach are the Monſters of dete&, I have 
met with in this County, referr'd hither ; ſuch as that of Eliza- 
beth the wile of 7cbn Bird of Whittington near Lichfield, who An. 
1 679, was brought to bed of a child without upper lip, noſe, or 
eyes; the hands turned upon the armes, and the feet upon the 
leggs, oneof the heels extravagantly large, and a hole in the 
back without any backbone ; it could not ſuck, but took milk and 
beer freely enough , whereby it lived 3 days, and then dyed. 
W hich 'ris true was a birth imperfe& and deformed enough, yer 
not near ſo much as that of the wife of one Taylor of great-Heywood, 
who in Zanuary 1684. as Ireceived it in a Letter from my very 
good Friend M'. Sampſon Birch Alderman of Stafford, befide a 
a perfe& flill-born child, was deliverd of another mon/trous body, 
made up of a large Cy/tis or bagg about the thickneſs of a Mans 
Scrotum, ſmooth on the out fide, and ſomewhat reddiſh, fill'd 
with a liquid ſlimy matter, but not fetid: inthe upper part 
whereof was around protuberant bone 3 inches and zin compaſs 
coverd with a thick fleſhy Skin beſet with ſhort hairs, in which 
were placed 8 dentes molares in a circular form, having a- ſmall 
hole in the middle which led not farr : below theſe in another 
bone were placed F other teeth, alſo of the molar kind, four of 


4 Philoſoph. Tranſat?, Numb. 172.* C. Plinii 2", Nat, Hiſt. Lib, 9. cap. 16. 
i Ibidem. 
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them almoſt in a ſtraight line, and the fifr a little below the two 
uppermoſt, which in ſhape, whiteneſs, &c. all {9 well reſembled 
zeeth, that they could not be thought to be any thing elle. 

9. Our of the Skin of the Cy/is a little below the uppermoſt 
bone, in which the eiyþt teeth are ſet, grewa large /cck of hair of a 
bright brown colour, whoſe end was intricate and intangled'in a 
larger quantity faſtened in the other end of the Cy/tis oppoſite to 
the eight teeth of a more yellowiſh colour : all which may be con- 
ceived well enough by the fgure of it Zab. 25. where it is exaQly 
graven in its juſt magnitude. Now for ajuſtaccount of this Embryo 
or preternatural body though it cannot be expected, yer I think 1 
may pronounce without any great difhdence, 1: that it muſt come 
from an Egg that deſcended from the Ovarium through the Tube 
to the womb, as well as that of the perfed child ; 2. that Nature in 
this birthat firſt intended 7wirns; and 3 that the bony and fleſhy 
parts, out of which grew the hair, and the two ſetts of” teerh, 
were ſome rudiments defign'd to forma head: but how dame Na- 
ture came thus to miſcarry in her plaſtics, whether from ſome ex- 


ternal violence which might break the Egg after it came into the M 


womb ? or whether the Egg it ſelf at firltwas imperfe& or fubven- 
taneous, out of which Nature being unable to forma perte& Fetus, 
made the beſt of what the matter could afford? as the learned D-. 
Tyſon more probably thinks, who has written more ar large of 
it 8; ſhall not determin, but leave the Reader freely toulſe his owne 
judgment. 

1 o. Nor has it been uſual only amongſt the Natural Hi/ftorians 
to tranſmit to poſterity ſuch imperfedt births as theſe ; but the moſt 

rfe&t ones too, when they have proved extraordinary ; whence 
it 1s that the birth-places of Princes, and Men any way famous, 
either for Arts, or Arms ; for Piety, or Munificence; have been 
conſtantly noted : and if by chance ſo negletted that they have 
become dubious; what contention has there been between Citys 
and Countries for the honor of the birth ofa famous Man? Thus 
no leſs than ſeven Cities ſtrove for the birth of Homer; and thus 
Middleſex and Oxfordſhire conteſt the birth of Chaucer our famous 
Engliſh Poet "; and here in Oxfordſhire Ewelm and Wood-ſtock 
both pretend ro him. To prevent luch altercations, Cardinal 
Poole Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury ; and William Giffard ( of the 
tamily of Chillington ) Arch-Biſhop of Rhemes ; William Dudley 
Biſhop of Durham: Edmund Stafford Bilhop of Exeter, a great 
Benefattor to Exeter Colledge Oxon ; Edmund Audley Biſhop of 
Rocheſter , Hereford, and Salesbury; who built the Chore of $' 


s Phileſoph. Tranſall. Numb. 150. Þ See the Life of Chancer by"Fohn Spep bt. 
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Mary's Church, in Oxfard3;all, Nobly,bora and.great Prelates:: 
are already.xecarded-rp have been, bofn.m his. County i, \..” Nee? 
1+. To: whom let me.add the moſt Reverend;: Father in; God 
D' Gilbert.,$heldon lara ord! Arch-Bilhop, of: Canterbury; the 
moſt.munificens;. Foundet of the 7 heater; in Oxford, who was, born 
at Stanton in-thiis County, Where -goeing to. viſit .the: hanſe: of his 


Nativity, inthe. very;roaom: hero he, \ was lajditg:; have drawn his 
firlt breath, 1 jound: thels Fambicks.,; GC 7 


 Sheldonus.ille preſulumiprimus Rater, 
Hos inter ortus of frictt lucem Laces. 
0 ter beatam: Stanitgonis: yille- cafam |. 
Cuz cuncta' poſſupt inzidere Maxanor a. 


- Which | it ſcems were left there by 2% right. Reyercad, Bile in 
God D' Zobn Hacket L*. B*. of Coventry and' LKdfel, who out 
os his extragrdinary devorion to\this great Prelar ad purpoſe- 
ly made a journey thither not many. years belgre, tg ific the place 
of. his, birth, where after he had gLyen. God i nks beg great 
bleſſings be had afforded the world that "plac, ſaze him 
down and wrat thoſe ve an 
771 2, .Nor has it; only. furniſh the Ghneck') with, Pralates. but 
the Court. with Lawyers x the, famous F7 Aibg Laitleton Author 
af\ the 7enures: ;- and Edmund -Dudle father. rp Joby, Neon 
Northumberland, one of the Zudges = his. time, | 
{amed to he born in this. County *: as William dls Ew I ar 
cheit, Baron, and cheif 7uStice of th .Comman p £8, temp. po 
S,. TB. Bromley Lord, cheif Juſtice, and L Chancellor I 
' Kngland temp,  Eliz. and\s*. . Galpert Gerard: Jr of ch be Rolls 
wore. certainly were. The Camp x09 has, be en ſupplycd out 
of this County with many. eminent. Souldiers ; ſuch dy al, hb EK. 
of Stafford, and S*, Zames Audley,; avs of che brlt Knights om- 
Panions of the ;moſt Noble &rger of the Goren, who in all pro- 
bability were, born in this County :; as S Wrotteſley ano- 
cher of the firſt Knights of the ſame Order High certainly was ' 
We, may well roo preſume that Hugh Kilpeck. Lord of the good- 
ly Manor of Norbury as M'. Erdeſwick calls it, and. ypon ac- 
count of his tenure of ſome ather lands, the Kings Champion 
at, the Coronation (from whom it deſcended ro the Marmions 
and Dymocks ) was a good Soldier, and barn in this County *. 
1.3. John Bromley Eq; lincally deſcended trom S' Walter 


' 'T See Godwin de [reſulibus in their reſjellive Ge. k See Fullers Worthits in $ 
fir | The Tſtitutions Laws and Ceremonies of the moſt noble Order of the Gerter 
Aſhmole Set. 3. chap. 26. Q Erdeſwicks view an M $. is Norbery. 
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Bromley 'of Bromley ( the now ſeat of 'the Lord Gerard) in Com. 
Stafford K*. temp. R. Johan. who retook the Standard of Guyen 

' 4- Hen. 5. loſt to the French ina fierce charge on that wing 
which Hugh Stafford Lord Bourchier (his near Kinſman ) then 
commanded, for which eminent ſervice he had not only thedig- 
nity of Fnig ht-bood conferr'd on him, but many lands and offices 
in thoſe parts, and the ſaid Srandard of 'Guyen given him for 
the Creſt of his Armes: which is born to this day by his lineal 
Deſcendant William Bromley of Baginton in Com. Warw. Eſq ; trae- 
ly heir of the worth, as well as Eflate of his Anceſtors =» This va- 
liant S*. Fokn Bromley was certainly (1 ſay ) born in this Coun- 
ty. And ſo 'tis like*roo was Zohn Luke of Northumberland who 
may be reckon'd a good Captain having frequently given proof of 
his abylities this way, and with good ſucceſs in all, ſaving his 
laſt Enterpriſe for the Crown, alter the untimely death of King 
Edward the fixth.” © > LL 
14. To theſe M*. 'Erdefwick adds Ralph and Nicholas ſons of 
Fohn Bagnall born at New Caftle'ander Lyme in this County, who 
raiſed * again their ſunk ancient Family ( once ſeated at the wil- 
Lage of theit own” name inthis County ) by their valour only, for 
which they. were both graced with the Order of Knight-hood,; 
one at Mufſleborough in Scotland; the other in Hreland® :- 'To 
whom give ine leave” to ſubjoyn Coll. Zohn Lane of Bentley Eſq; 
(of whom at large hereafter) and Collonel William Carlis, 
born at Bromball in this County, who for his approved walour 
under his Jate Majeſty at Iorcefter, and fidelity ro him in his 
diſtreſs after, upon whoſe lap he reſted in the Royal Oke; had 
his name, changed to Carlos t which 1s Charles in SpanifS) and 
a molt ſuitable and honorable codt of Armes granted him by Let- 
ters Patents under the great Seal of England, in perpetuam rei 
memoriam. viz, ' in a field Or on an Oke proper a Feſs Gu. char- 
ged with 3 regal Crowns 'of the ſecond, by the name of Carlos. 
And for his Creft, a Civic Crown or Oken garland, with a Sword 
and Scepter crofſed through ic Sltir-niſe. And for Sea-Captains 
(though an inland'County) it has produced ſome very eminent 
witnels S'. Richard Leveſon Vice-Admiral of England; and S'. 
Edward Spragg one of the Rere-Admirals in our days, who as 
I am credibly informd, was born inthis County, The Family of 
rhe Minors's of Hollingbury-Hall in the pariſh of Uztoxater ſeems 
alſo to have been peculiarly addifted ro the Sea ; whereof one 
William Minors is ſaid to have failed to the Eaft- Indies eleven 
times: .whither he has been followed by Captain Richard Minors 


n Dugdales Antiquities of Warwickſh, illuſtrated p. 153. * Mr, Sampſon Erdefwick's 
view of Fafforih, . S, m Bagenhall, # , , 
; the 
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the preſent' Proprietor of that Seat ; who. has not only ſignalized 
himſelf in our &ngagements/at, Sea againſt the. Dutch, but: at land 
too, againſt the. Rebe//s (more particularly at Co/che/ter ).in the 
lite Civil Warrs; Ny | 
5. It has alſoobliged the World. with as many.learned Writers 
( for a County lo little provided tor ith: Univerſeties as this is Y.28 
can reaſonably be.expetted ; whereof the ancienteſt,. axe, Zobn 
Stafford-a Franciſcan Friar, both a Philoſopher.and Dizine, bur 
cheifly a Hiſfortang'which he ſhewed in writing a ,Latin Hiſtory, 
de illuftrium Virorum rebus geſtis, to the.time wherein he flouriſhe, 
which was abour. the year 1380» ,. Thomas: Aſhehurn alſo born 
in Stafford, and bred in the Univerſity,of Oxfoxd;cwhere he was 
DF. of the chair: a great - oppoſerot Wicliff's:doftrin;,. cagainſt 
which he not. only preached and wrot many: books; but-canketla 
Convocation to.be: call d 'at -London An. 13 $2.;;whercip\t was 
ſolemnly condemned +.. Which yet was mantained notwith- 
ſtanding by his: contemporary. and. Country-man: Peter Pate/pull 
born I ſappoſe.at the Zown of his own ;name (in. this. County, ; bug 
bred alſo at-Oxford;, where he. proceeded D*, and: was ſometimes 
Profeſszr of Divinity z:a man: of a ſharp wit, an-acutediſpatant, 
and an eloquent preacher, ..He wrot many-things againſt the 
Monks and” Friary'ot his time, parricularly the Augufing' by 
whom he was perſecuted accordingly: yet was made Chapiin.at 
the ſame time'(if.we may beleive Bale) to Pope, Vrbanihe 6. by 
the procurement of jYalter Dy/s an Engliſh Canme/ite, bis: Legat 
heret!. William de Lichfield D', of Divinity, Rector of Allhallows, 
the great in Londot, wrot many books>in his own faculty both 
in proſe .and-ver/e;. whereot  Pitſeus has given; us'@ Catologuen, 
and was ſo great'a Preacher that as. M*.. Stow ſays,: he - leit be- 
hind. him when he dyed An. 1447 no leſs than 2083 Sermons of 
his own writing which would have been accounted a prodigious 
number'in this. preaching age, but was: much more ſo in thas*,: . 
16, Robert Whittington alſo born at Lichfield ; was a-great 
Grammarian, Poet laureat of Oxford, and: Protovates Anglia, as 
he ſtiles him{c{f in the tirle-page of his Grammer:frinted at. Lon- 
don by WWynkyn de Worde An. 1517. | He wrot ' many- other 
books of. Schole-Lerrning the Titles whereof may:be ſcen-in- Pit- 
ſeus*. © Henry Stafford yon of Edward Duke of| Buckingbam: at- 
tainted and beheaded 12. Hen. 8. 1521.' washkewiſe born in 
this County, Vir. in melioribus\ quibuſque' difciplitns inſigmter eru- 
ditus;'ays Pitſexs of him *, . who to avoid: the fate of his Antefors, 
P Toh: Pitſeus de Iſt rib. : Angl. Script. im Anno titato. * Toidem in Anno \citato. 
+ 7ob. Bales de Scriptoribus Britannia Cent, Sept. 4 Toh. Pirſes Itluftr. yn 
Append: Cent. 2. * Stows ſurvey of London m Down gate ward. © Fob. Pidſes ] fr. gl. 


Script. in An, 1530. * Idem. im An. 15 58. | 
| M m 2 was 
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was contented with the: Barony of Stafford only, and leaving all 
thoughts of Stare-affaires\, applyed+himfelt ro his fudies, and 
wrot'many things in Latin'politely' enough: both in ver/e and 
proſe. Fohn Robyns, firſt Fellow of All-Soules Coll. atter Canon 
of £h.*Ch. Oxon'and Prebend of Windſor, the greateſt :Mathemati- 
cian of iis time; allo had his Nativity here”; he:wrot.a book de 
portemofis Cometis*, and being much addifted to the ſtudy of 
Aftroto , Telt any books on that ſubje&, .whereof there are fe- 
veral 'MSS. in the Bodleyan Library'in the Univerſity ot Oxford, 
The 'tamous Thomas Atlen of G locester : Hall , a. great Antiquary, 
Philo fopher, and Mathematician, was likewiſe born at Bucknall in 
this County, being deſcended of one -Alanus- de Buckenhall temp, 
Ediw2.:according to the' opinion of: M'.; Sampſon Erdeſwick”, 
Whoiu#asalfoborn at Sandon in this County, venerande Antiguita- 
tis 'caltor maximus, lays M'. Camden ot him *, which he.has.fully 
madegbod im the MS. view of this County, by:him written. 

-17:"Of later' 'years, Robere' Waring" M. Av and (Student of 
Cht/t*Church, was born at:Lea houſe near Wokver hampton, a great 
Poet; Orator, and" Hiſtorian, of the latter whereof he was publick 
Profeſſor at Oxon. He publiſh't ſeveral trafts;/ of-which there is 
an accouut an: the Hiſtory and - Antiquities of :the Univerſity », 
Robert*Burtonalfo of Ch. Ch. Oxon, commonly otherwiſe call'd 
Demotritus junior, the learned Author of the Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, is alſo generally believed by the Inhabitants 'thereabout, to 
be bern at Fa/d"m this County, where I was ſhewn- the very houſe 
{ as they ſaid) of his Nativity. And William Barton in the ſel- 
vedg of his Pitture before his deſcription of Leicefter/hire, ownes 
hinelf of Fa/d in this County, Though: Mr. Anth: a Wood in the 
Antiquities ot the Univerftylays they. were both-born at Lindly 
in the County-of: Leicefter * * Edward Chetwynd Dri:of Divinity of 
Exeter Coll. ofthe ancient Family. of Inge/tre:in; this: County , is 
likewiſe placed/ here, he was Chaplin ro Queen: Ann, and Dean 
of Briſtol, a great preacher, and: publiſh'tmany:Sermons beſide 
other-{racts.*.: To theſe add; S*, Charles Wolſely Baroner now liv- 
ing, Yeordial Encourager' of this work, who though a lay-Man, has 

itten 'many things in Divinity, And the learned and ingenious 
C bartes" Cotton ot Beresford E1q; who befide ſeveral Tran/lations, 
has'publiſh't divers..other curious pieces, fo well known to. all 
ingenious perſons, 'that they need not be named. 

1 8. Laſtly ; che Worthipfull '£las  A/ſomole Eſq ; of Braſen- 
Noſe Coll; Oxon;;was borwat L ichfeld in this County, who for his 


* Anh. « Wood Hift. *& Antiq. 'Univerſ. Oxon, Lib, 2. tu Coll, Omn. Anim, * Tok. 
Puſei illufr. Angl. Script , Append. Cent. 3. * MS, Fel. inter Cod. Digby.mumb. 14.3. ! Mr ,Sampl. 
. Erdeſu/is Rs wiew of St fu in Bucknall. * Mr Camden. in Com. Staff. * Anth.« Waod 
Hf. & Avntiq. Univer/, Oxon. Lb. 2. in Coll, Ch, Ch. » Ibid. < Ibid in Coll, Exon. 
> 7018 l « 
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general skill in all che politer ſorts of Learning, (uch as Heraldry, 
Antiquities, Chymiſtry, Aflrology, Natural Philoſophy, &c. was made 
firſt Windſor Herald, and had the ſuperviſing and ordering the 
Kings Cabinet of Coynes, and made Catalogues of thole inthe 
Univerſityot Oxon. Which Univerſity upon. account of his ex- 
craordinary merit, fent him a Diploma for his D's degree inthe 
Faculty of Phyſick., ex mero motu without his knowledg or ſeek- 
ing. He was allo honoured in the Znans of Court with the title 
and degree of Barriſterat Law, Laſtly our late dread Soveraigne 
K- Charles the Second being conſcious of his great knowledg, 
induſtry, and fidelity, made him Controller of all the Exciſe in 
England and Wales, He hath: obliged the learned world with 
many curious books, and lately the Untverſity of Oxford with the 
beſt Hiftory of Nature, Arts, and Antiquities, to be ſeen any 
where in the world; notin print, or Sculpture, but in a generous 
donation ofthe real things themſelves; wherewith the y have 
furniſh't che new Muſeum lately there eref&ed, and gratefully 
{tiled it (as a perpetual memorial of fo noble a benefadion) the 


"Muſeum Aſhmoleanum. 


19. And as the Naturalifis took care to tranſmit to Poſterity 
the birth-places of Men eminent for any ſort of Virtue, folikewile 
they did too of all numerous Off-ſprinys; ſuch as that of one Dilk 
the foor-poſt of Lichfield, whoſe wite was fo prolific that ſhe 
brought him 5 children within the year, and theſe not at one, 
but two regular births, without any ſuch ſuperfetations as thole 
mention'd above in the former Chapter4; or by Pliny in his Ex- 
amples of numerous births*. Raro noſtro ſeculo Trimelli perfedt 
ſunt aut Vitales, fays Thomas Bartholin. 1. e. that it ſeldom falls 
out thatthree children are born together either perfe& or living® ; 
and yerthis happend too at Barton in this County, there being one 
Taylor that lived in alittle Cottage near the place where the Chap- 
pel now ſtands that had three Sons at a birth, which being pre- 
ſented as a rarity to King Hen. the 7® as he came that way ( per- 
haps to hunt in Needwood ) he orderd that care ſhould be taken 
of them, ſo as to be put to Schole, &c. who all lived to be men, 
and as the tradition goes all came to be Dodors, and to good 
perferment: which 'tis like is true enough of the youngeſt, bur 
tis certain the eldef? did, as appears by leveral inſcriptions both 
within and without the CFappe/, which he gratefully founded 


- there, in the place oftheir Nativity; ot which more hereafter. 


20, There are alſo inthis County ſome remarkable cuftoms relar- 
ing to births, that muſt not be omitted ; whereof that of Borow- 


d Vid. Chap. 9. 6. 62. * C, Plimi 2". Nat, Hiſt. Lib. 7. cap. 11: * The. Bar- 
thelin, Hiſt. Cent, 4. Hiſt, 83. 
M m 3 Engli/h 
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Engliſh at Lapely and Alrewas may pals for one,' which is a.cu- 
ſtomary deſcent of Lands to the younge/t Son or Brother,betore the 
elder; and this in ſome places is indefinite, but here at Alrewas 
of the Copy-hold-lands only,not theFee-Simple.That the younger Son 
or Brother thonld thus inherite Lands ol any ſort, before the elder, 
may ſeem indeed to ſome not a little unnatural, but the famous 
Littleton renders us this reaſon why in ſome places they enjoy 
this privilege, tor that in Law they are preſumed the leaſt able to 
ſHifr for themſelves. Upon which account in Kent where the 
youngeſt ſometimes enjoys the benefit of Gavelkind, though nor 
che whole inheritance ; they have the privilege of the A/tre, or 
herth for fire, in the Manſon houle, in their diviſzon; becauſe the 
youngeſt being the rendereſt have the greateſt reaſon to: be - kept 
warm at home*, 

21. Which are reaſons that appear plauſible enough , but I 
gueſs the more ſubſtantial cauſe of this cu/fom may rather be; that 
the places where now Borow-Eng liſh obtains, were anciently lya- 
ble to the ſame ungodly cuſtom granted to the Lords of Manors 
in Scotland by King Evenus or Eugenius , whereby they had the 
privilege of enjoying the firſt nights lodging with their Tenants 
bridess, ſothar the elde/# Son being preſumed to be the Lords, 
they uſaally ſetled their /ands (and not without reaſon) upon the 
youngeſt Son whome they thought their owne ; which being pra- 
Giſed a long time, grew at length to a cu//om. Now that this 
cuſtom obtained as well in England as Scotland, we may rationally 
conclude from the Marcheta mulierum ( which King Malcolm or- 
derd the Tenants to give their Lords in liew of it when, he took 
it away®. that was anciently paid here as well as there:for which we 
have the expreſs teſtimony of Braffon. Tranavit (lays he )totam An- 
gliamMarcheti hujus pecuntariiconſuetudoin mancipiorumfiliabus ma- 
ritandis*. 1. e. that this cuſtom was ſpread all over the Nation,&c. 

22+ Whereof | have ſeen a particular Record of one Maynard of 
Berk-ſhire, who held his /ands by this zenure of the Abbot of Ab- 
bington, in theſe words. Willielmus Maynard qui renuit terras 
in Heurlt, cognoſcit ſe efſe Villanum Abbatis de Abbendon; v&& 
renere de eo in Villenagio, v& per villanas conſuetudines, viz, per 
ſervitium 184. per annum, G& dandi Maritagium v Marchetum 
pro filia @ ſorore ſua ad voluntatem- ipſuus Abbatis, &c*. Nor 
did it only prevaile in Englandand Scotland, but as I have heard 
in the I/e of Guernſey; and in the Kingdom of /reland too; 
where, asI am told by the Worſhipfull Colonel Edward Vernon 


t I: Aſtre demorra al pune, on al punee. Lambard's Uſages and Cuſtoms of Kent, p. 
$74.4 Het. Boetis Hiſt. Scot. Lib, 3, cap. 11.9 Geo. Backenows Rer, Scot. Hitt, Lib, 
7, Fol, 64. ' Bralon de Ligib. & Conſuetud. Angl, Lib. 2, tit, 1, cap. 8. num. 2. 

« Flacita de Banco in die Paſc. 34, Hen, 73. Rot. 20, Berkſ. 
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(deputy high Steward of the' Honor of Tutbury, ang, deputy, ;Liews-. 
tenant of the Forreſtot Needwoed) it is calld Lobempy...' ....., - 
23. At Terley Caſtle in this County, ' the Lordſhip. whereof be 
longs to-'the ; right: Honorable the. Lord\ Gerard: pf - Bromley,..S*. 
Charles Skrymſber K'. and Richard Church Eſq ;| the, Lords..enjoy 
another odd cuſtom , or privilege of Lotberwits..ox.\Lyerwits. at 
this day 3. that is, the liberty: of taking a;compenſation..or amerce-. 
ment tor baſtards. got. or born; within the Lord/bip,. fa alle Foes 
the Saxon. Leger .or' Logher a-bed, and wit a' penalty ;.w ence. 
Fleta expounds the word Lierwit to import as much as. multg .A- 
dulterwrum'. Which anciently as the. books  unanimonſly. in- 
form as, extended only to ſuch as did defile a bond;:woman within. 
the Manor without licence, But the Charter. of this, Manor... 
ſeems extends further, for here the delinguent, oath being made 
that 'the: baſtard was begot within the Manor, and paying ten 
ſhillings to the Lords, not only avoids, the cogniſance of, the: 
Biſhopand: all Ecclefgraſticall, Courts, |and diſcovery obthe Fazber :. 
but alſo if a baſtard child be brought hither from without the. Lord: 


ſoip, paying 1*19'—1 1',—ob, to the Lords, they ſhall have, 


no cognilauce of ir\neither. Nay fo great a privilege had:a certain 
Oak i Hnull-wood; 3 miles South of the 34 17g 6 withm the 
Lordfh..m this reſpeR,. as S'. 'Charles Skrymſher told me, .to whom 
the wood belongs, that in- cale cath were:;made. that the baſtard 
wzs begot within the umbrage or reach ofits boughs, aeither the 
Biſhop, 'or Lords of the Manor themſelves: could take auy cogni. 
ſance of it.' | Lnnalanee 
24. After the births of Men and Women, their, Chr ifenings 
uſually follow ; ' wherein it is remarkable that abour New-Caff 
and in the: Moorelands, the mens names are moſt.commonly 
Ralph os.' Randal; and about Stafford and the. more Southerly 
parts, the name 'of Walter is as common ; theſe two names. pre- 
vailing much in-number aboveany other thereabour :. occafian'd 
(1 ſuppoſe) by- the great E/lates and Awtbority of the Earls of 
Cheſter and Eſſex, each in theivreſpeRive Oyarters; Ranulph Earl 
of Cheſter's name {till prevailing in the North; and: Walter Earlof 
Eſfex's (who lived alter him at Chartley) having fince carryed it 
inthe South. It isalſo worthy notice that here are ſome Fam. 
ls that - have conſtantly chriſtened their eldeſt | Sans, of the ſame 
Name for many generations; thus the Parkers of Audley have becn 


all Richards for many deſcents; and the Family.of Littleton of 
Pillaton are 1o nice /in this point, that unleſs the elJeft Son be 


named Edward they think it cannot liveto enjoy the Efate: up- 


| Flta, Lib. 1: cap. 47. 
on 
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of Which! atcount' they have been all:S', Edwards ever fince Het 


6%, time, the"\pitlent forvivor being' the ninth of that:name;. 


Whick cuſtn\-of chriftening rhe- Sor conſtantlyot the Fathers 
rame\yer Mr. frde/witk does not approve; upon confideration! 


tht a*controvetſy ſhould'ariſe, wherein a man ſhould: be forced 


roprovehis Heer; this Adenriry of Name will:fo perplex it, that 
if wil be! very difficult*ts diſtinguiſh the Donor from che Donee, 
&& whereas whenithe Names are often;or bur alternately changed: 
| (43"Hi9 Corntribeyiny ſome familys.y the:difcent thereby is {o! obvious, 
that nb mar nee? fear any hazard\m pleading it". 
-b &- Thas having done with the' births of #7fants, &c:Þ pro- 
tet 'riexer torhemoſt remarkable paſſapes that have happend in 
cBild4Bood of 'yout Þ; amongſt which the impoſtare of William the 
Soi? Bt 7Bormas' Perry of Bilſon ot Bilfion Yeoman; a boy not above! 
'zyoars of age (but farexceeding it in wit and fubcilty ) muſt nor 
bt totporten © who in' Ar. 1620.18. Fac, being unwilling to' 
pe 06 Schole} ind inffrutted by an' old Man'call'd 7 homes that 
cxrryed a co 2H of glaſſes at his back, in a cloſe where none eonld 
fe6-therk; bite fix times; yer proved fo towardly ini thefe few 
Ayaly, that'he learned preſently toproan, pant; and mourn; next 
to toll and caſt up his eyes, that nothing but rhe whites ſhonl 
ByR&rr ;-towreft and turn his 'neck-and head, both towards his 
Nathan to g4pe hideoufly with his m0u2h, to grind his-zeeth, 
&& ind' fret that to tonvey crooked pins , raggs, &c.:into his 
mbuth (0 thathe might ſeem to vomir them up; he was inſtrufted 
alſo thar though people ſhould put him to pain by prickingy pinch: 
wor #hippirg,- yer that he muſt indure all patiently ; (laſtly the 
oIaman taupht him to ſay he was bewirched, and adviſed him to 
149k Tote body (whom he had heard to be accounted a witch) 
to'have bewitched hitni'; and that whenever he theard the 1 verſe 
of the 1. Chap, of $i Fohns'Goſpedl repeated,' he thould fall in- 
. td thiſe Fs: all which he was contented to doe, and undergoe; 
to #vvid gbing to Scholt, and to'move compaſſion in the beholders 
who brought him many good things ont of piry when they reſort- 
4 F6 him*!- Fo which he added of his own, asoccafion requir- 
6d, A'wilfull ab/titiente'; a trick of rolling up his tongue, and' fa 
plicing it mm his throat; that it appear'd hard and ſwollen ; and 
m1 vipg' with his Vr#1, to make'/people beleive ircame fo im- 
mediarly Irom him? ; ©} £01, 
26. In the'priatife 'of which infrufions of the o/a Man, and 
contrivances of his owh; he grew 'in a little time'ſo cunning and 


” Mr. Sampſ, Erdefwick's M. S, view of Staffordſhire. im Burweſton, * Boy of Bilſon , 


or 4 true diſcovery, Oc. printed at Lond. for Will. Barret. 1622. * Wilſons Hiſt. of the fe - 


and, Reign of K Fames the firit in An. 1617, 
experc, 
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expert, that moſt people (his own; Parents not excepred, ; who 
were honeſt folks of ſufficient ability, and alrogether ignorant of 
the prattiſes of their child.) beleived:him. indeed bewitched - tor mn 
hisfits he appear'd both deaf aud blind, writhing his moathafide, 
continually fpnting and groaning, and although often. pinched, 
prick't with needles, and once whiped with a rod, befide other like 
extremities ; yet could not be perceived either by ſbrinking- or 
ſoreiking to bewray the leſt paſſion of feeling. Out of his fts he 
took ( as was thought _) no ſuſtenance he could- digeſt, but. ro- 
gether with it did void and caſt out of his mouth;rages,. zhred 
firaw, crooked pins, &c.' His belly by his continual and willfull 
abflinence, was almoſt as flat as his back ; his zhroat was ſwoln 
and hard, his tongue ſtift and rolled up toward the roof of-his 
mouth, ſo that he ſeemed: always 'dumb, ſaving that he,wauld 
ſpeak once in a fortnight or 3 weaks,, and that in; but; very few 
words.  :Of all which he accuſed one,Foan Cockot Coxea poore old 
neighboring woman that he ſaid had bewitched,or.cauied him thus 
tobe poſſeſſed ; whom he would -tanningly; diſcern, and thea fall 
into a ft, whenever ſhe was brought near- the.place where he 
was) though never ſo ſecretly, as was once tryed before the Biſbops 
Chancellor at Lichfeld® ; again before the Grand, Fury*:3:.and a 
third time before the whole Bench," at. the Aſtzes-at Stafford... 
27, Where! Aug. the 10, An.,1620. She:;was.. tryed: for a 
Witch, beforethe right Worſhipfull-$;> Peter Warburton, and S' 
Fohr-Davis Knights, then his Majeſties Juſtices of: Afzze. for'this 
County, before whom were, brought ſome ſlender circumfonces 
vulgarly eſteemed frong proofs of Witchcraft, but.theſe. appearing 
to the Judges but fantaſtical. delufions, the -woman was freed, by 
the Ingueſt, and the cate,'and (if. it might be)! the cure. of the 
boy committed by the Judges to. the.right Reverend; Father. in 
God. D'. T homas Morton Lord Biſhop of the Dioceſs thenand there 
preſent, Whoafter a Months abſervation of his Aions;and tem- 
per-at Eccleſdall Cafile, not only ſuſpelted, from the ealy and e-+ 
qual beating ot his pulſe in his ſtrongeſtf2s ; his quiet ret and fleep 
commonly the whole night; his clear complexion, and! fpittix 
forth from hinias naturally as any body in perfe& health, which 
could not poſſibly be done with a tongue turned upwards. as was 
pretended, &c. that he did but counterfiet : but, evidently prov; 


. edit from his-falling into fits upon repetition-of the 1. verſe of 


the 1, Chap, of S. Zobns Goſpel [ in, the beginning was the word, 
&c, ] in the preſence of his Father, and an —_ came to [ce 
him in 006. following*, 


P Ibidem. 4 Boy of Bilſon, &c. * Wilſon's Hiſt. of the life and reign of K. James the 
firſt. © Boy of Bilſon, or @ true diſcovery, Oc. 
N n 28. When, 
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28, When, being ot of his Fir, the Biſbop calling for a Greek 
Teſtament, faid'rohim ; Boy,/it is- either thou or the Divel char 
abhorreſt thoſe words' of the Gofpe/: and if it be the Divel, he 
(being almoſt 6000 years ſtanding) knoweth ard anderſtanderk 
all Jaguages in the world, fo thar he cannot bat know when 1 
recett 'the fame /enrence our of the Greek: Bur if it be thy (elf, 
then art thou a molt execrable wrezchwho playeſt the Divels part, 
in foathing that portion of the Go/pel of Chrif, which ( above all 
other Scriptures) dotn expreſs the admirable anion of the God: 
head and Manhood in -one Chriſt and Saviour, which #nion is the 
cheif pillar of mans Salvation. Wherefore look to thy felf; for 
now thon art to be put tothy'tryal,and mark diligencly whether it 
be the ſame Scripture which ſhall be-read unto thee, ar which thoy 
doſt ſeem ro be fo mach troubled and rormented , Then was read 
unto him the 1-2. verſe of the ſaid ft. Chap. of S',” Zohns Goſpel 
[ "Oovr $8 UxaGov ewTov, trey, Ge. | which he ſuppoſing to be the 
firft verſe, did accordingly as he was wont fall into one” of hig 


Agoty's. Which being quickly over, next was read unto him | 


in the ſathe language the fr/f verſe being indeed the aforeſaid Text 
['Er apy7 23 5A&y@>, %, &c. ] yet hefaipetting it not the ſame Texr, 
was nottroubledatire, | 

29. By this means was his fraud fo far diſcover'd, that he wag 
hot a little confounded ; however ſtareing ſtill with his Eyes, and 
caſting his head on both fides the bed whereon he lay, thar he 
might cover hisdifimalation the better, he rold the company he 
was troubled at the fight of ewo Mice + and that he might be treed 
front turther tryal and ſent home to his Father, he:complained of 
extreme Sickneſs, and by writing, as well as he: conld, did fig- 
nify that he had a'grear pain in kis belly, and the-morning fol 
lowittg making water in a Vrinal, it was found'as black as Ink; 
for there was ſome that wrot very legibly with it- Two days 
after he ſeemed to make water of the fame colour again,” which 
charhe might the more craftilydiſſemble, 'he vehemenrly groaned 
at the making of it, wherenpon 'one cotneing into the 700m to him; 
the boyſhewed him his manner of makeing water, whereof alir- 
tle remafn came then from him of the fame tinfure, which he 
had purpoſely reſerved within his prapurium, to'make it ſeem as 
if it camefo immediatly from him =. | 


30- To find out this too, the Biſhop ordered a truſty Servant 


ro watch him through a hole that opened inro the chamber towards 


the bed,” which the boy knew not of ; by whoſe diligent ob/ervation, _ 


the third day following be was eſpyed to take out an [nk- horn 


© bidem. * Bid 
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which he had hid: in the fraw or Mariof his\bid;- and-to make 
water in the Vrinal chrougha piece of the Cortowin his han, aimb- 
ly conveying the [nk-horn into the fame place'agains whereof as 
as ſoonas the Man had acquainted: the Biſbop; he : came to: him 
preſently and aſkr him how he did? who according'to his uſvall 
manner pointed to his water looking ghaſtly atir ;\then the Bifop 
who now meant to deal roundly with him, told him plainly:thay 
he knew he had Ink in his bed-ftraw, with whichtheruled tor Hack 
his water, and calling'in his Man took' the [nk2horn out of the 
place where he had hid it,” the Man jultiftying atthe ſame time thar 
he ſaw him make water throughthe Corton.W hich (with the BiſGops 
threatening to ſend him to the houſeof Corredion)ſtruck him with 
ſach aterrour that he roſe from his bed;;fell uponthis knees; and 
burſt our into plentifall tears, confeſtug all to his own /aamecand 
Gods glory, not only what the o/4 Manhad taught him, but» alſo 
what he had contrived of himſelf ». i. \ 1 
31. Amongſt other things being aſkrt., why he accafed the 
poor old woman of Witchcraft? he anſwered: 'thay the old| Man 
cold” him he muſt lay the cauſe of his being poſſeft;-upon fame old 
woman, and ſhe being knowen nnto him; and of'a ſcolding humor; 
he fixr it on her; and confeſt that: he: was once.minded tohave 
made his piure in clay, and: to have; conveyed :itihro-herbouſe, 
for the better /proof of her bewitching him ©. Thenthe: Bebop alk- 
ing him how he came tobe fo ſenfible of the womans being near 
him, before ſhe appeared in the 70om both at her. examination and 
arraignment , his back being toward: her? for the firſt ar. Zich- 


field, he ſaid; he heard ſome about him whiſper:{ ſbe. is bere ] 


which made him cry out, ſhe comes; ſhe; comes: and for the other 
at Stafford, he ſaid he heard the people remove, and !her chaing 
clink, as ſhe came, which: gave him the /tgne. > Laſtly being aſkr 
how he made his throat {well ? he ſhewed it was by thruſting his 
tongut (which was very long) down his throat”. _ After which 
ſincere confeſſion and i 9 yo he continued at Eccleſhall 
Caſtle, till he was recover'd of his weaknefs', and was finally 
brought again to the following Summer Afize-held at Stafford 
Ful. 26. An. 1621. before S'. Peter Warburton arid S'. Hump hbry 
Wingh Knights, his Majeſties Zuftices of Afize,- and the face of the 
whole Countrythere afſembled: where he firſt craved pardon of 
almighty God; then defited the poore woman there alfo preſent to 
forgive him ; and laſtly requeſted the: whole Country, whom he 
had ſo notoriouſly and wickedly ſcandalized, ro admit» dt: thar 


w on's Hil. of the life and rei K. James the firſt, &cr., | Ee. 
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his fo Gearty confoſſon, for: ſome meaſure of ſatisfadtion *.i After 
which as:M*. Wi{fon ſays he was bound Apprentice by the: Bihop, 
and proved a very: honelt Man”, a; : Tis 
42: The{trarige facility and readineſs wherewith rhis boy of 
Bilſba im; a little! time could perſonate all the geſtures of one be- 
witch't-0r poſſeſt; puts me inmind with what impulſes or peculia- 
rities of: temper ſome are-inclined (eſpecially in their youth) to 
imitatemotions and /ounds : for which Doterel-quality, | remem- 
ber a young Sthv/ar of Magd. Coll. Oxon. fo very excellent, 
that he:would perſonat a Changeling:;: counterfiet the barking of 
a-Dogg ;'the gminting and fqueeking of a Sow and piggs ; and di- 
vers other geftures. and noifes {o very indiſtinguiſhably, that'a 
Stranger; or any other perſon not privy to it, could not but think 
themthe very fame. So.in Darby-ſhire I was ſhewn a 7owth that 
could moſt exattly imitate a'Hunters horn with his voice only. 
And I ſaw one William Creſwell an Apprentice to Anthony Ban- 
niſtet of Rugeley iri this County, who-could whiſtle fo artificially, 
that. ſcarce any body out of fight, could diſtinguiſh his notes from 
thoſe:of a Flage/tt. Which. imitations being volantary, at the 
pleaſrire of the Agent, perhaps may ariſe only from the frequent 
repreſentations.ofthe geſturesand ſounds their Parents or Nurſes 
accuſtomed them to, during their infancy, which may poſlibly 
have ſomach influence (at theſe years) in molding the texture of 
the Braznand Spirits, as to diſpoſe them to the imitation, of ſuch 
motions and notes, rather than others. *: ' 
33-'But when this imitating quality 1s {o very ſtrong , that it 
es involuntayy, as it isiin Donald Monro of Scrachbogie in 
Scotland, who pulls of his har, and puts ic on 3 wipes his: noſe; 
wrings his hands ; ſtretches forth ' his armes; and imitates all 
other ations he [ces any man doe, though much againſt his will, 
with ſo mach exi&nels and ſuch a' natural and unaffefted an Arr, 
that no man.can ſnſpett he: does it with'deftgne ;' and yet with fo 
ſtrong an inpulſe:(as the Reverend and learned D'*, Garden in- 
forms: us. )that if his hands be held, he cannot forbeare preſſing 
to get -himſclf free to doe the ſame thing. Nay fo contrary to 
h1s mind does he 4pe theſe motions, that to ide his infirmity, he 
calis down his Eyes when he walks the ffreets,” and turns them 
away. when incompany, wherein too 'tis hard ro'make him ſtay, 
once he. finds himfelt obſerved» . ' When I ſay this imitating 
quatity'rs thus fo 'very ſtrong, that it becomes involentary, the 
mprcſbons given by parents or nurſes ſeem not ſutficient- to'ac- 


* Boy of Bilſon, &c. i Willen's Hift. of K. ame: the frft, &t. * Philoſoph, Tran- 
ſatt. Numb. 129. | 
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count for ir, ir being more probably grounded: in: ſome peculiar 
craſis in the Spirits, or diſtemper in the imagination, nothing leſs 
being adequat to ſuch effefs. | F 

34. After thoſe of Chi/dren and youths, Method dire&s me 
next to confider the uncommon accidents that haveat any time at- 
rended more adwlr perſons ; and firſt of ſuch as have befallen the 
female Sex, which according to the 'caſtom of' England has al- 
ways the place : amongſt which 1 rzkeit to be very extraordinary 
thatl met with at fizele-Worley in the pariſh of Cannock , where 
I ſaw one Mary' Eagle who could draw two ' quarts of milk 
from her breaſts per diem, belide what her child ſuck't, where- 

_ of the could have made- Chad there: been vent” for it!) 'two 
pounds of butter per week, ever fince ſhe was brought ro 
bed, which was about five ' Months paſt, when 1 was there. 
She gave me ſome of the butter, which was made up freſh , 
withont Salt, it needing none ( as' ſhe told me) to preſerve 
it, which the (old to ſome 'Aporbetaries hereabour at a'tgood 
rate, it being uſefull Cas ſhe ſaid) in all forts - of fwellings., Aches 
of the+head, ſore Eyes, &c. but I' believe it was ſo made only 
at their direQions, tor I foundthar ſhe'gave me, toprow rancidin 
a while, and to-ſtink at laft., - Bore/fus-in- his obſervations- tells 
us of much ſuch another woman, one Mary Caron a Taylors wife 
of Boulogne, who could aftord' milk \envugh 'eyery day for the 
nourſing two' children, and to make batrer befide; - which ſhe 
alſo did, at the earneſt requeſt of a cerrain Apothecary, whouſed 
it, not againſt ſwellings, &c. as herein Staffordſbire, but as a 
great noſirum or ſecret -againſt Conſumprions ,- tor which he 
thought it the beft remedy of any whatever<. 

35. Amongſt ſuch actidents as thete, we may alſo reckon 
what betell one Mary Fofter of Admaſton, now the wife of Jobn 
Stone of Burton upon Trent, who calually falling into 'a well was 
fo frighted withit, that for abouta forrnightihereſted bur lice, 
but at length fell into ſo ſound a fleep that ſhe wakengdMor again 


ts more : but ſhe her ſelt rold'me it was bac two nighrs 

and a'day. Now though it may ſeem a little. odd that fach 
dreadfull impreſſions which one would think at firſt fight ſhould 
rather keep one waking, ſhould caſt a perſon \into ſo-proteund 2 
fleep; yerupon further confideration that norhingdiforders.and 
tires the Sprrits more than ſudden friphts and anxieties of mind, 
me thinks it ſhould nor ſeem any great wonder, it ro-recrur 
themſelves again, they .incline to ref, and diſpole the perſon to 

* Petr, Borelli Hiſtor, & Obſerv. Mede-Phy/. Cent, 3\ OW 836 w_ 

Nun3 ſheep 


in 14 days and nights. About twoyears after the went co livear 
Peer where ſhe fleprt again (as I was inform'd.) three' days 
and n 
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RES longer or ſhorter time, in proportion to the expence and 


diſturbance they have had. 
36. Which in all probability was alſo the caſe of a little girle 


about 8 years old mention'd by Dan. Ludovicus, who being firſt 
beaten by a ſever ftepmother, and then ſent hungry with a bever 
to her Father in the field who was a poor herdſman, and not for- 
bearing to ear part of it; when ſhe ſaw it half gone, fearing more 
ſtripes, went no further on her way but turned afide into the 
next grove or wood, where fall of tears and fobbs, ſhe layd her 
ſelf down covering her face on all fides with leaves and moſs, 
and at laſt fell into ſo deep a ſleep, that ſhe waked not again in 
ſeven days: nor is it likely ſhe had then, had ſhe not been found 
by ſome boys, that went thither to fet ſnares for birds, who diſco- 
vered her to her parents,' by whom being carryed to the next 
houſe as dead (without any ſymptoms of life befide the ſoftneſs of 
her fleſh, and flexibility of her joynts) where Ludovicus by chance 
was in. company with a friend : having firſt waſh't from her face a 
glutinous flegme mixt with the moſs and leaves that had cover'd 
it, with hot water ; and cleared her mouth and noſtrills from a 
viſcid ſubſtance that had ſtoptthem ; he then gave her a ſpoonfull 
of Spirit of Wine, which ſeeming to paſs, upon giving her another 
ſhe began to groan, and after a third the open'd her Eyes, and fo 
came at length to her ſelf by degrees. 

47. Yet theſe Slept not fo long, but there are others in this 
County that have o_ as wonderfully; one William Francis of 
Fiſherwick being Melancholy-mad, having once willtully faſted 14 
days together, notwithſtanding all means uſed to force him to 
eat. Which yet was nothing to what was alſo willfully done by 
one Fobn Scot a Scotchman, who being caſt in a ſuit of Law, and 
knowing himſelf inſolvent, took Sanfuary in the Abbey of Hali- 
rudbouſe, where ont ofa deep diſcontent, he abſtained from all 
meat and drink, 36 or 4o days together. Publick rumor bring- 
ing thisfbxoad, the Xing himſelf refolved to have it put to tryal, 
whereupon he was ſhut up in a private room in the Caſtle of 
Edinburgh, whereunto no man had acceſs , and had a little 
bread and water ſet by him, which he was found not to have 
raſted,in 32 days, This proot of his ab/tinence being given, he was 
ſer at liberty, and went to Rome, where he gave the like proof of 
it to Pope Clement the ſeventh ; at Venice; and inhisretarn, at 


London; where .inveighing againſt Hen. 8, for his Emnencing Q. 


Catharin, and hisdefe&Qion from the See of Rome, he was thruſt in- 
topriſon, where he continued alſo faſting for 50 days together. 


4 Vid. Miſcellanes Curiof,, Medico-Plyſ. German An, 8, Obſerv, 68. * oh. Sporfwoot' 
Hiſt. of the Church of Scotland. Byok 1. i» Ave 1539, : PI 
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33. Nor comes the feral Sex much behind in ſuch extraordi- 
nary faſting, for Iind in the Records of the Tower of London, thar 


inthe 31. of Edw, 3, there is a pardon of execution of Fudgment 
granted to one Cicely de Rygeway, though indifted and con. 
demned for killing her hasband, for that ſhe had fafted for forty 
days together in ara priſona without meat or drink, which be- 


cauſe a very remarkable inſtance, I care not if I 
with a Copy of the Record. 


oratity the Reader, 


Ex Rotul. Paten. de mo regn: Regis Ed- 
vardi teri 34. parte 1: Membr. 1: 


EY EX omnibus Ballivis & fidelibus ſuis ad quos, Wc. Salu- 


tem. Sciatis quod cum Cecilia 


que fuit uxor Johannis 


de Rygeway nuper indiata de morte ipſius Johannjs wiri 
ſui, & de morte illa coram dileF, & fidelibus noftris Hen- 
rico Grove & Socits ſuis Juſtic, noſiris ad Gaolam noflram 
Notyngh. deliberand, aſſign. allocuta, proeo quod ſe tenuit mu- 
tam ad panam ſuam extitit adjudicata ut dicitur, in qua Jine cibo 
& po1u in ara priſona per quadraginta dies vitam ſuſtinuit via 

of contra naturam humanam ſicut ex teflimono ac- 
cepimus fide digno. Nog ea de cauſa pietate moti ad .laudem 
Dei & gplorioſe virginzs Mariz matris ſue unde. dictum mira- 


culum proceſſit ut creditur , de gratia nostra # done” p4rdona- 


miraculi, & qu 


vimus eidem Cecilie executionem judicii pradi 


t; 


volentes quod 


eadem Cecilia 2 prifona predifa ' deliberetur Wy de corpore ſuo 


ulterius non ſit impetita occaſione judicii ſupraditti. In cuju, 


(c. T. R. apud Weſtm. X XV*. die Aprilis.” 


| per Bre, de privato Sigillo; 


Conventt cum Record. 


Laur. Halſted depue. 
Algern, May mel, 


39. Theſe 'tis true are as eminent Inſtances in their kind, and 


the truth of them back't with as good Awtborities, as one could 
expe or defire : and yet neither of them much'exceed the per- 
petuall faft (as 1 may call it) of one Mary Vaughton of Wigginton- in 
this County, who from her cradle to this day has lived with fo 
ſmall a quantity both of mears and drinks, that all people: ad- 
mire how nature isthus ſuſtained without any ſenfible exhauſtion ; 
ſhe not eating in a day a piece above the fize of half a Crown-in 
bread and butter ; orif meat, not above the quantity of a pidgeons 
legg at moſt: ſhe drinks neither wine, ale, or beer; bur only 
water, or milk, or both mixt; and of cither of theſe ſcarce a 


ſpoonfull 
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[poonfull in a day. And yet ſhe is'a'maiden of a freſh comple. 
plexion, and healthy enough, very piouſly diſpoſed, of the Church 
of England, and therefore the leſs likely-ro put a zrick upon the 
world ; befide'tis very well known to many worthy perſons with 
whom ſhe has lived, that any greater quantities, or different li- 
quors, have always made her fick. 

40 Now to give a ſatisfaftory reaſon of the long abſtinence of theſe 
perſons, who have lived thus with little, or no food at all; or to 
pronounce how it comes to paſs that death , or at leſt a fignal 
Maraſmus or deſtruftive conſumption, has not inſued ; though 1 
dare not pretend : yetI cannot forbear ſo far to gratily the Rea- 
der, astolet him know, that I think the caſe to be no otherwiſe 
with theſe, than tis with Leeches, Lizards, Snailes, and the Tor. 
toiſes,  Porcupines, and Toads, abovementioned *: in all which 
the natural heat and moiſture is either ſo juſtly counterpoiſed ; 
orelſe their viſcid juices do ſo overbalance and reſtrain the a&i- 
vity of their heat, that it.is unable torarity, or ſeperate the parts 
of their moiſture ; whence there cannot follow any perſpiration 
or conſumption; and ſo no need of reparation by meats or drinks : 
upon which account ſome .of them havelived divers months, and 
others half a year together without any viſible ſupply. Now what 
frequently is ſeen in ſo many Species's, may ſometimes fall out too 
in [ndividuals, of other Species's, in which *ris not ſo uſually met 
with, when they happen to be qualifyed with the like conſtitution, 
as I ſuppole theſe perſons were ; who by a peculiarity of temper, 
without impoſture or miracle, might faſt as above mention'd. - 

41- But IT have more wonderfull paſſages relating to Wemen, 
than any of thele.yet to declare, whereof the firſt and ſtrangeſt is 
of one Mary Woodward of Hardwick.in the pariſh' of Sandon, who 
looſing her hearing at about 6 years of age, by her extraordinary 


ingenuity and ftrickt obſervation of the j__ lipps that convers't 


with her, could perfe&ly underſtand what any perſon faid , 
though they ſpake ſo low that the by-SFanders could not hear it: 
as has been frequently experimented by the right Honorable.the 
Lady Gerard, and divers others of her neighbours now living, with 
whom ſhe would'goe toChurch, and bring away.as mach, of the 
Sermon as the moſt attentive hearer there: all which ſhe. did, not 
with difficulty, but ſo much eaſe and fatisfaftion, that if one 
turned afide and ſpake, that the could not ſee-his /ipps, ſhe thoughe 
her ſelf much diſobliged. Nay ſovery well ſkill'd was ſhe in this 
Art (which we 'may call Labiomancy) as 'tis generally beleived 
(though 1 could get no perſonall teſtimony ot it, ſome perſons, be- 
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ing dead, and others removed into Ireland who ſometimes lay 
with her ) that in the night time when in bed, if ſhe might lay 
but her hand on their /ipps ſo as to feel the motions of them, ſhe 
could perfte&tly underſtand what her bedfellows ſaid , though it 
were never ſo dark. | 

42, For confirmation of the poſſibility and truth whereof, 
there are many parallel Hiſtories ſent us from -abroad, of perſons 
that have done the ſame 1n all particulars : of which Borellus 
affords us one, of a certain Sea-man of Xantoigne who loſt his 
hearing at 5 years old, by the violence of a diſtemper, that was 
ſupplyed by nature with ſo admirable a Sagacity, that he could 
apprehend what was ſpoken with the loweſt yoice, by the motion 
of the /ipps only, though no ſound were made, and give an anſwer 
accordingly: tryal whereof was made by Iſaac Tho. de Riolet 

a learned Phy/tianof that Country who held diſcourſe with him 
at 25 foot diſtance, witha voice ſo low, that he could not hear 
himſelf ſpeak. Of which Dialogue Borellus has given us the par- 
ticulars in his hiſtorical Obſervationss. As Fob a Meek en alſo 
has, of the like diſcourſe berween Gu/ielmits' Piſo and another 
deaf man, who underſtood in like manner all queſtions put to him 
by the motion of the /ipps, as appear'd by the anſwers, though 
{poke with ſo low a voice, that they moved the leſt imaginable; 
till at laſt Piſo ſpeaking Latin, the deaf manthen only anſwer d, 
that he ſpake a language he did not underſtand : which certainly 
was as ſatisfattory, as a dire anſwet could have been. Nor did 
he only anſwer ſingle queſtions, but like Mary Woodward could 
underſtand Sermons", as Petrus aCaſiroinforms us one Fohn [re- 
unde a Cabinet maker of Salsborn in Sileſia can alſo doe by the 

morion of the "pps only, underſtanding better fuch as whiſper to 

him, than thoſe which ſpeak l/oud+ , 

43. Tulpies likewiſe rells us of one Simon Didericus a Hollan- 
der who was made deaf by a fall froma Tower, thatcould repeat 
Sermons he had ſeen or learn't at Church, by the motion of the 
Preachers lipps, which he,apprehended ratably better or worſe 
according as the ſpeakers Tipps were ſmooth or hairy, lean or fat *, 
Upon which account he could talk with women, with much: grea- 
ter freedom than he could with men, The like whereof has 
been ſeen here in England as the reverend D'. Meric. Caſaubon ac- 
quaints us, if we may credit the relations of rwo grave divines; 
one, telling him of a Man; the other of a Woman ; both, deat 
and dumb: who nevertheleſs at a certain diſtance by diligent 


© Per. Borelli, Hiſtor. & obſery. AMedico-Phyſ. Cent. 4. Obſ. 23. * Febi o Afee- 
Fren Obſerv. Medico-Chirurg. cap. 21. | Miſcellanea Medics Phy. German, An. 1. 
"""rv. 35. * Nice Tultis Obſeryat Medic, Lib, 4. cap. 1+ PHE 
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obſervation of the motion of the mouth and face, could readily 
tell what was ſpoken unto them, but the Woman not unles the 
party ſpeaking was cloſe ſhaved, or beardleſs ; which is probable 
enough, the muſcles of the mouth having peculiar motions , ac- 
cording to the variety of the formations of words'. And M', 
Carew tells us of one Gri/ling of Saltaſh in the Countyof Cornwall, 
who was allodeat and dumb, that if one ſpake deliberatly could 
doe the ſame #. 

44. Nor is it much leſs a wonder that I am now about to re. 
late of Madam Skrymſher of Aqualat, a Lady of much honor and 
virtue, who having felt for ſome timea pricking in her Arm, upon 
her frequent complaint to her tender husband, who pertook of 
the greit, and was officious to remove it, upon ſqueefing her 
Arm he forced thence from about the Baſilical vein, firſt a pins 
point, then a good part of it appearing, he firmly took hold of it 
with a pair of Ciſſers, and immediatly drew it forth all but the 
head, which came off, and remaining behind in the skin, was 
there ſenfible to the touch for ſome time after. Now befide that 
the Lady does not remember that ever ſhe ſwallowed a pin, or it 
ſhe had, or did otherwiſe at unawares take it in with her mear, 
how it ſhould paſs the LaQeals, or with the blood through the 
other ſmall capillaries, though it were never ſo little, is altogether as 
unintelligible, ag that it ſhould be gotten in any other way with- 
out knowledg. | 

45. Wherefore I much rather beleive that it was ſome way or 
other ſwallowed inſenfibly, and that ir pierced by degrees the 
coats of the flomack, and ſopaſt through the fleſh by unknown 
ways to the place where it came forth, as the Needle did, that 
was {wallowed by Henricus Alvarus at fix years old , which as 
Scultetus informs us came forth again out of one of his thighs 
when he was twenty four : eighteen years after”, Or as the 
braſs Bodkin mention'd by Benivenius, which beihg ſwallowed 
by a Woman lay in her ſtomack a whole year withour trouble, 
after that begining to boare the coats of the Ventricle, it put her 
to great pain, in which after ſhe had fontinued (without help 
from Phyſttians) for about ten years, out dropt the bodkin 
through a {mall hole it had made for it ſclf through the fomack, 
and the outward skin over againſt it *. 

46. Amongſt the unuſual accidents that have attended the fe- 
mal Sex in the courſe of their lives, I think I may alſo reckon 
the narrow eſcapes they have made from death. Whereot I met 


' M. Caſaubon's Treatiſe of Enthyſiaſme Chap. 4. in initio. * Carew's Survey of Corn- 
wall Book. 2. p. 1173. ® Fob. Sculteti Trichiafis admirande pag. 19. " Antonis Benrvents 
de abditis Morbor. & Sanat. caulis (ap. 20: 
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_ diſpatch't her by drowning. The ſame night ( 
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with one mention d with admiration by every body at Leek, that 
happen'd nor far oft at the black: Meer of Morridg , . which 
though famous for nothing for which it is commonly repnted fo, 
as that it 1s bottomleſs ; no Cattle will drink. of it 3 or birds fly 
overor (ettle upon it (all which I found falſe) yet is ſo, for the 
ſignal deliverance of a poor woman, inticed hither in a diſmall 
ſtormy night by a bloody Ruffin, who had firſt gotten her with 
child, and imtended in this remote inhoſpitable place, to have 
Providunci ſo or- 
dering it) there were ſeveral perſons of inferior rank drinking in 
an Ale- houſe at Leek, hr Gorey re having been out, and obſery- 
ing the darkneſs and other ill circumſtances of the weather; com- 
ing in 2gain faid to the reſt of his Companions, that he were'a ſtout 
man indeed that would venture to goe to the black Meer of Mor- 
ridg in {ach anight as that ; to which one of them replying, that 
for a Crown or ſome {ach Summe he would undertake it; 'the reſt 
joyning their purſes faid he ſhould have his demand. + The bar- 
gain being ſtruck, away hewent on his journey with a ſtick in his 
hand, which he was to leave there 'as a teſtimony of his perfor- 
mance ; at length comeing near the Meer, he heard the lamentable 
cryes of this diſtreſfied woman, begging for mercy ; which ar firſt 
put himroa ſtang, but being a man of great reſolution and ſome 
policy, he went boldly on however, counterfeiting the preſence 
of divers other perſons, calling Zack, Dick, and Thom, and crying 
here are the rogues we lookt for, &c. which being heard by the 
Murderer heleftthe Woman and fled,'whom the other man found 
by the Meer fſidealmoſt ſtript of her cloaths, and brought her with 
himto Leek, as an ample teſtimony of his having been at the Meer, 
and of Gods providence too. mm | 
7. Yet much greater was the deliverance ot one: Margery Mous 
ſole of Arley in this County, who being convited of killing her 
baftard child, was, much more juſtly than Arn Green at . Oxford, 
accordingly condemned and executed at Stafford tor it, where” 
ſhe was hanged by the neck the uſual rime thatorher MalefaFors 
are; yet like Ann Green and Elizabeth the Servant of one M®. 
Cope of Oxford+, ſhe came to life agaih, as it has been much: more 
common for women to doe in this caſe, than it has been far men: 
I ſuppoſe for the ſame reaſon that ſome Animals will live longer 
without Air, than others will, - as was fhowen above e ; the juices 
of Women beitig more cold and viſcid, and ſo more tenacious of 
the ſenfitive ſoul than thoſe. of men arc. . Which appear'd molt: 


* Nat. Hiſt, of Oxfordſh. Chap. 8. 5$. 12. 20. » Chap. 7. F. 46. and Chap. 8. 
(. 40. 
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wonderfully in the caſe of Judith de. Balſham, temp. Hen. 2, 
who being convitted of receiving and :concealing theeves, was 
condemned and hanged from 9 by the clock on Munday morning, 
rill Sun-rifing on Tueſday following, and yet efcaped with lite 
as appears by her pardon, which for its rarity I ſhall here receite 
verbatim. 


Ex Rotulo Paten. de Ammo Regm Regis 
Henrici zertz 48*. membr. F. 


EX omnibus, Wc. Salutem. Quia Inetta de Balſham pro 
receptamento latronum ei impoſuto nuper per conſaderationem 
Curie notre ſuſpendio adjudicata G ab hora nona diei Lune uſ- 
qua poſt ortum Solis diei Martis ſequen. ſuſpenſa, viva evaſit, 
ficut ex teſtimonio fide dignorum accepimus, Nos divine charj+ 
tatis intuitu pardonavimus eidem Inette ſeam pacis noſtre que 
ad nos pertinet pro receptamento predidto iy firmampacem noftram 
ei inde concedimus. In. cujus, Wc. TeSte Rege apud Cantuar. 
X VF. die Augulti, 


Coventt cum Records 
La alſted Deput. 
Algetn, May mil. 


How unwillingly -the cold viſcid juices part with the ſenſitive 
ſoule, appear'd, I ſay, molt ſtrangely in this caſe: unleſs we 
ſhall rather ſay ſhe could not be hanged, upon account that the 
Laryme or upper part of her Wind-pipe was turned to bone, as Fal- 
lopius tells us he has ſometimes found it», which /poflibly might 
be fo ſtrong, that the weight of her body could not compreſs it,as it 
happened in the caſe of a Swiſs, who as I am told by the Reve- 
rend M'. 0badiah Walker Maſter of Univerſity College , was at- 
tempted to be hanged no leſs than 13 times, yet lived notwith- 
ſtanding, by the benefit of his Wind-pipe, that after his death was 
found to beturned coa bone: which yet is ſtill wondertall, fince the 
circulation of the blood muſt be ftopt however, unleſs his veins and 
arteries were likewiſe turned ro bone, or the rope nor flipt 
cloſe. ' 1621 

. 48. Thus having done with the Wome? 1olitarily conſidered, 
I ſhall nexc treat of the,Mez and the accidents that have attend- 
ed them during the courſe of their lives in the like:manner.: And 
firſt of the extraordinary perfeions of Men whether of body or 


* Gab. Fallopii oger Tom, 1. Obſery, Anatom. Tratt. G. 
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mind, and then of their defeffs. As for the _—_— of the 
body, 1 rake that. of Frength to be one of the cheiteſt; wherein 1 
met with ſome that excell'd fo much, that unleſs I had ſeen the 
things done my ſelt, I ſhould have thought them incredible: par- 
ticularly that of one Godfrey Witrings a butcher of New-Caftle, 
whome ſaw take a forme, at Robert Launders in the Lane, 6 foor 
10 inches long, and 56 pounds weight, by one end mm his zeeth 
(holding his hands behind him, and bearing the leggs of that end 
next him againſt his breſt) and lift the other end the whole heighr 
of the parlour, ſtrikingit 3 times againſt the boards of the room 
above. Now ſuppoleing the leggs to ſtand about 10 inches 
from the end of the form, towards the middle, or center of gravi- 
ty, which is near , of the diſtance betwixt the end and the Center ; 
by computation he litted thus with his zeezh about 1 68 pounds 
weight. Which is not ſo muchas what was done by a Juglar Car- 
dan tells us of, who took up the maft of a ſmall boat with his teeth, 
and threw it firſt apon one ſhoulder, whence he removed it to the 
other, without touching it with his hands *. 

49. Nor ſo much as was performed by one Nicholas Cooper of 
Afon-Truſſel, who was alſo a man of ſo extraordinary ſtrengthv in 
thole parts, that he could lift a ſack of wheat of 4 ſtrike with his 
teeth; "which accounting but 5o ponnds tothe ftrike (than which 
ſcarce any weighs leſs) amounts to 200 -pounds weight, but 
reckoning at 60 pounds per bu/hell (as ſome wheat weighs ) he 
lifted 240. But this was not the -urmott he 'could doe neither, 
tor once upon a wager, he took up a man, by a coard tyed round 
him, of 300 weight, and fer him on a Table, Nor was he firong 
in his zeeth' only bat in the whole frame-ot his body, having 
taken up ar a time 3 ſizeable. men, one under each Arm, and a 
third in his teeth. _ Which is not much leſs rhan that mention'd 
by Carden, who faw a man dance with two under his armes, as 
many apon his ſhoulders, and one hanging abour his neck «. And 
formerly being defired to give a ſpecimen of his ſtrength, he ſer 
his back under the Ax/e-tree of a Cart laden with 3 horfload and 
* of coals, and not only lifred it wheels and all, but curned ir 
quite round, The ſame perlon having a Leſow quite overrun with 
well grown broom near a'mans height, whereas others are forced 
to ſtock or root up ſuch broom with Matocks and other 7 
ments; he plucktupall hjs by the roots with his hands, though 
the ground was 4 Acres. To whom let me add that one Z7homas 
Wall of Wolverhampton was once ſo ſtrong in his reerb, that he 
could readily bend a large nail or tenterþook, and fer ic ſtraight 


* Hiern. Cardani. de Subtilitate Lib, x 1: * Ibidew. 
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again with them? forthe better performance whereof I was' told 
his zeerh were molares before, inſtead of inciſores; but upon exa- 
mination I found them not ſo, only indeed his incifores were of 
an unuſual thicknels. 

o. Not at all interior to any of theſe in matters of frength, 
was one Walter Parſons of Weſt-Bromwich in this County, though 
his was not ſo much to be admired as theirs, who were Men but 
of a middleing ordinary fize, whereas Parſons had a ſtature pro- 
portionable to his ſtrength; being ſo very tall when he was a 
young apprentice, that they were forced to digg a hole in the 
gronnd for him to ſtand inup to his knees, when he ſtruck at the 
Anvil (for he was firſt a Black-Smith) or ſawed wood with ano- 
ther, that he might be at a Level with his fe//ow-workman. At 
length he became Porter to King Zames the firſt, where he behaved 
himſelf ſo generouſly, that though he had valour equal to his 
ſtrength, yet he ſcorned to take advantage toinjureany perſon : by 
It; upon-which account we have but few experiments left us of 
his great ftrength, bur ſuch as were ſportive: as that being at- 
fronted by a man of ordinary ſtature, as he walkt London ſtreets, 
he only took him up-by the waſtband of his breeches, and hung 
him upqn one of the hooks in the ſhambles, to be ridicul'd by the 
people, and ſo went his way: and that ſometimes by way of 
merryment, he would take two of the talleſt 7eomen of the Guard 
(like the Gizard and Liver) under his Arms, and carry them as 
he pleaſed (in ſpight of all-refiſtance) about the Guard Chamber : 
where (if lam not mifinformed) hat is his picture which hangs 
at the end next the ſtairs, leading down into the Court toward 
White-Hall Gate. | 

51. There is another pidFure of him, as I have been told alſo 
by ſome, in the great room at the Popes-head Tavern, in Popes- 
head Alley : but whether they are the true pidures of him or noe, 
it being uncertain that they were drawn in the juſt proportion, 1 
rook not the pains to have them meaſur'd ; chufing rather to-col- 
le& what his height might be, from a true meaſureot his hand 'yer 
remaining upon a piece of Wainſcot at Bentley-Hall: by which it 
appears that from the Carpus to the end of the middle finger, it 
was eleven inches long,and the palm 6.inches broad: which(abate- 
ments being made interchangeably) is much about the fize ofthe 
hand of Edmund Malloon a youth of 19 years old, born'at Fort- 
LeiceSFer in Ireland, tor his extraordinary ſtature ſhewn publickly 
here in Oxford in 1684, which though from the Carpus to the 
endof the middle finger it were 12 inches long, yet the palm was 
no more than five —_ broad, i, e. it fell as much ſhort of Par- 


ſons's hand inthebredth, as it exceeded it inlength, 
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52, Naw the proportion of the ſtature of Edmund Malloon to 
this hand, being as 7 and: to I, that is being 7 foot 6 inches 
high, thence we may rationally conclude that Parſons muſt alſo 
be thereabout ; both much about the height of Zohn Tates born 
at Schoonhoven in Holland, the length of whoſe Cubit (as M*, Ray 
rells us) was 25 inches and. the length of his hand to the 
wriſt 11 inches, and his middle finger 7 inches", All ſhort of 
the ſtature of Martin Wierwski a Polander who at the age of 42 
years being preſented tothe Emperor Maximilian the ſecond as a 
rarity of nature, was found full eight foot high. And ſo was 
one ofthe Someries; Baron (and Founder of the Priory) of Dudley; 
if we may believe either his Statue, or hollow of the ſtone cheſt in 
which his body lay, both which as M\, Erdeſwick teſtifies meaſur- 
ed 8 foot, than which had the body been any thing ſhorter, it could 
not with conveniency have been laid there*, conſidering how they 
anciently cur their ſtone coffins. Who yet were neither of them 
ſo tall as Zohn Middleton, commonly call'd the child of Hale in 
the County of Lanc: whole hand from the Carpus to the end of 
his middle finger was 17 inches long, his palm 8 inches and: 
broad, and his whole height 9 foot 3 inches, wanting but fix 
inches of the height of Gohah, if that in Braſen-Noſe College Li- 
brary (drawn atlength, as'tis ſaid, in his juſt proportion) be a 
true piece of him, 

53. As for the ferfedions of. the mind, cheifly ſhewn by good 
works, though ſo much in our own choiſe, they are as rarely ac- 
quired to any great eminence , as thole of the body are given; yet 
ſome evidences there have been too of ſuch as theſe, as well here 
as elſewhere: in the relation whereof, I ſhall decline the foun- 
dations of Religious houſes, Heſpitals, and Scholes, theſe having 
been the ſubjects of other pens; and apply my ſelf only to fuch 
as have been omitted by others, wiz. the founding or rebuild. 
ing of Churches and Chappels, which have been ſo ſeldom done 
by private hands, that the contrary to it has grown to a 
Proverb, There have been ſome notwithſtanding in all ages 
(not excepting our owne) whome God hath raiſed up for theſe 
purpoſes, whereof the firlt that IT find any memorial of, is one 
David Kenric born at Aſhley in this County, a Souldier under Ed- 
ward the black-Prince: who notwithſtanding the little piety thar 
attends the Camp, was the Founder or rebuilder of this Church, 
where there remains to this day a Statue of him to the ſhoulders, 
and againſt the wall within ſuch a border as are commonly puc 


t Mr. Rays Obſervations Topograph, &c. p. 6. © Dr. Brownes Travels through Ger- 
many. Þ. 3- * Ar. Sampſon Erdeſwick's view of Staffordſhire m Dudley Caftie. 
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about the Sentences in Churches, this inſcription in perpetuam rei 


memoriam, 


Manubizs Deo. 
David Kenricus ( Pietas ejus memorie ) 
Hoc wirtutis premiolum dicavit. 


Mira cano, Pietas ſevis reperitur in Armis ; 
AEdificat bellum fernere quod ſoleat. 

Hanc ſacram ftruxit miles memorabilis Kdem, 
Principe ſub nigro;, quem meruiſſe ferunt: 

David Kenricus, Davide beatior lo, 
Templum cui ſuperis edificare nefas. 


54, In the year of our Lord 1515. one Thomas Rolle/ton 
founded or rebuilt the Tower at leaſt of the Church of Mathfield 
in this County, as appears by this, /n/cription over the Welt doore 
of the ſame ſteeple, Hoc Opus inceptum per Thomam Rolleſtone 
An, Dom. 1515. and another over the Weſt window of it. wiz: 
Ainſy et mievix peult eſtre. i, e, Thus it is, and may be better, 
T homas Rolleftone petit Orationes, By which it is evident, that this 
Thomas Rollefton was of the ancient family of the Rolle/tons of 
Rollione, under whoſe Arms inthe Church there I found the ſame 
Motto, though the French not fo old, Quickly after in Anno 151 7. 
7obn Taylor D'. of Laws, Arch-Deacon of Darby and Buckingham, 
and Maſter of the Rolls temp. Hen. 8. oneof the Trimelli mention- 
ed 5. 19. of this Chapter, built the Chappel of Barton upon or 
near the place where the Cottage ſtood wherein he was born, as is 
plain from the [n/criptions in Saxon Charatters in rilieve work over 
every other Pillar of the North and South fides of the Navis of 
the ſaid Chappel. 


I. T. horum trium Gemellorum « natu maximus. being 
over the firſt pillar, 

Decretorum Door, o& ſacrorum Canonum Profeſſor. over 
the third, 

Archidiaconus , Derbiz Gv Bukkyngham, nec non &. over 
the fift, and 

Magiſter Rotulorum /luſtrifſemi Regis H, VIII. An. Rep. 

ſui 20, over the ſeventh, 


theſe Armes, viz. Sa, ona Chev. Arg. 3 violets ſlipped, the flowers 
of the ſecond, the ſtalks and leaves Or. bet ween 3 childrens heads 


*# Trimillorum, it ſhould have been, 
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couped at the ſhoulders alſo of the ſerond, haired: ahd veſted of 
the 2hird ina cheif of the ſame, a text T Az. between two Roſes 
gu. ſeeded of the c/heif, being placed interchangeably over the 
2. 4. 6. and 8". pillars, there being but eight p4/ar in all, VIZ. 
4 on each fide the Chappet, which is a neat piece of work,” ſome- 
what of the form of Hen. the ſevenths at Weſtminſter, perhaps ſo 
built in honor and imitation of his great Patron, who gave him his 
Education and perferment afterwards. 

55, Theancient Family of Okeover of Okeower have alſo built 
them ſach a beautifull Gratory or houſe of prayer adjoyning to 
their Seat ; whereof if the Reader pleale to look back to 7ab. 18. 
he may have a proſpett : which Chappe/they have endowed with 
maintenancefor a Choplin: but exempted it from all ordinary Ju- 
riſdi&ion (as all Royal Chapples are) 1 ſuppoſe by Charter from the 
King: for as the King can create or found a Donative exempt from 
the vifitation of the ordinary; fo he may by his Cherter licence 
any. Subje& to found fach a Church or Chappel, and toordain that 
it ſhall be a donative and not preſentable ; and to-be viſited and 
regulated by the Founder, and not by the Ordinary*. - Upon 
which account the Founder or Lord of this Manoy preſently upon 
eleftion of his Chaplin, takes bond of him for the' ſafe keeping the 
Seales of his Church, that he might not leaſe out: the'z#thes to his 
prejudice, Alto the worthy 7 homes Broughton of Broug bton Elq ; 
built ſuch another Oratory or Chappel, near their Seaz, for the ule 
of that family, at his own charge, only 1 o0lb. was left by his 
Unkle Peter. Broughton Efq; in order to it, who alſo endowed. it 
with 2olb. per Annzm, towards the maintenanceot a Chaplin.And 
the generous D*. Pye Anno 1606 comeing to. viſic ſome Reha- 
tions at Darlaſton near Wednesbury, upon occaſion that ſome of 
his Servants going to ring in theold Steeple which was of wood 
and weak, hadbeen in danger of theirlives ; profer'd the Town, 
that in caſe they would be at the charge of bringing ſtone, -he 
would find Workmanſhip, and build thema Tower, which accard- 
ingly hedid - in memroy of whoſe charity, in alluſion to his name, 
they put this inſcription on the outſide ofit. 2angs] 


Pietati & Pus 
Vive pius, 9 moriere plus 
«£6. But he that has exceeded all in a publick benefaFtion of 
this nature, is the worthy Walter Chetwyn of Ingeftre Efq ; who 
being Patron of the place, and conſidering thar the Church ſtood 
very incommodiouſly,and was ſo ruinous, that it muſt be better 


t Lord Cook's Inflitutes of the Laws of England. Part 1. Lib. 3. Se. 648. 
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to rebuild, than repair it: in An. 1672 moſt generouſly petition'd 
the moſt Reverend Father in God Gilbert by divine Providence + 
Lord Arch-Bijzop of Canterbury that he might accordingly re. | 
build it at a more commodious place, In order whereunto the 
ſaid Arch-Biſhop of Cant. by an inſtrument bearing date May the 
ſecond 1672 did Commiſſion Ss. Edward Bagot of Blithefield 
Baron*. William Chetwynd of Rupeley Eſq; Richard Harriſon 
B. D. and Canon of Lichfeld, and William Jennings Clerk ReRor 
of Church Eyton, all of the County of Stafford ; in his ſtead to en- 

uire into the {tate and condition of the ſaid Church; to judg 
what might be moſt expedient in this matter ; and to tranſmit 
the ſame to him under their hands and ſeals. The 19", of Fuly 
following the Commiſſioners above mention'd upon view of the 
{aid Church, within and without, did find it fo ruinous, that 
they judged it rather fir to be pull'd down and wholy demoliſh. 
ed, than repaired ; and that the place defigned by the faid 
Walter Chetwynd Eſq; was a much more fit and congruous place; 
which they accordingly fignifyed under their hands and Seales 
the 22 of July following. 

57- Whereupon the ſaid Arch-Biſhop conſenting to the reli- 
gious defire of the ſaid Walter Chetwynd, by an Inſtrument bear- 
ing date at Lambeth Apr. 12. 1673 did grant a faculty to the 
ſaid Walter Chetwynd to build his deſigned new Church, and con- 
vert the materials of the old one to that uſe». The foundation 
accordingly was lay'd the ſame year ; mill'd ſhillings, half pence, 
and farthings, coynd that year, being put into hollow places cut 
fir for that purpoſe, in the large corner ſtones of the Steeple, by 
Mr, Chetwynd himſelf and other Gentlemen. And in Anno 1676 it 
was wholy finiſht, being built in the form ofa pari/>-Church, not 
great, butuniform and elegant ; the out walls being all of ſquar- 
ed free-ſtone, with a well proportiond Tower at the weft end, of 
the fame ; adorn'd round the top with rail and ballifter, and 

erpots at each corner, The Chancell within paved throughout 
with black and white marble; the Windows illuſtrated with the 
Armes and matches of the Chetwynds in painted glaſs; and the 
Ceilings with the ſame in Fretwork; the fide-walls beautityed 
with funeral Monuments of the Family, curiouſly carved in white 
marble; and the whole vaulted underneath for a dormitory for it, 
whither all the bodies belonging to. it were removed out of the 
old Church, and decently depoſited, 

58. The Navis or body of the Church ſeparated from the Chan- 
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cell with an elegant skreen of Flanders Oak, garniſh't with the 
Kings Armes, and great variety of other curious carvings ; at the 
South corner whereot ſtands the Pulpit, made of the ſame wood, 
adorned in like manner with carved work, and the Jron-work 
about it curiouſly painted and guilt, The Seats arealſo made of 
the ſame Oak, all of an equal height and goodneſs through the 
whole Church ; the Lord himſelf not fitting in a finer Sear (only 
fomewhat larger) than the meaneſt of his 7enants ; ſo humble 
is this truly Wiſe man, in the midit of all this magnificence. Near 
the entrance within on the feit hand, ſtands a curious Font all 
of white marble, the whole Church too being Ceiled with the fi- 
neſt plaiſter, garniſh allo with deep and noble Fretwork. And 
over the Entrance without, which is under the Tower, on a ſmall 
Table of white marble, only this modeſt n/cription inlaid black. 


Deo Opt. Max. 
Templum Hoc 
a ſundamentis extruum 
WALTERUS CHETWYND 
(Walt. 1, Walt. Equ. Aur, nepos) 
L. M. : 
£3. 03. 1 
Anno #re Chriſtiane 
167 6 


59, The Church being thus finifht at the ſole Charge of the 
ſaid Walter Chetwynd, in Auguſt An. 1677 it was ſolemnly con: 
ſecrated by the right Reverend Father in God Thomas Lord 
Biſhop of Coventry and Lichfield; the Dean of Lichfed preaching 
the Sermon ; and ſome others of the molt eminent Clergy, read- 
ing prayers; baptizing a Child ; Churching a woman ; joyning 
acouple in Matrimony ; and burying another; all which offices 
were alſo there performed the ſame day : the pious and generous 
Founder and Patron offering upon the Altar the tithes of Hopton a 
Village hard by, to the value of fiity pounds per Annum, as an 
addition tothe Redory for ever; preſenting the Biſhop and Dean 
" at the ſame time, each with a piece of plate double guilt, as a 
eratefull acknow:edgment ol their Service ; and entertaining the 
Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry, both Men and Women , of the whole 
County in a manner, which camein that day to ſee the fulemnity 
performed, with a moſt ſplendid dinner at his houſe near adjoyn- 
| Ing, which together with the new Church are both here repre- 
ſented, 7ab. 26. Where all things were carryed witha Sobrjety 
P p 2 and 
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and gravity ſuitable to the occaſron,concluding the day with hearty 
prayers for the proſperity of the Church; and a univerlal applauſe 


of the piety and generoſity of the noble Founder ; and the whole 


manage of the work, from the foundation to the end, A work in- 
deed worthy of his name and Family, and more to be elteemed 
than all his Gentility and Learning, though both be great : which 
I ſeriouſly with for the Readers ſake and His, may ſome way or 
other hereaſter be made known to Pofterity by a better Pen: by 
{ſuch a Pen (I mean) as can make his praiſe as immortal as his me- 
rits, and givethe unborn world a compleat pattern of generoſity 
and piety for their perpetual imitation, 

60. After the perfefions ofthe bodies and minds of men, Logic 
dire&s me next to treat of the imperfedions of both ; and firſt a. 
moneglt thoſe of the body, I think none more deplorable than the 
want of ſight ; which yet by the wonderfull 1agacity of ſome 
that want it, is ſoſtrangely ſupplyed ; that as ſome abovemen. 
tion'd have learned to hear with their Eyes, ſo others in like 
manner by their exquifit zouch, and nice hearing, have taught 


themſelves to ſee with their hands and ears. By which means it 
is that Edward Ingram of Heath-hill in the pariſh of Sherrif- 


- Hales, though he has been blind from the fourth or fitt year of 


his age, can yet goe to Church by himſelf, and all about the 
Country; he can allo mend ſhoes; and glale windows ; make his 
own ſhirts; and moſt forts of Zoyners work; lays floores, &c. 
and does almoſt any kind of Aandy-Work; and all only by the 
help of his Ears and hands. 

61. Thus as I am credibly inform'd by the ingenious 7oſeph 
Brown of Woodchefter in Glocefterſhire, (the excellent Graver of 
the Map of this County) one Richard Clutterbuck, of Rodbordugh a 
neighbour of his, though perfeGly blind, hath fo very curious 
an Ear, and hand ; that he can hear the fine Sand of an hour- 
glaſs fall, by which means he can make a moſt accurat judgment 
of many athons and things : and ſo exquiſit is his feeling, that 
(iike Martin Catelyn mention'd by Guicciardin+) he pertormes 
almoſt any ſortof curious work: makes excellent heads for faves 
or Canes; and all forts of flring-muſical inſtruments; which he 
plays on too by notes, cut in their uſual form, and ſer upon protu- 
berant lines ona board; he takes a Watchto pieces, and ſers it ro- 
gether again ; and fo an Organ or Virginals ; and puts them in 
zune ; and has contrived ſo many pretty Mechanical devices for 
divers uſes, thac it would be tedious to recount them, And yet 
neither of theſe come near Van Eyck the Organilt of Urrecht, who 
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though he has been blind from two years old, does every thing as 
nimbly, as it he carryed his Eyes inhis hands ; plays on all forts 
of Inſtruments; and can tell you in a croud of Virgins and young 
women, Which is the faire/?. More yet is periormed by Peter of 
Maſtria, who as Job Meek'ren informs us, though perfe&ly Blind, 
plays at diceand cards; and diſtinguiſhes the colours of cl/0th by 
the touch » . 

62, To the imperſefions of the body, the unuſual diſtempers 
and diſeaſes of it, muſt alſo be referrd ; and ſuch no doubt on't 
] may reckon a ſtrange Boulimy or rather Pica, that ſeized one 
BrianCareſwell of the parifh of Forton , who would knaw and ear 
bath Linnen and Ioollen: nay.to that height of a habit .(or what 
elſe T may call it) was he brought at length in this matter, that 
he would eat 7opes, and the very blankets of the bed whereon he 
lay ; and this not only waking, but the ſheets, and his /birt from 
his back as he /ept. That a woman ſhould have long d to have 
done ſuch things as theſe, had not been ſo extraordinary, it be- 
ing uſual for them in that condition to defire unreaſonable things; 
ſuch as toſuck the wind out of bellows ; to hear the crackleing of 
Cinders-under their feet *; and (as Borellas tells us one did) to 
eat human Excrements dryed and pouder'd”; bat that a man 
ſhould thus long after ſuch uninviring things, I think is rarely 
heard of, However this alone will ſerve to ſhew us, that theſe 
diſtempers doe not always (as ſome have thought) ariſe from ma- 
lignant vapors of the Vzerus only, which thus miflead the fancy; 
but ſometimes alſo from a depravation of the men/truum of the 
Stomack, which may infe& the brain as well, and occaſion the 
like inordinat appetite, , 

63. It may af be reckon'd amongſt the uncommon diftempers, 
that one George Holden a butcher of Walſall was long fick of a 
periodical Afthma, which conſtantly came upon him once in 14 
or 20 days at moſt ; of which at laſt dyeing, and his body being 
open'd, yet all his Viſcera (the Lungs eſpecially) were tound 
well and found, there being no ſignes left cither of Phlegme or 
viſcous humor that had ever afte&ed them ; or of any ſtagnation 
of the b/ood in the veins ; nor was there any thing mer with unu- 
{ual in him (as the learned D'. Needbam informed D* Willis) bur 
that many ſtones were found in his Gall-Bladder*. Not that 
thele learned Men did think the dy/pnea or dilcaſe of the perſon, 
was to be aſcribed to theſe flones, wh a convulfion of Nerees 
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about the Lungs, or amongſt the Muſcles ſubſervient to breathing, 
which poſſtbly might ariſe either from ſevere wellications inthe [;. 
teſiines by ſharp humors; ill ſeparation of the nervous juice 
in the brain; or obſtruftion of them in the nerves themſelves + 
either of which might cauſe ſuch a convulſive cough, without any 
afteCtion of the [ungs at all. 

64. It may allo not unreaſonably be accounted a diſtemper 

(provided it be not an effe&t of zemperance) that ſome men have 
not the uſual quantity of /pitz/e, that others have; it being lo 
neceſſary a concurrent at Jeſt, for the pertormance of concodion : 
which how itis performed in thole that have none, perhaps may 
not be unworthy our conſideration. Now that there are ſuch, I 
can inſtance in one Zames Plimmer , well known at Roucefter, who 
though a great 7obacconi/t, never ſpits in the ſmoking of tempipes 
together, nay ſome people told me that he never did ſpit though 
he {mok't never ſo many, and I ſpake with a Nephew of his, that 
lives in the ſame houſe with him, who told me he never ſaw him 
pit in his lite,. 1 am allo credibly informed of one Ricarby 
of Cokermouth in the County of Cumberland a great ſmoker, &c. 
that never ſpit in hisliie. And Borellus tells us ofa certain Phy. 
fician his familiar acquaintance, though fat and phlegmartic, that 
never either ſpit or vented mucus at/the noſe, yet enjoyed not- 
withſtanding perfect health ; nor was heever very thirty, which 
made Borellus conje&ure, that theſe excrements being obſtrufted 
in the noſe, &c, were ſwallowed down the throat, and fo bedew- 
ed the Larynx, that there was little or no need of any other be- 
vVeropge* « 

65, Which I believe in great meaſure may alfo be true, of moſt, 
if not all of thoſe that don't /pit: for though it be certain what 
Hippocrates ailerts, viz, wu Þ y, oa, &C. 1. e, that mucus and 
Saliva be repletionis indices * ; & qui parce edunt & parce bibunt 
nunquam humoralibus tentantur morbis©; which ]know to be true 
of a perſon of Honor of my own acquaintance, that only upon ac- 
count of his ſtrict zemperance does not ſpit perhaps ance in a Month; 
upon which account too we may well preſume that Antonia the 
wife of Druſus mentiond by Pliny never ſpit; and ſo-perhaps 
thoſe people he mentions in Aizhiopia , who though five Cubits 
high. yet did never fpit*-. Though (I ſay) there may be many 
that doe not ſþit, upon account of their temperance, yet I doe 
not believe there are any men ſo wholy tree from ſþiting ; but they 
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have enough to ſutlice for moiſtening the Larynx; for mixing with 
their food ; and aflitting digeſtion ; though they have no ſuperfluity 
to throw off in ſþizle, as thoſe who live plentifully commonly 
doe. | 

66. Next the imperfettions of the body, follow thoſe of the 
mind, which are ſo much greater as the Soule is more noble than 
the body : thole who are void of underflanding being more helpleſs 
and miſerable; than ſach as are either /ame, deaf, or blind. Yet 
even thele ſometimes have ſuch natural aſfances, that they can 
performe things ſcarce attainable by the quickeſt parts or moſt 
ſolid underſtandings. Whereof D*. Willis gives us a mot re- 
markable inſtance, ofa certain Foole who having been long uſed 
to repeat the /frokes of a Clock near which he lived with a loud 
voice ; comeing after tolive where there was none, yet retained 
ſo ſtrong impreſſions of it, that he could exaQtly diſtinguiſh the 
borary diſtances, and would perſonate ſo many /irokes of the Clock 
with a loud voice as oft as an hour paſt, ſucceſlively increafing the 
number of each hour, according as the time required ; from which 
he could not be diverted, by any ſort of buſineſs they could ſet 
him about : being become in a manner -a natural-lizing Clock, ſo 
ſtrongly had Cu/fom wrought this upon him; 

67. Which impreſſtons as the learned D", imagins, were cheifly 
made upon his Animal Firits ; which having been accuſtom'd to 
be excited at ſuch ated times, wete brought at length by long 
imitation, to diſtinguiſh thoſe periods of their-own accord *; by 
the ſame means as moſt people naturally know the uſual times of 
dinner and ſupper ; and /leep, and wake in the morn abour the 
ſame time they have uſually done, without the help of a Clock. 
But I was told of a meer Natural, one Richard: Morſe, kept gene- 
rally by the Familyes of Draycot and Fowler, at Paynſ/key and S'. 
Thomas whoſe ſtrange ſagacity in diſtinguiſhing times much ex- 
ceeded that inftance , and cannot befolved by any ſach cuſtomary 
motions of the Animal Fpirits, For he would not anly tell you the 
changes of the Moon ; the times of Eclipſes; and at what time 
Eafter and Whitſuntide fell; or any other moveable feaſt whatever ; 
but at what time any of them had, or ſhould fall, at any di/tance 
of years, paſt or to come, Which is ſo great a wonder, that had 
I not received it from very ſober hands, and oithe belt quality; 
Tcould no more have believedit, than I am nowable to reſolve 
the Reader, by what natural meanes it could poſſibly be done : 
only that in general it could not be performed by any thing thar 
relyes upon the force of Cuſtom, theſe Feaſts beingmovable : and 
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that therefore it muſt be referr'd ,, to ſome other more remote un- 
known impreſſtons (unleſs he had been taught ſome eaſy rule for 
it) intimately and purely ſeated in the /oule it ſelf. 

68. Many of the Vices of Men may alſo be reckon'd, imperfegi. 
ons purely of the ſoule it ſelf, whereof there have been tome as 
extraordinary here, as any of the Virtues above mentioned, were 
they as fir to be related, I ſhall only inſtance in one; which be. 
cauſe lately done, and moſt wondertully puniſh't, may poſlibly 
be beneficial indeterring others from committing the like wick: 
edne(s, which brought down {ſo dreadfull a Judgment upon one 
Tohn Duncalf a ſtrong luſty young man of about 22 years of age, 
born at Codſal inthis County, but bound apprentice to 7 ho. Gib- 
bons wheelwright of Kings-Swinford; who though he could write 
and read, yet fora long time having wholy negle&ed all manner 
of ſervice and worſhip of God, and given himſelf up to /dleneſs, 
Stealing, Lyeing, Curſing, Swearing, drunkeneſs, &c. amongſt 
many other wvillanies, he at length ſtole a Bible, at the houle of 
HumphryBabb of theGrangemi/l, whilſt his wife drew him ſome fmall 
drink that he begged of her ; which he ſould to a maid living near 
the Hearhforge, not fare from the place where he had lately ſtole 
it : by which means Goodwit Babb quickly heard of her bible, and 
by whome it was ſtole, This being noiſed about the Country and 
comeing to his ears, he not only denyed it with great hercenels, 
but execrated and curſed himſelf, wiſhing kis hands mig ht rot off, 
if the thing were true. 

69. After this he went and wrought with one 7homas Osborn a 
Joyner of Dudley about a fortnight, but his fleſh begining to grow 
black ar the wriſts, within few days after he made the execration, 
and his whole body weak and feeble, he endeavour d to return 
roward his acquaintance again :. but finding himſelf in the way not 
able to goe further, he hid himſelf down in the barn at Purton, 
the ſeat of the right Worſhiptull S'. Walter Wrozte/ly, where being 
found.afrer two days and nights or thereabout, he was kept at 
the charge ofthe pariſh of 7etrenhall,, til the next monthley meet- 
ing of the Zuſtices of Peace, when it being found upon examina- 
tion that the pariſh of Kings-Swinford was the laſt place of his a- 
boad he was carryed thither, and commirted to the care of one 

John Bennet of Wall-Heath-ſidex, By this time his hands and 
leggs, being both deprived of all ſenſe and motion, look't blackiſh 
and dyeing; a Circle as it were like a Ligature (as was obſerved by 
an ingenious neighbouring Gentleman) compaſling each wrift and 
knee at the joynt ; dividing the ſonnd from the dying parts, and 
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prohibiting any nouri/oment to paſs thoſe bounds; ſo that the 
blood and ſpirits being wonderfully ſtopt in their circalation, it 
neceſlarily followed, that the parts thas deprived of their  won- 
ted'ſupply, muſt wizher and dye as as a leafe in Autumm: which fad 
progreſs they maderill both hands and eggs, from the wrifts and 
knees, became dead and dryed, black and hard like Mumy, be- 
fore they fell off at the joynts, which at length they did inſenfibly 
to the poor man”, who perceived it nor, till his keeper told him, 
and ſhewed them him, holding them up in his hands. 

70. Above the forementioned Circles the fieth at firſt both ar 
his wriſts and kaees roſe in great tumors or knots, which after a 
while began to break and run; the nouriſding juice (defigned by 
nature to havefed the /ower parts) emptying it felt by thoſe cor- 
rupted ſores in a quitture or - Sanies, ſoinſupportably ſtinking that 
few of his vi/itants (though they were many thouſands) could 
endure the room. without ſome ftrong odoriferous defenſative. 
Shortly after thefe/b began to ſhrink from the bones at thoſe pla- 
ces where the putrid matter came forth; many little wormes' ifſa- 
ing from the rotten fleſh : but when the dead limbs were dropt 
oft, the joynts and fleſh above look't pretty well and healthy, ſeem- 
ing tree of the former mortification; the fleſh indeed ſtill being raw, 
but ſweet, and fo quick and ſenſible, that he complained grievoully 
upon the leſt couch : inſomuch that many were induced to believe, 
that an eaſy cure might have been made of it ; for the ſtinking icho- 
rous humor was once quite gone ; whereof the poore man himſelf 
was alſo perſwaded ; ſaying, that now the exetration wherewith he 
badcurſed bimſelf was fully come topaſs (inthat bis hands were rot- 
ted off) he was perſmaded now it would poe no furtber. ' Bur the 
poor creature wanting all afliſtances both of Art & good Medicines, 
ſave what the application of the leaves of Mulleinaftorded; which 
were uſed by his Keeper ro defend the raw parts ; after ſome weeks 
there ifſued again the likethin ſtinking humor as before, ſo that his 
fleſh began to waſt and his ſpirits to fail, which ſoon pur a period 
to his miſerablelife*. 

71. The wonderfull eſcapes of death that ſome men have made 
in this County mult alſo be reckon'd amongſt the remarkable. acct- 
dents that have attended them in the courſe of their tives. A- 
mong{t which it wasa very fortunate one, that happen'd to John 
Dawe of Lapley in this County, whozs 1 was told upon the place, 
being a Souldier in the Garriſon there for the King in the late Civil 
warr, and commanded out upon a Salley, or as a Scout, found a 
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horſhooe by the way which he ſtuck in his girdle ſo wonderfull hap. 
pily, that in a skermiſþ he fell into not long after, he received a 
{hot- juſt upon the hor/bove, which had it not been there, in all 
probability he had loſt his lite: whereby he as evidently made 
good the Proverb, that a little Armour well placed is as good as a 
whole ſuit, as the Gentleman did in the unhappy expedition into 
the //e of Ree, who haveing but one Jacobus in his pocket, which 
luckily lay flat-ways againlt his belly, received a ſhot likewiſe juſt 
upon it, that bent it quite round, yet prevented any entrance in. 
to his body, and fo ſaved his lifes, | 
72. Men have alſobeen ſtrangely preſerved in the Coal-pits of 
this Country, whereof at Wednesbury I was told of two remarkable 
inſtances;one, ofa Man of Caſtle-Bromwich who comeing to Wednes- 
bury coal pits very early in the morning, two hours before day,hav- 
ing miſt his way, and guiding his fore-hor/e by the head, unlucki- 
ly fell horſe andall (thegeers or harneſs breaking off ) downintoa 
Coal-pit 20, yards deep: yet had fo little harme, that both horſe and 
man were drawn out again fo well, that the horſe drew his part of 
the load, and the man(after 3 houres reſt in a bed, whereby he re- 
coverd that little diſtra&ion the fall had given him) waited on his 
team home the ſame night. The other inſtance is of one Dafhjield 
a Coalier of Wednesbury, who being ſearching for coal in ſome old 
hollows, and wanting Air, repaired toan old ſhaft that had been 
fll'd up ſome years before, where looſening ſome earth at the bot- 
rom, in hopes it would crack tothe top, and giye him Air; it fo 
ſuddenly coped or coked down upon him, that being on every 
fide invirond with it, he could not return, inſomuch that all 
cople concluded him ſmotherd.. But he (whil'ſt they debated 
Low to get himout) by the help of his Maundrill, by degrees fo 
wrought away the earth over head, and getting it under his feet 
ſo raiſed himſelt {till higher -and higher, that at length he came 
out above ground ſafe and ſound, having work't thus upwards at 
leſt 9 yards in an houres time ;. which even the people thereabout 
who underſtand theſe works, look upon to this day as ſo ſtrange ' 
performance, thatthe Man (now living) is ſtill call'd Witch Daſb- 
field. 
73+ But ofall the preſervations of thelife of Man that ever hap- 
pen'd in this County, or perhaps any where elſe, wherein the pro- 
vidence of God appear'd moſt miraculouſly, was that ofthis ſacred 
Majesty of ever bleſſed memory King Charles the ſecond, and of 
many of his followers that came along with him from the battle of 
Worcefter : who though he firſt allighted about break of day at 
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White-Ladies in Shropfbire,whither he was conduted by M-. Charles 
Giffard a Gent. ofthe ancient family of Chillington in this County, 
yet as ſoon as he was dilrobed of his Princely Ornaments, and 
had otherwiſe diſguiſed himſelf by a Country habit of one of the 
Penderells ; cuting off his hair : and rubbing his Lands againſt the 
back of the Chimney, and with them his face ; he was condufted 
firſt by Richard Penderel out at a back door, into the obſcureſt 
part of Rinſ>aw wood or ſpring Coppice in this County, where he 
was ſhelter'd from the rain (the Heavens weeping bitterly at theſe 
calamities) fitting upon a blanket borrowed of Francis Tates, un- 
der one of the thickeſt trees in the wood, which not being well no- 
red has loſt the honor, that was after given the Oak near Boſcobel 
houſe; whither (after an unfortunate journey to. Madeley in order 
to paſs the Severn, and ſo into Wales ) his Majeftie removed two. 
days after, and fate in the Oak; which though, in the C ounty of 
Salop yet even there he reſted in the Lap of a Staffordſhire Gent. 
Collonel William Carlis of this Neighborhood, who having: con- 
ſtantly followed his Majefties fortunes, with much difficulty had 
alſo made his eſcape from Worceſter. CO ogy 
74-, Having reſted at Bo/cobel rwo days, one m the 0ak; the 
night.ina privacy behind the Chimngy in one of the Chambers ; and 
the other in the houſe and garden ;. the njght following he remoy* 
ed to Moſeley to the houſe of the loyal Mr. Thomas, Whitgreave of 
this County, where he was better accqmodated with Lingen, and 
attended by Mr. Whitgreave M'. Hudgleſton and my Lord Wilmot 
who met him there : the ſeveral paſſages during his ſtay here were 
many of them remarkable, whereof 1 received an account from 
M', Whitgreave himſelf, which being pantugfly the fame with 
thoſein the book call'd Boſcebel, or Clauſtrum Regale reſeratum. 
I remit the Reader thither ". Hence after twa days ſtay he. was re- 
moved to, Bentley by the moſt loyal and faith Wl Follogpl Zobn 


dient his Maye/ty ſhould: maye We/tmward (the Rebells moſt proba- 
bly puriueing him Nortbward) which they had contrived ſhould 
be = —_— protetion*of a paſs, accidentally procur'd be- 
fore by the Callonels Siſter M". Jate Lane, for t ſelf; and a 
manto goe beyond Briſtol, toſee M*. Norton her Pecialfrizad, 

then near her time of lyeing in: ; A— 
75, Being now come to Bentley, whither my Lord Wilmot had 
remoyed before, and was now ready to receive, him ; ll 
he went 


* 


Majeſty had eaten, and conferr'd with my Lord" grit chic 
about his intended journey toward Briffol next morning 3 
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tobed; where he reſted not long being call'd up by the Colk by 
break of day, who takeing away his leather doublet and patch't 
green breeches, now cloathed him with a Suit and Cloak of Coun- 
try grey cloath like a farmers ſon, puting 20 pounds in his pocket 
to bear the charges of the journey”. Being thus accoutred, af. 
ter he hadrefreſht himfelf and taken leave of the Lord Wilmer, 
he was condufted by the Coll. a back way. into the fable, where 
after a few inſtruftions how to alt the part of a Tenants fon 
( which they thonght a quality more convenient for their inten-* 
tion, . than thar of a dired& ſervant ) he brought the horſe to the 
gate with his hat under his arme, having aſſumed the name of 
Willizm Jackſon, and took ap M". Zane Lane behinde him ; 'and 
fo in, company with M*. Henry Laſfels and M*. Peter and his wite 
the Collenels Siſter, who were then accidentally at his houſe and 
were now goeing homewards, they took their jonrney toward 
S tratford upon. Avon, taking leave of Bentley; which having 
been the Royal Alum of fo great a Prince in hisextremeſt diſtreſs, 
and hoW theSear of the Worſhipfall 7ho. Lane, Eſq ; (one of the 
nobleſt Patrons of this work) fon of that great example of fiddity 
and toyalry Coll. John Lane, is here repreſented Tab. 27. in a cop- 
per Cir;that the memory of it might be made as laſting as the$ra/s. 

©76. For which" fignal ſervices his Majeftie upon his 'woridertull 
reſtoration to his Kingdoms in Ar, '1'660. did not only rerfrane- 
rat. vj erfotis oncern'd in his mitaculous preſervation with 

oy enflons payableourof the Exchequer, oportionable to 
eich Matis quiatity-and ſervice: bur Honored this Ge#t. mbre & . 
ſpecially (as be id Coll. Carlos) even after his death'with a \Roy#l 
badp 8facktiowledpment, of his loytlty © nt fideliry, by adding 
to War Armour a Canton of Engtant; to be'{(& 4p ind afedih 
memory of them'by his Pofteriryfor ever ;'aritl our” of his Niigular 
pratit th 1m, would have had fils body butyetl-amongftthe 
Kings at Weſtminſter, had-nor'this'Heyde'before hisYearh roft'mo- 

eſtt) 's Fafed' it; . All which appears "from the *Evtrers Patents 
and Watranrs of the King ; El Marf9al \ Kings apd Herdlds at 
Aims; and the Epitaph upon his ſtately Tomb at Wolverbthpttn, 
let up hy the Worthipfull 7ho Lane Eſq ; fon an@heir of his" v7r- 
tues as well as Fftate: which'for the fitpiltaricy#n@futther noro- 
riexy of the thing, arc here annext. _* | 6} 251 
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{ /ragular ta whom theſe, preſents Ball” come; b/7 the 
ML, Kings, Heralds,: and -Purſuiyants of Armes, ſend greeting. 
WV hereas ihe right Honorable Henry £45! of Pn MITE. 
with his Majelties approbation to the..xight. Honorable Henry, bart 

* Ex Chartwaria familia ds Lay MS. penes Tho, Lane Armig, f 
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Chap. VII. of STAFFORD-SHIRE. 30g 
of Norwith Earl Marſhall of England, hath under his hand and 
Seale of the Earle Marſhalls office, ſignifyed unto us his Majeſties 
royal will and pleaſure touching an Augmentation to the paternal 
Armes of John Lane of Bentley in the County of Stafford E/q , 
lawfully iſſued, in theſe words, 


I Hereas the Kings moſt excellent Majeſty hath under his Signet 
v and Signe Manual,/ignifyed unto me Henry Earle of Peterbo- 
row, Deputy (with his Majelties approbation) to the right Honorable 
Henry Earle cf Norwich Earl Marſhall of England his Royal plea- 
ſure touching an Augmentation to the paternal Coat of the delgen- 
dants lawfully iſſued from the body of John Lane of Bentley in the 
County of Stafford E/q ; in theſe words ; 


and Conncellor Henry Earl of Peterborow,Deputy to our fig ht 
truſty and right well beloved Cofin Henry Earl of Norwich Earle Mar- 
(hall of England, greeting. We calling to mind 2he great and ſig- 
nal ſervice performed to us by John Lane;of Bently in the County of 
Stafford deceaſed: in his ready concurring 10: the Preſervation of our 
Royal perſon after the battle of Worcelter, at which time contem- 
ning the threatningspubliſit hy the murtherers of our Royal Father 
againſi any who ſtould conceal or aift\us; and difdaining thtexewgrds 
propoſed to ſnch. as ſhould: be inſtrumental in the: diſcovery, and, de- 
Aruftion of our Perſon, andnoj walutitg any hexgry bi3 Famlywig ht 
run: with the duty of an unſpatted Ajltgiance; Aid\4y. tis great: pru- 
dence aud fidelity /o condudt us,that we were able at length to retire 
to places of ſafety beyond the Seas ; have therefore of our own wy 
will and proper motion grvenand grantrediuanto the deſcendants law- 
* fully iſſued fromrhiboth ofebh ſai Jobh Lane g$i\ Honorable remu- 
7 neration 4s 4 notableimarkoribadpe.gf k33. conſtant hidelity : that is 
4 to ſay, henceforth they ſhall bexy'imaugmentation to their paternal 
* Armes, three Lyons paſſate grardant Dr ing. Cauton Gu, and our 
” will and pleaſure is that yow'tfoe require and command our Servants 
= theKings and Officeps of ifrmes\\t0 marfhathand yet wp in all proper 
; places, and updit' 'all vec aſionts phe (paternal fArmes\of the ſaid John 
Lane with-rhaxAypmentation=aforeſaidy and. thatiyan alſo diref 
andrequire the Regiſter: of par:Colloge'ofiArmhes to cauſe this our 
Conceſſion to bs Witly enter upon-Record inarryfaidCollege. Given 
under our- Royal Signet \nd jane Mayab bro utis day of July 
An. I 677 .avtn1the 29 yeaFbf our Beige. | SIO | 
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I-66 are therefore according to his Majeſties Royal will and plea- 
ſure, ſignifyed to me by his ſaid receited Grant,to will v require 

you the Kings andother Officers of Armes andevery of you, to doe and 
perform from time to time as occaſion ſhall require all and every the 
dutyes and ſervices, which by his Majeſtie in and by his ſaid grant 
are ſignifyed and appointed to be done by you or any of you, for or on 
the behalf of the deſcendants lawfully iſſued from the body of the 
ſaid John Lane : and for your ſo doeing theſe ſhall be 10 you andevery 
you a ſufficient warrant. Dated as my hand and the Scal of the 
Earle Marſhalls Office, this 18", day of July 1677. andin 29 of 
his Majeſties reign. 
' PETERBOROW. 


KK ye therefore that in purſuance thereof, we have cauſed the 
ſame to beRegiſtered in the Records of our Colledg, and have 
Marſhalled 7he/aid Augmentation with the paternal Armes of their 
Family viz, party per Feſs Or and Azure a Cheveron Gu. betwixt 
3 Mullets counterchanged of the field. Given under the common Seal 
of the College of Armes this 21 day of July in the 29 year of the 
reign of our Sovereign Lord Charles the Second, Annoque Domini 


1677. 


Which Armes are ſet up, a with the Augmentation, up. 
on a-noble Monument erefed in his memory in the North lfle of 


the Collegiat Church of Wolverhampton amongſt others. of the 
Family, with the following Epitaph.. - | *- 


Mortales Exuvie 
Prevalidi Johannis. Lane Armigeri 
Feliciter reanimari expeflantes 
| bic repoſite. 
Vir ſupra Titulos, wel cujus meritis 
| Tituli deſunt. - \. oh 
In turbis nuperis int:/tinis ſub Rege Car, 1 
Et deinde in bello Batavo ſub Rege Car, 2. 
Tribuni militum.. digniſſeme officio fungebatur- 
Regis &- Patriz Liberator. 
cum Car, 2. e preliis Vigornius 
Fegerrime elapſhin'& undique inſetatum 
Summa pietate, ſumma fide, ſumma virtute, 
. ultimo denique Capitis periculo, 
Iniquis Tyranni wurpants, & ſuorum infidiis 
Fortiter eripuit. 
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Facium inter prdclariſſuma 
praclariſſumum ; 

Ut ipſe Monarcha etiam non tacite apnovit 
Cum Augmentartione Regal: ex inſigniis Regiis 
Adinſignia antiqua nobilis L A N, Familie 
FiliumT HO. LANE (digni Patris dign. Her.) 
In bco defundi decoravit Q retribuit. 
Cujus ofa inſuper Rex pratus ( pius 
In Mauſoleis Baſilicis Weſtmonaſt. 
Amoris ergo munifice condi voluit 
Ni ipſe Heros moriens iftis honoribus 
Modefle obſtetifſet. 

Natus eff VITT Kal. April. f. MDCIX; 
Et prid. Kal. Sept. A®. MDCL XVII. 

Mortem obiit comploratam. 


77. Many of his Maje/ties followers were alſo wonderfully 
preſerved by the great prudence aod fidelity of ſome of the [nha- 
bitants of this part of the County: particularly the Lord Wilmot 
narrowly eſcaped at Brewood Forge, and Coven brook, by the 
careand condud of Zohn Penderel and William Walker, and was 
after faithfally conceal'd at Brinsford at M*. Huntbaches houſe, 
and ſo at Mr. Whitgreaves at Moſeley, and laſtly at Bentley where 
he parted with the King when he went Weſtward. The Duke of 
Buckingham , Lord Leviſton, Collonel Blague, Mr. Marmaduke 
Darcy, and Mr. Hugh May, likewiſe found great fidelity -inBlore- 


park whither they betooke themſelves by a by-way after they had 


quitted their Horſes, and received refreſhment at an..abſcure 
houſe of Mr. Geo. Barlow's, the Duke changing habit-with'an 
honeſt workman he met in an adjoyning wood, in which-diſgtuſc 


| by the aſliſtance of M*, Barlow and his wife, after ſome' days he 


was conveyed by one Nicholas Matthews a Carpenter, into Net- 
tinghamſbire. At the ſame time the Lord Levi/ton, Coll: Blague, 
M'. Darcy, and\M'. May, alſo diſguifed themſelves and ſeverally 
thifred away ; only Coll. Blague remained at M*. Barlows; houſe 
at Blore-pipe , where with M". Barlows privity and advice: he 
hid his Majefties George under a heap of 'duſt. and: chips; 
whence it was conveyed - a the truſty hands'of Meri Robert 
Milward of Stafford to Mr. Jſaac Walton, who conveyed it. toons 
don to Coll. Blague then in the Tower ; whence eſcaping noe long 
after, he carryed itwith him beyondBeas , and reſtored ir to his 
MajeSties own hands, | 

78. Having done with Men (olitarily confidered , come wenexs 
ro 
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to treat of ſuch unyſuall things as concern more than one of them; 
Pliny in his Natural Hiſtory has a large chapter, of examples of 
Men extreamly alike, where he inſtances in many that ſtrangely 
reſembled one another, though no way related in conſanguinity 
or affinity * ; but I have long obſerved thar it falls out moſt com- 
monly in brothers and ſ;/ters,and then molt indiſtinguiſhably when 
they happen to be Twynns, ſuch as Matthew and Thomas Seal of 
Eding ale in this County, whom (it cloathed alike) as I am credi- 
bly informed, it is hard to diſtinguiſh, Yer ſcarce fo difficult 
neither, as the Reyerend Henry Fairfax DD. and tellow of Mag- 
dalen College Oxon, and his Twynn brother, who as he told me 
himſelf were ſo very like one another; that their neareſt relations, 
nay not their Parents themſelves, even when grown Men, could 
any way diſtinguiſh them: inſomuch that he ha's received confi- 
derable guifrs from ſome of them, intended tor his brother ; and 
a diſpute would have been raiſed (had an elder brother to them 
both, dyed without iſſue) which ſhould have ſucceeded in the 
Eftate; the Midwife, Nurſes, 8c. having not well obſerved which 
was born firlt. 

79. What concerns Men and Women joyntly together alſo be- 
longs tothis place, upon which account their marriages purely 
conſidered may be referr'd hither : amongſt which perhaps it 
may not be unworthy our notice, nor much beſide our purpoſe, 
that William Overton Biſhop of this Dioceſs marryed two wives, | 
which lye buryed with him under the ſame Tomb in Eccleſhal 
Church: which how agreeable to the r. Zim. 3. 2. let the divines 
determin. AI I ſhall ſay concerning it is, that the Apoſtle ſeem- 
ing here to intimate that a Bz/Sop ſhould be chat in a higher de- 
oree than other Chriſtians, it cannot well be underſtood that a 
Biſhop here is only forbid to marry another wite after divorce from 
a former, whichour Saviour forbids all Chriftians whatever 
under the penalcy of Adultery: but that it was not expedient at 
leſt, he ſhould marry a-/econd wite after the death of the fr, 
thongh allowable in others. Which being conſonant to the 17 - 
and 18 Apoftolical Canons»; and the third Canon in Trullo » ; ſeems 
to be the ſenſe of the Church too in this matter, Theodoret "ris 
true did ordain freneus Biſhop of Tyre though a Digamiſt in this 
ſenſe, which aQtion he defended in anEpilſtle to Domnus Patriarch 
| of Antioch, where he names one Diogenes, and Domninus Biſhop 
of Ceſatea, that had been thus ordained though under the ſame 
circumſtances*, Tertullian alſo ownes that the Canons concern- 


a C, Plinii 2". Nat. Hift. Lib. 7. cap. 12, * Vid Canones Santt. Apoſt. Canon. 171 
18. p Vid Canones Concilii Sexti in Trullo, Canon, 3, 4 B. Theodorets Operum Tom, 3. F=. 


piſt. 116. 
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ing Digamy were not always obſerved; 'mefitioning a Bifhop: of 
Vthina at'that rime, that was a Djgamif 7, which pofibly Biſhop 
Overton thought were inſtances ſutficient: to juſtifie Him.. Yer wo 
was not even then the 7udgement of rhe.Church, the Emperor Thee- 
deſeus cauſing the fame Yrenaus to be depoſed for ſuſpicion of 
Neftorianiſme, and: Bigamy, as having been ordained againſt the 
Canons of theChurch*. And T7ertullian at the ſame time he owned 
chat the Canons in this point had not been obſerved, confefling it 
ſeem'd contrary to the dodrine of the Apole. Ouot enim ty Diga- 
mi preſtdent apud vos, inſultantes utique' Apoſtolo; certe non eru- 
beſcentes, &c*, being his very words. 

80. Hither alſo mult be reterr d what concerns whole families, 
whereof I was told that at IWheaten- Afton there were ten or 
twelve, all of a name [ all Sawyers ] hard to be.diſtinguiſh't at 
Lapley Court, of which many of them hold ; and at Blymhill there 
are many of the name of Blackmoore and Turner, who. cither 
upon account of conſanguinity, or interchangeable marriages, are 
molt of them ſome way or other akin. I am alſo informed by 
the reverend and learnd D'. 7ohn Wallis, Profeſſor of Geometry 
and Preſident of the Philoſophical Society of wer ry that at 7hing- 
don in Northamptonſhire (whence he is originally deſcended there 
were not long fince no leſs than 13 families of his owne name; 
who by marriages or otherwiſe, are all thus related. Yer I find 
not that theſe are ſo ſtrift in their marriages, that they care not 
to marry out of their own kinred, as T have heard of a place in 
Spain where all the inhabitants are thus related, that by no 
means will marry out of their own 7own; and I am certainly in- 
formed by M'. :Zohn Hough fellow of Magd. Coll. Oxon, and 
Chaplin to his Grace the Duke of Ormond, that in the Barony 
of Forth in the County of Wexford in Ireland, the inhabitants 
(who are Engliſh and have reſided there, ever fince the conqueſt 
of Ireland by Hen. 2. {till retaining their now unintelligible 
Engliſh) are (oſtrif& in this point, that they will not marry out of 


| their own di/trid, for the greatelt adyantage. 


81 Townes being made out of families, and the whole County 
out of Towns, all unuſual matters relating to either, as odd 
Cuſtoms, &c. . moſt naturally follow : fach as that of the patiſh 
of Gnoſall , where the Miniſter and Church-wardens , annually 
chuſe a Zury of 12 Men or more, who not only joyn with them 
and the /ide-men in making the preſentments to the Officiall ( it be- 
ing a peculiar) but are impannell'd, and bring in their Perdid in all 


r 9. Sept. Flor. Tertulliani de a_ cap. 12. vel, 13: © Caf. Baronis Annali- 
wm Eccleſ. Tom. 5. m An. 431» © Vi 


ſupra loco citato. 
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Eccleſgaſticall cauſes that fall out amongſt them for the year fok 
lowing. Which isthe.only inſtance where a Gwil-Law: Judg de. 
termins according to the Verdict of a Fury, that ever I heard of; 
except in the caſe of Pyracy or robbing by Sea, it being provided by 
aft 'of Parliament, cheifly becauſe Mariners and Shippmen (which 
were commonly the only witneſſes in theſe caſes) by reaſon of 
their frequent voyages doe not ſtay long on ſhore, and ſo could 
not eaſily be had, ro the great damage ot the Proſecutors ;, that in 
all Treaſons, Felonies, robberies, &c. committed upon the Sea, 
or any Creek or place within the Admiralls Juriſdiftion, ſhall be 
tryed and judged in ſuch ſires and places of the Realm, as ſhall 
be limited by the Kings Commiſſion diredted to the Admiral or his 
deputy, and 3 or 4 other ſubſtantial. perſons co be appointed by 
che Lord Chancellor, who ſhall enquire and determine of ſuch 
offence or oftences, by the oaths of 12 good and lawfull inhabi- 
tants of the Shire limited in the Commiſſton, in ſuch like manner 
and form, as if ſuch offences had been commited on the land, in 
the ſame ſbire* . 

82. At Walſball in this County, they have alſo at this day, an 
unuſual ('tis true) but a very good cuſtom, of diſtributing an- 
nually a certain dole of one peny and no more on Twelfth Eve to 
all perſons then reſiding wichin the Town or Burg of Walſhall; 
ind in all the Villages and Hamlets belonging thereunto; wix; 
Walſhall-wood, Shellfeld, great and little Bloxwich, Harding, 
Goſcort, Woodend, Caldmoore, Beſcot, the Pleck , and Burch-bills, 
which they calt the forraigne: and not only to the conflant Inha- 
bitants of theſe places, bur to all Strangers too then found in this 
Town, or within any of the aforeſaid Villages within the Liberties 
ofit ; whether young or old, rich or poor, Men women or chil- 
dren, of what quality or condition ſoever they be. This dole- 
penny is alſo given toall perſons then refiding inthe pariſh of Ru- 
ſhall ander the fame circumſtances, which upon this account is 
thought to have been formerly part of the forraigne of Walſball. 
Which general benevolence they call Moſeley's dole, being given 
by one Thomas Moſeley an Tnhabitant of this Zown (who lived, 
as is ſuppoſed, at a houſe now one Mr. Sheppards, where they 
will ſhew you the heads of Moſeley and his wife) as tradition goes * 
upon this account, iz, That the faid Tho. Moſeley walking the 
ſtreers of this Town on the Eve of Epiphany, heard a child crying 
for bread which raiſed his charity to fuch a ſtrain, that he preſently 
vowed that no perſon hereafrer of what condition ſoever, ſhould 
ever want bread in that Town or Liberties on that day again: 


* Ferd. Pultens Collet. of Statutes 28, Hen, $. chap, 15. 
where- 
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wherenpon he 1mmediatly ſetled his Manor of Baſcot in Warwick- 


ſhire apon the Corporation for ever, for the” uſe abovementiond. 


83. Bur the truth of the matter ſeems rather to be, thar this 


fertlement (which he made by deed of feoffment dated 'on $'\, Ni- 


cholas day 3o of Hen. 6. granting it tro William Lyle and Thomas 
Magot for the uſe of the Town») was for maintenance, in part at 
leſt, ofan obit for his ſoule and the ſonle of his wife Margaret, 
to be celebrated in the Pariſh-Church here, and in the Abbey of 
Hales-Owen: it appearing by the accounts of 7 hv. Nowell 30 
Hen. 8. one of the Maſters -of the Guild ' of S. John Baptiſt 
(whereof there were three) who received the Rents and kept the 
Courts at Baſcot, but madetheir accounts to the Major ; that he 
claymed an allowance of 13*. 4% upon his account for that 
Dole, paid to S', Fohn Dudley pofſeflor of the Eccleſiaſtical rights 


of the Monaſtery of Hales-Ower to procure an Anniverſary to be 


rtormed by the religious men of that houſe, for the ſoules of 
Thomas Moſeley and Margaret his wife; and that he claimed al- 
lowance of 15', 4*. for the like Anniverſary in the pariſs Church 
of Walſall, which ſeems to have been all was paid out of it, though 
another paper alſo mentions nine marks paid 2nnually to the 
Abbey of Hales-Owen *, the reſt of the Income wholy accrewing 
to the benefit of the Town, which they fince converted to the 
maintenance of this yearly benevolence, there being no ſuch dole 
given or inſtituted 'by Meſeley either by will or Feoffment, nor any 
mention made of it till the 3o of Hen. 8, when 7*. 10', 9*. dif:, 
charged it all. 

84. However the Corporation by way of Gratitude, he having 
indeed given the Eftate which: maintain'd it, call'd it Moſeleys 
Dole, lending the Be/-man about the 7own that day, to excite the 
people to repair to Church to pray tor the ſouls of 7homas Moſeley 
and Margaret his wite, upon which account it was quickly after 


ſeized by the Crown, as all other lands were, eſteemed any way to 


be put to ſuperſtitious uſes ; where it continued to the 28 of Q. 


_ Elizabeth (yer was ſtill rented: by the Town for the uſe of the dole) 
” when it was given by the Queen to S'. Facob Crofts Controller of 


her houſhold, who fold it to one Shaw and HeadockElq ; and they 


- againto the Mayor and: Communalty.of Walſball, who poſleſs it 


to this day, and put as much of it to the ſame uſe, as the number of 
perſons both in the Burg and: Foraigne, and pariſh of Ruſball, re- 
quire, which commonly now amounts to about two or three and 
twenty pounds,the whole manor yeilding them a hundred pounds 
per Annum, or thereabout”. 


w Sr. Wil am Dugdales Antiquities of Warwickſhire illuftrated in Baſcot. * Ex ipfis 


 ® Autog. penes Majorem &* Burgenſ. de Walſhall. y Ibidems. 
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85. To theſe add the Cu/ioms relating to the County, whereof 
they have one, ot admitting Men into the Society of Free-maſons, 
that in the moorelands of this County ſeems to be of greater requeſt, 
than any whereelſe, though I find the Cu/fomm ſpread more or leſs 
all over the Nation; for here 1 found perſons of the moſt e- 
minent quality, that did not diſdain to be of this Fe//owſhip. 
Nor indeed need they, were it of that Antiquity and honor, that 
is pretended in a large parchment vclum they have amongſt them, 
containing the Hiſtory and Rules of the craft of maſonry, Which 
is there deduced not only from ſacred writ , but profane ſlory, par- 
ticularly that it was brought into England by S', Amphibal, and 
firſt communicated to S. Alban, who {et down the Charges of 
maſonry, and was made paymaſter and Governor ol the Fings 
works, and gave them charges and manners as S$. Amphibal had 
taught him. Which were after confirmed by King Athel/an, 
whoſe youngeſt ſon Edwyn loved well maſonry, took upon him 
the charges and learned the manners, and obtained for them of 
his Father a free-Charter. Whereupon he cauſed them to aiſem. 
ble at 7ork, and to bring all the old Books of their crafz, and out of 
them ordained ſuch charges and manners, as they then thought 
fit :; which charges in the ſaid Schrole or Parchment wolum, are in 
part declared : and thus was the craft of maſonry grounded and 
confirmed in England, Ir is alſothere declared that theſe char- 
gesand manners were after peruſed and approved by King Her. 
6. and his council, both as to Maſters and Fe{lows of this right Wor- 
ſhiptull craft ©. 

86. Into which Soczety when any are admitted, they call a 
meeting (or Lodg as they termit in ſome places) which muſt con- 
fiſtat leſt of 5 or 6 of the Ancients of the Order, whom the can- 
didats preſent with gloves, and ſo likewiſe to their wives, and en- 
tertain with a co//ation according to the Cuſtom of the place : This 
ended, they proceed to the admiſſion of them, which cheifly con- 
fiſts in the communication of certain ſecret ſignes, whereby they 
are known to one another all over the Nation, by which means 
they have maintenance whither ever they travel: for if any man 
appear though altogether unknown that can ſhew any of theſe 
fignes toa Fellow of the Society, whom they otherwiſe call an ac- 
cepted maſon, he 1s obliged preſently to cometo him, from what 
company or place ſoever he bein, nay tho'trom the top of a Stee- 
ple, (what hazard or inconvenience ſoever he run) to know his 
pleaſure, and afliſt him; viz. if he want work he is bound to 
tind him ſome ; or if he cannot doe that, to give him mony, or o- , 


x. Ex Rotulo. membranaceo penes Cementariorum Secietatem, 
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therwiſe ſupport him till work can be had ; which is one of their 
Articles; and it is another, that they advile the Maſters they work 
for, according tothe beſt of their 5k//, acquainting them with the 
goodneſs or badnels of their materials; and it they be any way 
out in the contrivance of their buildings modeſtly to refity them 
in it 3 that maſonry be not diſhonored :; and many ſuch like that 
are commonly known : but ſome others they have (to which they 
are ſworn alter their faſhion) that none know but themſelves, 
which I have reaſon to ſuſpe& are much worle than theſe, per- 
haps as bad as this Hiſtory of the craf? it ſelf; than which there 
is nothing I ever met with, moretalſc or incoherent. 
87, Fornotto mention that S'. Amphibalus by judicious per- 
ſons, is theught rather to be the cloak, than maſter of S*, Alban ; 
or how unlikely itis that S'. A/ban himſelf in ſuch a barbarous 
Age, and in times of perſecution, ſhould be ſuperviſor of any 
works ; it is plain that King Athe/an was never marryed, or 
ever had ſo much as any natural iflue; (unleſs we give way to 
the fabulous Hiftory of Guy Earl of Warwick, whoſe eldeſt fon 
Reynburn is ſaid indeed to have been marryed to Leoneat the 
{uppoſed daughter of Arhe/an*, which will not ſerve the turn 
neither) much leſs ever had hea lawtfull ſon Edwyn, of whom I 
f1d not the leaſt umbrage in Hiſtory, He had indeed a Brother 
of that name, of whom he was {o jealouſe though very young 
when he came to the crown, that he ſent him to Seain a pinnace 
without zack/e or oar, only in company with a page, that his 
death might be imputed to the waves and not him; whence the 
Young Prince (not able to malter his pathions) caſt himſelf head- 
long into the Sea and theredyed. Who how unlikely to learn 
their manners; toget them a Charrer ; or call them together ar 
Tork.; letthe Reader judg. 

$8- Yet more improbable is it ſtill, that Hen. the 6. and his 
Council, ſhould ever peruſe or approve their charges and manners, 
and ſo confirm thele right Worſhiptull Maſters and Fellows as they 
are call'd in the Scrole: for in the third of his reigne (when he 
could not be 4 years old) I find an ad of Parliament quite abo- 
liſhing this Soczety, Tr being therein ordained, that no Congre- 
gations and C onfederacies ſhould be made by maſons, in their ge» 
neral Chapters and Afsemblies, whereby the good courſe and 
{Fe of the Statutes of Labourers, were violated and broken 
in ſubverfion of Law: and that thoſe who cauſed ſuch Chapters 
or Congregations to be holden, ſhould be adjudged Felons ; and 


Oo 


thoie ma/ons that came to them ſhould be puniſht by impriſon- 
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ment, and make fine and ranſom at the Kings will*. So very 
much out was the Compiler of this Hiftory of the craft of maſonry, 
and fo little skill had he in our Chronicles and Laws, Which Sta- . 
tute though repealed by a ſubſequent ad in the 5 of Elize. 
whereby Servants and Labourers are compellable to ſerve, and 
their wages limited ; and all mafters made puniſhable tor giving 
more wages than what is taxed by the Zuſtices, and the ſervants 
if they take it &c. 4, Yet this artoo being but little obſerved, 
tis {till to be feared thele Chapters of Free-maſons do as much 
miſcheif as before, which it one may eſtimate by the penalty, 
was anciently ſo great, that perhaps it might be uſefull to exa- 
min them now, 

89. They haye alſo a Cu/tom in this County which I obſerved 
on holy-Thurſday at Brewood and Bilbrook, of adorning their 
wells with boughs and flowers : this it ſeems they doe too at- all 
Goſpell-places, whether wells, trees, or hills: which being now 
oblerved only for decency and cuſtom ſake, is innocent enough, 
Heretofore too it was uſual tro pay this reſped to ſuch wells as 
were eminent for cureing diftempers , onthe Saints day whoſe 
name the well bore, diverting themſelves with cakes and ale, and 
a little muſick.and danceing ; which, whil'ſt within theſe bounds, 
was alſo an innocent recreation, But whenever they began to 
place Sanfity in them , ro bring alnrs and offerings, or make 
w0ws at them, as the ancient Germans* and Britans* did, and 
the Saxons and Engliſh were too much inclined to, for which 
S*. Edmunds well without S'. Clements near Oxford, and &S, 
L aurence's at Peterborough were famous heretofore s: I doe not 
find but they were forbid in thoſe times, as well as now, this 
ſuperſtitious devotion being call'd wilpeoppunga which Somner 
rightly tranſlates wel/-worſhip », and was ſtriftly prohibited by 
our Anglican Councills as long agoe as King Edgar'; and in the 
reign of Canutas *; not long after again in a Councill at London 
under S', Anſelm Arch-Biſhop of Cant. An. 1102'. as it was 
alſo particularly at thoſe two wells near Oxford, and at Peterbo- 
rough by Oliver Sutton Biſhop of Lincoln =. 

90. Thus having run through the many and moſt uncommon 
paſſages that I could find to have attended Mankind in this 


Þ Ferd. Pulton's Collett. of Statutes. 3. Hen. 6. Chap. 1, © Lord Cooks Inſtitutes of 
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County, at or before his birth ; and during the courſe ofhis life ; 
both ſeparatly, and in conſort: 1 ſhould immediarly in the next 
place have proceeded to thole of death and the grave, but that 
| muſt not forget a certain forerunner of them, Extreme old age: 
which whether not much abated now in the wane of the world, 
has been a Queſtion much controverted in theſe latter ages. In 
the ſtating whereof, I think I may fairly exclude the Antidilu- 
vian Patriarchs, and thoſe after the flood, till about Jacobs time, 
whole lives no queſtionGod did protra&t to a much greater length 
than ours are now, for the firlt peopleing of the world, and repleniſh- 
ing it again alter its deſtruction : which being done, the com- 
mon age of Man ſeems to have been limited ro the ſtandard, of 
threeſcore years and ten, or thereabout ; and if by reaſon of ſtrength 
{ ſome ] came to fourſcore years, yet their ſtrength [ then ] was but 
labour and ſorrow "; as it continues to this day. Some indeed 
there were then that exceeded that period, and ſo there have 
been {till in all z#-es and Nations down even to this laſt age, that 
have outrun It as much as ever the ancients did, fince Zacobs 
days, as will be found by the agreement of the Hiſtories of our 
forefathers, whether ſacred or profane, with what I have met 
with relating to this /ſubjef in our days; though I confine my felt 
within the narrow bounds, cheifly of this, and two or three o- 
ther Engliſh Connties. 

gr, In the collation of which inſtances, I ſhall give the civi- 
lity ot precedence as heretofore to the Women, notwithſtanding 
the holy Penmen ſeem to have neglefted their ages, not ſo con- 
ſtantly fetting them down, as thoſe of Men. Sarah 'tis true is 
recorded to have been 127 years of age *, but ſhe was the Grand- 
mother of Facob, and fo not within the time ſince when we aftirm, 
there has been no abbreviation of the Longevity of Man : how- 
ever | think we ſhall be able to bring a parallel even to her with- 
in memory. - Anna the Propheteſs, as may be colle&ed from S*. 
Luke, ſeems to have arrived to a hundred and fix years of age, or 
thereabout*. And in profane Hiſtory we find it noted that He- 
na the mother of he mow the great, was fourſcoure years 
old*; and that Pliny thought it worthy remark, that Livia the 
wife of Rutilius lived to 97 ; and Statilia a noble Roman Lady 
to 99 years of ages; which yet both are exceeded by one M". 
Swynbourn of Toxall in this County, who was living when I was 
there, and upwards of an hundred ; as they were allo by a long 
Catalogue of /talian Women ( as well as men )- reckoned up by 


bs Pſal. 90. t. 10- © Cen. 23. wv 1. P Lake t. v. 26, 3 J- * Lord Bacons 
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Phlegon, who all reach't an hundred”. So much were they our, 
who fixt the great C/imadterical 63 (or Androclan of the Egyp- 
tians ) as the ultimate term of human life *; and fo were Plato, 
who thought it conſummated in 81 being the /quare of 9*'; and 
Staſeas in 84", which Herodotzs allo calls ons mNipays”; to 
whom add Heſrod*, and atter him Ag/onius who advanced it 
ro 96, which period of years they thought none could ſur- 
paſs”. 

92, Nor were the Egyptians of Alexandria *, or Gaius the Civi- 
lian*, who thought no perſon could exceed 1 00 years, lels de- 
ceived than the former : for befide that Phlegon has colletted fo 
many ( whereof part are women) who ſurvived that date, that 
their very names fill a whole Chapter >; there was one M", Hill of 
Kidlington in Oxfordſhire, that was barn and lived there above 
100 years<; Ann Scot of Aſhley in this County was above 100 
when I was there, and D*. Lifter acquaints us that one Frances 
Woodworth of Charlton in Torkſhire, dyed in 1662 of the age of 
102, and ſome odd months 4; not wanting much of the. age of 
Terentia the wife of Cicero who was 103 ; or of Galeria Copiola an 
aftreſs on the ſtage inthe days of Pompey, who was 104+; who 
yet both fell ſhort of one Elizabeth Payne of Gnoſall in this 
County, who was 105 and living when I was therein 1680, and 

erhaps by this time may have arrived to near theage of Anna the 
Propheteſs ; who was not ſo old as Mary Allenſon of Thorley in 
the pariſh of Skipton in Torkſhire, who dyed as the fame D', Lifter 
informs us in 1668 aged about 108*; to which very year one 
Demetrius in Plutarch, that he might include the longevity of ſuch 
perſons as theſe, yet inlarged the limits of human life, appoint- 
ing 54 for-the increaſe of ſtrength, and as many for its declen. 
ſion, founding his notion upon this, that each 54 was com- 
pounded, ex unitate, primis duobus plants, duobus quadratis, (y 
duobus cubis 8, which poſſibly mightbe 1, 4 6, 4 4, 8 27, theſe 
making up the number, though ſome of themmay not be ſo proper- 
ly afligned, 

93. But this ſeems altogether as inſufficient a boundary as any 
of thereſt: for I was told of one Goodwite Nip that - lived near 
Gentle-Shaw in this County that was 109 ; and I know one Good- 


* Phlegontis Tralliani Lib. de Long vu cap. 1. *© Cenſorini Lib. de die Natali, cap. 14, 
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wife George of the City of Oxon now living, who'ts'of the ſame age; 
| but one year younger than"Munantia Procula, and Polla Danata 
of Bononia noted by /hlegon*, or Samula mentioned by Pliny 
out -of Aſconius: PedianM$. that all lived to 110, Who -alſoac- 
quaints us, that C/odia the wite of Oflizs arrived.to 115 7,1in 
which very year of herggge Katharin Millard aboyemention'd*, 
untortunatly dyed in the Zhruſhou/e near Peakſiones'in this Coun- 
ty,: where ſhe might otherwiſe in all probability have lived ſome- 
whatlonger. To take in ſuch Macrobiems as theſe, ,Bero/ws yet. 
advanced the term of mans liketo x17', but to as little purpoſe 
as the former for Phlegon mentions one Fulia Medeſtina living 
in his time at Breſe/lo in the Dukedom of Modena 120: years old ”; 
of which very age 1 ſaw one Ann Harney at Okeymdes { but bornat 
Ellaſton) in this CouRty; and I was told of one Goodwite \E/twick 
of one of the Oultons, who had not been dead aboye12; years be- 
fore I came there, that was of the ſame age. rett - by 
94- Upon account of ſuch inſtances as theſe, certain Mathe- 
maticians mention'd by Trebellius Pollio enlarged the; period ta 
120. Doftifſimi' Mathematicorum' (ſays he) .centam: viginti annos 
. bomini ad vivendum datos judicant, neque. amplius'cuiquam conceſ- 
ſum dicunt". With whom:agreed the Qracle of: Syb:lla Eytbreas 
according to Phlegon, in whole traft de Longev4s I find theſe ver- 
les. | IS \nf 1 
Viginti. (& centum- 7evo/utz protinus  annis 
Que ſunt humane longifſſima tempora vite®. 


both whom / find yet were alſo deccived as well. as, the reſt:* for 
I heard of a maid that lived # Stafford-green, whoſe diet Was 
cheitly ſcraped , cheeſe, ſugar, and brown bread, that lived'to 
the age of 122,; the very year to, which Epigenes the A/trologer 
aftirm'd (as Pliny tells us) it was not poſſible for any body to liver. 
Wherefore Petoſirzs and Neſepfos, grounding their calculation 
upon their Tetartemorion or Quadrant, more wiſely determin'd 
that human life might be protratted to 1 26 years, bur not fur- 
ther 4: which yet we ſee confured in- the life of Sarah, who was 
127*; and of Mar/li Stent of LLanſlin in Denbyſhire, who as I 
am credibly informed- dyed lately about't 680. aged 132. And 
Pliny himſelf tells. ys of a woman of Fawentia who livedto 132 ; 
and of another named 7ertu/la who was. known (he ſays) tg be 
- 137 years of Age gra Ia grins 
95. Wiſer yet was Aſclepiades and his Sed of Aftologers,” wh 
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thothey affirmed the length ot human life did depend on the'influ- 
ence of the farrs, yet touching the utmoſt term thereot wantd fer 
down nothing definitively; leſt ir ſhould be exceeded ſome time ar 
other, by ſome rare example of human Angevity't as all hitherto 
mention'd have been, by the old Counteſs of Deſmond, who as Sr, - 
walter Raleigh ſays ( who knew her w was marryed in Ed. 
ward the fourths time, and lived to the year 15 89, and manyyears 
after »;and wasreputed (as my Lord Sf. A/ban's farther acquaints 
ug 140 years old v, How old Mary Cooper was of Kings Brom- 
ky/in this County, not long fince dead, I could not certainly 
learn, but ſare ſhe muſt be a very old woman, tor ſhe lived to be 
a Beldam, that is to fee the fixt generation, and could fay the 
fame I have heard reported of another viz. Riſe up daughter, and 
goe 10 thy daughter, for thy daughters daughter hath a daughter: 
whole eldeſt daughter Elizabeth now living is like to doe the 
ſame, there being a female of the fifr generation near marriage. 
able, when I was there, - Which is much the fame that Zuinge- 
rus reports, of a Noble Matron of the family of the Dalburpes, 
deſcended of the Camerarii or Chamberlains of Worms, in the 
Arch-Biſhoprick of Ments, who could thus ſpeak to her daughter, 
as the ſame Zuingerns gives itus ina'Latindiltic. 


1 Mater ait 2 nate, dic 3 nate filia, 4 natam 
Ut moneat, 5 nate flangere 6 filiolam” . 


that is, the Mother faid to her daughter, daughter bid thy 
daughter ' tell | her daughter, that her daughters daughter 
- Ts 

"06. Nor have theſe limits of haman life been leſs tranſpreſst 
by Men, in all times and nations, than they have by women; 
which will caſily be made appear alſo, by a ſhort compariſon of 
the ages of men taken out of the ſacred and profane Hiſtories 
ſince Facobs days, with thoſe of our own time. For firſt, if we 
look into the Scriptures begining as low as Solomon, and run- 
ing up as high as Zacob, which takes in abour 700 years; we 
ſhall find that Solomon, tho' his age cannor be certainly de- 
rermind by .boly writ , yet thoſe that afſigne him the greateft 
number of. years, think that he paſs't not above Fo or 60 at 
moſt: yet it is faid of him when he was 0/4, that. his wives 
turned away, his heart after other. Gods *. 'And as D*'. Hake- 
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will notes, of all the Kings of Judah and Feruſalem who ſacceed- 
ed him, the greateſt part came not to 50, very few to co, 
none full home to 50*, King Davidindeed was threeſcore and 
ten when he dyed *, upon which account he was ſtiled old 
(as men are now at that age) /riken in years<, and full of 
days *,, infomuch that when they cover'd him with cloathes he 
gat no heat. And his good Subje& Barzillai, whom the Scrip- 
tures term a very aged man, yet even he, by his own conteflion, 
was bur fourſcore years old*. 7Joſhuah, and Joſeph each lived 
110 *, and Moſesand Aaron eachi 208, Levi brother to Joſeph *, 
and Amram father to Moſes and Aaron were both 137i. And 
Jacob himlelt was but147 years old *. 

97. Which ages it compared with thoſe above 1000 years af- 
ter, and thoſe of the preſent times, we ſhall find matters ſtanding 
then and now (as to this particular ) in much the ſame poſture: 
the days of our years (as Moſes ſays ) being till zhreeſcore and ten, 
which when any by reaſon of ſtrength haye exceeded, they have 
always been noted ( juſt as Barzillai) tort very old men. Thus 
it hath been recorded as remarkable, that Solon the Law giver; 
Anacreon the Poet, and the Empetor Gordia# the elder ; arriv- 
ed to 8o years ; Plato the Athenian to 81; Valerian, and Ani- 
cis Juſtinian the Emperors to 83; 5*.' Luke the Evangeliſt to 
84; Anaſtatius Dicorus to 88; Protagoras of Abdera, old Simeon 
in the time of our Saviour, S', Hierom and Diony/ſzzs Areopopita, 
ro9o; and S:. 7ohn the beloved diſciple of our Lord, to 93. 
Which are ages fo common even now, that as my Lord Baton 
affirmes, there is ſcarce a village in England, that is tolerably po- 
pulons, but it affords a man or woman of go, or upwards '; 
and M*, Carew in his ſurvey of the County of Cornwall aflures us 
upon his own knowledg that fourſcore, and. fotireſcore and ren 
years of age, is ordinary there almoſt in every place”. Where- 
fore I have not cired my Authors for the ages above mention'd, the 
preſent ages of men rendering them fo credible, thar it ſeems alro- 
gethet needleſs. 

98. To proceed therefore to men of yer greater Longevity, 
Zeno of Citium, tſocrates the Athenian ", and Marcus Perpenna 
according to Pliny, lived 98 years; and Marcus Valerius Corvinus 
100 complete»; and ſo did a great number of others, 7talians 
only, reckond up by Phlegon e, - Pliny farther adding that in 
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the laſt taxation; numbering," or review of the Provinces, taken 
under the Cſars Veſpaſptans Father and Son, both Emperors and 
Cenlors, there were fix men all of the rown of Fe/leiacium, that 
broaght in certificats that they had lived 100 years apiece ; and 
that in thereview taken of the eighth region of taly only, there 
were found no leſs than 54 perſons 100 years of ages, Inmy 
travells through Oxford/hire 1 met with' one Geo. Green of Wood- 
flock, and William Carter of Curbridg in the pariſh of Witney juſt 
of that age*, with many others near it ; and in Staffordſhire ſo 
many that I thought them not worth noting. Polycarpus Biſhop 
of Smyrna, and Appollonius Tyaneus both exceeded a hundred'; 
and Thuanus has recorded it, that one Robert Conſtantine born 
at Caen in Normandy lived to 103*; of which very age one Brian 
Stephens dyed lately at Wood/fock" .” Gartius Aretinus great grand- 
father to Petrarch» , and Hippocrates Cous the famous Phyſician 
lived each ofthem to 104 *. In which year of his age Zohn Beſt of 
Horton, as was ſaid above 5 3, found himſelf ſo ſtrong, that he 
marryed a wite and got her with child tho' a woman of 56, $. 
Anthony the firſt founder or reſtorer of Monks lived to105 ” ; and 
ſodid an old man I heard of at Ruſaton SFencer in this County ; 
at which years Cardinal Bellarmin alſo tells us he himſelf knew 
an old man ſo luſty and ftrong, that he was likely to live many 
years longer * . 'M'. Carew acquaints us that in the County of 
Cornwall, one Beuchamp arrived to 106*; to which very year, 
William Cox, and William Ketley of Womborn in this County, both 
attain'd before they dyed; and the Reverend D*, Hakewill ſays 
he was credibly-informed, that William Pawlet Marqueſs of in- 
cheſter, and I.ord high Treaſurer of England, who was born inthe 
laſt year of Hen. 6, and dyed in the 10". of Q, Eliza. having liv- 
ed in 9 Kings and Queens raignes, was near a hundred and 
ſeven. 

99. To advance yet higher, Gorgias a Rhetorician lived to 
108»; and ſo did Thomas Wiggen of Carlton, in Torkſhire, as D'. 
Lifter tells us, and ſome months over ©; wanting but little of De- 
mocritus of Abdera who reached 109%. There lived one Parke 
in Cornwall as M*. Carew informs us, that was 110+; and in the 
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reivewol the eighth region: of /raly abave mentioned, they; found 
no leſs than 57 that had:arrived to the. ſame © in! which-year of 
their ages Joſeph and Joſhua dyed. 7, Purennius Tutms, as Phle- 
gon informs us, was 111 *; and 7oſras Pierce late of Witney in'0x- 
ford hire; and F. Sagar of Burnley of Lancaſhire, lived to 112 ; 
yet both fell ſhort of L. Antiftichus Soterichus who was 113, and 
of L. Petrus Cornelienſts, and Richard Clifford of Bolſcot inthe 
County of Oxon, who reacht 114. Johannes Temporarius-in his 
| Chronological demonſtrations ſpeaks of a poore -mian he knew, 
chat got his living by his: labour, of 116", which was older than 
Paul the Hermit who advanced but to 115 i; but not ſo old as 
William Poſtell a Frenchman who held out almoſt 'to129 *. Ar the 
taxation aforemention'd under the Vefpaſrans,: there were' three 
found at Parma that had: compleated that age ', and ſo did Si- 
meon the ſon of Cleophas Biſhop of Jeruſalem” : Arganthinus King 
of Cadiz®, Romuald of Raverma a famous Hermit-*, and Brawn the 
beggar of Cornwale , who were all as: old as Moſes.and Aron, 120 
aPIcECe., 4% th > 

mg Which was an age'thought- fo attainable-4r. t 553; that 
one 7 homas of Ravenna writ a book printed at Venice, which he 
didicated to Fulius the third then Popg-of. Rome': de vita hominis 
ultra 120 annos protrabenda, prefixing this title tolhis. 5: Chapter, 
Oui v0 noftro preſenti ultra annos 120' (upervixere, ; Where he 
numbers up ſeveral that had: then exceededags In the review 
abovemention'd of the eighth region! of: /ra/y, there were 2 per» 
ſons found of 1251; and. one at Breffello at the;taxation 'of the 
VeFþaſians; and another:at Placentia that was. elder by a year, 
1. e. 126", Felix Platerus late Profefſor at«'Bafel alſo: reports 
+ that his Grandfather was 126*; and: D'. Ziften-lays he ſpoke 
with one Robert Montgomery living: at, Skipton; in Torkſoire, but 
born in Scotland, of the ſameage*; whoyer were both exceeded 
by Ralph Lees of Totmon/low a ſheapard of this; County who-num- 
bered 127 years; yet could give no-account befide the:provi- 
dence of God, of what might conduce to his; Longevity': (cas he 
told my worthy Friend D', Richaxd Morton. who ſaw:and dil- 
courſed him) but that he never took. 7obacco,, nor Phy/ick ati his 
life, nor drank between meals, always alleviating his\thirft by 
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rolling pebbles in his mourh: which whar ſatistaGion theſe reaſons 
could pive,let the Readerjudg,he being an old man before ever To- 
baccocame into common ule; and never fo fick in his life as to want 
Phyſick;, nor ſure could the laſt conduce much, there being many 
that thas never drank-between meals, that ſcarce arrived to. the 
moyery of this mans age. 

10i.! Who yet was not ſoold as one Polzew of Cornwall, who ag 
M*. Carew tell us exrended his age to 130*; and fo did the old 
man of Everſden im Bedfordſhire mention'd by D'. Willet, who dyed”. 
in An, 1600 yet could remember Boſworth field at the comeing 
inof King Hen. 7. being then as he faid about 15 years old, ; of 
which very age, in the aforeſaid review of the eighth region of 
[taly they tound no leſs than four, .as they did alſo that had ar: 
rived to 135*. - L, Tertius of Bononia as Phlegon reports was 
likewife of that age; and he ſays be ſaw one Fau/tus a ſervant to 
Ceſar who was 136”. In the ſame review juſt now mention'd, 
there were alfo: found four of 137 *3 in which year of their age 
Levithe brother of Foſepxh, and Amram the father of Moſes and 
Aaron, both dyed ; falling ſhort of Fames Sands of Harbourn in this 
Courity Who dyed: Dec. 6. 1588*, having attained to the age of 
140, and outlived 5 Leaſes of 21 yearseach, made him after his 
martiage ; and Dr. Lifter tells us of an old man ſummon'd as a 
Witneſs in a cauſe out of Dent in Craven to the Allize at Jork An. 
1664; that wantgd not half ayear of the ſame age, yet could make 
fi/Þ hooks as ſmall as would” rake a' trout with a fingle hair *, 
Which yet is nor ſo: much as is told us by Buchanan J a certain 
Scott hman, 'quizenteſimum IR annum agens., ſ&viſſund 
mari in ſua navicula piſcatum prodibat *» whoat ſevenſ{core years 
of age was able to goe out afiſhing in. tempeſtuous weather in his 
own liette boat:' tho' he wanted not much of Zacob himſelf who 
wapbutrg7.” 7 | | 

1025''L. Terentius of Bononia , and M. Apponius of Arimi- 
n1m,"'48-appear'd by the taxation of the Cx/ars Feſpaſtans both 
reckond 150 years; to: which age many of the inhabitants of 
the mountain 7Tmolus, anciently call'd Tempſis. (as Mutianus 
teſtifies). ordinarily lived ; at: which age alſo Titus Fullonius, 
of Bononia, likewiſe.entr'd his'name into-the ſubſedie book, ar the 
time that Cl. Ceſar held the general tax ©, Arganthonius King of 
the Tarteſtans according to Phlegonwas alſo1504 ; and Franci/- 
cus Alvares ſaith be ſaw Albuna Marc cheif Biſhop of Ethiopia, 
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who was of the fame; age: . ofhagrtallrnedel by owe. 
fornque:-7homas Y arr. who Was-151, berg at. [Winnington in 
Shropſhire; Anna 1483-the laſt otiEdward 44 and living 19: 1634 
the: 92." of- Charles the firſt; 10 Kings and Aacens reigns 5. and 
Epimenides the : Gnofien, as Thtopowpus affirms lived-to-157 *. 
Which is probable wand ng Hince Roger Bacew tells us, pluries ex+ 
perti ſumus noftris' temporibus,! quad bomines. rurales fine: confelia 
Medicorum vixerunt: centum ſexaginta annes «+ i; £4 that rhey 
had: frequent examples in his. days of ,>Conntry af wot that 
without the help. ot: /byſccians teach't, 460. But ſo. have Prinz 
ces tao, for as Pliny tells us Cynaras King. of the T7 
of the ſame Age * [Which 1 {oppoſe maybe. enough {ufficent- 
ly to demonſtrar, that for aboye 3000; years downward, the 
hearh of mans age 18.nothing: abated; not: ro mention; the fas 
bulous improbable-longevities, / of Johannes, Buttadavs the wank 
dering Jew* ; Arte/tus the Phjlaſapher; ar the Germanmemtion'd 
by Rager Bacon, who by the: belp of Art iCes appear'd+-by: the 
Papel eredentials):had prolengs his lifeZ0.x00 ms is, COM 
parifon.of whom, -the /orgeon/5y of Heride.,, Ag ueporr, of. my 
gala; and the other old Man mention d by Ferdinand Lopes .of 
Caftenned | ; though all about. 3bba, were:bic young: ven +,, | 

_ +103: 'Befide. the remarkable - Longewty.-of. Men: 2nd; Women 
falitarily confidered, we-find it ſometimes: attcnding them 
joyntly and. in . conſort,, boch- Man and; Wife being-mer with 
now and. then .of {oxtraardinaty (ages. \ Thus! a8; Zhugnus ity 
+ forms us, one Demerrins and; bis: wike in the: {aw-Columtries, one 
being 103 and the other 99; years of age, [having been -marry+ 
ed a Ar Ahn 2nd" fifteen;.years, dycd; within: 3 hours ſpace of 
one 'another; and: were both! buryed at-the. ſame time; at Delft 
in Hollgnd': juſt hke ane William May.-and. his wite>;Zoyce-of 
Longdon in. this County, who! dyed ſo neer.: together that they 
were both burycdio a day, heing/bronght#o Cburch:bn-the ſame 
Bier and: lay'd in the ſavie gn.22e, he being 1.08, ;and ſhe: 98 
years ald : not forgetting that the wife of ;Zomes. Sands of Hors 
bourn above mention'd (whoi was 1140): ved alſo to! x20: yeats 
of age; which is more than what .' is: reported of. &quils and. 
Priſcilla; who lived nogathorin: ach a happy wedieck; but ol 
they weie a 100 each, 


x04 Nor has excraondinary Longevity anly. atended merry 
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e4 Couples > but \ometimes tbo"{tho' perbaps# litele morerares 
ly) whole Families -rogether, whereof feverat Generations have 
been living at a rime::thus as 7himes Raverneinforms us)there 
was a Seaman in his time in the Fenetign fleet; \who the'-three-' 
fcore years of age, yet had his Faber, GrandPather, and great 
Grand-fdthey ſtill living, the eldeſt whereof was not' j 26 *,' To 
which tho; it--be* hard to bring a- parallel+ inſtance; yer'l mer 
with one'of the kind that is ſomewhat: remarkable inrheper- 
fon of 'orie” M'.” Doody of Hanchureb' in this' County, whe was a 
Grand-father and a Grand-child atthe ſame' time; ie! he'tbe- 
came 'a Grandfather himſelf before! his 6wn'\Gr and-fa ther dy- 
ed, there being fivegenerations living together.” » Which'is much 
the ſame *thing that happen'd inthe family'sf. the right Muſtri- 
ous Princeſs the 'Lady Letice Counteſs off Zeicefter;: Ene, 'and! 
Eſſex, Viſcounteſs of Hereford,” Baroneſs oÞ Denbigh, and Ferrars 
Chartley:; Siſter xo William Lord: Knolles:'of Greys j/ Niſcount 
Wallingford and Earl of Banbury K', ' of the! "Garter; \who had 
the happineſs to fee-living 'the /Grand-childjen” of her: Grand: 
children; as is declared''in+ her Stemm at the -Manor of:Dray« 
Fon £7000 OD OE Rd 04 | TORN» OT DOS 7; 3M 
105/\ Now "that there ſhould 'b&' five generations living at a 
time, as-in the preſent 'examples;''or fix, as in the inſtance of - 
Mary Cooper -above mentioned, is!not-indeed” fo wonderfull; 
fince if People'marry/ young enotigh; it: mayowelb be fo 5 (a8'in 
the caſe' of. my: Lady Child: in the''County «of 'Salop, ' who: as'1 
was credibly informed being-martyed . at 1123-had: a Child m ' 
the' 12*--year of theri'age ; / whieh Child 2being' marryed'-as 
young, had another-alfo ar 13, fo-thavithis' Lady was a Grand- 
mother at- 27, and- might poſſibly! have! been a''preat” 'Grand-mo+ 
ther at g0;''a greatipreat-Grand-mother at 5/3, and a Beldam at 
66; butthe marriapesin-or- inſtances being »not ſo:early,” the 
caſes-are:the morexemarkable; '' However this-caſe of myi/Lady 
Child, compared with-that of the Venetian Soldier | mention'd 
by Ravennacwill ſerve to ſhew how many generations tis poſ+ 
fible. may be exiſtence ar: che-ſame time : for if there may: be-fix 
generations whereof the eldeſt need'not be-above 66,/andchat 
4 -generations have; been living at: 'a:time, whereof the youngeſt 
has been 60, and the eldeſt not 120, (which how- much»longer 
they continued- we Have no account ) ir-is plainly poſſible, that 
9.generations may be exiſtent together, as will plainly allo a 
pear by dividing 1 26. by.13- Or.incaſe a may ſhould live to 160, 
FRF ny er Foe er Aero hg Ran 
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4 as Roger Bacon (ays 'twas common for Country men to-doe in 
his rime*: by the ſame rule 'tis evident, provided ſuch a Mans 
off-ſpring all marry ſo young, that tis pollible' 12 generations 
of men may be-all contemporaries. 

106. Nor. have miany generations of the ſame __ been on- 
ly living at the ſame time diſperſedly here and there, - but ſome 
rimes ſeveral of them in the fame houſe : thus at Hortop-bay in 
this County, at one Goodman Stantons, there were 4.genera- 
rions all living/'together, juſt like the matchleſs family of the 
Fairfaxes of Barford within two miles of Warwick, whereof 
there were alſo 4 generations, and; 3 of them double, that for 
divers years dwelt in the ſame houſe together, and eat at the 
ſame table, the pariculars whereof are put into Latin verſe 
. Tho, Dugard Rettor of the places: And not only ' Familys, but 
ſome Villages and pariſhes have alſo been remarkable for Longe- 
vity, there having been 4 buryed at Horron'not many. years 
fince that made up /zxteenſcore, and 7 or 8 at A/bley all above 
fourſcore. The Worſhipfull William Leveſon Gower Eſq ;'(as was 
mention'd above”) having 4 Tenants all living-at Cocknage when 
I was there, that one with another made up 360 ;7nor'is it 
long fince that M*. Biddulpb of Biddulph had'12 Tenants all liy- 
-ing at a time in the adjoyning pariſhes of Bidduiph and Horton, 
whoſe ages put together made 1 000 years. Which comes-pret- 
ty near the Morri-dance of Herefordſbire mentioned by my Lord 
Bacon performed by 8 men, temp. Fac. 1. whoſe ages computed 
together made 8oo years '; or that' other temp. Car. 1. per- 
formed in the ſame County by 5 Men. and: 5s Women, whoſe 
ages joyntly together amounted $6 1000; what: ſome of them 
wanted of 100, in both inſtances, being ſupplyed by others thar 
exceeded it as much. | | 

107. Befide extreme old age,we muſt not forget to reckon amongſt 
the forerunners of death, thoſe ſignal warnings that ſome fami- 
lies have, before the approaches of ir, ſuch as the knocking be- 
fore the death of any of the family of Captain Baſil Wood men- 
tion'd in Oxfordſbire*, which has not only been farther 
confirmed ſince my writing that Hifory, by the like fipnal 
given before the death of the ſaid Captain Wood himſelf: bar 
from its attendance in like manner upon the ay Fe Cumber- 
ford of Cumberford in this County ; three knocks being always 
heard at Cumberford-Hall, betore the deceaſe of any of that fa- 
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mily,-tho* the +party dyeing be-:ar never. ſo- great a diftahce. 
Thus. L was tuld: alſo at Ammington by the Worthipfull Sebright 
Repington:E1q;; that a noike Jomewhad like a Drumm was heard 
about 8 or 9 a Clock at night, for: 6 or 8 weeks together in a ſtack 
of Chimbeys of his houſe av the death of his firlt Lady,. which 
they! fay! is always heard wpon departure of any of the tamily of 
Burdet, whence that Lady'came. And thus as 1 was informed 
concerning another family in this County, there is'alſo a'ndiſe'of 
bees heard in one'of the farmes belonging to it,{bgfore the: death 
of any of them; of which itis common” for the"'Tenants to give * 
them notice when perhaps there is none of the' family ill, yer 
in a little: time fome of them certainly dye ; /as thole of the 
family of Oxenham. in the County of Devonlikewitfeinfallibly doe, 
upon: the appearance of a.bird with a white bref fluttering about 
their bedds”. | 

108, In the very article of death 1 have met with. nothing 
obſervable, nor indeed any thing in the grave it ſelf, bat cer- 
tain bones of an:extraordinary make and fize 7 at 7amworth'in 
the Charnel houſe, I was ſhewn a great colle&ion of Skulls, 4- 
mangſt which there were many, that had a Suture that came 
downe from: the:Coronalzs through the middle of the forehead 
to the top of the'noſe : thefe. as the Clerk told me were all 
Womens skulls, and/that this was a certain CharaFeriflick whete. 
by one-might know a Womans skall from a Mans: but by his 
favour gueſs they might-as well be Mens as theirs, provided 
they dyed young: for Þfind'' this frontal ſutare- is but a con- 
tinuationof the Sagittalis, whichin all children till two or three 
years old, andiin ſome till eight or ten(more rarely in adult per- 
ſons )1s' thus continued (cutting the Coronalzs) down to the ve- 
ry ridg of the noſe ; ſeldom any footſteps of ir'iappearing after 
thote-ages ® : tho' Diemerbroeck, acquaints us that he had a' skull 
by him of a perſon-that dyed at $0, /wherein this frontal ſuture 
was very perfedly to be ſeen, but then rhe Coronalis and Hy- 
þ/eloides were bothgrown up *. 

109, In the digging open a Low -on Eon kill near War/low 
in this County, there were. found mens bones as I was told of 
an extraordinary Size, which were preſerved for ſome time by one 
M'. Hamilton Vicar of Alfonfield; and 1 was inform'd of the like 
dugg/up.at Mare.in the foundation of the Tower ; bur theſe be- 
ing buryed again, or otherwiſe diſpoſed of before I came there, 
I can ſay little tothem, Yet that ſometimes men are produc- 
ed of unuſual flatures as well. in exceſs as defed, 1 received 2 
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certain proof from M* William Feak Alderman of Stafford, who 
gave me the jaw bone of a Man or Womar, witha tooth yet re- 
maining in 1t, near double the magnitude of thoſe men ordi- 
narily have, which was found” ih the South Chancel of the Col- 
legiat Charch of S', Marie in Stafford, where now lyes the 
grave-ftone of Ann the witc of Humphry Perry ; which is enough 
ro ſhew that Mankind is no more abated in ſtature than it is in 
age, the world. ſtill affording us. a Goliah now: and then, as well. 
as of old; as was more. tully proved aboye?. k 3 

110. Ang thus, I had finiſhe the eighth Chaprer, i1but that 1 
muſt begg leave firſt ro acquaint the Reader thar fince the print-. 
ing the'12 $. of it,.] have ſound that one S'. Robert de Broc 
who was Marſhal of England and Foreſter-of Cannot tetnp.. Ric. 1. 
might well have been numbered amongſt the men of: Valour of 
this County* eſpecially if this. were the man (as. ſome think) 
who was ſo hardy in thole days, as in diſgrace of. Thomas Becket - 
Arch-Bifhop of Cant. to cur, of his horſes taile as he paſt through 
Stroud near Rocbefter.in Kent according to PolydoreVirgil,or at Can-, 
terbury. x {elt as the Quadriloge of his life.;, tor: whic Lab ates 
others was publickly excommunicated on Chrif/mas day by the 
Arch-Biſhop himſelt,. and all che Of-ſprings of his Abertors. curſt 
with zailes to poſterity *. Whence ſome think it hath come to 
pals that all the Inhabitants of Kent, and all Engliſb-men abroad, 
by way. of Mockery are call Siſeni. or hoog-tailes to chis day. 
And that it ſhould; have been remembred amongſtthe Lawyers, 
that Fohn Taylor D*. of Laws  abovemention'd $.. 54. born at 
Barton in this County, was M'*. -of the Rolls: temp. Hen. 8. that 
S'. Peter Warburton father to M'. Warburton: of : Abbots-Bromley, 
was one of the Juſtices of the Kings bench temp. Eliz. & Zac. And 
_ that. Richard Weſton Eiq ; wines A co the preſent. M', Weſton 
of Rugeley was one of the Barons of the Exchequer temp. Car, 1. 


Y FS. go, 51, 52. * Sr. William Dugdels Antiquities of Warwichſh. Wouft.' p. $74: 
* de Diceto Tmagines Hiſtoriarum 4 1171. See alſo Mr. Lambard: Per mmbale- 
tion of Kent, in Stroud. * | 
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'*%t - ©. oy +. rack 
Of Arts. 


L Efore I enter upon conſidering any particular Ar, it 
may not perhaps be unneceſſary to acquaint the Rea- 


der, that Arts are not treated of here as 'a' mpepſer, ap. 
pendix, or acceſſion to the Work, but as properly falling under a 
Natural +4 ; Art being nothing elfe but Nature reſtrained, 
forced, or Ahioned fn her matter or motions things of Art (as 
my Lord Bacon welt obferves) not differing from thoſe of Natute 
in forme or effence, bur in the efficient only®*: In the handel- 
ing whereof I ſhall ſtill purſne my foremention'd Merhod, and 
treat firſt of ſuch - 4rts as relate to 'the Heawtns and Arr; then 
of fire and-pater-works, and thirdly fuch as'tend to the improve- 
ment or better management of Earths, Stones,” or Plants; and 
laſtly of ſuch” as any way reſpe&' Men of Woment'; under which 
I compretiend the new invention'or advancement'of any'Mecha- 
nick, ar other Art; which 1 doubt not 'may' ſuffice for the fol. 
towing . Chapter, WL 20 4) F101] | 
2. And firſt in relation to the Heavens and Air, I have 'mer 
with nothing new here, either concerning a further diſcovery of 
the Mapnitudes, or determination'of the Motions of any of the 
heavenly bodjes; unleſs a new ſort of Dyal (ſuch an one at leſt as 
was fo to me) that I mer with at'the honte of the Worthipfull 
Alexander Harcourt Eſq ; of Rajiton in this 'County ; made of 
three. boards repreſenting a book open'd, fix" inches deep; with 
fome of the middle leaves franding up between''the Covers and 
ſome other /eaues' at fix inches diſtance on each hand, all faceing 


. 


the South;"and fo elevated as to ſtand parallel with the Axis of 


the World. Upon the Eaſt fide of which middle Teaves, the hour 
lines of 45 6 and 7 were drawn at their due diſtance to one | 
another, the /eaves and cover of the Eaſt fide of the book being | 
the Gnomon, to them; and on the Weft leaves and covers, the 'Þ 


hour lines of 8, 9, 10, 11, the middle leaves of the book, elevat- 


ed as above being their Gnomon ; till the Sun comeing to the 


Meridian and ſtriking them at right angles, cafts no ſhade ar all, 1 I 
which gives the hour of 12 as in other dyalls.. Thence the Sun F. 
now having cut the Meridian ( theſe middle leaves becoming 


De Augrt. Scient, Lib. 2, cap. 2. 
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| the Gnomon again) throws-the ſhade upon the Eaftern lexves of \ 
4 the 664k; and thete deſcribes the howrs1,"2, 354; and thehee 
on the Weſt fide-of 'tthe middlt\ kaves 5, 16; 7; -rhb Weſtern'co- 
vers being the Gnomon to them. Which ſort of dyall benig eaſy 
and pretty, and4,think new(at_ leaſt; not ; GY known) [ 
chought worthy: 'the mentioning... +4. 

3. As I ſhould alſo have done a moſt oc ndious, inſirument 
Grit invented and made by the Worſhipfull (pos Y 
Statfold Eſq; which he. moſt hues, calls a 4 ; . 
whereby he not only obtains: with. ſpeed, eaſe and cxaineſs, 
the declination of :all planes, with their ver ticals whether inclin- 
ing, reclining, | or. declining, without -Biys himſelf che aſaal 
trouble of obſerving the, ob]iquiry or. irregularity of them* bat 
with great facility and accuracy alſo 'marks out the: Co enter and 
ſubſtile of the deſigned dyall, with the ſeveral hourhnes, and pats 
of hours, that theplane "il admit. In ſhort by this inſtrument 
he performs all ſorrs of dyalling With cuch lefs' trovble than 
was anciently ufed.. Which T Fould (4 \ay)- more particulay 
have deſcribedy' but thatiit hath beem.;printed\already-th 
ſurreptitiouſly ity 1. / 1668:by one Au Ms underhis bwn name, 
without-either the acquaintance: or. conſent ofthefirik Contrivet; 
and that the®lke has fineealfq been publifh't+ by divers. other 
Authors. Which is/ alt rodcerning' the» Hrauens and:: Air © __ 
that wy worthy" frind Mc. "JWalrer Jenmings Reftor of Church 
ton ſhewed me a very-ealyi and cogent: Experiment ,ptoving & 
force of 'the ratefaftion ofithen tatzer;': byct e\Sand ofran Howys 
glaſs, which rinaning very: freely, was ſtop by! holding a» coal 
to the lower part-of the glals;; which:as: ſoon as IG; 
the Send ran again! freely; and: fo' zoties quoties: 

4. Tt being very improbable;:that 'there' is any ates fire FR 
ſuch as that we-call Culinary (that in the|Concaue of the: Moon 

' being'a-meer'faney' of che" Ancients) then a4795: retdzing/ro»the 
# Fre, miſt follow x ole of the-#ir. Amongſt which: n-15-not of 


® the leaft confeguenee./ char th 1mprovetheir land1here;mnch 


by the help of jire, burning cheir- ru firſt ro aſhesyceithet-in 
theit houſes, or afcer the e> Foe as| deſcribed;Cbap. $4414, 
which they call F/3,: and them" laying: thei. on{rheit; Meddow, 
Rye, or Barky groonds, which as fome azeof opinion! bring mate 
S# profit ro:the busbandmen, than; _ other dung or OD 
# the ſteril' juices 2etording) ro! Fagit WE HET RS 7 rew: 
'® Qmne per: 10! Td 
= aciegiitts Sitianb; 0quareiſolar amutiles: bumon nod 20 6 
F and the terril falrs only reqpining, =: diſpoſe "ph hed princi- 
- = > Georgie Lib. 1. wv. 87, 88. Fþ 
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pally to the produdtion of Seed, whereas the dung of beaſts and 


moſt other Soils, rend more to the ſending up a rank ftraw or 
haum, and breeding of weeds, Upon which account ſays the 
ſame Virgil. 


4 Sepe etiam fleriles incendere profuit apros; 
Atque levem ſtipulam crepitantibus urere flamms <. 


and Palladius in his Chapter de Sterquilinio, numbering up the 
ſeveral compofts,concludes art laſt, porcinum peſſmmum,Cineres optimi + 

5, Upon thele a/hes, eſpecially in windy weather, to prevent 
their blowing away, 'tis a common thing to caſt parings of the 
earth near by, upon the molt flaming parts, then turf or fabble + 
again, thenearth, and fo firatum ſuper ſlratum, and this they call 
burn-beating, and in ſome places Denſbiring their land. Which 
I gueſs was alſo in uſe anciently, Virgil allo afferting that they 
did in his time, | 

Effetos cinerem immundum ja@are per agros*. 


And in a cloſe about high-0n, I ſaw them add to their a/fes and 
earth, all the buſhes, furſe, broom, fern and other rubbiſh, they 
could find about the ground, which burnt together, ſo calcined 
the earth above and below, carryingaway the cold fleril juices, 
and (ubſtiruting in its room ack Fu Salts, that itFeilded there- 
upon an increaſe far exceeding the charge and labour beſtowed on * 
it, 2nd fo 1 was told it would continue to- doe, it layd upon 
dry land for 7 years together: but if upon moift waſhy lapd not 
above two. They alſo mix their aſhes ſometimes with Lime, 
which alſo belongs to this place -being prepared byfire, which 
is ſo good'a compolt for their poor heathy land, that they.often 
think it worth while to carry it twenty miles for this purpoſe: bur 
of this no more, becauſe of the manner of preparing it, its quali- 
ries, &c. at large cl{ewheret, 5:7 

6. Nor doe' they only burn their turf, earth, buſhes, and fern, 
ro improve their land, but the Jacter of theſe in Zune when green, 


_ - for another'uſe : which that they. may perform the better, they 


moſt commonly doe it on the fide of a hill (as Iſaw them near 
Marbrook;) lyeing to a freſh gale of wind. I-was told they burnt 
it green, that the aſhes might not fly away: during the opera- 
tion, which they certainly would doe, it the fern were luffer'd 
firt ro wither before it is. burnt; but I gueſs the true reaſon 
may. rather be, that whilſt ir is green, it hath. an ozlyne/s in it 
which doth-not quite conſume, but remaining mixt with its a/bes, 
makes them the fitter for the uſe they are ordinarily pur-to ; theſe 


Ibid. w. $4. 85. '4 Pallad. Rutilii de re Ruſtica Lib, 1. Tit. 33." * Georgi | 
Lib, 1, v, $1. f Chap. 4» CF. 5, 6, 7, 8. . 
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made up into: balls of. about. 3 inches. diomerer; by the; pobrer 
ſort, of: people with warm water, being fold! at: 5 or;\6:a/pen- 
ny to waſhtheir 6uckings. with, all the{year/pbbut ;- weed aſhes 
not being eaſy. to be had, in a Country whete!'their'f&wth:is ſo 
generally coal, as it is in this. id tt bot a6 

7. .The Art of making Fryingpans. may al{o!be reterr'd hi- 
ther, the Secret'in great meaſure conſiſting inthe regulating! the 
heat, that is given the plates whereot they, are! madez;;betore 
they are brought. to the Anvil, ' Which together withother 
matters relating to the. zrade being-found 1e..dithculs;.cthat a 
Novice many times is little the better. though he:ſerveia double 

Apprenticeſhip to it; -and- 1o -ingenious and.ihdeed 'wohderfull, 
thar-I thought-ic incredible, what Iheard relatedLof ity] Jhall nor 
ſcruple to give the Reader the iull proceſs thereot, - Firlt then; in 
order to them,''there are.flatround'plates hammer'd out 6f harrs 
at aitorge for that purpble at the: parith ot Het] in this/County, 
nor tar from the fair Manſion of the Worſhiptull and juditious 
William: Sneyd Eſq; a worthy Benefaftor to.this work, uwhich 
| is here repreſented 7ab. :28. the forge little difteriftg:from thoſe 
1 of. other /ron-works carrying a Eammer of about 3500 weights, 1h 
hammering ob this fatwork they beat the pſates firſt enoby ane, 
then two, three, or four. together as they grow broader and! thari- 
ner, - which ſtick: not together, having not eat given'-them 
ſafficient for that; yet ſuch an one they have; as will cance 
longer (the plates being torged many of them: together) rham if 
each plate had: been forged ſingle with a much-higher beat; by 
which means the work is done not» only withi greater *expedy- 
tion, but profit too ; the plates in this manner hat \only anw- 
rually preſerving. their heat, but keeping each::.other alfo from 
ſcaleing, or being; beaten roo much away into: Cindets »or-waſt. 

8- When the: fat-work- is thus fint{h't at; the!Forge: ati Neel, 
they are then brought to another forge at: New-Caftle ' under 

Lyme, where Jobn Holland, who is Malter oh both: forges; works 
them into ſhape, nine fryingpon-plates being commonly Jaickupon 
one another, and claſpt tagether by turning wp; 4:LabeMs which 
are ordinarily fixt to the lower plate,'and fo tnrried--bne; within 
another like a: neft'ot Crucibles or Boxes, the, Jowermolt .being 
always the biggelt, and the uppermolt the lealt; :therwhote mine; 
being | rurned nine times ſooner, than one fibghe Pan: hor the 
nine together. 'mutually- preſerve their [heat 16; lang, that they 
are all turned . during one heat ; whereas: one>fingle pPanwill 
coole fo fait, that ir will require at leaſt nine:+ears,, betote: it 
can be forged, nor will it then be a goadfryingpan neither: ctotvir 
will fo Scale away in the heating and :forgeingythav it wiltat rap 

c 
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be but a thin infirm Pan. Now that which renders this Ar? of 
making Fejengp ene ſo difficult, is not only the bringing them to 
a juſt bear, which ſhall hold a ſufficient time and yet not make 
them lyable to ſtick in the hammering ; but the number of ham- 
mers uſed in this work, which are nort leſs than twenty of fe. 
veral forts: which ſo few know how to manage, or are capable 
of learning ; that there are but two Maſter Frying-pan makers 
(as I am credibly inform'd) in the whole Kingdom : one, here at 
New-Cafile, and another at Wanſworth in Surrey. They make 
allo Dripping-Pans at theſe Forges, the plates being work't at 
the former, and the pans turned at the latter: bur theſe being 
forged fingly, and not in nefts like the frying-pans, there is not 
the ſame difficulty, and conſequently not the ſawe ingenuity re- 
quired, inthe fabricating of them. 

9. Alſo at New-Caftle under Lyme, the Tiles burnt in a Kill 
the uſual way being found not to laſt: one M*, 7 homas Wood 
of the ſame Towne firſt contrived ro burn them (which we may 
look upon as an Art relating tofire) in a Potters Oven: where- 
in he made them ſo good and laſting, that notwithſtanding they 
have been put to the hardſhip of dividing the parts of Garden- 
knots, to endure not only the perpetual moiſture of the earth, 
bur froſt, ſnow, and all ſorts of weather: yer they few of them 
decay, ſcarce5 Tiles in 500 having failed in 20 years time ; ſo 
that now he has been followed by all the Country therea- 
bout, It may alſo be look't upon as an Art not altogether 
forraigne to fire, that Prince Rupert ſhewed at Stafford in the 
time of the Civi-warr temp. Car. 1. where ſtanding in Cap- 
tain Richard Sneyd's garden at the high-houſe there, at about 
60 yards diſtance, he made a ſhot at the weazher-cock upon 
the Steeple of the Collegiat Church of S'. Mary with a ſcrew'd 
Horſmans piſtol, and fingle bullet, which pierced its zaile, rhe 
hole plainly appearing to all that were below: which the King 
then preſent judging as a Caſualty only, the Prince preſently 
proved the contrary by a ſecond ſhoot to the fame effe& : the 
two holes through the weather-cocks taile (as an ample teſti- 
mony'of the thing) remaining there to this day. | 

to. To the fire-works ſucceed the Arts relating to waters ; 
whereof ſome are for profit only, others for pleaſure : amongſt 
the former of theſe, the way of making a firme ſubſtantial Mill- 
damm'is not of the leaſt confideration: which they doe here 
eſpecially if they meer with a quick running ſand by laying 
the foundation with un//aked Lime, which upon flaking amonglt 
fuch ſand rurns as hard as ſtone, and ſo gives a ſure foundation. 
But ſuch as will not be at this charge, bay it firſt with ow 
clay, 
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clay, and then a ffratum of Meſs, then clay again,- and then 
Moſs, and lo S. $S.,S. yet ramming them together ſo cloſe! that 
they become as it were a mixtare. © The Piperfiruie next 
rhe water they face with turf, which again they face with 'a 
rhatch of hearh or ling, that enduring the water the beſt'of any 
rhing ; then they lay gravel nexr, except near the Floodpate, 
where it mult be clay. In the middle they lay a Hey df they 
and grave! again toward the back of the damm, and then face 
it there too with turf, but not with /ing, becauſe the'water 
beats not on it there, though ſometimes they mend a'breach 
alſo behind with ir. Which is all relating to Mills ; but' that 
at Hamſted Hall there is a 'Corn-mill that pumps water up into 
a lofry houſe near it, whence all the Offices of the Hallare ſery- 
ed, the Pump working as the Mill-wheele gwes to grind the 
Corn; much after the fame manner as at the Water-houſe near 
the bridg at London. And that at'M*, Parker's of Park-hall in 
the pariſh of Caver/wall, I was ſhewed an Oat-Mill, that husk'c 
the Oars and winnow'd them, and then ground them to meal: the 
laſt Mill chat ground them, being not turned immediatly'by the 
water, but by two wheels, whereof one was faſtened to the runner 
of the firſt Mi/f, and the ſecond to the runner of the grinding-Mill, 
a great rope interceding; - ay 
11. This, I fay had 'been all relating to Mills, except we 
may add, (as F think” we may) 'that' at the Honorable He 
Gray's at Enfield Halt, the Spits in the Kitchin are rurned wich 
x Mill, the water being Tet through a Cock&-of above'an inch 
bore into a lictle whee!'of wood; made with" E2dles to receive 
ir exally afcer the manner of an' oyerſtior” Mi} which - being 
placed withour at the back ofthe Kirchin Chi mey, turns d ſpin- 
dle of Iron that paſſes through the brick-wall, at the enl'where. 
of is a round wooden 'box which receives a*Fatk-line, that goes 
alſo through another box which turnes a ſecond'fpindfe” above 
in the Chimney, that alſo carryes a box at the*other end next the 
Mentle-tree, in which goe the' ines that turne 'the ſpits * all 
which che Reader may readily apprehend by 7ab.3 2. Fjg\.r;whicre 
a. repreſents the Cock whence the water runs,” > 
þ b. the Mill-wheel that receives it, * © Wd-HrOIL Sg 
c.c. the Spindle that paſles'rhiough the Chimney, and'turnes 
che tirlt box ar the end of'ien' 0 NT bet, 
d. the lines that paſs berween'ithe' boxes|of 'the'firſt' and 
{ſecond Spindle; IN V  J9Q 
e.e. the lines that paſs between the' 3bxe5-of 'the ſecond 
Spindle, and thoie of the Spitts, _ = 
12. But before we leave the AF belonging to the*warers, 
y we 
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we-mult alſo remember they have an Art in this County of make- 
ing good Ale : which being a liquid, and nothing elfe but boyl'd 
water impregnated with mau/t, muſt be reterr'd hither, Inthe 
management whereof they have a knack of fineing it in three 
days. time to that degree, that it {hall not only bepotable, bur 
as clear and palatable as one would defire any drink of this 
kind to be: which though they are unwilling to owne it, I gueſs 
they dae by putting Alum or Vinegar 1a to it whil it it is working, 
which, as D*. Willis afferts, will both ſtop the fermentation and 
precipitate the Lee, ſo as to render it as potable, as when it 
has, ſtoad a competent time to ripen's. The former whereof, 
as I amalſo informed by my ingenious firiend M*', William El- 
ward Reftor of Bipnor | anciently Bykenore ] in Kent, is made 
uſe of at Frin/igd in that County, to fine their water, where 
they have little but that of ponds, which is ordinarily muddy : 
and that it is a moſt effe&ual remedy -for curing Cider of a fly- 
ing Lee which ſometimes attends it, 'and cannot be removed 
by ordinary means ; as he has found by experience, having 
cured ſuch Cider fo lucceſsfully thereby, 'that it has been drank 
with good credit amongit competent judges. 

13. As for the Water-works of pleaſure, there are none \ve- 
ry extraordinary in this County, In the Court of my Lord 
Ferrers's houfe at Chartley there is a fair ancient fountain, where- 
of che che Reader may haye' a view if. he.pleaſe to look back 
to.-7oh. 5. And in the curious garden South of Z7rentham 
Hall there is another that, ſends up. a large Column of 'water 
talling into 2 baſon.of 10,yards diameter, which from the par- 
. low. (the, foldingidoores opening juſt againſt it) yeilds a plea- 

ſant: proſpedt 3g Soren better would it be, were it made to 
toſs a. golden bal} (as eafily ir might) and the defigned Yifa 
were 6utthrough the adjoyning waod ; which lying upona riſe- 
ing ground; ang. taking up a,mile in length muſt neceſſarily give 
it: a great advantage, But the beſt Water-works here, and: the 
greateſt_ variety of, chem, | are, at S'. -Richard Aſbleys at Pateſbull 
in this; County, where within a large Rotundo fenced about 
with a high wall of brick, opening with fair Gates of Jron-work 
againſt the Front of the honſe, there is a curious large foun- 
cain, that, throws up a column of water near an inch diameter 
much higher than the former, which ' falls into a baſon under- 
heath; alſo propaxtionably. larger, yeilding a molt gratefull 
proſpet not only toward the houſe, bur. to the walks above ir. 
And. in a garden ori the lefthand of the paſſage to the houſe is a 


F. The, Wali Djarrih; de Febridus (ape 3. 
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Cock to which belongs another [nffirument, to be put on or 
raken off at pleafure, that rurns after the manner that the pipe 
does 1m our common water Engines, which will caſt water any 
way according to the difcrerion of him that governs it. - In 
the garden - North of the bonſe the 'water paſſes through a borrell 
;mro the- Ciffern in the Bird-cage, 'into which were there © 2s 
occaſion ſhould ferve, now and' then a piece 'of 71 arafele ; 
would pretrily repreſÞnt a. veſſel} of Claret always runing. And 
Ea/tward of the houſe is a long (fair Canale, walled about with 
ſquared ftone, at- the Sourh end*i' whereof is a delicat: Grotto de- 
Gon'd, which when finiſh't wittadd: much ro the periettion of 
this Seat, of which more hereafter, 7!) 

I4. Next the waterworks, follow the Arts belongin ro Earths, 
which cheifly reſpe& the 2il/ape; or formation! of . Ara mat- 
rers according to foie} fearee worth! conſideration: but I muſt 
crave leave to informe them," that Agricu/fure' was: ever of high 
efteem, having cxercifed the pens of maby learned Men, and 
challenges our attention not/only im point"of profie;bac diffi 
eulty too: the pradudts ofthe dark \being che n nh, voveralh 
beneficial, and © true” ca/titre requiring as Aice and' critical a 

judgment, as any Ar? Gorge which made :Cotunella des 
clare, iHlud procut' vero quod  plerique' crediderint\; facilliman 
efſe ac nullis aceminis Rufticavienem, that it" was"a, great mis 
ſtake that there was no difficulty or cunning in” Agricu/rure®: 
the trne manner of preparing the-fgveral- forrs of laxd; firti 
them with their proper manures and Seeds; and'cuting them 
their diſeaſes ; quid recnſer colts quid compeſiris pofedd quid Syt. 
veſter ager, quid humidus vw gyaminoſns, quid ficcns WG ſpurcas ; 
ating 6 long 2ft uninterrupted a ſtudy, that the fame Cotu 
mella tes us he feared, ne ſrfremuns ante Se dies noun » quam 
untoerſam diſtiplinam ruris- poſſe cognoſcere*, That his whole 
life would' not faffice ro acquire it- 

15. "Tis: trne indeed! thar in- his” time, as well as now,” this 
rural learning, turpi: conſenſu' (as he is pleaſed to phraſe ir) was 
in a mannernegleQted'; the good mancomplaining, and not with- 
our reaſon, that in all other Enterpriſes, every body did' con by 
_ tiſſmum Reftorem adbibere,' take advice of the moſt 'shillfull 

the matter in hand. Sol res rftice, que fine dubitartont workue, 

& quaſi conſanguines ſapientie eft ; tam' diſcentib us 'egear, quam 

mayiſttis. And' a' little after, Apricolationis neque Dolores wan 
noi 


ſe profiterentur, neque diſcripulos'cognovi® . i. e, that he 
knew any Profeſsors of Agriculture, nor Sebolars that-leaen't ir. 


b Fun, Moder. Columelle de re Ruſtics in prefat ad; Silvinum, in fine. * In cadem 
preſatione non longe a fine, 1, Idem in eddem prafat. ſub. initium. : 
V v 2 Which 
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Which yet was the fault of thoſe times, as well as of theſe : 
for no queſtion, we might as well and perhaps more reaſonably 
' give a Guinea or more according to the length of the journey, 
ro a Land-Dofor to inſtruft us how to manage or cure the di- 
ſeaſes of a piece of ground ; as to a Phyſitian to dire the health 
of our bodies ; or to a Lawyer for his advice in our p/aints or 
defences. 1 ſay more reaſonably, for that ſuch Doors as theſe 
(as the ſame Author argues) ſeem the more uſefull and neceſ- 
fary to a Common Walth: Nam fine Medicis, atque etiam ſine 
Cauſtdicis olim ſatis felices fuere, futuraque ſunt urbes : At ſine 
Agricultoribus nec conſiſtere mortales, nec ali poſſe maniſeftum eſt. 
For that Citys have flouriſht well enough either without Phy- 
fitians or Lawyers; but that they cannot ſaubſilt without good 
Husbandmen 1s plain and evident'. | 

16. It being clear then that the beſt methods of Cultiva- 
ting, appropriating Seeds and manures, and cureing the diſeaſes 
of land, are of conſideration ; it remains that we give a parti- 
cular account how each of theſe are managed here, whether 
the lands are Clay, Marly , Sandy , Gravelly , light mould; or 
Heathy, Broomy, Gorſy, Gouty, Boggy, or Cold black-land. And 
firſt of Clay gronnd: which it it Iye in common fieldas generally 
it does in this County, they have it always in zi/[age, ſowing it 
two years, and letting it lye fallow the third: they lay it in 
ridges, or otherwiſe according to the temper of the land, and 
make their fallows about the latter end of March or begining 
of April. After this alittle before the ſecond rilth or plowing, 
which is commonly about the middle of Zune, they give it its 
manure, which is generally Cow or Horſe-dung, unleſs when 
folded with Sheep, and then immediatly ſpread ir, and caſt it un- 
der furrow with the plow, leſt the rain and Sun ſhould weaken 
it. Abour the latter end of Augu/t they plow it again tokill 
the weeds, and turn up the manure, that ſo they may return 
it again to their ſeed at the laſt plowing when they ſow, which 
is uſually the week before or after Michaelmaſs. 

17. The land being thus prepared,they ſow it with wheat,which 
is its moſt proper grain, and it a ſtrong fliff clay, or cold land, 
with red Lammas, or bearded wheat; otherwiſe, with white Lam- 
mas; and. ſometimes with both mixt, it yeilding (as ſome think) 
the beſt that way; allowing of either two frike to an Acre, 
whereof if they have twenty ſtrike per Acre again, they think it 
a good increaſe.” The next prainthey ſow in their common feilds 
after a crop of wheat, if ; 4 land be in good heart, are u- 


| Ihidem. 
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ſually Beans , the French white and red, or hor/e-beans ; ac- 
cording to that of Cato, Fabam in locis validis non calamitofis 
ſerito. 1. e, that beans ought to be ſown in the ſtrongeſt 
healthieſt land ®, But if otherwiſe Peas, either white or gray, 
or peas and beans mixt; for theſe they plow at Candle-maſs, 
and fow in the decreaſe of the Moon, having found (as they 
ſay) by long experience that they Codd much better, and are 
not ſo apt to run into ſtraw : for ſeed they allow four ſtrike 
of peas, and five of beans toa ftatute Acre, whereof if they have 
again 20 ſtrike of the former, and 30 of the latter per Acre, 
they reckon they have had a competent Crop. And this: is:the 
* manner of tillage that is alſo: given /ight or haſel mould as well 
as Clay, wherever it is found and lay'd in common field : both 
alſo lyeing fallow the third year, for wheat again. 

18. But if either Clay, 'or /ight-mould, lye out ofthe common- 
field, ſo that they may be rill'd at the pleaſure of any fingle 
Proprietor, they are alſo both capable of improvement by marle, 
eſpecially by the dice or /lat-marle; which with rain runs like 
lime, and never' bindes the/feft Clay; but rather looſens. it-ſo, 
that after it has aftorded eight or nine cropps, it will yeild ve- 
ry good graſs : whereas clay-marle layd on the ſame, fo bindes 
the ſurface of them ; that though they will not fail. indeed: of 
giving ſeven or eight crops of Corn, yet they are renderd heceby 
ll diſpoſed at leſt tor graſs: unleſs the ground after all be well 
muck't, or manured with muck and {ime mix t together, which 
ſome lay upon a fallow, others when they plow tor' corn ; either 
ot which ways it will yeild 2 or 3 crops more, and ſo mollifie 
the binding quality of this marle, that the land will yeild as 
good graſs as if otherwiſe improved, If ic be a mixt ſort of 
land, either of Clay and Gravel, or Clay and Sand, whigh is 
not often very rich, they give it allo much the ſame 2i/lage 
they doe their Clay and /ight-mould, by marleing it, &c. only 
they ſow ir with Muncorn or Miſcellane in the place of wheat 2 
and this is that ſort of land they call in the Moorelands their 
Main-land, which is indeed the beſt they have, there being lit- 
tle wheat ſown there, becauſe no clay-land, fuch as at Heywood, 
Hixon, Marchington , Rolleſton, Wheaten-Afton, &c. 

19. And as for pure Sandy gravelly ground, ſuch as about 
Swinerton, Hatton, and Beech ; which will naturally bear no- 
thing but Rye, French-wheat, or Oats, nor theſe neither unleſs 
well muck't, and then not above three years together, but it 
muſt reft again ; by the help of theſe marles (uſed as above) 


® M. Catonis Lib. de re Ruſtica tit. 25. 
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lime, and good muck, they are made as good for all forts of 
corne, bearing as many crops, as any land whatever : which 
marles they lay on either upon the green 7urfe, or upon fallows, 
which at ſome places at lelt they make in December and Zanuary, 
but they account it the beſt of the two, to lay it on the zurfe, 
quite contrary to Pliny, who ſays that all ground mult be plow. 
ed firſt, betore any fort of marie be laid on it, that it may be 
the ſooner impregnated * : which they ſay here is of fo ill con- 
{ſequence (it being the nature of marle to work downward) that 
if you have not a skillfull p/ow-man, you may looſe all your 
marle in two crops whereas if you lay it on the preen ſword, it 
incorporates with your land but gradually, and is fo much ber- + 
ter preſerved. Nor is it any objeczon, that by this way of ma. 
nage they looſe their graſs that year; for if they ſpread their 
marle as ſoon as lay'd on, the graſs immediatly fprings through 
it; but admitting they looſe a little gra/sthe firit year, yet upon 
account they will have double the quantity the next, and much 
the better, this. way is ſtill the more preferable. 

20, But whether foever way of theſe they chuſe to marle 
their land, they make their fallow (as Layd) in order to ſowing 
in December or Fanuary: and in the later end of Fune or begin- 
ing of July they ſtirr their fallows, and then (it new-broken 
ground) they cagel it with harrows to break the turf, and then 
plow it again to. lay it in order againſt September, when: they 
ſow it with wheat, which they doe in the begining ef the Month, 
if their land be cold, with red-Lammas, or Pollard-wheat, that 
enduring cold beſt : but if it be warm ſonund land, they let it 
alone -to. the latter end of the Month, and then fowe it with 
white-Lammas. or Poland-wheat, ſowing them both under fur- 
row, and allowing of each two ftrike to. an Acre, as in the com- 
'mon-fields. After their wheat is off the land, they plow in the 
frubble in December, and_ it the weather proves froſty ro mellow 
ir, they ſeldom plow again. till April; when they ſow it next 
with barley, and amonglt rhe ſeveral. forts. of that grain, it the 
land be any thing rank, with frat barley; but if otherwiſe, with 
the long-ear'd or common barley; whereof the former is efteemed 
the bolder grain, and. makes. better mault: but the latter yeil- 
deth- a better increaſe : though ſome think they yeild beſt when 
ſown mixt. For Seed, they allow three firike to an Acre, which 
generally yeilds them about thirty again. 

21. The next- grain. they ſowe on their marled lands after 
Barley, are uſually peas, for which they plow: bat once, viz; 


= C, Plinis 2". Nat. Hift, Lib. 17 cop. 8, , 
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in the begining of February, and ſowe then too: allowing for 
ſeed three flrike to the Acre. And next alter peas (if they in- 
tend tor fix cropps) they ſowe wheat again, upon the bruſh (as 
they call it) i. e. upon the peas /ubble; lowing their wheat 
fiſt, and then plowing it in under turrow, which many times 
proves as good a crop, as the firit, The-fitt-year they owe 
barley husbanded as betore: and then for the laſt Croop, red 
Oats : and fo lay it down again, Not but that they could, 
and doe many times, take two or three cropps more, inter- 
mixing cropps of beans, and ſometimes Vetches according as 
diſcretion diredts them ; but that they think it better to leaye 
their [and in ſome tolerable heart, which will then bear ſuch 
graſs alter it is laid down, as will feed beef and myzton to a 
go0d mercatable fatne/s, 

22.-For the heathy-land of this Copnty, it is ſeldom incloſed; 
but when they intend it for zi/lage, which is neyer for above 
five years neither, and then it 1s throwne open to the Commons 
again, Bur when they doe incloſe any part of it for this pur- 
pole, they generally proceed in the manner following, Firſt 
they {tock up the heath with mattocks, &c. and then fallow it 
in ]Vinter, and in the Summer enſuing give it its proper manure, 
which is Lime prepared as before deſcribed Chap. 4. allowing 
four loads to each Statute Acre, , cach load containing, fayr 
quarters of Lime: which when flaked or quenched, is ſpread 
on the ground wich ſhovels, and plowed zm under furrow a- 
bout the middle of September; and in the Jatter end of it, 
or begining of OFober, the land being thus prepared, ſowed 
with Rye, allowing for ſeed two ftrike to the Acre, which if 
it yeild them twenty five /rike again, as commonly it daes, 
they reckon they receive a competent increaſe . | 

23. After Rye, they ſowe Barley upon this feathy ſart of 
Land , in order to which they make their fa/lows about Candle- 
maſs, and give it another plowing in April and then ſoye it, af- 
fording for ſeed three ſtrike to an Acre, which generally yeilds 
them 7hirty again. And next Barley, white peas; for which 
they plow but once, and that isin March; and then ſowe them, 
allowing three ſtrike to an Acre. Fourthly after peas, they fowe 
Oates on this land, either red, ot whize, 1f it be in good Heart ; 
but if poor. and week, black-oars; for either of which one plow- 
ing is ſufficient (which generally is in March) and lo are 4 ſtrike 
of Corn for ſeed. Laſtly, they ſowe oats again (for their .com- 
mon heathy grounds will ſeldom afford above one Crop of bar- 
ley) and then their incloſures are thrown open to the commons 
again, 
24. In 


\ 
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24. In the Moorelands they ſometimes Lime this heathy ſort 
of- land three-or four years betore they plow ir, 1 ſuppoſe 
for the ſame reaſon that "ſome lay their marle on the preex. 
ſword, Lime alſo working downward : others plow in the Heath 
it ſelfe under futrow, only harrowing the ſurtace of the reverſe 
of the turfe, then ſowing, and then harrowing it again: and ' 
the year following harrowing and ſowing as before: lettin 
the heath in the mean time ſtill remain under, to be-fully kil. 
I'd and rotted, and enjoying two cropps from one plowing, 
which has been often done at [p/fon in this County, But the 
beſt way in moſt mens opinions hereabout ro manage this 
land, is to digg the turf and burn it upon, the place in May, 
and 'to blend the E/s with Lime betore Michaelmaſs, and then 
plowe it, and ſowe the ſpring following : for this way their 
land will laſt 4 years, and give them 4 cropps in this order ; 
firſt a crop of Barley, then Oats, then Rye, and then Oats a- 
gain; ad then lay'd down as long, may be plowed again, 
which they doe but once for any grain whatever all over the 
Moorelands. 

'25. Their broomy, gorſy or furſy, hot Sandy land, they firſt clear 
of 'thoſe incumbrances, either by ſtocking them up with the 
Maitock, or drawing them up by the roots by a certain inftru- 
ment (which is much the quicker way) that I ſaw at the Red- 
Lyen at Brereton un this County, made like a'ſtrong Lever, arm- 
<dar abont '18 inches' or rwo foor from thegreater end, with 
an iron hook ''or demi-pheon, ingraifd within, as they are com- 
monly in Heraldry; having on the other fide, bur not diame- 
trally' oppoſite, alſo another hook. fix, like our barbarous #- 
gure'of 7, as m 7ab. 32. Fig. 2. with which, putting the 
greater hook under the' branches of broom, furſes, or buſhes, and 
if ſtronger than ordinary, returning them under the ſecond 
hook'to prevent ſlipping, and then ferting their ſhoulder ander 
the farther end' (the (inſtrument being abont 3 yards long) 
they eaſily prize up buſhes, fur/es, or' broom by the very roots, 
This being done they then manure it with marle, which doth 
not only fo fertilize it,” as thar it ſhall yeild the husbandman 7 
of cropps; but as ſome conceive frees it from the annoyance - 
of theſe plants' for ever afrer: tho' for my part 1 beleive ir is 
rather the long tillage that uſually foHows this" manure, than the 
mere that does ir: for let ſuch land be tld bur for 4 or 5 
cropps,” and 'then'be laid downe, this zrumpery will certainly re- 
rurn again (eſpecially rhe' gorſe) rho' not lo. full as before. 

\ 26. The munure being laid on, they plow: and ſow his as 
the heathy lands are, only in ſome places the broomy hoz ſine | 
= land, 
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land, they firſt fowe with French or Buck wheat, for which they 
make their fa/lows in winter,and /{irr them May enſueing, allowing 
one {trike to the Acre, which generally aftords,them ſzxty again, 
and ſo brings their land..in order for _ Rye, that. they ſowe it 
upon it after once plowing, allowing the ſame quantity. of ſeed 
as above, and expetting the lame return, Their gouty, mooriſh, peaty, 
cold black land, they huſband alſo much atter the ſame man- 
ner they doe the heathy lands in the Moorelands, only they burne 
the earth to a greater depth; yet theſe will bear little elſe bur 
Hats ; white Oats upon the govty ; and. black, upon, the mooriſband 
cold black. lands ; theſe being the terre carioſe,. the moiſt ſpungy 
lands that Cato warns all people to be well aware.of, 7erram 
cave: Carioſam trafes*. ; 11 aha". 

- 27. Having done with the methods of ordering their [ands, 
let us next conſider their manures and ſeeds alittle more par- 
ticularly in their. guantites and choiſe. As tothe former where- 
of, I find they af a great latitude, eſpecially in their Cow, hor/e, 
or mhixen dung ;- which Men many times 'lay on: not ſo. much 
according to their jndgment, as according | to..the ſtock. they 
have of it, Nor is the condition of the ſoile altogether to be 
unreguarded : for I find (for Example in marling their, Jands) 


| that upon-their ſound grounds whether Clay or Gravelly, they 


ſeldom lay above eight or nine ſcore, or two, hundred loads 


\ on an Acre: whereas if it be cold black land; looſe and, ſandy, 


or looſe wormey ground; they will commonly lay on three,\ nay 
I was told of ſome that [laid on four hundred. loads; -and-in- 
deed for ſuch land as that, it cannot be over-marled. Where 
by the way let it be noted, that tho' I ſay they lay. 0n..400 
loads, yet I intend no more than on' the Statute Acre, and 
not the cuſtomary Acre they have in ſome places amongft_ their 
Copy-hbold lands, which is of no certain quantity ; it. .contain- 
ing ſometimes at leſt 7 Statute Acres, and at other. places a- 
gain perhaps not above one. | "200 

28. But tho' there is little danger .of overmarling ſuch ſorts 
of lands, yet. of {ome others there may : and therefore in ſome 
places they always obſerve the thickneſs of their mold above 
the Catbrain (as they callirt) i. e. a ſort of barren clayand fone 
mixt ; which if chey find but 7hin, they marie: that; land, pro- - 
portionably leſs ; but if thick, they alſo marie 1t, accordingly : 
for to lay a great deal of marle upon tbin land, will produce 
but a mean, if any cropp at all. . In, ſhort, this, ſort of im- 


 Provement howlſoeyer varioully uſed, ſtands recommended to us, 
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not only from it's long and continual x/e here 2mongſt us, ever 
lince the days of Pliny, who expresſly ſays, that the Britans 
uſed it -in his time; but from its keeping the ground in- heart 
beyond- all other compoſts; Pliny aflerting that it will hold for 
50 years together vr. We find indeed now that it doth not 
laſt to any great effe& above 8 or 9 cropps, yet I beleive the 
land may be the better for it for fo long time: for this always 
in ſome meaſure keeps up the heart of the ſoil, and does not 
eat it ont afrer the manner of Lime. They generally marle their 
lands in May and Zune, but for no other reaſon, but that they 
have moſt leaftire then, ic being berwixt /eed-time, and har- 
veſt. | 
1" Befide the manures above - mentioned, there are ſeveral 
others 1 met with in the Country that muſt not be paſt by: 
ſuch as dung, lime, and mould, rotted togerher, which laid up- 
on arable Iand- makes a good improvement. - At another place 
I was told by an experienced Farmer, that he cauſed all the Cham- 
ber ſye'made in his houſe to be thrown on his dznghill, which 
he profeſt he found 'to be very beneficial, Another. told me 
he had laid drift-Sand taken out of the roads on his. low black 
land to very good effeft. Bur the oddeſt fort of manure that 
ever I met with, was at Horbourn in this County, where they 
ſometimes ſow Petches upon their pooreſt land, with nodefigne 
to' reap them, -but to plow them in under furrow before they 
are kidded, meerely as a manure, where rotting away they ſo 
fertilize the land, that it certainly brings a good cropp the 
next year- This at firſt I muſt confeſs I thought a ſtrange piece 
of husbandry, bur upon conſaltation found it to be no new thing; 
Varro and Palladius both acquainting us of old, that they did 
not only Viciam pabularem, but alſo Lupinum, cum necdum fili- 
culam cepit, ac nonnunquam fabalia, ſu ager macrior eſt, pro fler- 
core inarare ©. ij, &, that they did not only plow in Vetches 'ro 
fertilize their land, (as I found it here at Harbourn) but alſo 
Lupins, and ſometimes beans, for the ſame purpoſe. Ar other 
places in like manner, on their poore light ſhallow land, that 
will neither bear hayd-corn nor barley, they ſowe a ſmall white 
pea, which when ripe they never reap, bat turn in as many -opgs 
as they think the prece will fatren, and there ler them lye day 
and night; whoſe dung will ſo enrich it, that ir will bring -a 
good ſword, which being continually ftock'r, and graſed atcer- 
ward, will remain ſo many years. 
30. As to the quantities .of Corn fown on 'the Statute Acre, 


* C. Plinii 2%, Nat: Hiſt. Lib. 17. cap, 7. q M. Terent, Varrons de re Ruſtics , 
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and the increaſe they ordinarily yeild, having ſpoken above: 
ir remains only that we recount the warieties of each kindſown 
here; and by what rules they are guided in the choiſe of their 
ſeed : there being as many ſorrs uſed here, and perhaps more, 
than in ſome richer Counties. For befide the white-flaxen, and 
bright red-wheat (which are the ordinary grains of the Country) 
they now and then ſow the 7riticum Multiplex or double-eard 
wheat; Triticum Polonicum or Poland wheat; and Tragopyrum, 
Buck, or French-wheat; all deſcribed above Chap. 6. And for bar- 
leys ; befide the common long-eard, and ſprat-barley , which are 
moſt uſed; they ſow ſometimes the Tritico-ſpeltum or naked 
barley, of which alſo above Chap. 6. And amongſt the Oats: 
befide the white, black, and red Oats ; at Burton upon Trent I 
found they alſo ſowed the Avena nuda or naked Oar ; deſcrib- 
ed, Ibidem. 

31. About Swinerton, Tarnfield, and Shelton under Harky, 
beſide the little white and pray peas; they ſowe the white 
Rouncival, the bigg-brended pea, and the early ripe pea. ' And 
befide the Summer and Winter Vertches ; the Vicia Sylveſtris, ſi- 
ve Cracca, the wild Vetch or Tarr-graſs is ſown in ſome places, 
but theſe only in Meddows. Contrary to that of Cato, Viciam 
& fenum Gracum quamminime herboſis locis ſerito; that. one 
ought not to-ſowe Fetches or Fenu-Greek in graſs grounds*. 
About Weeford they alſo ſowe dills os Lentills on their-poor- 
eſt land, which ſerve to feed ſheep and. other cartle in wintef; 
they ſow hemp, and flax too, in ſome places, in ſmall propor- 
tions ; and for mixed grains, befide their Muncorn, or wheat 
and Rye mixt ; they ſow white and red wheat, common and ſprat 
barley, both mixr, as was hinted aboye; and upon theirpoorer 
lands, barley and French wheat mixt, as I ſaw it at Heyley Ca- 
file ; and barley and red Oats mixt, as at Swinerton and elfe- 
where. | 
32. In the cþoiſe of their ſeed (here as in Oxfordſhire) they 
have a double reſpe&; firſt, to the grain it ſelf ; and ſecond- 
ly, to the /and it grew on. As to the former of theſe, they 
take little care, eſpecially in their ſeed-wheat, how ſmall or 
ſhrank it be, (6 it be even corn, and free from /mat and ſeeds : 
for as ſtrong and fair ſeed may ſometimes degenerate and pro- 
duce that which is ſmall and lean ; fo wice verſa, that which 
is thin and ſhrank (as they call it) will more -ordinarily pro- 
'duce that which is fair and full breaſted : contrary to that of 
Columella, quod wero protinus exile natum fit, nunquam robur 
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accipere manifeſium eſt*. that lean feed, can never produce 2 
fair full Corn. Little more reguard have they of their /eed- 
wheat, in reſpeft of the ſail; for they matter not how poore or 
hangry the land be their ſeed comes off, tho to be fown on 
their ſtrongeſt rankeſt ſoile; in general they chule corn for 
ſeed that grew on land of a quite difterent temper, from that 
it is to be ſown upon; thus they almoſt conſtantly chuſe their 
feed-barley that is to be ſown on their c/ay-lands, from the ſan- 
dy; and their ſeed-barley that is to be ſown on the ſandy-lands, 
trom the Clay. 

33- And upon this, account it is, that in the Southern parts 
of the County, they ſometimes ſend for their ſeed-wheat out of 
the Moorelands (the corn that grew Northerly, thriving natural. 
ly better in a warmer Clime) and ſo doe the Moorelanders out 
of the South: not only for that the corn that is fetch't afarr 
oft, ſucks a ſomewhat difterent juice, and fo is a better /eed 
than that poſſibly can be that grew there before : but alſo be- 
cauſe if they ſhonld ſow /eed that grew in the Moorelands, it 
would degenerat in few years, in that wet mooriſh Country, in- 
to corn little worth: and. therefore here they always ſupply 
themſelves with the faireft fulleſt corn they can get from the 
South. Which is very agreeable to the advice of Palladins, 
who after he has told ns that all feeds doe locis humid citi- 
as quam ſiccis degenerare, immediatly adds, guare ſubinde ſuc- 
currat eleffio*, that they muſt cherefore often help themſelves 
by a new choiſe. For ſhould they ſtill goe on to ſowe the 
degenerate feed of their own Country, it would certainly come 
at laſt ro be very bad corne; not to ſay that it would turn into 
another Fecies: which tho' a point one would not eafily be 
brought to yeild ro, yet there being ſo many Examples of ſuch 
tran{mutations of wheat into Rye upon ſuch accounts as theſe, 
alledged by ſo many good Authors, I cannot but recommend 
the Experiment of it, to the Worſhiptull Rowland Okeover, Charles 
Cotton, and Thomas Rudyerd Eſq*; their habitations lying moſt 
convenient of any for this purpoſe. 

34. For whoſe incouragement herein, I take leave to ac- 
quaint them, that one grain will ſometimes bring, forth ozhers 
of a quite different Fpecres ; as is teſtifyed not only by our own 
Country-man the famous M*. Goodyer, who in An. 1632 found 
three or four perte& grains. of Oats, in the -middle of an ear 
of white-wheat *: but alſo by Olaus Wormius who had an car of 
barley, found and given him by the Rev*. Michae} Biturp Reftor 


* Tun, Moder. Columelle de re. Ruftic. Lib. 2. cap. 9. * Pallad. Rutilii de re Ru- 
ftic. Lib. 1. Tit. 6. * Gerard's Hiftory of Plan. enlarged by Jonſon Lib. 1. chap. 46: 
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of the Churches of Greffue and Kildebrond, that contained init 
a moyety of Rye; the whole car being made up of 4 rowes 
of corne, whereof one was of barley, and the other of Rye, al- 
ternatly*. Nor have we only inſtances of. ſuch partial tran. 
mutations, but allo in zota ſpecie ; which tho* very ſtrange, yet 
there being ſo many ſaith Theopbraſius that have fonnd it 
true by wofull experience, it can hardly be denyed : maui $, 
4 p49, aviigorns mopys v xuMs, itheup vexs, Many as they ſay hav- 
ing {owne wheat and barley, and yet reapt nothing but dar- 
nel *: with whom Firgil in his Eclogs ſeems fully to agree, 


Grandia ſ&pe quibus mandavimus hordea ſulcss, 
Infelix Lotum, & fleriles dominantur avens” . 


intimating hereby, that barley did not only degenerate into Rye 
or darnel, but ſometimes into Oats too. 

35. Which tranſmutatians as T heophraſius acquaints us, molt 
frequently happen amongſt ſuch ſorts of plants as are pretty 
near akin. Te 9 us m2 ouſyaris paruey were Canin akin 4 Coe na29's 
7 Begwor, as it has alſo fallen out (lays he) in Felt and: Qats* : 
but moſt commonly of all betwixt heat and! Rye: wheat not 
only degenerating in molt ſpungy land into Rye: but. Ryealſa 
in ſtrong and good tertile land, being improved .into wheat. 
Whereot Pet : Laurembergius from the teſtimony of one. Man- 
lius gives us two pregnant Examples. that happen'd at; Witte- 
berg, and in Thuringia; at the firſt of which places, ;and at 
Leipfick, if you dig (lays:he) a pit, and return-the ſame egrth 
again into it, that was taken thence, '3t will not fill jc; a cer- 
tain ({igne of a light lean ſoile : on: the eantrary- in Thuringia 
if you dig a ditch, and fill it again with its own. earth, there 
will always remain an overplus 3; 26 certain an argument of 2 
ſtrong and cloſe ſoile: in the former whereat\ beet being ſawn, 
in three years time it degenerated into Rye;3 and Rye fown.in 
Thuringia in the ſame ſpace of time, improved it ſelf into wheat *. 
Now whether any where in the Moore/ands there. can be fonnd 
ſuch an Earth ſo hollow and ſpungy,' as \not to- fill its own 
pit, as at Witteberg and Lipfick, 1 Ho recommend to the try+ 
al of the ſame worthy perſons. »EE 

36. That/ wheat will thus degenerat and-turn into; Rye, I 
find alſo confirmed by Columella and Palladius, Authors of uns 
queſtionable credit in theſe Georgical matters , both ugani- 


W Olas Wermis Mulges Liv. 2; cop. 7. * Theophraf, is de Conſis Plant, Lib. 4. 
cap. 6G, Y Pub. Vizg. _ F. wad 37. gt s Ereſit de Cauſts Plant. 
Lib. 4. cap. 6. * Pct,, Laurembergii Horticulture. Libe 1» Fafa 3+ $+ 3+ & £5b. 1, 
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wouſly aſſerting, Omne tritcum ſolo uliginoſo poſt tertiam ſationem 
converti in ſiliginem*, But that Rye on the contrary- ſhould be 
improved into wheat, I can only allege the Authority of Man- 
lius for it: though that moſt ſkillfull Botani/t Mr. Bobart of 
Oxford, gives us an inſtance that comes pretty near up to it, 
from his own experience; having improved the leed of primu- 
la weris or common wild primrole to that height, that it has 
produced the primula polyanthos or Oxlip, which falls out not 
much ſhort of the former inſtance. Thelc ftrange rranſmutations of 
one Fpecies into another, Theophraſtus alcribes only to the great 
diverfities of Airs and Soiles © : But. Varro will necds add (and 
perhaps as truly) that the ſame will come to paſs upon defects 
in the ſeeds, particularly inſtancing in the ſeeds of Coleworts, 
which tis reported ſays he, it ſown older than they ſhould be, 
will change the ſpecies, and produce rapes or turneps, and {o 
vice verſa will rape-ſeed coleworts 4 , which it true are inſtances 
more remote, and conſequently more wondertull than any of 
the former: tho their union in the Coli-rape ſeems to argue a 
probability. 

37. If their Lands be ſabje& to blaſting, ſmutting, Meldews, 
or birds, they endeavour to, prevent them either in the pre- 
paring, or choiſe of their ſeed before ſowing; or afxer their corn 
1s come to ſeed again, To avoid blaſting, and ſmutting, they 
ſteep - their grain in brine before they ſowe it, which they e- 
ſteem a 'very probable," it not a certain remedy for this deſeaſe 
of corn: ir having been found by experience, that part of a 
field of wheat, the feed whereof was brined, has been clear of blaft 
and /mutt ; whereas the 'other part where the ſeed was ſown 
without -brineing ; has ſuffered much by both. To prevent 
Meldewing, the moſt pernicious of all the annoyances, that in- 
chfures'and rich-lands are lyable ro, Thomas Cartwright pariſh 
Clerk'of Womburn in this County, either mixes his corn with 
ſoot before he ſowes it, or ſowes ſoot 'upon it after the whea!'s 
inthe ground - by which means he has preſerv'd the corn from 
being Meldewed, in lands always obſerved to have been lyableto 
it, and this not for one or two, but for ten years together : the 
more ſoot he has mixt or ſown, proving ſo much the better, tho 
of the two, he finds mixing to ſucceed the beſt, Which being 
matter of ta&, and the cure confiderable, becauſe the diſeaſe is 
ſo; it may be worth while perhaps to look into the cauſes of this 


b Fun. Mod. Columelle de re Ruftics Lib. 2. tit g. & Pallad Rutilii de ve Ruſtic. 
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annoyance, and how it comes to pals that thi proves a Medicin 
for it. | | þ 

38. Firlt then, as to the cauſes of Meldewt, fome Have 
thought them much occaſioned, by an unſeaſonable time*of 
ſowing, and therefore have ſown very early, as judging” ror 
molt abject to this deſeaſe when ſown late: but this cauſe is 
certainly but ill grounded, fome land 'meldewing at what time 
ſoever they are ſown. Others again have placed the v7i#in of 
meldewing in making /matl incloſures, corn not, being ſo lyable 
to this evil in the common bpen fields: which tho' it muſt be 
contelt 1n part, yet this can be but an accidental caufe at moſt; for 
let the incloſares be never ſo {nao che land be poore; the 
corn that it bears ſhall rarely be meldew'd. It remains'thete- 
fore that the adeq uat original cauſe of this malady, "mult Btinthe 
richneſs of the ſoile, eſpecially if nor naturally, bat” made 
ſuch by dung, which fattening it, and ſending np. a moiſt v0; 
fteam, that upon congelarion in the Air falls down upon the 
' corn again, in a dew of the ſweetneſs and confiſtence of h6ny, 
and there ſticking to rhe fraw, and further' harden'd by*the 
Sun, \o binds up thepores of ir, that the nouriſhing juice ih'pfe 
meaſure is prevented thereby, aſcending to the ear ; Whettte 
the grain o_ as We commonly fee it in all tþr4"aÞ- 
feed with this di/emper. And this I take to be the erne"orr. 
gin, and proceſs of Meldewing. 3 "TAIL 

39. Now if this team when aſcended, be any way hindet- 
ed, being diſperſed by the wind, or ſhaken, off the /#4/ks"'6. 
the corn, when fallen on them, by.che height of narrowneſ$' of 
incloſures, it muſt be owned that rhey are thus farr an acriderttal 
ſocial cauſe of Meldews: bur for their trae origina] 1 beleive ic 
ro be nothing elſe but chat viſcous —_ raisd by the h&qt'6f 
the Sun our of the fartneſs of the dung, which it fack't tip; or 
| kept down by any dry aduft matter, that it cannor aſcend at 
all, as I ſuppoſe it is by the /o06t, rhe annoyance thereby is fully 
prevented : and any other fach matter what ever elfe ir be that 
may hereafter be found our that will doe this, may Iſo very 
well be thought a proper remedy for this difemper. If it be 
objefted that this medicir is to narrow for the diſeaſe , there 
not being quantities of ſoot to be had in” proportion to the [iis 
that are lyable ro meldews.: 1anſ{wer thar this hinders not'but 
thar itis a true antidote as'farr. as it will goe; and that Wwhete 
this cannot be had plentifully enough, other remtties muſt” be 
uſed, ſuch as /owing bearded wheat, whoſe 'viles'"catthing the 
dew, do prevent in preat meaſure its falling on the Praw,''and 
doeing the mi/cheif aboyemenrion'd, ade: ah... 
40, But 
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40,' But if there be any. ſuch /and that lyes ſo untowardly (as 
perhaps there may ſome) that neither of theſe can be conve 
niently had or uſed; my advice is then, that the order of /ow- 
ing it be wholy inverted; that is, that they doe not immediat- 
ly. ſow wheat after the dunging ſuch land, bur firſt barley, then 
peas, and wheat laſt : becauſe by this means the /fock of matter 
in the dung that occaſions theſe Mildews,will be ſpent in the time 
of the barley and os that. are not, before the corn comes to be 
ſown that is, lyable rothem- Toprevent any grains being de- 
{troyed by birds, preſently as ſoon as ſown, both /imeing, and 
mixing it with ſoot as above, have been found effeQual : bur 
when..come to ſeed again (I mean whilſt in the ear) I met with 
no, device here that would ſecure it from them, only in a hemp 
plat 'in the way betwixt Whitemore and aſoly l iound empty 
egg-ſhells hung upon moſt of the flalks of the ſeed - Hemp, 
which they told me was a contrivance to preſerve them from 
the birds, which being a very odd one, I could not without in- 
jury £o the Readers diverſion, but take notice of ir. 

41; Thus having given ſome account of the 2i/lage of this 
County, their ſeveral manyres, the quantities and choiſe of ſeeds, 
and the methods of preventing the annoyances of corn: I pro- 
ceed tothe In/fruments they ule in their zi/lage, And firſt =p 
ploughs, which are generally the ſame here, with thoſe of other 
Counties, nor met I with any thing uncommon relating to them, 
any. where but. at Frodſwell, where one M*. Fernyhough ſhewed 
me an in/trument of [ron of his own invention ſet through the 
plow-beam behind the Coulter, and through the plow-head, ſteel. - 
ed with an edg forward, of excellent uſe in plowing new flockt | 
grounds, it cuting roots aſunder as bigg as ones arm without 
prejudice to the plough; which were it not for the ſtrength that 
1s alſo given it by this [rons gocing through the plow-beam and 
kead, muſt needs quickly be torn in pieces with ſuch work as 
that, ; Yet now I remember M'. Aſhmore of Tamworth allo ſent 
me, an account of much ſuch a plow with two ſharp wings of 
iron , made faſt ro the plow-/bare, and following the Coulter on 
each fide, that he had likewiſe contrived for the ſame purpole. 
They alſo draw their ploughs here both with Oxen and Horſes ; 
but:at. many places rather with the- former than /atter, becauſe 
of their turning to a more certain profit, and having leſs of hazard 
in them: Oxen always increafing in price with their fatneſs; 
and if /ick, or comeing to any mi/chance, yet may be kill'd to ſome 
profit,” which. a Horſe cannot be. They generally plough with 
their Oxen in pairs, but with their Horſes in aftring, to prevent 
poching the land : and fo they doe in ſome places with their 
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0xen too, in very wet ſeaſons, being. furniſh't with Half yoaks 
for that' ,very purpoſe. | IST a AS. 

42. After their Corn is ſown they cover it with Harrows, not 
much difterring from thoſe of other Countries; ,only.in the Moore- 
lands 1 obſerved they were ſomewhat leſs than ordinary, but 
very ſtrong ones, But in the  Moorelands they, never rol} their 

barley, I ſuppoſe becauſe they mow. none, and therefore, have 
' no ſuch inſtrument as a. Roll among them, When their Corn 
is come up (eſpecially their Oats and Barley) if ſown ona bind- 
ing land, and ir prove a dry time; at and about, Church-Eyton 
they ſometimes ' harrow them again, to. break the clodds'and 
looſen the earth, which will make them flouriſh much the bet- 
ter: for tho' it may pluck ſome up, yet. it making more {prin 
by half than it deſtroyes, they account it advantagious. . At- 
ter the Corn 1s in the blade, it it graw too ranck, as at, ſome 
places they eat it off with Sheep : at, Alrewas in this Countythey 
mow off the topps of it before . it ſpindles, which they, doe 
with a reaping-hook, not a Sithe. And before their, Corn is ripe, 
about the latter end of May or beginning of June, they weed 
their Wheat, Rye, and Barley, and ſometimes Oats, with an.lron 
digger, and another inſtrament like, a pair of Smiths-tonges jag- 
ged like a Raſp on the inner ſides to take the firmer hold ; with, 
which they pluck up the weeds by the roots, which being pe-. 
rennial plants, ſpringing annually anew, I look upon as muck 
a better inſirument, than the hooks of other Countries, which 
only cut them off above ground, fo that if weeded.early,. they 
grow up again before the Cory's ripe, at leſt the next year, from 
the ſame root. | | 

43. When time of harveſt is come, they reap their wheat and 
bind it after the manner of other Counties, and fo they doe 
their Rye; when bound they gather nine ſheaves together, and 
ſet them upon their butt-ends, and cover. them with three, and 
ſo let them ſtand ten or twelve days, according as the weather 
proves, before they carry them ; the Corn thrathing the better 
the longer it ſtands, Their barley they mow with the Sirhe and 
Cadar in the South-parts of the County, and in ſome places where 
\ the land was never, rol['d, eſpecially where lightand cafily clod- 
ded; but in the MoFrelands as they roll not, ſo they. never mow 
their barley, but reap it with hooks, the land being generally ſo 
graſy there, that they would looſe half their Corn ſhould they goe 
about to mow it, eſpecially ſhould there. happen a _wett ſcaſon, 
for that it could hardly then be ever got dry again: In the Sou- 
thern parts if clean and free from weeds, they bind and cock it as 
they doe Wheat and Rye: but if gray 3 weeds in it; hey, 
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let-it lye to wither two or three days, then rake it rogetherand 
cock itas in the Moore/ands, letting ir ſtand five or fix days be. 
fore they carry it, Their Oats they harve/} much after the 
fariie mannef 'they doe their barley. But their beans and peas 
they ſeldoni #1ow, but reap them with hooks, lerting them lye in 
retþs' 1% of 14 days, and never turning them bur once, viz. the 
diy before they carry them. | | 
"424.7 For 'Waynes, Ca#ts, and Waggons, they uſe the very ſame 
for earriage "of their Corn, and other matters; that they doe in 
other Counties3' only-fome-of them I mer with. that had certain 
peeti/arities 'rthat I never- ſaw elſewhere ; particularly betwixt 
Normicot and” Weſton Coytiey 1 met' with a Cart that had its floats 
ſupporred; 'with fandards eretted upon the ends of the Axles 
withour the rithes of the wheels ; which ſeeming much firmer than 
ce %ſnal ones teſting on the out 7imbers of the bedd of the Cart, 
:*$bught then ' worth mentioning. And at P;llaton-Hall the 
Sexe of the Worfhipfall 'Edward Littleton Eſq ; 1 was ſhewn a 
lort' of carrrape- indifferently ſerving for a Cart ora Tumbrel, the 
Cart Hadderor thripple both before and behind being to be taken 
off ar” pleaſiiret- and the Tumbret ro be made taſt to, or Tooled 
froth the Thilles;-like the Whiplade of Oxfordſbire*. But the od- . 
deft” carriage 'of all Þ ſaw at Dimſdale near Wolftanton (uſed 
ch&iffy 1' fappoſe for the portage of '"Hay) made only of two 
{tr6tis pie&& 'of rimber dragging on the gronnd, and a 7hripple 
behind, with which they could carry a pretty parcel of Hay, or 
any ſuch like commodity,” 

4g.. When'they have carry'd their Corn, tho' they lodg it in 
a barn, it is yet ſubje& to the dammage of mice and ratts; to 
free” themſelves of which Yermin many have been the contrivan- 
ces of ingenions' men's but none that I know of ſo elear of in- 
cynveniencies,”” as what was reported to me by M*, Al/ager of 
$tandon, who ſetiounfly told me there was nothing would more 
infaltibly drive theſe miſcheivous Animals (eſpecially rhe Ratts) 
trom a houſe or barn, than laying bird-lime in their haunts : for 
tho” they are naſty enough in other reſpe&s, yet being very 
cytious of ind eobf if bur dawb'd with this ſtuff, it is ſo trouble- 
ſome-ro them,” that they will even &cratch chgir ſkins from their 
oWn' backs to get it off; and tho' he thinks-not they ever de- 
ſkroy. themſelves upon this account, yet they will never abide 
the place where they' have ſuff&'d in this manner. If they 
have not room” to imbarntheir Corn, they commonly ſet it up 1n 


ricks upon |taddles as they doe in Oxford/bire, and thatch it with 
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broom or heath to preſerve it from rain, laying at the bottom 
next the. rimbers that lye on the faddles, a range of furſe-fag- 
gots, which perhaps prevent the aſcent of mice and ratts bertet 
than the- faddles themlelves. Which is all concerning Corr 
whilſt in the b/ade or fraw, but that at ſome places they ſtill 
thraſh it, afrer the ancient manner ſub dio, as | faw them upon 
the pavement in the open ſtreets at Burton upon. Trent. And 
that they drye their Oats in great meaſure with their own busks, 
which thrown upon 7urf fer archwiſe as in Tab 32. Fig. 3. burn 
freely enough. | 

46. As tor Meddow and pgraſs-grounds; the County being ſo 
well water'd as has been ſhewn above Chap 2. &% 20, 21. as 
they muſt be numerous, ſo they are moſt of them very fertile, 
being not.only made ſo by the land-floods, but ( as on Dove- 
bank, and many other places ) by the ſbeeps dnng waſh't down 
from the hills adjacent to them, which of all cazrle next that of 
Aſſes is eſteemed the beſt*, So that as ſuch lands as theſe want 
no other improvement, the Reader muſt not expe& any Methods 
or Rules whereby they receive any - nor of the cure of 'any di- 
ſeaſes incident to them, ſuchas Moſes, Ruſhes, Sedges, &c. for 
that TI found upon enquiry, they were little ſabje& to them. 
But ſuch groupds they have too as well as other places, their 
boggy, peaty, and cold-black-lands producing all theſe, which they 
cure by draining, and manuring with aſhes: Thus M*. Jubber of 
Afon Truſſel having a piece ot. wet ground ovetran with Meſs, 
by cutting of trenches, and Ipreading it all over with the aſbes 
of Pit-cole deſtroyed all the Moſs the firſt year, wherein he a- 
ps with Columella, who in his Chapter, quemadmodum prata co- 

a 


ntur preſcribes the ſame Method, quorum neutrum tantum prodeſt, 


quantum ſt cinerem ſepius 'ingeras, ea Tres muſcum enecat. i.' e. 
that nothing is ſo good to lay upon Meddows as aſhes, for that 
rthey kill the Mo/ss. Which I gueſs they doe npon the ſame 
principle, that /ooz prevents Meldews, imbibing the /eril juices 
that 'produce ſuch trumpery, and' ſubſtituting good wholeſom 
clover in- the room; which not only the aſhes of coal, but of 
wood, and fern too, are all obſerved to doe 3 whereof about $0 
firike ſerve an. Acre, which they chuſe to lay on in the ring, 
Tathtf than Winter, for that the raits waſh them away and de- 
ſtroy their virtue, dy 1304 | 
' = 47. 'But tho": ſach .trenching and aſhes will perform this care, 
'yet ifit be but barely trenched, rhere'is'danger of a relaps, be- 
cauſe ſuch rrenches as thelc'in a little time will '{well, and fill 


t Palladii Rutilti de re ruſtic, Lib. 1. tit. 24. & [em. Med, Columelis de re  Ru- 
fic: Lib. 2: cap. 15. 8 Jun. Mod. Columclla de re Ruftic, Lib. 2. cap. 18. 
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up of themſelves, and then the cold feril juices will return again, . 


deſtroy the Medicin& quickly produce the ſame diſeaſe.To prevent 
which inconveniency, M*. A/tley of Tamkorn drains ſuch Grounds 
much after the manner as deſcribed in Oxfordſbire *, digging his 
trenches deep, and laying pebbles or other ſtones in the bottoms of 
them, and over them Heath-faggots to prevent the earth's fal- 
ling in 'twixt the inter/tices of the fones; and then covering all 
with earth, the whole remains an everlaſting Sough: the heath 
enduring the wer, and ſupporting the earth, till ſuch time as 
tis ſettled again into firm land. And this way of zrenching 
one would think were futficient to all intents and purpoſes ; yer 
M'. Sylveſter of Weeford ſeems further to have improved it, by 
the-invention of an in/frument to make ſuch a Sough without break. 
ing the ground, but at ſome certain diſtances; being much like 
a ſbovel about 4 foot long, with which he firſt diggs a hole deep 
and large enough to receive a Man, together with his inſtrument; 
then he excavates the hollow-black-earth as far as his inſirument 
will reach both ways, i. e. eight foot befide the diameter of 
the hole, leaving the upper turt a yard thick above it ; then at 
the ſame diſtances on a Jine, from eight foot to eight foot, he 
makes other holes, and fo ſtill on as the work requires : and then 
putting in Alders (whereof they have commonly great plenty 
in all mooriſh grounds) or other fit materialls, as bru/3-wood, &c. 
to keep the earth from falling in and choaking the Sough, it will 
drain the ground to that rate, that many times it will ink a 
yard or more : which he after improves with all forts of Aſhes 
laid on dry as above; which kills the Moſs, &c. produces the 
Meddow-trefoile, and brings it atlaſt to be good Meddow-ground. 

48. Nor areſuch boggy, peaty, and- cold-black-lands, that bear 
little elſe but ruſhes, &c.. only improved by draining and lay- 
ing, them dry by Soughs: but where there is conveniency allo, 
by being aitificially water d or overflown. The beſt inſtance 
whereof that'I.met with in this County, was at Drayton park be- 
longing to the right Honorable the Lord Vic. Weymouth, a molt 
noble. Patron of this work; where his Lordſhip having the ad- 
vantage of the black-brook paſling through it, tho' eſteemed but a 
lean bard water, yet by cutting a fleme or main carriage 1 8:fqot 
broad and ſcarce a yard deep, on the upper fide of about 3 3 +4cres 
(at one place) of ſuch /and; and ſmaller carriages or trenches 
40 or $0 yardsaſunder, , not: above 4 foot wide, all iſſueing from 
the ſaid main fleme; each of. theſe, ſmaller carriages having a 
yet/ſmaller dram. of a foot 'wide, to carry off the water againat 


b Nat. Hit. of Oxfordſh. Chap. 9. $. 82. 
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diſcretion, as it was brought on by the greater. his Lordſhip 
by this means has ſo improved this /and,tho' the water but bad, 
(yet much better it ſeems than that feeril juice that it had be 
tore, which is hereby drawn oft) that in 2 years time, whereas 
it was thought ro be dear of zhree, it became worth ar leſt 30 ſbil- 
lings an Acre. The 35 Acres in An. 1682 bearing 40 loads of 
good Hay, the graſs aiter being worth 10 or 12 pounds be 
fide. Another improvement of this ſort of Land, if it be full 
of Moſſy, Sedgy, Heathy Hillocks, as many times it is; is by le- 
velling them by a ſhort Rrong Sithe about 2 foot, long, fitted 
with a ſtrong Snead, with which a man art three blowes, cari 
cut up a Hillock a yard and ;, or 2 yards wide ; and will doe 
as much ina day as 4 Men can of the ſame work, in the ſame 

time, with their ſhovels. | 
49, And thus having ſhewn the ſeveral Methods of preſery- 
ing bath arable and poſture grounds trom their inbred Enemies, 
let us ſee what other uncommon Arts have been uſed to ſeeure 
them from thoſe without, ſuch as ſpoile by cartle, Hunters, &c. 
that js, what extraordinary forts of fencing have been found 
' out here, for preſerving of their grounds unuſual elſewhere. A- 
mongſt which for a l:ving-fence, I met with none fo artificial 
and ſerviceal as thoſe, made by the planching of Quickſets i, e. 
cuting them half through, and layingthem croſs the ditch up- 
on the adverſe bank, and laying ſome earth upon them to keep 
them down, firſt hacking each branch ro make them ſprout, 
by which means; there may be made as many hedges, one with- 
in another as ſhall be thought fitting, all ſtill proceeding from 
the firſt roots And for a dead-fence, none certainly better 
(where the grounds aftord them) than thoſe heathby-turf walls 
made by M* Aſhmore on Packington heath, which he orders 
thus : the turf being quickly cut by aſtrong plow,the Workmen then 
have little more' go doe in order tothem, bur ro cut. the plowegl 
turf into ſuitable pieces of 'two foot long ; which, laying the 
rough fide outmoſt, and flling: up every courſe cloſe, with fact 
monld or ſand as the place affords, will make wells ſo firm(not- 
withſtanding they: will ſhrink near quarter part, which: muſt 
be allow'd tfor.in the making) that with little  repeirs "tis: be- 
leiv'd. may ſtand at left 20+ years, if well made at firſt, cſpe- 
cially(it herwixt, Michalemaſs and Chrifimaſs, for then a great. part 
of the. turf will grow for ſeveral years, ſo thattheſe are nor ab- 
ſolutely dead-ftnces neither ; however they are found of y7 1h 
uſe, eſpecially for ſheltering Sheep from cold ſtorms and blaſts, 
which they doe © to that effeft, that Sheep will aow abide-that 
beath and feed upon Ling all the hardeſt winter , "which 
Yy 3 -—"- 
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they could never be ' made to do, before this contrivance. 
50, Having done with the 7i/[age and produdions of the Earth, 
I- ſhould have come next to the Arts of forming them into di- 
vers ſhapes for their reſpeftive uſes: but having treated al- 
ready of the whole Art of Pottery +, I have little to add, but 
that Charles Riggs of New-Cafile, has a fort of Engin I never 
ſaw elſewhere, with which he punches the bol/s of his 7obacco- 
pipes much quicker and truer than others of his zrade, unac- 
quainted with this in/?rument ; which being invented as he told 
me in the Kingdom of Jreland, in juſtice to the Country T for- 
bear more of ir here. And proceed to a ſort of arched-Bricks 
they make about Wednesbury, bent round to fir the. Eyes of 
their Cole-pits, which are generally about 2 yards in diameter, 
by which they are ſecured from colting in, much better than 
by timbers, as I ſaw ſome pits near thac Town, thus wall'd up 
with them for two yards deep, there being no neceſlity of doe- 
ing it lower there, the clay being after iff enough to uphold 
it {elf, To which we may add that their Quadrells of peat, 
are made into that faſhion by the ſpade that cutts them, which 
1s nothing elſe but a thin iron plate bent to a right angle with 
equilaterial fides, ſo that it makes the halt of an oblong right- 
angled parallelepiped cut. diagonally. being ſomewhat like the 
compoſing ſtick of a Printer, which at two curs brings out 
one of theſe Quadrells, which they ſer to dry, as deſcribed in 
Oxfordſhire. *, 
51, Next theſe, follow the Arts relating to Stones, where- 
of having already given an account at large ofthe Ores of Met- 
talls (which are generally Stones) the ways of ſmelting and re- 
fining them, hammering, fanning, 6:c+ T have little more to account 
for of this kind, but what relates to ArchiteFure, the buildings 
of this County being for the molt part Stone. One houſe indeed I 
paſt by 'twixt Chedle and Okeymoore, built only of turf in aConical 
manner, much like the houſes of the '[ndians near the ſtraiyhts of 
Magellan': but for the buildings of any note, they are either 
of brick or ſquared ſtone, whereof ſome are privat, others publick; 
and the latter, either civil or Ecclefsaftical; and may all be con- 
fidered either in the whole, or parts. Of the private frudtures, 
the-moſt eminent in the County, are thoſe whoſe proſpetts, the 
Reader 'has or will find engraven in this Work, wherefore Tſhall 
forbear ſo much as nameing them here, Yer it muſt not be 
deny'd' but there are as fine buildings inot repreſented inSculp- 


i: | ;Chop. 3, from's, 25. to F. 28. incluſive. * Nat. ' Hit. of Oxfordſh, Chap. 3. $ 
41: 1 Yee took Nerbury s Map. of the faid Straights. : 
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" Tre; as tr are”; ſack as che Jier'of the Tight. Worlbinfal 
S'. Thomas Wilbraham at Weſton under Lyzdridy the Front where- 
of' 1-coald have gladly'-engraven; but Thar:  forbiddeii; by - the 
HISen, {though a_generons 'conzribator (to! this 'wotk) whe- 


ther ''out. of: modeſty, or any other privat reſpetts,: = JRuny 
_ Not to know!) +" 

->:1g2,” The: Sear-of rhe' right Worſhidfull-$' Richard 
Patejbull builr' alt 'of ſquared Stone; whichs if raken' ec herk 
with;the| Gardens and Waterworks, the Yifa's and Walks,1et 
with double''rows' of trees for number length and bredth ex- 
ceeding all inthe County ; - not » forgetting i the many? ftarely 
gates of iron-wark vicky painted w., guilt, leading into them ; 
with the Mounrs and places of Repoſe at the ends : ol th, 1 fay; 
if taken: all togerher, is certainly the 'moſt accomph Tandde- 
liczous Maron in' the whole, County, ſhould allo — been. ex- 
. hibircd 1n zail-douce., And ſo indeed; it wag intended, bur thac 
the ,Neþgne,of. the Graver fell ſo,yery much, ſhort. of the:real 
thing it, ſelf (the many zrees, gates,, and hi s hiding, + each 


other.) that it, had been an abatement. or iſparagemenrt to, its | 


true;worth, to have given the Pro e& ofit.. The Sears of x] ghr 
Worlhipfull S'. Walter Wrotzefley, at .Wrotteſley.and, f loanifyr Pf 
S'.- Henry: Littleton of over  Arley;Baronet ;, of S*. . Fan, Pexfoall 
of great 'Sugnalli Baron; of S', Froncis Lewly of 
ron'; of Sr; Henry Gough. of P grey K*.. of.S*.. Zhomas, Whit 
greave of great "Fridaford K*'; Sney d = Bradmall, El 
of Thomas Kin of Loxley and 6s Eſc anda; 

thers; doe all likewiſe = a. great deal. Ks reſent, or. paſt 
magnificence : and yer.in all. thele eminent. private Gentlemens 
boxes: ,. could ' I find little or nachjng extraqrdinary, in. the 
w 


53. But. in the parts. of ſeveral of them thereare divers thin gs. 


obſeryable.; parcicularly:the Gete-Houſe e of 71 ixall-Hall, the Seat of 
the right Honorable. Walter Lord ah. eminetit Encouraget 
of this deſigne, is a Cusious. piece of Stone-work, well worthy 
notice; and is here preſented ogevuer with che houſe, .co the 
Readers view, Tab. 29. .itis ret ble alſo that the wind M5 C 
the houſe, tho' very numerous, are m_ two. alike ; .; £0 i 
at Chillington, the Seat of the ancient; family of the. (far 

1s ATED likewiſe that, che, zunnells of the. In b 
theſe houſes. are very numerous, the Hall Chimney at; Chillingre, 
having no leſs-than 8. zunnells to, one bearth.; the ;fretwork.of 
the . /unnelFallo in, both theſe Seats, being iſo very.;v 


ſcarce two agree: whence 'tis eaſy to colle& that the beaut 
'A aa in thoſe-days "__ leemes £0. be. temp Hen, 8) 
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did not conſiſt, as now, in uniformity; but in the greateſt va- 
riety the Arti/t could poſſibly ſhew. 

54. The Stone-rail upon the wall built about the Green-court 
before Trentham houſe, 1s a pretty piece of work, it being ſup- 
ported with Roman Capital Letters inſtead of balliters, contain- 
ing an Inſcription not only ſetting forth the name of the ancient 
Proprietor and builder of this Seat, but the time when it was done: 
the Numeral Letters put together making up the year of our 
Lord, when it was finiſht viz, An. 1633, which will appear 
by the Numerals, ſet in Roman Capitals, in the Inſcription here 
anneRt : the other Capitals being all ſet in 1talick, 


CAROLO BRIT ANI REGE RICARDVS LEVESON 
EQVES BALNEI £DES HASCE HIC FIERI VOLVIT. 


there being two DD*; forr CCCC*; four LLLL*; five 
VVVVV:; and eight ITIIITIT'; which make up that Dare. 
And the conveyance away of the water which commonly comes in 
under outer doores of houſes that lye open to the weather, 
which I ſaw in the Summer-houſe of the Garden at Aqualat was 
efteually done by a groove cut in the Stone-Threſhold juſt un- 
der the doore, and a hole from it through the body of the Stone 
ro let out the water, is a uſefull contrivance, Which is all I 
met with remarkable in Store-work, unleſs it be worth notice; 
that they ſometimes make their Ovens in the Moorelands of this 
County (which are often of Stone as well as brick) at a diftance 
trom their houſes ; whereof I ſaw one near Madely park-pale, 
the remotelt of any, bur tor what conveniency ſo placed, there 
being no body at home, I could not learn, 

55. Of publick, buildings whether Eccleſgaftical or Civil, the 
molt eminent in the County is certainly that of the Cathedral 
of Lichfeld, it challenging a due obſervance at a great diſtance 
by three ſuch lofty Spires, procul veluti ſalutantes advenas, as 
no Church in England can boaſt the like; and reverence near 
at hand, being finely adorned with Studds and carved work : 
ut juxta intuentibus (as Eraſmus ſays of the Church of Canter- 
bury) religionem incutiat ®. The tracery in the Stone-work of rhe 
Weſt-window, as well as the glafing, the gift of his preſent moſt 
Sacred Majeſty King JAMES the ſecond, is a cnrious piece 
of Art, and commands due attention : and ſo doth the [ma- 
gery at the Weſt end: of the Church, which falls little ſhort of that of 
tyells in the number, tho' the Szone not ſo good, In ſhort, 
the Architefure of this Church if taken all together, tho molt 


® Deſid. Erafim Rot. Colloq. de peregrinatione Religionis ergo. 


highly 
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highly commendable ; yet there 1s one thing in it, that ſeems 
not fo: artificial, it not being:placed due; Eaft, and Weſt, as o- 
ther Churches are, but declining no leſs than '27 degrees from 
the true points; as I caſually--found by my Compaſs. when 1 
was upon the battlements of the middle. Szeeple, to! take the 
manner of its bearing to other places in.order to my Mapp: the 
Eaſt eng declining fo much to. the North, and the Ieft end to 
the, South. Which as it ſhews how ignorant they were'in 
thoſe times, as to 'matter of accuracy,' even in the' meaneſt 

arts of Mathematics; {o it ſeems to inftra&t us 6n/the other 
hand at what time of the year the Church was faunded. 

56. For whether the Compa/s were firſt brought in uſe in 
this Weſtern part of the Warld, by Pazlts Venetus, who as ſome 
beleive learned the ſecrets of it in China, . and brought it into 
Europe An. 1260"; Or was firſt invented by John Goia a 'Ci- 
tizen of Ma{# in the Kingdom of Naples An; 1300*; yet 
both theſe being:long after the foundation of this Church, they 
could have no help from this [nfrument to guide them.in 
the 'placing it, So that it is very probable all the-dire&ion; 
they had in thaſe elder times, was fromthe Sun it felt ; which: 
rifing 'in the Summer more. or leſs ta. the NorrLward,, and in 
Winter proportionably to: the Southward, of the ' Equinodtiat. 
Eat; in all likelyhaod might occaſion' ſo many Churches not 
to reſpeft the due Eaft, and Ie? points, but to decline from 
them more or leſs, according to the early or late-/eafon of.rhe 
year, wherein they were founded, Which it granted:(® I cank 
not ſee why it ſhould not) this Church mult be begun either on 
the 27 of April, the Sun then poſlefling the 17 degree of'y; 
in its acceſs to the Summer Solſtice; 'or on the 30; of Fuly the 
Fun then beingin the 17 of @ in its receſs fromits; the Sunn 
the reſpe&ive degrees of both thoſe Signes being exadtly remoy- 
ed 27 degrees from the Equinodial Eaft, Northward. fly 

57. For which very reaſon. alſo the Church of :Alveton\ im; 
this County, which declines in like manner from the:true Ent 
32 degrees Northward, ſeems to have:been founded *icher on 
the 24. of May, the Sun being then in the 22 of v, in+its accels to: 
the Tropic of ©! or on-the 234. of Zuly, the Sun being then jn. 
the ro of RN, in_its receſs from it; the;Sun in the imentioned 
degrees of both. thoſe Signes, being: diſtant. from the”. Equator: 
(Northward) juſt 32. degrees," And ſo pice-verſa, may the foun-\ 
dations of the Churches that decline Southward, be computed ac- 
cording tothe diflance oftheir reſpeRtive receſſes, It 'ix be objected 


» Gul. Gilbert: de Mapntte Lib. 1. cap. £* Bidom. Thr Ev 
: | ZZ that 
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that. the foundation of the Church of. Lichfeld'is faithfully Re- 
corded, and that it agrees not-at all with the above mentioned 
Conje&ure ; the Cronicle of Lichfield expreſily: acquainting ns, 
that it was founded on the 2- of the Calends of Fanuary, An. 
700?. It muſt be anſwerd that the Church mention'&'in the 
Chronicle, is' not the Church now ſtanding, there having been 


two before this; one, built by Jormannzs the immediat prede- © 


cefſor of S', Ceadda An. 6661. and the ſecond by Hedda, Biſhop 
of Lichfield and LegeceSter, who tranſlated the body of S*. Ceadda 
into it, which is the Church that was founded: the- ſecond of 
the Calends'of January as above alleged : this* now ſtanding 
being built: by Roger de Clinton who was made Biſhop: of this 
See, An. 1128. temp. Hen. 1. Oui. Ecelefam Lichteldiz erexit 
tam-in fabrica, quam in honore*. which, as 1 gueſs by the tand- 
ing of it, he began about one of the times above ſpecitfyed. 

58. Now whether the declination of Churches from the Equi- 
nottial Eaft, ought to' be: eſteemed any diminution to them, or 
noe? depends wholy upon the reaſonableneſs of the aſual 
preference of that quarzer. of the World, in this reſpe&, before 
the reſt ; which remains:to be confidered. - In' the examina-' 
tion whereof I-find it plain, from the ancienteſt Records'of time 
whatever, that the Deity was ever thought to have a more. ſpe- 
cial preſence'in the Eaftern parts, as well amongſt heathens, as 
the Worſhippers. of the true God. - T) exmv xyoup (fays the great 
Philoſop er) cad ſan 3 I) 0} tow, © of x09 way, 1. @, that the firlt 
Mover Malt neceflarily be either in the Center, or Circumferente, 
mt myo x67). mw fcole 7 wor@- but motions are molt ra- 
pid near the firſt impreſſion, "Ex 4 mw ww. therefore the-Mo- 
ver mult be there*'. 'Now we all know by the motions of 'the 


Starrs, that the Heavens move ſwifteſt in the very Equator, - 


therefore the firſt Movers place muſt be in that Line. Nor did 
the Philoſopher think neither, that'he was preſent alike to all 
parts of that line, men ON: ximans, toy xg Tomy, but that all. mo- 


tion was more _—_—y accommodated to that part 3%. # «gp. 
[# 


. zouvras,. WRence the motion did begin*: which to ſuch as ima- 
gin'd the: Earth to be'a rotundum planum terminated by the Ho- 
rizontal Segment of the wifible Heavens, could not appear any 
other than the 'Eaftern-part, where the Sun aroſe. Upon which 
account \ Aben Ruſb'd or Averroes alfo bears us witneſs, gua/dam 


Leges adoraſsDeum werfus Orientem * ,-* And Porphyrius acquaints 
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us Otis uy mo. ardhoang. Six, that the: habitarions of thenuGods 
were in the Eoftern parts”. * Which: is the -reafon | given" by 
Cinnius Capito, as quoted «by Mr, .Gregory (who: it! feems ſpake 
like an Aftronomer looking, Southward)': why whe Jeft, 'or if aftern 
Omens, were-always eſteemd more profperous thanthe Sourh «, 

59. Alſo the Fews (God: having planted! Paraii/e; | Enftward 
in Eden, and the zree of /ifeinthe Eaft partibf thatiGayden;.as 
appears by the Cherubims; ; ind flaminp-fword; phacedinhere-ro 
keep the way of it) always ſhewed the greateſtazevereme tothis 
quarter of the World, and worlhiped:that way-$as\the Hebjews 
deliver Adam himfelt did, nor is their tradition: anreafonables 
for it cannot be imagined upon what: other«account! mi was) 
that , when he gave names to things by divine | inftiturtangohe 
ſhould call rhe Eaſt, Kedem,. which is: before'-the face ;{\ndthbe 
Weſt, Achor, 1. e; the back part ;. and . conſequently. the: North; 
Smol, that is the. left; and the Southy, Teman, or the right bang*:; 
Nor did God only: ſhew a. ' particular reguard*. to:\this» quarter; 
preſently after the Creation; but took. accafion all along;urafrer 
ages, in the times of the Prophets, to thew it: to+be the place 
of his more ſpecial preſence, Thus in.the Vifons'of ithe Zemple, 
we read, that the glory of the God of Iſrael came from the way of 
the Kaſt*, and .entred the Temple through the Eaftern gate; where 
fore this gate was ſhut up, that no man might enter by it, becauſe 
the Lord God. of Iſrael had entered in by it*, '| Nor indeedicoult 
it be otherwiſe; fince it ſeems. plain. enough (thar:the thtontof. 
God is placed in this part of the heavens; David in his exhor- 
tation to praiſe|God | for his. wondrous works, expreſilpbid- 
ding us, to Sing wnto him that rideth upon the heavens ofiheavens 
Eaftward®* , .as:the LX X rightly .read/'it, the ſame! word »Hedenr 
being nſed here as in Gen. 2 v. 8.-where God is faid to have! 
planted Paradije in Eden, Eaſtward, not.[ which was 'of 'oldvas: 
tis render'd\ in our common. Engliſh: Bible, which woutd thave 
been very incongraous. To which add that when Lucifer exalt- 
ed himſelf above the ftarrs of heaven, \he ſaid. in his heats;!He! 
would ſit.in the ſides of the North « that is fays:Magius:in the 
' left fide of the North or Eaſtern part of heayveny where-the 
throne of God is thought to: be ©.. 91-267 

60, Upon which ; account not only Adamzibur':the:: whole 
world -befide, gill about Abrahams time,. for. the. ſpace of $328: 
years, . worſhiped; roward: the Eoft, as 'the learned M* Gregory 
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tells us from the teſtimony of Rabbi Maimon, the great $', E- 
phrem and others, in the Arabic Catena: which original prin. 
cipal, and (as it ought to haye been) eveclaſting Ceremony, by 
an error of the Perftan and Caldean Worſhippers degenerating 
into an /dolatry of the Sun; Abraham (faith the ſame Rabbi 
Mainion) by the initin& of God, appointed out the Weſt for the 
Hebrew worſhip after*: and that cherefore the Temple and Ta- 
bernacle were placed that way, and that all their ſacrifices were 
offerd up Weſtward; as all the ordinary ſervices and devotions 
of the Temple were in Aarons time*, except that ſolemn An- 
niverfary of Lev. 16. v. 34. in performance whereof, he plac- 
ed himſelf notwithſtanding, as the fame Rabbins fay, on the 
wrong or backſide of the Ark, and ſprinkled (as he was com: 
manded) the blood of the Bullock and Goat upon the mercy ſeat 
Eaſtward, 10 make an attonement for the fins of himſelf and 
peoplex : whereby he prefigured him, who by his owne blood en- 
tered in once into the holy place, and obtained eternal redemption *, 
' whoſe:name God the Father was pleaſed to admit ſhould be 
called the Eaf *: ſo peculiarly appropriated was this part of 
the world to the divine preſence, 

61. Nay God vouchſated himſelf to call his beloved Son by 
that. Name. Adducam Ego (fays he by the Prophet Zacharie) 
Servum meum Orientem. Behold I will bring forth my Servant 
the Ealt, as it ſhould be'render'd*. Again ſays the ſame Pro- 
phet, Ecce Vir, behold the man whoſe name is mas Tſemach, that 
is, the Eaft': which I am not ignorant M* Poole and other 
learned men, render Germen, a branch, and ſo our Engliſb 
verfion now in uſe®: but as Scaliger and M* Gregory both well 
obſerve, not ſo rightly, the Prophecie being ro be read, as tran. 
lated by the LXX. 1g arrp aralenr brouea ey. behold the Man 
whoſe name is the Eaſt. Which being the very «alex that is re- 
ferred to by S'.. Luke, where he ſays that our Saviour is aza- 
Joan & Yvus®, it cannot well be rendered Germen, it immediat- 
ly tollowing,*z0 give light to them that fit in' darkneſs*, And 
thus as it is rw that God vouchſafed our Saviour ſhould 


be: called by the name of the Eaff, ſo it ſeems as evident, 


that this was the place from whence he was to come : and 
therefore 'fays' Baruch w8Calor @s aralongs Treguonabu, 4 Us mh w- 
pegoute, &rc. Look about thee O Jeruſalem toward the Eaft, and 
behold the. joy that cometh unto thee from God r; RiCai\er mas are 

* Mr, Gregory's Obſervations wpow ſome paſſages of Scripmre. Chap. 18. * Tbidem- 
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loxes, 1, E, lays Severus and Olympiodorus, as quoted by 'M'. 
Gregory 'De3's T T1 Stygyoowns navy, Þ xuCuoy Has Inovy Xecr*, toward 
our Lord Zeſus Chriſt the Sun of righteouſneſs, who was to come 
down from heaveg and be made Man. Whois alſo the righ- 
teous man the Prophet //aiah prophetically 1ays, God raiſed, 
that 18, would raiſe, from the Ealt to rule over Kings'; and was 
tro be the ravenors bird, God ſaid he would call from the Eaſt; 
to execute his counſell upon the unrighteons ©, yet ſhould riſe 
with healing in his wings unto ſuch as feared bis Name *; and the 
righteous Eaſt of Feremiah, that God promiſed be would raiſe un- 
to David, to reigne, and execute judgment 'and juſtice in the 
Earth ®. 

62. Nor is it leſs remarkable, that at the-time of his birth, 
his arr appeared in the Eaſt», and brought the Wiſe Men 
thence too*; neither mult it be omitted that the Angels ſent 
from God with the GoFpel of this Nativity, came alſo from 
the Eaft, as M*'. Gregory informes us, from the Nubian. Geo- 
grapher ”; it is obſervable likewiſe that he was born inthe 
Eaſtern parts of the world ; and as our Country-man Venerable 
Bede acquaints us out of Adamannus, in quodam naturali ſe- 
miantro in Orientali angulo Civitatis Betheleem; /in a kind of 
natural Cave in the Faftern part of Bethlehem *:; Alſo at the 
time of his death as Durandus teſtifies, Dominus crucifixus ad 
Orientem reFþiciebat, he was crucifyed with 'his face toward 
the Eaft*; and after his death at his reſurreFion according to 
the moſt ancient traditions of the Church, he aſcended again 
from whence he came, into the eaffern part of heaven, araag#- 
Canb@- aeys wamgs wrepipr faith Damaſcen, when he was re- 
ceived into heaven he was carryed up Eaftward*; with whom 
agrees Origen, in Celum poſt reſurrefionem ad Orientem aſcen- 
dit, that at his refurre&ion he aſcended into heaven toward 
the Faſt. As he was ſeen after by Fohn the Divine, having 
the Seal of the living God; the Angel that aſcended: from the 
Eaſt (or rifing of the Sun) being pronounced - by ſome of the 
beſt of the ancients, to be Chrift himſelf*. Under which name 
it was, as Tacitzs informs ys (tho' alrogether unacquainted 
with the meaning of the thing) that, not many years after his re- 
ſurrefion, he triumphed over the Fews in the deſtrution of Fe- 
ruſalem; expreſsly ſaying that many were perfwaded antiquis Sa 
cerdotum literis contineri, that it was found at that time a- 

4 Mr. Gre 0. ſupra ci 8 (7 »V. 2. © . 46.- v. I. © Ma- 
lachi 4- - OY exzayr _ Ko cop Fe : V. _ Fs ng To 
v.,l, Y Mr. Gregory's Obſervations, loco ſupra citate. * Bede Presbyteri Eccleſiaft , Hiſf- 
Lib. 5. cap. 17. * Gul, Durandi Rational. Divin. Officior. Lib. 5. cap. %. * Foan 
Damaſceni Orthodoxs fidei Lib. 4. cap. 13. * Revelat. 7, v. 2: . 
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mongſt the ancient Records kept by their Prieſts, eo ip/o tempore 
ut invaleſceret Oriens, that about that time the Eaſt ſhould pre- 
vall<, | 

63. And, if he aſcended toward the Eaſtern part of heaven, 
we need not much doubt but he will return the ſame way, at 
his ſecond coming: which is not only made good faith Paulus 
de Palacio (as quoted by M*. Gregory) by the common conſent 
of all Chriſtians, Credentium quod in Oriente humanitas Chrilti 
ſedeat, ab eo ergo loco weniet ubi nunc eft, beleiving that our Sa- 
viour as to his human nature fitteth in the Eaft, and that thence 
therefore he ſhall come *, and more particularly by Damaſcen, 
who not only aſſerts that he aſcended Eaftward, % #ms av % 
"Amana ADEgTERUne, % Y TW tAwar?), oy Tegmy 6 KkaomTo away mop; vey 
4s + vexvy, but that the Apo/les allo pray'd to him the ſame way, 
and that he ſhould return.in like manner, as they had ſeen bim - 
goe into heaven*; but ſeems moſt amply confirmed by the 
Scriptures themſelves, he himſelf having ſaid, zhat as the Ligh- 
zening cometh out of the Ealt, and ſhineth in the Weſt, ſo ſhould 
his coming be *; and the Galathians being :admoniſh'r, zhat he 
ſhould come inlike manner, as they had ſeen him goe into heavens : 
which: zexts compared together, prove as well that he aſcen- 
ded, as:;that he ſhall come again Eaſtward: from the place 
where the: thrones of the living God: and the Lamb are; from 
the heavenly Paradiſe or place of abode of the Soules of juſt 
men .made perfe&; which as [renexs tells us, he received. it, 
ab: Apoftolorum diſcipulis, was in the Eaſtern part of the third 
heaven, whither S,. Paul was catch't up, and heard unfpeakable 
things... .' Which glorious place the {choliaſt Plezho molt aptly 
calls? <upipsi '*. Jus xe, the all enlightened receſs of Souls ; 
and Pſellus yet more agreeably, a2 7 mmex jew mw Fro! Iud- 
wear, @ Choir of divine powers encircleing the Father *; where he 
ſeems 'to relide in a more ſpecial manner, together with the 
Son, from whence he ſhall _ come to. judg both the quick. and the 
dead; tor tho' it be true that God 1s in all places, and in- ſome 
reſpeas in all places alike; yet it is certain he is otherwiſe 
in heaven, than hell: znd fo in all likelyhood, in one part. of 
heaven, than another; and tho' it be ſaid of the hour of the 
day of Judgment no man knoweth ', yer it is notſo ofthe place 
from whence he ſhall come to it. 
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'641- All which being confidered, the Chriftans'as well | a; 
Jews, ſeem to have had''very'good reaſon to make their addref- 
ſes that way, they werefo well aſſured the divide Majefy had 
his cheif abode: as indeed they were [appointed to''doe by the 
Apoftolical Conſlitutions, x, ers Tyr ouvpdras Enayms" Zavagurns,) 394 
ir | aralongs xgminonFres, meow Zartns 1 Or 19 CyCnbn "Ht Yegrks 7 
ven 19m” wares; Then rifing up unanimouſly, and turning 
coward: the Eaft, te® chem pray unto':God which fitterh upon 
the heaven of heavens in the” Eaſtern part® : whence it is plai 
that the more ſpecial preſence of the Deity, that was anciently 
beleived to be in that part 'of the world, was the'true Original 
of this Chriftian cuſtom ; notwithſtanding whar/is! alleged by Dii- 
 randus; that Pope Vigilius \nſticated (this praftiſe; to diſtinguiſh 
the Chriftans, from other Seas ; the Mabometans:worſhipingro- 
ward: the South, and the Fews' rowardithe Wef*.'/ Nor did the 
Chriftans. only pray toward'the Eaft; bur upon» this" account 
alſo built rheir: Churches, and; placed: their Alrars,\(ſuirableto 
this 7 purpoſe - 'which _Belerhius thought of ſo: great concern, 
thar he jadgd it abſolutely neceſſary, g10mnino guoque! neceſſe- 
rium oft ut edificaretur uerſus Orientem,"i hoc eſt, verſus ſolis os 
tum. AquinoGtialem, nec vero contra &ftivale ſolſtirium, ut nort- 
nulli x volunt &' faciunt, 1. e.'thar it was altogether necefli 

that'a Church ſhould be built ro the Egquinodtial Eft; and: not 
toward 'the Summer Solſtice, as: ſome ſay;and doe»! And thus 
we find Patiens Biſhop of Lyons, as Sidonius acquaints us, built 
his new Church. BING oe 


Rides celſa nitet,. nec (in faaiftrumg......., 
Aut dextrum trabitur, ſed arce Frontis. , - 
Ortum. profpicit . Aquinogtialeme.,,, 


65. Which having been the 'praftiſe of the ancient Church, 
and, by how much no queſtion the more accuratly done, by ſo 
much. always eſteemed the better, I cannot but allow, that this 

reat, declination of the Church of Licelffrom the Equndi 
Ef (eſpecially if, examined by the ancient rule) muſt be ſome 
blemiſh co it : unleſs it may be thought, thar its þ's s founder 
Roger de Clinton, upon reading the 14 and 13 ol, /azab, with 
Hieronymus Magiuss , did rightly expounid the ſides of 7he North 
not to be due Eft, bur ſome diſtance” from it Northward, and 
that the 2hrone of God might be placed there, and for this cauſe 
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fet his Church induſtriouſly fo, However it were, I am\ſure 
his' Succeflor Wolter Langton, who: founded our Lady's: C happel 
the Choir, 150-years after, thought it. ill placed, having 
reftityed the miſtake of his predeceſſor, and built it pointing 
more Eaftward, whenee it is that the walls of the Chappel 
ſtand quite bevil to thoſe of the Church, as may eafily be per- 
ceived even by an incurious Eye: The Church notwithſtand- 
ing deſerves its due praife, and thoald Imve been here repre- 
ſented in Sculpture, but that it has been done already in two 
other Hiſtories, once by D'. Fuller at the charge of M*. '4ſh- 
mole *, and :again by S', Witliam Dugdale in his Monafticon Angl', 
Wherefore 1 have choſe rather to-give the profpett of it; toge- 
ther with that of the loyal City of Lichfeld, - which the- Reader 
may here view, 7ab. 30- | \ Yo, 
66. To' which let'/me add in mitigation; of the difſhonour 
of this. Churches declination from the Equinodial Ea; that 
the Ancients. did not think that praying that \way, much leſs ſer- 
ring) their Churches or' Altars, Eaftward (tho they uſually did 
both )- ſo: eftential to their devotion, but thatupon valuable con- 
fiderations; + one, or\ both might be alter'd::: for wegfind that 
Pope. Leo: the firſt of chat name, to- diſtinguiſh ithe Chri/ttans, 
from the Manichees who adored the Sun, .torbid them-towor- 
ſhip toward'the E2ft, reproving all ſuch, qui: priv/quam ad Boftli. 
cam beati Petri', perweniont , ſuperatis gradibus . quibus \od: ſug- 
geſtum  ar@.\ſuperioris aſcenditur,- conuerſo corpore ad naſcentem 
Solem ſe convertant, W curvatis cervicibus in honorem” Fplendidi 
Orbis inclinent, which he ſpares not to call mm paganita. 
tis, & damnandam peroerſitatem;” that upon* the ſtepps before 
they came to S', Peters Church turned themſelves about to the 
riſing Sun, and bowed their necks in honenr-of it, which he 
pores not to call; che Spirit of Fagani/me, and a moſt damna- 
e perverſneſs ! . 4. 
_. 67. Which prohibjtion, continued till after 1300, above 
eight hundred years, ahour which time Cardinal Srephaneſco 
Nephew 'to Boniface 8. (as Caſaliug notes) hired Giotta the fa- 
mous painter to make that S, $9075 hyp which was affer re- 
moved. into che Palace by Urban 8, ot Moſaic work, and to 
ſer _ic'in, ſuch a place, 'as when they worſhip't toward the Zg/ 
their adoration might be rowards it», Since .,Which time the 
Church ſeems, to have, been more indifferenc, both, in Wrote 


* Dr. Fullers Church Hp of Britan, Lib. 4. $S. 2. Cent. 15. » D. Gulighni. 
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- ing their worſhip toward the Egquinodial Faſt, and in ſetting 

their Churches or altars that way, ſome of them _ being placed 
ſo as to point toward Feruſalem (in honour of our Saviour's 
having ſuffered there) and upon that account (here in our Nor- 
thern part of the world) not ſet parallel to the Equator, bit 
declining from it Southward, as (if I miſtake not) the Metro- 
political Church of Canterbury does. Others not placed to- 
ward the Faſt at all, as Paulinus teſtifies : Proſpetus vero 
Baſilicz, non' ut uſttatior mos eſt ad Orientem ſpear. i, e. that 
the Church he there ſpeaks of did not, as uſually, point to the 
Eaft». Others again being ſet direfly We, and having their 
Altars placed there, as I am told. both S* Clements and S* Maj- 
tins, the two oldeſt Churches in Rome, and Sr Peters it ſelf, the 
ſeat of the Papacy, all of them doe. Nor ſeem 'our Chappells 
Royal at Weſtminſter, at all to reguard the Equinoial Eaft : ſo 
that, whatever it might be formerly, the declination of a Church 
from that point, ſeems no diſhonour noy. . 

68. The body of the Church of Pateſbull lately rebuilt at the 
ſole charge of its munificent Patron the right Worſhipfull S' Ri- 
chard Afiley K* and Baron, whoſe exemplary Piety ſhould have 
been commemorated above Chap. 8. is a good piece of Stone- 
work.; and for other parts of Ecclefiaſtical buildings, the tower 
of the Church of Dilhorn (anciently Dulvern* ) is ſomewhat re- 
markable, it being built eight ſquare; and fo is the tower of 
the Collegrat Church of S* Marys in Stafford, which was once a- 
dorn'd with a lofty Spire thoughe to be one of the higheſt in Eng- 
land, which being blown down at twice (part I ſuppoſe at one 
time, and part at another) An. 1593, beat down the Church 
likewiſe on every fide, which yet was repair'd again at great 
charge An. 1594”. as appears by the date engraven in a ſtone, 
on the N. W. fide of the battlements of the ſteeple, juſt ur- 
der the ſpout. But the moſt unuſual piece of Stone-work, and 
the moſt extraordinary of any piece-of Eccleſiaflical building, 
that I have any where met with, is the Stair-caſe in the S; W. 
corner of the ou? of the Collegiat Church of Tamworth ; being 
made of a double Cochlea within the ſame Cylinder, both winding 
about the ſame pillar or Newel, over one another, ſothat thefloor 
of one is the roof to the other, having two. entrances, :one with- 
in the Church, the other in the Church-yard, and two' exits at 
the top; by which two Men may aſcend or deſcent together, 
and never ſee one another all the way; or one. thay ! aſcend 


” S", Paulini Epiſc. Nolan, Epiſtolar. Lib. 2. Ep. 4. * Ex muniment Fs Copwoodi Hol- 
lin* Gent, Y Ex ipjis Antogr,  penes Majorem & Burgeaſ. de Stafford. 
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and another deſcend at the ſame time, and never meet. 

69. For the better underſtanding of which curious piece of 
ArchiteFure , the courteous Reader may be pleaſed to conſult 
Tab. 32. Fig. 4- where the laid double Cochlea is repreſented 
in a diagramm, divelted of the exterior Cylindrical wall within 
which it is built, as contrived and given me by the Reverend 
M* Langley Miniſter of the place : wherein a9. ſhew the ſmall 
pillar or Newel, about which both the Cochlee wind ; b, the en- 
trance within the Church; c, that in the Church-yard; d1 at 
che bottom; and To u at the top, the widneſs of the cylinder 
within the walls, which is 6 foot; ſo that the widneſs of each 
Cochlea from the newel to the out walls, is 3 foot or a yard. 
Now if a Perſon enter within the Church at b, he aſcends firſt 
(winding about the -pillar or newel, aa) to d; thence (which 
muſt be conceived on the backfide this plane where the 
prick't lines are) ro e; thence to f; thence tog; thence to þ; 
thence to 7; thenceto k; thence to 1; thence to m; and thence 
out at 7, at the top. Another perſon entring at c, winding 
abont in like manner the ſame Newel, firſt to the figure 1 ; thence 
to 2; thence to3; thence to 4, &c. coming out at Io at the 
rop; the Cochlea's being foores and roofes to each other inter- 
changeably all the way up - the oor 1. 2 beingthe roof to b 4; 
and the floor e f to the roof 1.2; and ſo 3.4to ef; and gphto 
3-4; & fic wiciſim tothe trop. The uſe whereof I gueſs might 
be, that the Decan, Copiate, or NexesJuMey, that took the care of 
ringing the bells and burying the dead, the & wm owpars abun 
m5 Ti xoyuwppar, as Epiphanius calles them *, in Engliſh the Sex- 
tons ; and the Diaconi or Sacriſte, the Deacons or Sacrifts, that 
made the reſponſes, and took care of the Ve/iments and Utenſils 
of the Church; might doe their duties apart ; each having by 
this means the power of the feeple, without diſturbing the 0- 
ther... Orelſe that the Clock-keeper might execute his office, with- 
out troubling either of them- Which conveniencies "tis poſſible 
might be the occafion of building this fair-cafe thus. 

70. Nor could I perceive any incomveniency it it, but that the 
ftaires were ſomewhat deeper, and the aſcent-lomewhat more ſleep, 
than ordinary, as indeed the nature of the thing requires : he 
it being neceffary that the foors and roofs ſhould be diſtant at 
leſt a-mans height, one muſt needs aſcend in a fingle revolu- 
tion: of-the Cochlea or ſpiral, as much as between d and F, i. e. 
twice the height of a man; whereas had there been bur a ſingle 
pair of /ftairs, the aſcent need nor have been bur from d to 2, a 
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ſingle mans height, and ſo in each revolution. Whence tis 
ealy to conclude that tho' there may be made as many of 
theſe helical ſtairs, winding round the ſame Newel, as the Ar- 
chiteF pleaſes ; yet more than theſe, by tcaſon of the necel- 
ſary fleepneſs that muſt follow, would ſcarce be tolerable. Nay 
| have nor yet heard of another Example of ſuch a double Co- 
chlea, built within the ſame Cylinder, any where in England; 
perhaps beyond Seas, there may be others of the kind, there 
being a Model of much ſuch a ftair-caſe as this, in the Repoſero- 
ry of the Royal Society of London, the entrances whereof are 
oppoſite to w- other, and the Cochlee making a paralel a- 
ſcent within the ſame Cylinder, agreeing with ours in all things 
but the Newel, which in this is hollow and built with lorig «- 
pertures, to convey light from candles placed at the bottom, 
and in the fides of the Newel, into both Caſes* : whereas ours 
at Tamworth, 1s enlightened from without, by apertures made in 
the Cylindrical caſe. Yet I am told this Model was ſent hither 
from Hamborough as a new Invention, and ſo not unlikely it 
might be to them, this not being the firſt time, that the ſame 
thing has been reinvented : I am ſure it cannot be very new 
with us, for tho' I find not certainly how old this Church is, 
yet it being made Collegiat by one of the Marmons Lords oh 
the Caſtle heres, the laſt whereof dyed remp. Edw. 1+, it muſt 
be ſo old ar leſt. | 

71, Which I think is all I met with worthy of remarke re- 
lating to Churches, but that the Church-yard of S Michaels in 
the City of Lichfield, is the largeſt of the kind: that ever I ſaw, 
it containing within its limits as near as I could gueſs at leſt 
6or 7 Acres of good 'paſture ground. And that in the Church of 
Wolverhampton are ſeven bells rung together in peal, which how 
imwufical it muſt needs be, the Reader may eafily judg: for 
whether he conſiders them) as the firſt ſeven, or the laſt of Kight; 
the found they make can never be gratefull : for if the former, 
they muſt needs end in a flat third; or if the latter ( which it 
| miſtake not they ſeem to be) they muſt then begin with four 
whole notes together ; either of which is. very inharmonious: 
beſide that their number excludes them, fromever being brought; 
either into common or treble-time, which alſo muſt needs be una» 
greeable. And as for civil publick, buildings, the moſt beautifull 
that I know of any where in the County, is the Town-ball of 
Stafford built all of Squared Stone, the whole being ſupported 
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with a curious Portico of archwork, which gives not only ſhel. 
ter from the Rain and Sun at the Afſizes, Seſſions, and Markez 
days ; but to the 7owns people at all times: the front where. 
of is here deſervedly offered to the Readers view Tab. 31, 
72: But the molt notorious piece of work of a civil publick 
building, in this County, or any where (ol the kind) perhaps in 
England, is the great bridg at Burton upon Trent, built in the 
time of Bernard Abbot of Burton (as M* Erdeſwick proves at 
large «, who dyed in Ar. 1175: the 21, of Hen, 2+) all of 
ſquared free-ſtone, ſtrong and lofty, and containing in length as 
I found it by meaſure, near about 515 yards as the Cart goes, 
1. E. 2 quarter of a mile and better than of a furlong more, 
the River Trent, over which it ſtands, dividing it ſelf there into 
three Channels, as may be ſeen in the Map, and pafling under 
it through 34 arches whereof 33 had water running under 
them when ] were there: that betwixt Shuzborow and preat- 
Heywood not being near ſo long though it have more arches, 
theſe ( it being but a hor/e-bridg ) being bur ſmall in compariſon, 
Which tho' 'tis likely may be longer than any bridg in England, 
yet is very inconſfiderable if put in competition with the bridg 
of lone built by the Emperour Adrianover the Danube deſcrib- 
&d by Dion, which was near 7 furlongs or j of a mile in length; 
and yet more inconfiderable ſtill it compared with that of wood 
at Murſa or Eſc, built partly over the Drave, and partly over 
the Fenns , which as D* Brown tells us,'is at leaſt five miles 
long*, EY 
- Nor is this all.yet belonging to /tones : for the Ores of 
Metalls being generally ſuch, the Arts relating to them, at leſt 
after they are refined, alſo belong to this place, thoſe only of 
ſmelting and refining them, having been: treated of already in 
the Chapter of Stones: and theſe will cheifly reguard the mak- 
ing up of ſome of the Mezalls into wares, in order to their re- 
tail. Amongſt whith-1 ſhall firſt conſider the Arts, cither un+ 


uſual or curious, : that ſome ' way. reſpeft the working of Jron; - 


which for: ſome of their fineſt work, they commonly harden in 
order to'their receiving a better pohſh, according as the ſubje& 
matter ih hand requires : and this they performed anciently with 
the :hooves, and horns of Cattk, Sand, and Salt, whereot Sea- 
Salt, (or Bay-Salt ) has been always preterr'd, which they for- 


merly uſed to put into a Cofkn made of Clay, fitted to the fron 


incended to be hardened, and fo committed to the fire, But 


4 Mt Samy. Erdefwith's view of Stoffordſh.. in Burton, * D. Gulielwi Dugdali Mo- 
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Chap. IX: Of STAFFORD-SHIRE 474 
'of late they have uſed divers other materials for this purpoſe, 
and after a different manner; i being done at Wolver hampton, 
with burnt Koofs, and hornes, fountain and bay-ſalt, ſublimat, 
Urin, old burnt leather, and Tartar, all mix't together, and re- 
duced into pouder, in which rolling theit ron firft made red 


hot, it will ſtick to it, and is thus returned into the fire again 


to receive its hardening, which it does not quite through the 
whole body of the ron, but only on the ontfide for about the 
thickneſs of a ſhilling at moſt, which 1s highly ſufficient to re- 

ceive a poliſh, X 
74. But out of theſe, and ſome few other materials, they 
have obſerved that two forts of hardening ariſe, viz. tough-harden- 
ing, and brittle-hardening ; the former whereof they perform 
with old-ſhoos burnt, Urin, and Wood-ſoot, with which when 
any Iron is hardened it will not ſcale in the leſt; and the lat- 
ter, with old ſboos, tupps horns, bay-ſalt, and Argal or Tartar ; 
which harden Iron to the height, and give the brighteſt poliſh, 
tho' they render it brittle; but I was told by others that the 
tougheſt-hardening was made, by the juice of nettles, Mans nrin, 
and Linſeed-oyle ; and the higheſt, by quenching red hort'Tron in 
the juice of Mouſeare ; which procefles are underſtood by moſt 
Smiths in the County: and ſo they were moſt of them anciently, 
as may plainly be ſeen in Baptiſia Porta, de re #4905 s, Yet 
the matter of fa in thele operations being not known to fo ma- 
' By, but the reaſon of it is unknown to more: it remains that 
I render- ſome Philoſophical account - of it, which T conje&are 
may be this: viz. that all theſe being Alkali's, doe kill and de- 
ſtroy the acid-Vitriolic ſalt of the ſron that kept its pores open, 
and ſo condenſing its parts, makes it more 'compatt. IF it be 
obje&ed that fountain and bay-ſalt, ſublimate, &e. are themſelves 
acids, and thereſore unlikely ro deſtroy the Vitriol of Mars in 
the pores of the Iron: it muſt be aſwered, that'tho' the afore- 
mentioned Salts are indeed acids, and are always fo reckon'd, 
if confidered fimply; yet if compared with Vitriol may be e- 
ſteemed alkali's, the points of rheſe being ' wich groffer then 
thoſe of Vitriol, and ſo conſequently will break and deſtroy them; 
as we (ce they doe in divers Chymicat\ preparations, ſuchias' the 
white precipitate, and the precipitation of Lead diffolved in'Vine- 
gar, &c. wherein the common-ſalt acting the part of an alkali, 
deſtroys the Chry/talls of Niter and Vinegar, which before' had 
_ diflolved the Mercury and Saturn, iorder totheſe 3s png) 
75. Befide the aforeſaid hardenings, which ate only-ſuperfi- 
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cial z at the Tile-houſe at Bromley in the pariſh of Kings-Swinford, 
one John Heydon hardens whole barrs of [ron quite through, 1. e; 
makes them into Steel, which he does not out of Engliſh, but Spa- 
niſh or Swediſh barrs, here called bullez-lron; the manner thus; 
He has a round Over built of brick, not unlike thoſe uſed by Ba- 
kers at the top, having a grate in the botrom near the middle, 
about a foot and ; or 2 foot wide, where he lays the coal; on 
each fide whereof, and at the end beyond it, he lays his Iron 
incloſed in Coffins made of Amblecot-clay to keep it from melt- 
ing ; the Cofins being proportioned to the barrs of Tron, which 
are broken into /engths, of between 3 and 4, or 4 and «5 foot 
long ; the longeſt being placed at the end of the Oven, and the 
ſhorteſt on each fide ; each Coffin containing about half a Tun of 
fron. When the fire is put toit, itis conſtantly tended day and 
night till the operation is performed, which according to the 
goodneſs or badneſs of the coal is done in a longer or ſhorter 
time, ſometimes in 3 days and 3 nights, other times in 4, and 
ſometimes not under a weeks time, the critical-minute in which 
the operation is finifht being the great ſecret of the Art of mak- 
ing /ron into fleet, Which when done, they cut it into narrower 
barrs about half an inch over, & then break ir into ſhort pieces of 
an inch, or two inches long, calld Gadds, whereby the buyers 
may ſee whether it be good or bad (for there may be both in 
the ſame barr) otherwiſe they care not to buy it. 

76. And this is the Method they proceed in here to make /teel, 
which ſeems ſomewhat agreeable to the praQtiſe in Ariftotles 
time, it being then performed by frequent ignition *, asit is now 
by a Jong one ; whereby the Vitriolic-Salt of the fron being thus 
ſtrongly preſs't by the Violence of the fire for ſo long a time, is 
forced ont of the pores of it, wherein it was lodg'd ; and riſes in 
wapours as in the diſtillation of the acid ſpirit of /itriol, and flyes 
quite away, leaving the [ron wholy void of all Salt to the center, 
and diminiſhing its bulk, in proportion tothe parts that are thus 
carryed off, Whereas in k ih former operations, the Vitriol of 
Mars was only ſuperticially deſtroyed, either by the ſuperinduc- 
tion of an oppoſet-Salt, or dipping it red bot (whilſt the parts are 
open) in ſome. peculiar juices, which alſo ſuperficially difolve 
the Salts, and fo.take them away, as common-water it ſelf will 
likewiſe doe, tho' perhaps not ſo well as ſome of the juices there 
mention'd'; thoſe args certainly the beſt, that are higheſt im- 
pregnated withſome alcalizate Sa[t: as I have reaſon to ſuſpe& 
the waters of Bilbao and ZTaracona in Spain, Sulmo and Como in 
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Italy, are; which places tho' they yeild no /ron-Ores of their own, 
yet have always been eſteemed (upon account- of their waters) 
famous for this Metall: . Which additions of ſo many, various 
materials beſide heating the [ron for ſuperficial hardening, makes 
me ſuſpe& that there muſt be ſome other applications for. the 
central hardening or making of /teel, befide what Zohn Heydon 
was willing to impart, it being evident that heating of [ron on- 
ly, and lerting it coole in the fire, does rather ſoften then har- 
den-it, as we plainly ſee in the annealing of yer, and other 
Irons; which often heated, and ſuffered to coole in the fire as 
it goes our of it ſelf (provided it be not hammer'd) will there- 
by be much ſoftened *. 

77. For which knack of ſoftening, they have alſo frequent 
occaſion, in order to their ron —_ as well as for hardening; 
which they doe too with oyl, wax, ſuet, butter, Aſa-fetida, ſud- 
phur, and indeed with any fat unduows body ; ir ſeeming to 
amount almoſt to an Aphoriſme, in re ferraria, durum pinguibus 
remolleſcere: the Iron being daubed over with any of theſe, and 
then heated red hot, and ſufterd after to coole inthe fire by de- 
grees, as it goes out of it ſelf. Thus I find in the Fourna/ of 
the Philoſophical Society of the Univerſity of Oxford, that an in- 
genious Smith of that City uſually ſoftens his ron, firſt heating 
it moderatly, then daubing it all over, with -79/low, and after 
heating it red hot, and letting it coole, in the fre as-it gra- 
dually goes out * . The fron thus prepared, is uſed both by the 
White and . Black-Smiths of this County, according as the condi- 
tion of their wares require ; it being torged by the former, into 
Sithes , Reaping-hooks, Axes , Hatchets , Bills, &c. (for each 
whereof they give their [ron a different, beat and temper) which 
being ground at the blade-mills to a bright edg (whereof there 
is one at Himley, another near Swindon, and others on all. the 
little-waters thereabout) they have given this ſort of Artiſans 
that make them, the name of #hite-Smiths, And by the latter, 
it is. wrought into; plow, cart, and fire irons, into horſe-locks and 
ſboes, bolts, and hinges for doors, barrs for windows, ſquares for 
trunks and coffins, flaff-heads, buckles, and nailes; for making the 
laſt of which there are ſo prodigious numbers here, that in the 
pariſh of Sedgley alone, there are thought to be no leſs than 2000 
of the trade, reckoning boys as well as men, 

78. But the greateſt excellency of the Black-Smiths profeſlion, 
that I could hear of in this County, lyes in their making locks for 
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doores, wherein the Artiſans of Wolverhampton ſeem to be: pre- 
tetr'd to all others, where they make them in Sutes, fix, eight; 
or more'in a ſute, according as the Chapman beſpeaks them ; 
whereof the Keys ſhall neither of them open each others lock, 
yet one Maſter-key ſhall open them all: ſo that theſe /ocks being 
ſerapon the doores'of a houſe, and the inferior Keys kept: by di- 
ſtin&- ſervants, tho neither- of them can.'come! at each others 
charge; yet-the Maſter can'come at them all. Befide- the Mafter 
turning his key in any of the Servants locks but once extraofdi- 
nary, the Servants themſelves cannot come at their charge; neither 
ſhall the Servant ſpoil his key or the lock in endeavouring 
it ; for his, after the Ma/ter-key has given the locka ſecond turn, 
will only run round in it backward and forward, without either 
ſtopping at, or' prejudiceing it any thing. Nay ſo curious are 
they 'in' Lockw#rk (indeed beyond all preference) that they can: 
confrivea-Lock,” ſo'that the Mafter or Miſtris of a family fending 
a Servant into their Cloſets, either with the Mafter Key, or (if they 
permir-an infefriour-HKey) with their own, can certainly tell by 
the Lick how' many times that Servant has been in, at any di- 
Ranee of time; 'or-how many times the Lock has been ſhot for 
4 whole year together :* ſome of them being made to ſhew it 300, 
500,/0r 1000" times3 nay one of the cheif Workman of the 
Zown told me (might he have Workmans wages) he could make 
one ſhould ſhew it'ro- 16000 times. Farther yer, I was told 
ofa very fine- Lock, made in this Town, ſold for 20 pounds, that 
had a fer of Chimes in it, that would goe at any hour the Ow- 
ner ſhould- think fir. And theſe 'Locks they make either with 
brafs 6r -iron boxes ſo curiouſly poliſh't, and the keys ſo finely 
wrought, that 'tis- not reaſonable to think they were ever exceed- 
ed; "unleſs by Tubal-Cain the inſpired Artificer in Braſs and 
Iron © IQ | 

129}\Nor are they leſs curious in their [ron works as theTown 
. of Walfall,\whih cheifly relate to ſomewhat of Horſemanſhip, 
ſuch 4s Spurrs, Bridles, Sturrups, &ec. in the rwo'former where- 
of they: are.1d very nice, that neither ofthemare perfefted with- 
but the-joynt- concurence of ſeyeral Artiſans : as in the making 
of a 'Spurr, there is firftthe Head or Spurr-maker that makes the 
body of the Spurr, which he makes either plain, ' joynted, broad, 
narrow , wyer, &c, and* theſe with' ſwan-necks }, | feather-necks , 
rough-necks ; or long, ſhort, or middle-necks; and all theſe. again 
either-white. -Janguine;- or #nl{ajd with ſome Metall. Secondly 
che Hook or Button-maker. Thirdly the Spurr-Buckle maker, who 
makes the buckſe, the chape, tongue, and roll, "And laſtly the 
T4 mw Dog 
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Rowell maker, who makesthe5, 6, y, 8,0r 10 pointed rowells, 
of iron or ſteel, which he cuts in a mould at one ſtroke, mak: 
ing a great many of them in a little time, and then f#les them, 
They make alſo grear variety of bridles, both Snaffles and Bitts: 
ſuch as the wheel and joynted Snaffle, the neck-Snaffie, wreath- 
Snaffle, prick-Snaffle, &c. to the ends or ſides whereof belong theſe 
faſhions , viz. the Rippon , acorn , n, trumpet, bobbing, and 
knob'd end, They make likewiſe Colr-ſnaffles and -trenches, Cab- 
binſons and Muſrolls; which are all commonly made too by dif- 
ferent perſons, tho ſometimes the ſame makes them all himſelf. 
And of Bitts, they make the Canon or port bitt, the Million 
Mouth'd bitt, the ſnaffle mouth'd bitt, the half check't bit, the 
Coach bit, and watering bit, which are made by one workman ; 
and the Harneſs to them, viz. the curbb, watering-chain, bolts, 
and rings, by another. 

80, Of Stirrups they alſo make theſe ſeveral ſorts, the ſwivel, 
barrd, Rippon, and plain ftirrop, and theſe either with broad or 
narrow bottoms, They make alſo all the ron work belonging to 
a Saddle, viz. ſroels, barrs, plates, the two former being made 
by one workman, the latter by another: alſo the great variety 
of buck/es that belong to the pack and hackney-Saddles, ſuch as 
ſetts, black, or ol 'd buckles, Joaquin buckles, crupper buckles, 
breſi-plate buckles, and ſuſſengle buckles : and all forts of ſhooe, 
and garter buckjes, whether round, ſquare, oval, or cut buckles, 
which too are all or moſt of them made by different 7rade/- 
men; There are divers other buckles alſo made promiſcuouſly 
amoneg{t theſe, ſuch as the Heſter buckle, plain od | knobb d, for 
the white bridle; and the open and plain crown buckles, for the 
black; and ſo the Poland buckle, the peaſe buckle, chaſed buckles, 
Dutch and Iriſh buckles, which are braſs, and made by the 
Copperſmith. Who alſo makes boſſes of all ſorts, pendants, tarrs; 
and Labells, coach nailes, fludds , &c. Alſo they caſt in this 
Town, lron, Copper, and braſs potts of all fizes,; in perfeQting 
of which wates, as alſo of their ſpurs, bridles, flirrups, &c. they 
uſe a great deal of Tin which they {uperinduce over them, to 
give a better luſter, and preſerve ſome gf them from ruſting; 
and prevent others from giving a aft of the Metalls to things 
boyled in them. | | | | 

81, For the performance wheredf they uſe ſuch Mezhods and 
materials, 2s each Metall requires; viz, for Jron they proceed 
in- this manner: they melt in a pan a parcel of 7in Jeoperee- 
nable ro their work, and a ratable quantity of ye/{ow Roſen mix'r, 
which will ſwim aboye the 77 to the. thickneſs of a Crown 
piece; info which, the wares being firſt ſoaked in old ſharp 
Bbb clarifyed 
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clarifyed Whey to cleanſe them from all filth, and dacly heated, 
and thendip't into this mixture and ſhaken about, by media- 
tion of the Roſen they become 7ind all over. And for 7in- 
ning other ſmaller braſs commodities, they obſerve this method ; 
they put them all together in an earthen pot, and heat them 
over the fire to a dune proportion, then they put in a ſuitable 

uantity of Tin, to which when melted, they caſt in as much as 
will ſuffice for the purpoſe of Sal Ammoniac or Armeniac (by 
the mediation whereof the braſs admitts the Zin) which when 
ſhaken together the work is finiſh't, only they caſt them im- 
mediatly into a pan of cold water to waſh oft the faces of the 
Sal Ammoniac, and to cool them quickly to preſerve their colour, 
which they will not* keep, it long - in cooling. But in inning 
greater braſs Veſſels ſuch as potts, kettles, 8c. firſt they give the 
veſſel irs due hear, then they ſprinkle the Sal Ammoniac-in duſt 
all ' over 'it,, and/then they apply a rod of 7in cold to it (the 
veſſel being hot enough to melt it down) which when done in 
a proportionable quantity to the vefel, they then bruſh it all 
overit: with hurds or combings of hemp (which. licks *not up 
the Tin as any thing elſe-will) and the work is finith'. 

82: In tinning of Copper Whether ſmall or great weſ#ls, they 
uſe the Methods as above, only inſtead of Sal Ammoniac they 
apply Black-Rofin (which 1 am told is nothing elſe but the ye/low 
refin'd) to unite the Metalls, with which they rub the wefel all 
over "firſt, and then apply the zin, and ſo proceed ut ſupra; 
The matter of fadF'ot which operations, viz, that the matters are 
ſo, all the Workmen know ; but why thele materials rather than 
any other, ſhould performe theſe fears ? is a Queftion perhaps that 
has ſcarce yet been PRs much leſs determin'd : nor ſhall 
F pretend ir. But if the Reader pleaſe to accept of a conjetFure, 
rill fuck- time as he can meet with a more fatisfaftory account ; 
tet him take notice firſt, that [rom, Copper, and Braſs, all hold 
Fitriols of their reſpeQive kinds, and that 7inis a very open po- 
rous body and of a rough ſuperficies: now as for Sal Ammoniac 
every body knows it to be an Alkeli, and to ſeize upon acids 
where'ever it finds them, and' ſo likewiſe upon 7in, as is plain 
by the ſublimation of Fupiter by it ® ; whence it ſeems very pro- 
bable that the Sal Ammoniac unites the tin and brafs, by feiz- 
mg and deſtroying the Vitriol of Venus, and fo inſerting one end 
of its' Chryftalls into the pores of the Braſs where the Vitriol was, 
and the other intothe open void pores of the Tin, In likeman- 
ner 25 the glutinons Rofens doe, which are nothing elſe but the 
ſediments of Clarify'd Zurpentine that alſo carry an Alcalizat Salt 


= 'Nich. Lemery's conrſe-of Chymiſtry. part. 1, Chap. 3- ; 
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with them, whoſe. points deſtroying the Vitrio/s both' of Mars 
and Venus, in the fron and Copper, eafily lodg them(elves in: the 

lace, and ſo in the patent pores - of the 7in, andthas! with 
aſſiſtance of the concomitant Viſcoſety, unites chem ſo ftriftly. ay 
we ſce they uſually are. | oY 

83. And theſcare all the Arts that 1 found remarkable here, 
attending the Earths and Metalls : ' only that for: preſerving 
ſome of their finiſh t -Tron-works from raft, ſuch: as: Swbrd-hilts; 
S hoo-buckles, Armour; &c, they uſe Litharge pounded and:(car- 
ced fine, mixt with oyle of Spike, and ſo layd on with a feat her: 
or if they have occabion tolay by any of theſe curious mares fora 
confiderable time, ſuch as their curious' thorough work't- Keys, 
buckles, &c. they commonly: bury them im: Lime powderd; which 
being a ſtrong Alcali, repells the relenting of the: irriol of Hars, 
which 'ſeems to be the only thing thatoccafions this Metall-to 
contra& ruſt. Next theſe, I prozeed $0-treat ofi ſuch Artsias 
belong to plants, or the dependants on them; whereot the firit 
that preſent themſelves are thoſe that: concern. the: herbaogous 
kind. » Of which fort we may reckon. two ingenious contrivan: 
ces and prefitable ones alſo, thar 1 met with-ini(chis:County net 
lating to hemp and ruſhes, whereof they make ropes 5 Which 1 
found about Tamworth (clpecially thoſe they had toritheir Wells) 
were not made-of Hemp alone, but mixt with) haves the advan 
tage whereof above thoſe of hemp only; they rold'me was [thig, 
that the /ends of the hair ſticking roughly out beyondrhe! hempen 
ſtrands, did fo caſt oft the water, that! theſe yopes' were ':pre- 
ſerved: from rotting, \and laſted muck longer, than any others 
did ;\.which ſeems probable enough. '-. Ald -at Parker ballinvelic 
paridh 'of- Caverſwall T was Thewn a rope;ohat. paſt berween rhe 
runners of the Oat-mall above: mention'd?3$.: 39. made enly :of 
the pillings or rinds pulld off-chepith ofohe penis des pamabrie 
ſparſa major, or juncus levis vulgaris *, both which it ſeems:are 
Candle-rufbes, which they told me. would: not only-1alt. a 3@ar, 
i.e. longer than one: of Geap;; but /chatlift would manifretch as 
hemper ones doe, which it: tcems is a:great 'convenjence.in.ohe 
working of ſuch a-Mill. Which are alÞrche A4r:s 'that any why 
concern -erbs, but that abour .Shenſton, as I was uitorm'd!doy/ 
the worchy M* Frith of Thorns, they trequently.wied phe Enira 
valoards, heath - or Jing inftead of bopps te prelerve \nheir" beer; 
which agihe alſo told 'me gave it no all:zaf;: Wah that: they 
ſomerimes here make' maulr. of Bars, which mixt with-ohatvot 
barley,” is call'd Dredg+neult, of which xhey make ariiexcelent 
freſh quick ſart of Drink, Sho he OL SR 

* Vid. foh.Raii.Catalog. Plangar, Anglia, & Fob: Parkin». Tb « Rates, Tab 13-44Þ, 3% 
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$4. Having done with the herbs, the Arts relating to the 
Shrubs and Subfrutices naturally follow, whereof I was told of 
one, by the right Worſhiptull S' Walter Bagot of Blithefield Ba. 
ronet, of very good uſe, viz. that Acorns are beſt ſown for the 
propagation of timber with the geni/ta Fþinoſa, i. e. gorſs or furs, 
amongſt which they will grow ſecurely out of all danger, want. 
ing no other fence, and when they come to top them, will 
quickly ſhade, and fo kill them. Ar the Worſhipfull 7-omas 
Kinnerſley's of Uttoxater Eſq; I ſaw an attempt for a hedg of 
the ſame plant, how it has ſucceeded fince, I have not been 
informed ; but it being ſo hardy a plant, I ſuppoſe there need 
be no great doubt made, either of its growing, or admitting 
of formation by the Gardiners ſheers, Hither alſo muſt be re- 
ferr'd what concerns the Vine, which has been improved by the 
right Worſhipfull S' Henry Lyttleton-to that advantage at Over- 
Arley, which is ſituate low and warm, being ſurrounded with 
hills, that he has made wine ſo good there, that it has been al- 
together undiſtinguiſhable from the beſt French wines by the 
moſt judicious palates: but this I ſuppoſe was done only in 
ſome favourable over hot Summer, tho' if the Vines were placed 
very advantageouſly 'tis poſſible it might be done in an indif. 
ferent year, the Reverend and Learned D* Ralph Bathurſt, Pre. 
fident of Trinity College and Dean of Wells, having made as 
good Claret here at Oxon. An. 1685, which was a very mean 
year for that purpoſe, as one would wiſh to drink, Which is 
ſo farr from wonder that we are informed they planted win- 
yards, and made wines anciently all over the Kingdom; for tho' 
Tacitus \ays it bore all ſorts of fruits, preter oleam vo Vitem®, 
yet we find in Vopiſcus that the Emperor Probus for ſome good 
ſervice done, permitted the Britans to plant them winyards, 
which had been no great favour, could they not have made 
wines *, 

85. As to the Arts uſed here in the ordering of zrees, they 
may be diſtinguiſht firſt either into ſuch as concern Timber, or 
Fruit trees ; and the former again either into ſuch as are apply- 
ed to them during their vegetation, or when fell'd, and di- 
ſpoſed of for uſes, as timber; Under the firſt of which condi- 
tions, the Planter and Gardiner make them into pleaſant walks 
and Topiary works ; for the latter whereof Laurembergizs notes 
that the Engliſh are as expert as moſt Nations, quoting Hamp- 
ton-Court as remarkable for them*: and ſo is Brewood-Hall the 
Seat of M* Ferrers Fowk of this County, where in the whiterhorn 


* Corn. Taciti, de vita Fulis Agricola Cap. 12. * Flav. Vopiſcrs Syracus, in vita Pro- 
bi. » Petri Laurembergii Hortienlrura Lib. 1. cap. 29. & 37. 
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hedg between the Garden and Court before the houſe, there are 
ſeveral Animals, Caſtles, &c. formed arte Topiaria, not unlike 
thole ingraven by Laurembergius*, The IWrens-neft in the Hort- 
yard 18 a neat piece of work, cut in that form likewiſe - out: of a 
whitet horn, and capacious enough to receive a man to fit on a 
ſeat made within it for that purpoſe. And inthe Garden there 
is aTew tree that from divers branches. iſſuing out of it about a 
yard from the ground, formes a fair ſpacious Arbour of a ſquare 
figure, each fide without meaſuring about 5 yards, but within 
not exceeding above ten foot ; cut on the top with Joop and 
creft, like the battlements of a Tower, adorn'd at each corner 
with a pinnacle, over which is wrought a Canopy out of the mid- 
dle branches about 2 yards diameter, which 1s carryed up a- 
gain firſt to a leſſer gradation, and then terminates at the to 
in a {mall pinnacle, There is alſo near the pale inclofing the 
Hortyard a fine Tew-tree cut up gradually from greater to leſſer 
rounds to the number of twenty; in which ſort of Ornament 
the people of this County ſeem to take great delight, there be- 
ing others of them at Mear, Afpley, Moreton, and Willbrighton, 
of 21, 22, 23 ſtories high. 

86. In the Garden of the worthy M' Scot of great Bazr, there 
is a 7ew-tree cut conically like the Spire of a Steeple, 8 or 9 


yards high, And for plantations of Trees and Walks there are 


very fair ones at the right Honorable the Lord Viſc. Maſſereens 


at Fiſherwick.; and at the right Worſhipfull $* Francis Lawleys 


at Cannal ; there are alſo fine young ones of the Sil- 
ver Firr at M* Chetwynds at Ingeftre ; but of all 1 met with-in 


the County there are none that are. comparable either for bredrh 


or length to thoſe aboye mention'd at S*- Richard Aftley'sat Pa- 


 teſbull*, ſome of them [being 11 and 14 yards broad, and 


148 or 150 yards long, curiouſly planted on each fide with 
double rows of E/mes, In many of their parks and. woods in 
this County, they much afte& cutting vi/ta's or plealant\Lawns 


here and there through them, whereof the. molt, eminent:are thoſe 


in Littewood, which may be ſeen about the Country at: a great 


diſtance , and afford pleafure to the travellor: a farr off, as well 
as near; and there are very fine ones. deſigned, Eaſt; of; Pate- 


ſbull houſe. The manage of the Woods in this. County allo be- 
longs to this place, which if Underwood, in the Moorelands they 
order thus; the bruſs they uſe 'for brewing, . and; heating the 
Oven where they have it; and where there are; Rivers (if need- 
full) they preſerve the banks with it; but it of bigger growth, 


1 Locis ſupra citatis * See. 52. of this Chap. 
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they generally charr it for the Iron. Mills, in the manner as de- 
ſcribed by the learned M* FEvelm*. 

87. And ſo they doe the /oppings of their timber trees, which 
they extend even to Oakes, not ſparing to lop them when 
young, at ſome diſtance from the tree, which in proceſs of time 
will be cover'd again” with-the bark, in which they think they 
give advantage to the Underwood in its growth (as doubtleſs 
they doe) and hurt not the zimber at all: tho' they are of 0- 
pinion, if they ſhould, that the Underwood will pay them bet- 
ter for its growth, than their Timber- ever would: which yer 
they let grow to as vaſt a bigneſs here, as was ſhewn aboye, as 
in any part of England*. In the felling whereof they have 
this very good cuſtom, that they flaw it ſtanding about the 
beginning or middle of May, which I firſt obſerved in fome 
fences near Norton in the moores, Milton, Baditey, &c. where 
there were ſeveral Oakes ſtood naked, diveſted *of their bark, 
which they told me would not be fell'd till Michaehnaſs tol- 
lowing at ſooneſt, or x.erhaps not till mid Wixter, or the en- 
ſueing Spring. which I take to be'a way of ſo valuable a con- 
fideration, that perhaps it may deſerve 'the debate of a Par- 
liament, whether it might not- be worth while to -inforce this 
cuſtome to be ſtrialy obſerved all over the Nation? for tho by 
a reſerve in the A& for due felling Oaken timber,” it may be 
done at any time for building or repairing Houſes, Ships, and 
Mills; yet for any other uſes none may fell it {(in confidera- 
tion of the tan) where bark is worth but-two ſhillmgs per load, 
over and above the charges of barking and pilling, bur: be- 
rween the firlt of - April and” laſt of June", when the ſap isup, 
and the bark will run ; which cauſes the out fide of the timber 
to rott away quickly, and to- grow 'worm-eaten; whereastheſe 
being felld in or near the winter, and having ſtood naked all 
the Summer drying in the Sun, become in a manner” as hard 
and- ſound without -as within, being as it were all hear?, - and 
not” ſo -fubje& to worms: by which means there would be'a 
great deal of good timber ſaved; and: n6 othercould be uſed; 
not wonld the uſe of the-bark be loft to the Tanner , as I fup- 
poſe is preſamed in the preſent AF it would, ſhould it have 


 admirted felling Oakes in the Winter ſeaſon, when the bark will 


not rufi, ES | © | 
88. 'Their Timber when fell'd they difpoſe of for divers uſes, 


as in other ws ſome | being clefr- into pales which they 
. make uſe of 


ere,” not only for fencing,- but to-lay their 7þavch 


* fob. Evehw'; diſcourſe of Forreſt trees Chap. 34. ** See: Chap. 6.,6$. 27: 30e and 
$3 * TJof. Keeble's Statutes ot large, An. 1*. fac, 1. Chap, = 6. 20, 
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on, inſtead bf /aths, as I obſerved abont Hanford and great - Fen. 
ton, which I rake to be a ſtrong and very good way. * It may 
be reckon'd amongſt the Arts too relating ro Timber, that' there 
have been very long frudares madein this County ont ef ſhore 
pieces of Tiinber: } ſhall not compare them' with the' foores; 
roofs, &&c. made of the like in Oxfordſhire », having not'ſeen 
che thing it ſeff Tam about to mention: but it is certainly -erue 
that there was a large bride ſtanding within memory over-the 
Caſtle ditch at Tatbary {for I ſpake with one there that remem- 
ber'd jr pull'd down) that was made of pieces 'of Timber where- 
of none were mttch above a yard in length, and yet was not ſup- 
ported underneath either with pillars or archwork, or any other 
prop whatſoever, Which yet is not fo curious a piece of Arr, 
bar that it feems to have been known as long agoe as Fryar Ba- 
con, who amongſt other ſtapendous artifices, ſeems to mention 
ſach an one: Thfinita alia,” ſays he, poſſunt fieri, tt Ponres ultra 
flumina fine columna, aut aliquo ſuſtentaculo, 4y Machine ( ingenia 
inaudita*,, i. e, that Bridges were made over Rivers unſupport- 
ed erther by pillars or any other prop, with many other ſuch 
Machines, and unheard of Curioſsties. | It is remarkable alſo thar 
in the Hall at: Chartley the Shuffle-board table tho” ten yards, 1 
foot, and an inchlong, is made np” of abont: 260 pieces, which 
are generally abont 18 inches long, fome few only excepted, 
that are fcarce afoot ; which being laid on longer boards for 
ſupport underneath, are fo accuratly joynted, and glewed to- 


' gether, that no ſ5»ffle-board whatever is freer from rubbs, or 


caſting. | 

4s Thete is a joynt allo m the Shnffleboard at- Madelety Ma- 
nor exquiſitely well done. 'But of alf the Foyners work I met with 
in this County, there is none comparable to that of the new 
dining room at S* Charles Wolſeley's at Wolſeley, the carved work, 
whereof is alfo very good, both done by one Pierce; and the 
Prebends Stalls at Lichfield (which perhaps may be the beſt of 
their kind in England) are no mean piece of work, being lately 
rebuilt moft of them at the charge of the Gentry of the County, 
each Stall bearing the Armes of the Benefa&or that gave it : bur 
the moſt difficult ptece of wood work, that was fhewn me here, 
was a Book-desk at the Worthipfull Walter Chetwynd's Eſq ; ſaid 
to be the original of the kind now diſperſed over the nation, 
made by M' Fohn Enſor' of Tamworth out of a ſolid piece of wood 
with a turning joynt to raiſe it higher 'or lower as conveniency 
ſhall require, which joynt yet is cut ſo even and cloſe, that it moves 


» -Natz Hiſt. of Oxferdſh. Chap. 9. 5. 148. * Rog. Bacon do mirdbi/ib. Artis & Ne- 
ture Epitt. 4. 
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not without a ſtrong ſcreaking preſſure of the parts, the thin- 
neſt groat not being to be thruſt betwixt the Commiſures of it. 
And for Turners work, I have ſeen nothing equal to that of 
| the ſame perſon, who hath contrived an Engine to turne wreath 
work ſuch as that repreſented Tab. 32, Fig. 5. which he ſent 
me as one of the meaneſt pieces of his Art, in compariſon of 
what he can doe of this kind ; being able to make ſuch not on- 
ly of zwo, but of 3 or 4 twiſts, or more if he pleaſeth ; and 
that in ſo little time,. that he can zurn 20 of theſe, whilſt one 
is cut or raſpt, the only ways they could make ſuch at London 
and Oxford, that 1 could by any means hear of, He alſo cuts 
wreathd pillars with the ſame Engine (that are not through- 
pork) which plainly demonſtrate that he does turn the other, 
wor) pv whereof are ſo very deep and narrow, that it is im- 
poſhble they ſhould be cut by any other toole, but by ſome 
Engine for turning, whereof there is a Specimen in the leggs of 
the Altar in Univerſity College Chappel, in the Univerſity of 
Oxford. 

_ Of the Arts they uſe here in ordering their Fruiprees, 
ſome concern them whilſt young and zender ; others when grown 
old: as to the former of thele, I obſerved at Purtonin a new 
plantation of S' Walter Wrotteſleys, where there was earth caſt 
up about each tree in forme of a baſon to receive the benefit 
o& the rains and dews, that he had alſo planted beans upon the 
ſame raiſed earth round every one of them : which he told 
me did not only prevent other graſſes or weeds which would 
elſe grow there; bur alſo preſerve the root of the tree from the 

arching heat of. the Sun in a due moiſture : which no que- 
dos may be a way very adyantageous to young plantations in 
great and laſting droughts, And betwixt Wrotreſley and Patin- 
geham not farr from Nurton, whereabout they are arrived to 
that height of planting, that I found ſome of their hedges ſet 
with fruit trees, and divers flocks new grafted: 1 obſerved the 
feathers of Crows and other fowle ſtuck in the clay which was 
put round the graffs, to prevent all ſorts of birds from light- 
ing on them, eſpecially thoſe of any great bulk, which many times 
break them with their weight : a_ device not to be contemn'd, 
tho' perhaps ſome may imagine it an. over nice proviſion. For 
enlivening old trees, the experienced S* Simon Degg in a paper 
he ſent me concerning improvements, 6c. ſeems to fayour the 
laying Lime to their roots when old, which indeed in all like- 
lyhood may be agreeable enough ; it having this influence up- 
on Cherry-trees as Pliny afferts, that it haſtens the ripening 
their fruit, Ceraſos precoces facit , cogitque a} calx 

aamota 
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admota radicibus ” , which 1 ſuppoſe ought to be done in a mo- 
derate quantity, | 

91, And it being an agdinary diſtemper eſpecially of old trees 
to be over-run with Moſs, which ſucks away ſome of the beſt 
of the Sap, and fo weakens the tree that it bears little or tio- 
thing ; they cure it here as elſewhere, by emuſcation, which 
they doe not with the Marra of Laurembergius*, the wooden 
inſtrument, or hair-cloath of M* Ezelyn, ite a ſobbing rain*: 
but as they think at leaſt a much better way, wiz. as | was 
told by that prudent Gent. M' Swynfen of Swynfen, by ſetting 
fire to it with a wiſp of ſtraw at divers places, which will 
quickly run all over the zree, and fo quite free, it of that an- 
noyance. And this they generally chuſe to doe about Chri/t- 
maſs time, it it prove a dry ſeaſon, and more particularly at 
Twelftide to make a. ſhew about the Country, | 2 being alſo 

the time they make fires upon the hills in many places in me- 

'mory of our deliverance from the Daniſh Yoke , which yer 
Henry of Huntington expreſily ſays was celebrated elſewhere-on 
the ftealt of S' Brice, 1, e. the 13® of November», This ſetting 
fre to the trees they call a blaſe, and poſſibly might be the time 
of keeping the feaſt of S* Blaſe in this Country, tho' in other 
places it was obſerved on the 34 of February: for 1 find that 
many of theſe memorials were celebrated at. different times pro 
more loci, as the deliverance from' the Danes above mentioned 
was; and fo the feaſt of Hock: tide, as is amply made appeare 
in the Hi/tory of Oxfordſhire *. 

92. Nextthe Vegetables, the Arts relating to Brutes fall un- 
der confideration, amongſt which, firſt of ſuch as concern the 
winged Kingdom, under which head I reckon all flying Im/efs, as 
' well as feather'd fowle, and therefore muſt account for a forc 
ot Beekives they have in this County, quite different from any 
uſed in the South of England, which they make of Ofcer-twiggs 
interwoven like a basket, and then plaiſter'd over with a mix- 
ture of Clay and Cow-dung, or as I ſaw ſome at M' Rudyards 
at the Abbey of Dieu le Creſſe, dawb'd over with a compoſition 
of Cow-dung and ' turff-Eſs, and. over that again with Lime, 
Which ſeem only to be the hives of ancient times, ſtill-retain- 
ed here, Firgil, Columella, and Palladius all teſtifying that they 
were made of ſuch twiggs in their days, Alvearia vimine tex- 


Y C. Plinii 2%. Nat, Hift, Lib. 17. cap. 27.. * Pet, Laurembergii Herticulturs Lib, 
I. cap. 3. * Job, Evehn's diſcourſe of Forreſt trees, iChap. 2.7. 5. 8. * Hen. Hun- 


'. tindont bliſt oriar. Lib 6. ſub. mitium. © Minſhew's iauor ts Tas Ydorzs in werbo 
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ta, and not only of Oſzers, but of the ferula, withy, &c*, ang 
as M* Butler affirms of priver and ha/ſet; which Pliny. too ad- 
viſes ſhould be coated over with Cop-dung, circumlini Alves 
fimo bubulo utiliſſimums , being his very words ; to which Ms 
Butler , in the forecited Chapter, adds lime and aſbes, Oyer 
all this they put a ftraw hood, as in the Southern Counties, to 
keep the wax and hony from melting in the Summer, and tocaſt 
of the rain and keep the bees warm 1n winter, 


—— nam frigore mella 
Cogit hiems, eademque calor liquefada remittit, 
Utraque vis apibus pariter metuenda * —- 


over which they pegg a ſquare piece of wood at the top, as1 
ſaw {ome in the garden of the Reverend M'* Rhodes Reftor of 
Blithefield, which caſt of the rain upon the more ſpreading part 
of the hood, which muſt needs otherwiſe enter in ſome mea- 
ſure in at the top of it, where the hollow ends of the fraw are 
open to the weather. | 

93. And ſuch as theſe for the moſt part they uſe all over che 
Country, but at the Worſhipfull John Whitehall's of Pipe-Ridware 
Eſq; who is a moſt intelligent Bee-Maſter, I was ſhewn great 
variety of hives molt of his own contrivance : ſome being made 
ſquare, others round, + both placed over one another, with draw- 
ers of wood between, like the Colony hives deſcribed in Oxford- 

ire*:; others he had made out of hollow-trees, which were ſawn 
aſunder at due diſtances, which no doubt on't are as agreeable 
as any kind whatever, theſe being the firſt natural hives for 
bees, before they were brought under an artificial regimen; and 
therefore it was no doubt, that both Columella and Palladins 
commend them for this purpoſe, ligno cavate Arboris fabricen- 
tur , let-their hives be made of hollow trees, fay both thoſe 
grave Authors, in their Chapters of Bee-houſes', And Virgil 
tells us they delighted to live, exeſeque arborzs antrot; But 
the hives he preferr'd before all the reſt, he made of brick, there 
being ſeveral alls or gallerys of them divided into ſquares of 
brick , on three fides, with windows behind and before to ſee 
their working; the fore-South windows in Summer, being co- 
verd with Matt to preferve the hony, Within theſe /quares of 
brick he ſets his frames of wood, for the bees to work on, which 


* Pub. Virgil, Georgic, Lib. 4. wv. 34. Tun. Moder, Columelle de re Ruftic. Lib. g. 
Cap, 6 & Pallad. Rutilir de re Ruſtic, Lib. 1. tits 38. * Char, Butlers Hiſtory of 
Bees Chap. 3. s C. Plinis 2%, Nat. Hiſt. Lib, 2.1. cap. 14 * Ppb. Virgila Geor- 
gic. Lib. 4« v. 35, 36, 37. * Nat. Hiſt. of Oxfrdh 
ſupra eitatis. + Pmb. Virgilit® Georgic.. Lib. 4. v, 44 
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he can rake away as they work downward. He makes ule not- 
withſtanding borh. of fraw- and wicker hives coverd with. Cots- 
dung and Lime, bar neither of them made after the ardinary 
manner, viz, not conical at top, but cylindraceons, and open at 
top and botrom, which he places fitſt on the top of the byick- 
work, and underneath again to reccive the bees at laſt, fo as. to 
be conveyed again to the top of the brick-work. as at firſt, OF 
which brick-hives he has ſome fingle, others many together; but 
the ſingle he counts beſt, becauſe the moſt manageable. 

94. But the niceſt piece of Art that ever I ſaw, any way re- 
| lating to the feather d Kinydom, and indeed the moſt curious, 
was an inſtrument ſhewn me by the right Worſhipfull S* Richard 
Afiley of Pateſbull Baronet, of his own Invention, only tomatch 
game-Cocks, diſcovering theirſizes.both as ro lengh and girth, ro 
{o great an accuracy, that there cannot be eaſily. any the leaſt 
miſtake : for the better apprehenſion of which Inſirument 1 have 
here annext it 7ab, 32. Fig. 6. with a Cock put in it at full 
ſtretch ; where the Letter «, ſhews the Collifirigium or pillory, 
ſtanding upon a pedeſiall fixt to the plate of braſs below, 24 
inches long, which opens by the handles art 6b, and ſhurrs cloſe 
of it ſelf by the help of rings faſtn'd within the ring; c, a hol- 
low plate placed alſo upon a pedeſiall, bur moveable in a groove 
'twixt d and e, when drawn by the coard f,, wound about the 
wheel g; þ h, (hew the Pedice or flocks ſet alſo upon a movable 
pedeftall opening and ſhutting as the pi/lory, which drawn our 
as farr as the length of the:Cock will permitt,, by the coard 5; 
that is wound round the' wheel &, by a key or winder applyed 
to the Axis {, (as the wheel g alſo is) both being ſtopr by the 
firings mm, which: fall ipto the 2eetb of the wheels at no, give. 
an exa& meaſure of the length of the Cock to the eighth part of 
an inch, according to the diviſions upon the latter parc of che 
plate. Then for the Size of its bogy, .it is meaſured by thegirth, 
either by the brafs ring deſcribed Fig. 7. which may be taket 
in, or let out, likewite to the a part ofan inch, according 
to the diviſions on the plete; or elſe by a Girdle and buckle, as 
may be ſcen upon the cock - all which have. been approved by 
the belt Mapers, 

95. Relating to four-footed beafis, they have. a pretty device 
here,” which 1 firlt eſpyedat Over-Bradnup, and near Aſdenburſt 
houſe (formerly the feat of an ancient family of the. ſame name) 
to prevent their hogs from rooting $3 which they doe heteabout 
(and as ] found after in moſt parts of the Cooney) - for with. 
rings as elſewhere, but with a forked Iron armed it each end 
witha fin, or half-barbof an artow, which being thruſt _— 

| e 
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the Selvedg of a hog's noſe, can by no means retarn, the bottom 
or ſquare part of the fork that lyes upon the roſe being allo coated 
with a hollow cylindraceous moveable ring as in Fig. 8. fo that 
he cannot take hold enough to turn up the earzh, Ialſo met in 
this. Country with another uſefull experiment relating to this ſotr 
of Animals at great-Heywood, where'T was ſhewn by M* Whitby 
the virtuous wife of my worthy friend M* Thomas Whitby (whole 
aſſe/tance in this work I muſt ever acknowledg) the ' Runnet of 
Ranton (ſo call'd as they' told me becauſe thence they firſt ' had 
ic} made of the innermoſt membran of a Calves Stomack or Mawe, 
which being wath't clean from all filch, ſalted, and hung up in 
brown papers, when they have occafion touſe it; they only waſh 
off the Salt, and ſteep a bit about.the bredth 'of a ſhilling in 
4 or 5 fpoonfulls of fair water all night, and'this water pur to 
milk; will tarn it to curds, which being fo uſefull a thing in 
houſwifry, I could nor but mention it. 

96. Another odd fort of Art I was told of in this County, 
which muſt not be omitted, of curing'ithe diſeaſe in Cattle they 
here call the Foule, that proceeds as 'tis thought from their ex- 
ceſſive fatneſs , which ſometimes falling into their leggs and 
feet, cauſes ſuch impoſlumes or cores of putrifyed matter, that 
they cannot goefarr : upon which account tho' the beef of them 
be never the worſe for:the ſhambles, yer being rendered hereby 
uncapable of being brought co a profitable Marke?, their owners 
are therefore forced to haverecourſe to ſome remedy, which ts 
commonly this, They ſtricktly obſerve the turf, where the 9xe, 
Cow, or Heifer that. is thus diſtemper'd, ſets his ſick foot when 
he firſt riſes in the morning, upon which they uſually find fome 
of the Sanies or matter of the impoſtume preſit out by his weight; 
this very turf with the impreſſton upon it, they cut up and hang 
upon a 7ree or hedg toward the North wind, which blowingup- 
on'it the beaft becomes cured in three or four *days : and this 
I was told about Tamworth was frequently praftifed there with 
good ſucceſs to this day. Whichas S* Kenelm Digby thinks ſeems 
indeed to be done, by a Hmpathetic return of the Spirits of this im- 
poſtumated matter, now. mixt with the cold anddry Atoms of 
the North wind, to their firſt ſource in the ulcerated foot of the 


Animal ; the malady indeed requiring no other help, than to be - 


well dryed and retreſh'r, which is effe&ually done by the cold 
nitrous particles of the Air coming from that quarter*. And 
theſe are all the Arts relating to quadrupeds worthy notice here, 
bar . that at Pareſbull inthe ſtables, I obſerved the Mangers were 


[ Sr. Kenelm Dighys diſcourſe of Symparhetich powder, ſub fivem. 
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ſomewhat extraordinary, being ſo placed that the #ange 'of them 
headed the end of the barn, whenee the 0dts night be 'put into 
chem through 2unnels in the partition, without bringing them 
round out of the batrn into the Stable. OBI 20 D107 B 
97. Laſtly we come to the Arts that teſpe& Mankind, amongft 
which as elſewhere rhe civility of precedence muſt be allowed to 
the women, and that as well in puniſhments as favours, [For the. 
former whereof, they have ſuch a peculiar arrifice ar' NewCuftle 
and Walſall, for corre&ing of Scolds,” which it does too iſo eftec- 
rually, and fo very ſafely, that I look upon it asmuch ro] bepre- 
ferr'd to the Cucking-Stoole, whith'nor only enddngers the Healrh 
of the party, but allo gives the tongue liberty 'twixt eyerydipp; 
to neither of which: this is at all 1yable : ic being ſuch a B#idle 
for the tongue, as not only quite Ueprives them' of! 'peeth, but 
brings ſhame for the -tranſgreſſion;' and humility thereupon; 
before 'ris taken off, Which being-an inſtrument ſcarce hard 
of, much leſs ſeen, I have here preſenred ir to rhe Readers view 
Tab. 32. Fig. 9. as it was taken from the" original one; made 
of Tron, at New-Cafile under Lyme. Wherein the Lettet a; fhews 
the joynted collar that comes round the neck; b, c, the'!loops 
and ſtaples, to let it ont and in, according to-the bigneſs*and 
ſlenderneſs of the neck; d, the joynted l{emicircle that comes 
over the head, made forked at one'end to let through the'nd/e; 
and e, the plate of [ron that is put -into the mouth, arid keeps 
down the tongue. Which being putupon the offender by order 
of the Magiſtrate, and faſtned with a padlock behiind, ſhe is Tead 
round, the Towne by an Officer to her ſhame,"nor isit taken-off; 
till after the party begins to ſhew all external fignes imaginable 
of humiliation and amendment. And as for*any other. Arrs 
that concern this Sex, in one of the lodging rooms at' Trenebam 
Hall F was ſhewn a moſt delicate linnen ſuit of hangings, * which 
being made by Nunns, and moſt artificially dene,- belong to this 
place, and muſt notbe omitted; tho I mult 'confeſs my _—_ 
todeſcribe them to that advantage they really deſerve, the whole 
confiſting all of ſq uare panes ; ſome grett, others little, [yet pre- 
ſerving uniformity ; the one half plain, the other wrought'in che- 
que with 2 topiary fort of Needlework of ſo great vaticty, that it 
is hard (if at all) to find twoalike, tho they are in number-grear 
and ſmall, as well as I could tell them, 3717 Squares: 
98.As for the Arts relating to Men,it muſt riot be expeed that 
any great mprovements, much leſs any new [mentions ſhould have 
been made here in thoſe we call Liberal: but-amongſt the? Mecha- 
nics, I met with ſeveral uſefull and' curious things:- particular- 
ly ata Smiths ſhop a little Sourh of Mole-Copp, I-found an Engine: 
'Cecec3 - - that 
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that managed a large Sledg to ſo great advancage, that it frequent. Þ 
ly ſapplyed the dete& of a man ordinarily had elſewhere, for:thag * 
purpole, . the Sledg being ſet in an Ax#s of woqd, fram whente gags 2 
a rodd of Tron faſtned to a pallet, that reaches our alittle beyond 2 
the Anvil, which'being drawn down by the foot of the Smizh; who 3 
keeps time toit with his Hand-Hammer, is returnetl again by three * 
ſprings of holly, that claſpthe Axis the contrary, 'way,, The ſame # 
| alſo found at Bethey, Caverſwall, and ellewheregs but ſomes 3 
whatdifterent fromthat near Mole-Copp, the Sleqp being return'd * 
by two poles above it, like the pole of a turning-lathe, whereas the © 
ſprings of the former were faſtned below ir. For; the better' pns 8 
derſtanging whereof, and becauſe ; altogether -unknawa in; the 2 
Southern parts, I have cauſed its Fgure to be exhibited 7ab.:34 © 
Fig, re. In which' the Letter a ſhews the Sledg fix't in the Axis 'T 
b, hanging between two jambs or fandards c c, d the irodd; of 
lronithat comes dawn tothe pallet e coming out beyond the Ar: ' 
vilh, f the place: where the Smith ſers his foot when he draws 
down the Sledge, g.g the poles above that return it, With which 
Engine-I ſaw a Smith make a Horſe-ſhooe, as they can allo any 0- 
ther ſmaller ſorts of wares, almolt as quick as if another had, iruck 
the Sledg to him. - ', - al '\ 1... Jl 
99, ln the Coopers trade at the right Honorable the Lord Fards Þ 
at Dudley Coſtle 1; was ſhewn barrel{s in the Ce/lar having holes 
bored in the-top of the head juſt under the 7im of them, 'op- * 
olite to the t4þ.holes,tolet forth the working of the drink, which 7? 
ems. much berter than. that at the bung, the Spirits ofthe drink 
which naturally fly upward, being hereby re erved ; {carce any $ 
of them paſſing with the froth through this Sole 3 which when. the 
drink has:done working, is cloſed up with clay, as the bung uſual; 
ly is--- And in: Cookery at. the Worſhipfull Walter Chetwynds. of 
hefire Eſq ; I taſted patted: Otter ſo artificially order'd. by his © 
excellent. Cook, that it required a very nice and judicious .palat ; 
to diſtinguiſh it: from-Vexz/on, '* And now Iam fallen in amongſt” 
the meats and drinks (which are no where-better,. or more plen;. 
tifall; than in this County) I cannot forget a piece of Art, ken | 
found: in| the Hall of the right Honorable William Lord Paget at 
Beaude/art, 'made for puniſhmenc of the di/erders, that ſamerimes. 
attend feaſting in Chriftoraſs time,&ec. call'd rhe Sager Stocks * Intq 3 
which the Lord of miſrule, uſed formerly to pur che fingers of all © 
fuch 'petfons as committed mi/demeanours, or broke ſuch rules, as 
by. conſent. were agreed on for the time of keeping Chriſtma/s, 
amougſt-the Servants and' others of promiſcuous quality : chele 
being divided- in/like manner as the /ocks for the /eggs, and \ 
baving ſeveral hoks of different Sizes fir for the- ſcantlings of; all * 
fngers, as repreſented. inthg Table Fig, 11, 100. And 
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100.And theſeare all the Arts that concern Mankind,unleſs it be 
alſo worth notice that ar the right Honorable the Lord Gerards at 
Gerards Bromley,there are the pictures of Henry the great of France 
and his Queen, both upon the fame indented board, which if be- 
held directly, you only perceive a confuled piece of work ; but 
if obliquely, of one fide you ſee the, fings, and on the other the 
Queens pidture, which I am told (and not unlikely) were made 
chusy) The board being indented according to the magnitude of 
the Pitures, the prints or paintings were cut into parallel pieces, 
equal to the depth and number of the Indentures on the board; 
which being nicely done, the parallel pieces of the Kings pifire, 
were paſted on rhe flatts that ſtrike the Eye beholding it obli- 
quely, on one fide of the board; and thoſe of the Queenson the 
other ; ſo that che edges of the para/le] pieces of the prints or 
paintings exa&ly joyning on the edges of the Imdentures , the work 
was done. To which let me add (it being a Curiofsry much of 
the ſame kind) that M” Rebeckah Normanſell of Wolverhampton, has 
ſo excellent a hand in the management of her Cifers, that ſhe has 
curiouſly cut out the Tomb abovementioned of that eminently 
Loyal Gent. Coll, John Lanewith all the Trophies, Inſcriptions, &c. 
in paper: to which I never ſaw any thing equaly but ſome few 
ſuch pieces in the Mu/zum at Oxford”, and partof a Greek Chap- 
ter I once ſaw at London cut out of white paper, Which laid upon 
black, was as legible as the ſame in any printed Greek-Tetament. 


1 See Chap. 8. $. 76. ® Vid: Scrinium Liſterianum in Muſeo Aſhmeoleano, 
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CHAT. A, 
Of Antiquittes. 


I, OR Satisfaction of the Reader, upon what terms Ieadd 
this Chapter of Antiquities to my Natural Hiſtory, it 
ſeeming to ſome altogether forraigne to the purpoſe: I take 
leave to acquaint him, before I advance any further, that I in- 
tend not to meddle with the pedigrees or deſcents either of fa- 
milies or lands, knowing a much abler pen now imployed abour 
it *; nor of the antiquities or foundations of Religious houſes, 
or any other pious or Civil performances : it being indeed my 
defigne in this Chapter, to omit, as much as may be, both per- 
ſons and ations, and cheifly apply my ſelf to things; and a- 
mongſt theſe too, only of ſuch as are very remote from the pre- 
ſent Age, whether found under ground, or whereof there yer 
remain any footſteps above it ; ſuch as ancient Medalls, Ways, 
Lows, Pavements, Urns, Monuments of Stone, Fortifications, &c., 
whether of the ancient Britans, Romans, Saxons, Danes, or Nor- 
mans, Which being all made and faſhioned out of Natural 
things, may as well be brought under a Natural Hiftory as any. 
thing of Art: ſo that this ſeems little elſe but a continuation of 
the former Chapter; the ſubje& of that, being the Novel Arts + 
exerciſed here in this preſent age; and of 7hzs, the ancient ones; 
whereof in the ſame order as in the Hiſtory of Oxfordſbire*. 
2. And yet the firſt thing that offers it ſelf to my confide- 
ration, is the original people that inhabited this Country before 
the coming of the Romans: I know both Ptolomy and M* Cam- 
den joyntly agree, that they were the Cornavii that were ſpread 
over this, and Warwic, Worcefter, Salop, and Cheſhires : but Ta- 
citus mentioning a Britiſh people hereabout that were call'd 
[ceni, who took diſtaſt at the Propretor Oftorius Scapula's block- 
ing up their Country-men between the Rivers Antona and Sabri- 
na», I cannot but ſuſpe they belong'd in part to this place : 
for that the Simeni of Norfolk, &c. whom M* Camden would® 
have to be the only /ceni, they ſeem to be too remote to be 
concerned at ſuch an adion; and ſo does the River Nen to be 
the Antona of Tacitus, as both S' Hen, Savil ©, and M* Camden 


* Walter Chetwynd of Ingeftre Eſq; * Nat. Hiſt. of Oxfordſh. Chap. 10, $. 1. Corn. 


Taciti Anwalium Lib. ©, cap. 31. © Sr Hen. Savil's Tranſlat. of the 12, Book of 
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. would have it4, which perhaps may be a- corruption through 


frequent tranſcribing tor one of the Avona's, betwixt which and 
Severn they might eaſily be coped up; but not ſo betwixr'itaud 
the River Nen, which is ſo tar from joyning with it, that it 
holds a quite contrary courſe, Beſide ir ſeems pretty' proba- 
ble that theſe /ceni, were neighbours to the Congi or Cangi, a- 
gainſt whom the Roman Army was preſently lead atter the defeac 
of the [ceni, whoſe Territories reached, as 7atitus himſelf alfo 
confeſſes, almoſt to the Iriſh Sea « , wherein in a manner he 
comes up to Ptolomy, who places the Kaſygrny expo or Promon- 
rorium Ganganorum at Ormeſhead- ew or Lheyn Gogarth in Caer- 
c 


narvonſhiret ; the Cangi in all likelyhood al held all Denbigh- 


ſhire, and a piece of Cheſhire, where the old Condate now Con 


gleton, and Conghull, ſeem to preſerve the Memory of them. 

3. But that which moves me moſt to think there was ſuch a 
people as the [ceni both in Worce/terſbire and 'Staffordſbire, is 
the Roman Conſular way which remains tothis hour, and' paſſes 
through both thoſe Counties by the name of /ckenild-Areet, which 
how it ſhould come by, but from the people whoſe Territories 
it was made through, I cannot imagine. If itbe obje&ed” thar 
the [ceni, which Tacitus there mentions, muſt needs be the ſame 
with thoſe of Norfolk, &c. for that at'the ſame place he ſpeaks of a 
Colony of veteran Soldiers poſted: at Camalodunum, a City of the 


* Trinobantes next neighbours -to the [ceni of Norfolk, &c. to re: 


preſs the rebell Britans upon all occafions, which were drawn 
out at that time againſt the Siluress, Tanſwer that if wemay 
beleive Prolomy there were two Camalodunums,” one in the Coun 
try of the Trinobantes, and' another in the” Territories of the 
Cornavii or Cangi, about the South parts of Cheſhire, whence 
he might much- more probably draw: out theſe Vereran- Sol- 


_diers, being much nearer to the Silures, than from the Cama- 


lodunum of the Trinobante* : not to mention that Prolomy calls 
that of the. Trinobantes KauvItaar Camudolinum, and not Camw- 
lodunum as he does that of the Cangi, which is more agreeable to 
Tacitus *. | 

4. It being thus made at leſt probable, that' the originalTn- 
habirants of this County might alſobe 7ceni, 'as well as thaſcot 
Norfolk, &c. who though they ar firſt carryed: cemſelves fair 
to the Romans, yet ſeeing them uſe' their neighbours in that 
manner as they did, thus ſtourly interpoſedy let -us next take 
a view of what markesthere yer rem#in, of their places of þa- 


' 4 Camden in Northamptonſhire. «Corn. Taciti Annalium. Lib. 12. cap. 32.  f Claud. 
Prolomai Geograph. Lib. 2. cap. 3. Edit. Bertii. & Corn. Tactti Annalium. Lib. 12. 
cap. 3% 33: Þ Claud, Prolomai Geog, loco ſupra citato. | 6-10" 
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bitation, defence, &c. to one or both of which I think I can- 
not but referr that noble antiquity near Wrotte/ley in this Coun- 
ty, where there yet remains, either the foundation of ſome an- 
cient Britiſh City, or other tortification, of great extent ; it 
including above a-moyety of pt and part of Pateſbull, 
Pepperhill, and Bonningal parks; alſo ſome parcell of the two 
Commons ef Kingſwood and Weſt-bach, the whole containing in 
circuit about 3 or 4 miles, lyeing part in Stafford/bire and part 
in Shropſbire, as mark't out by the ſhaded line in the Map. 
Within the limits whereof there are ſeveral partitions yet viſi- 
ble, running divers ways like the fades of frreets, tho' hard to 
be fully traced, bgcauſe interrupted both by the mattock, and 
plow, the foundations being dayly dugg up by the former, to 
mend high-ways, make inclofures, and pavements; and then 
all levell'd by the /atter : which together with the large hinges 
for doores, an antique dagger, that have been found here, and 
ſome- of the ſtones fquared-; make me rather think it ſome rui- 
nated City, than a fortification only : otherwiſe I could haye been 
content to haye thought it ſome: ſuch Brirti/6 vallum, or en- 
campment, as Tacitus acquaints us Coratfacus made- upon a 
hill in Shropſhire, upon the banks of the River:Clun, with great 
ſtones rudely heap't upon one another, to' defend him trom 
the impreflions.of the Roman Army i, the remains whereof, ſaith 
Camden, areto be ſeen at this day*+. | 

s. Such a' Rampire asthis, I ſay, Icould haye ecafily beliey- 
ed it, there having been juſt ſuch - great ſtones found herea- 
bout, as we read CaraFacus, and other Brityh Princes, were 
uſed to fortify: withal : whereof I was told of one, that con- 
tained. 100 loads; another fo great, that after 10 loads of 
ſtone were hewed off it, required '36-yoaks. of Oxen to draw 
it, and made the great Ciftern in the Mault-houſe at Wrotteſley, 
which: thoogh lett very thick-both at - bottom and fides, is yer 
ſo capacious,: that-it will wet. 37 ſtrike of barley at a time, Or 
at leſt I could have thought it ſome Camp of the Danes, who 
as Simeon Dunelmenſ;s ' , Fohn Brompton ®, and Florentius Wigor- 
nienfis * all teſtify, - were. overthrown at Totenhale, 7 eotenhale, 
or Fheotfanhele,, now Tettenhall not farr off*; the whole, or 
greateſt part:ofit, being I:think in that pariſh at this very day: 
but that the _—_ titions within the out wall, whole foun- 
dations are {till vifible, :and repreſent freets running different 
» ; 


| Corn. Taciti Annalium Lib. 12, cap, 37, 34, 35, * Camden's Britannia in Yhrop- 
Jhive., | Sim. Dunelmenſu Hiſt. de gettus Reg. Anpl. im An. 911. ® Chron. Fohan. 
Bromytcs Abb. Fornal. in vita Edwards Sen. * Florent, Wigorn Chron, «x, Chron, m Ans 
git. *Yid. &. 36. infia. | | 
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ways, put it I think out of doubt, that it muſt have. been a 
City, and that of the Britans, tor that I could hear of no name 
it ever had, nor have the Inhabitants hereabour any traditian 
concerning it, of any ſort whatfoever, ſomewhat whereof would 
have certainly been preſerved, had it either þeen Roman; - ar 
ſo late as either the Saxon, or Daniſh conqueſts © of this 49- 
tion. 

6. And this is the only Antiquity that ſeems to, have any 
pretence of ever having been a Britiſh habitation, unleſs the 
tradition concerning Willbrighton 11 this County, viz. that the 
Romans, when they came againſt it, rermed- jt Villam Britonum 
(which name it ſtill keeps with htte-alteration) may paſs for one.: 
but there being no footſteps remaining oft. its ever being zenible, 
tho' it lyes high, I much queſtion: whether this traditios, . have 
not been broached of late years, by fome fond Z#ymologift. 
Tho it cannot: be denyd that-the Romans: had indeed ſome 
ation hereabourt, there being a raiſed;work here at Morton 1iot farr 
oft, which ſeems to be- of their faſhion; and+:no: queſtion: the 
large Meere that lyes juſt below it, had jt# name- of Agualat 
[quaſs aqua lata? from them; and the banks on. the 'N, N, E. 
fide of ir, the name of Anc'5-bills, trom- fome Romain Caprein 
that lay. upon them, whoſe zame or at leſt: prenamen' perhaps 
might be Anus, Not to mention that allchefe-are in or near 
the pariſh of Forton, and that there; is a village! not farr off al- 
ſo calld Warton, which are both thonghr-to derive theit names 
from ſome ſuch aGtions, as are preſumed. by the ffory; - go 
have happend hereabout, But I doe: by no means preſcribe to 
my Reader in this matter, deſiring, him to beleive no; move than 
he thinks theſe grounds will fairly admitt. of ; every» body; be- 
ing left in this, and all other matters whatever in this 'Hifory 
to his own. creed. | 1c 3995 

7- But though 1 could certainly. mect with no. other iplaces 
of habitation of the- Britans, either fortilyd' with great ſtones, 
or otherwiſe fenced; yer there are feveral ! fortifications imade 
of earth, caſt up into high banks, with entrenchments round them, 
in'{ach.manner and _ form as the-;places would beſt admir: of, 
that may be preſumd.'to'be theirs. + For that the »Brizans did 
fortifie after this manner- too, as wel] as. with fonesiwe baye 
alſo the teſtimony of Tacitss, who tells us thatithe [rem abone- 
mention'd. did chule- a' place for fight, /eptwn agrefti agpere, 1a 
ditu anguſio, ne pervias equiti foret, tenced with a bank of earth, 
having a narrow entrance, 'to keep off the 'þorſe* ; ſych as that 
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about a quarter of a mile to the Weftward of over Stonall, where 
there 1s an old fortification fituate upon a hill, calld in ancient 
writings , —_— to the lands hereabout, as I was told by M' 
Brown of Footerley hard by, Ca/tle-old-ford, which perhaps ſhould 
be rather written Caſtle-old-fort, like the Ble/tium of Antonine, 
in Britiſh, Caſtle-hean, or Caſtrum wetus », being encompaſſed 
with a double zrench, in diameter between the entrances (that 
ſeem to have been on the SE and NW fides) 160 paces, 
Which I am willing to think to be a Briti/s Rampire becauſe 
of the ancient name, and that I cannot account for any adion 
hereabout of later date : tho T mult confeſs the ſpear- beads, 
and other warlike inſtruments plow'd up within ir, all of ron, 
ſeem to argue it of leſs ſtanding. 

8. For tho Ceſar acquaints us that the Britans had-Jron, yet 
they finding it then by the Sea fide only, and in ſuch ſmall 
quantities, that they made their Mony of it« ; we have reaſon 
to beleive that for the moſt part at leſt they ſharpen'd their 
warlike inſtruments rather with fones than metall, eſpeciall in 
the more Northerly and inland Countries, where they ſometimes 
meet with flints in ſhape of arrow-heads, whereof T had one 
ſent-me by the learned and ingenious Charles Cotton: Eſq, found 
not far from his pleaſant Manfion at Beresford, exaGly in the 
form of a bearded arrow, 'jagg'd at each fide, with a larger 
fiemm in the middle, whereby I ſuppoſe it was fixt to the wood, 
as in Tab. 33. Fig. 1, Theſe they find in Scotland in much 
greater plenty, eſpecially in the prefeury of Aberdeen, which 
as the learned S* Robert Sibbald informs us, they there call 
EIf- Arrows, Lamiarum Sagittas, imagining they drop from the 
clouds, not being to be found upon a diligent ſearch, but now 
and then by chance in the high beaten roads * (like the tran- 
ſparent Ombrie, or hexangular Chryſtals of Italy above men- 
tion'd ©) upon which account it is too, that the noble Yeroneſe 
Ludovicus Moſtardus, calls them Pierre Ceraunie, whereof he 
has given us ſeveral Sculptures, not unlike to ours, as repreſent- 
ed above*, | 

9. Nor did the Britans only head their arrows with flint, but 
alſo their matare or Britiſh darts, which were thrown by thoſe 
that fought in Eſ&dis*, whereof I gueſs this is one I had given 
me, found near Leek, by my worthy friend M' Thomas Gent, 
curiouſly jagg'd at the edges with ſuch like teeth as a Sickle, 


P Camden; Britannia in ordſhire. 4 C. Ful. Caeſars Commentsrior. de bello Galiico 
Lib. 5. * D. Robertj Sibbaldi Prodrom. Nat. Hiſt. Scotiz. part. 2. Lib. 4. cap. 
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and otherwiſe wrought upon the fat, as in Tab. 33. Fig. 2. 
by which we may conclude, not only that theſe arrow and 
Spear-heads, are all artificial, whatever is pretended ; but alſo 
that they had anciently ſome way of working of flings by the 
toole, which may be ſeen by the marks, as well as they had of the 
Egyptian Porphyry : which as the aforeſaid worthy Gent. S' 
Robert Sibbald thinks they learned of the Romans » , who as Al- 
drovandus aſſures us anciently uſed ſuch weapons ,made of ſtones *, 
However {till it not being hence deducible,but they may be Briti/, 
they are not ill placed here, whatever original they have had 
from either Nation, Either the Britans, Romans, or both, alſo 
made'them Axes of Stone, whereof there was one found on the 
Iever-hills made of a ſpeckled flint ground to an edy, in the 
form as deſcribed 7ab. 33. Fig. 3. and [ heard of ſuch another 
that was met with on the Morridg ; which how they might be 
faſtned to a helve, may be ſeen in the Muſeum A/bmoleanum,; 
where there are ſeveral Indian ones of the like kind, fitted 
up in the ſame orderas when formerly uſed. | | 

10, Near Sea/don in this County upon the edg of Shrop/fire, at 
a place now call'd Abbots or rather Ape-wood Caſtle, without 
all doubt there was a very ancient, and no leſs confiderable 
fortification ; it ſtanding very lofty on a round Promontory, and 
having a vaſt proſpe&@ to the South-Weſt into Shropſhire, at 
which very place tho' the entrenchment be but ſmall, yer the 
whole ſteep ridg of the bending bank all along twixt it and 
Chaſphill, for a mile together, having hollows cut in the ground, 
over which 'tis thought anciently they ſet their 7ents, the 
whole ſeems but one continued fortification, the two Hills at 
each end being the principal baſtions: which I am alfo inclin« 
ed to beleive to have been a Britiſs work, for the reaſons be- 
fore alleged in the caſe of Caftle-old-fort: and that the . Lows 
on Womborn heath not {arr diſtant, may have been raiſed over 
ſome eminent Roman Commanders, loſt in the conflis they 
might have with the Britans hereabout. And for other Briti/5 
antiquities that are any way probably ſuch, 1 met with none, 
unleſs the great /tofre in a Feld South of Cannock Church ; and 
that other of a ſquare figure a little rapeting towards the top, 
2 yards and an inch high; and near 4 yards about, having 
two chops in the top of it, fo that at a diſtance ir appears a 
triceps, \tanding in a leaſow near the two Comptons ip the pa- 
 riſh of Kinfare, by ſome called Bafton, by others Bolr-/tone, 


w Cl. D. Rob. Sibbaldi Prodromi loco ſupra citato. * Uhſi. Aldravendi Muſei Me- 
tall* Lib. 4. cap. 17. 
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there being a ſtory that a Gyant threw it from Aon (a place 
under Kinfare edg) hither ; may be accounted ſuch. 

11. Which perhaps they may, and not withont reaſon; 
whether we eſteem them as Britiſh Dreties , as the Devil's 
bolts in Tork:ſhire, and Devils coits in Oxford-ſhire, have been 
proved to be at large”; or ſome memorials of baztles fought 
thereabout; that at Kinfare being alſo called by the more know- 
ing ſort of people , by the name of the bazrle-ſone: the Bri. 
, tans uſually ereQting ſuch monuments as theſe, upon a civil, as 
well as a religious account, Witneſs Kits-Coty-houſe in Kent ; 
Roll-wright in Oxfordſhire; and Stonebenge in Wilthhire ; the two 
former I think being certainly ſet up in memory of battles* : 
and the- latter moſt probably as ſome Briti/s Forum or Temple, 
and not of any Roman pagan Diety, as Imego Jones would have 
it *: the Romans at that time being ſkillfull in ArchiteFure, and 
moſt other Arts, and therefore no queſtion had ey ble it, 
would have made a much more artificial {rudFure, than this ap. 
pears to have ever been ; nor ſhould it have wanted an in{crip- 
tion; or being ſome way or other tranſmitted in their writings 
down to all poſterity. Nor is it leſs unlikely, that it ſhould 
ever be erefted for a Daniſh forum for inauguration of their 
Kings as D* Charleton would perſwade us*; tor then certainly 
all the Kings of the Daniſh race had been crowned either 
there, or elſe at Rollwright, or ſome other ſuch like Cirque of 
ſtone elſewhere; whereas we find Canutzs crowned at London, 
Harold Harefoot at Oxford, and Hardi-canute likewiſe at Lon- 
don<-, Not to mention that the Daniſh tranſa&ions: here in 
England are of ſo late a date, that our Hiſtorians have given 
us a tolerable account of them from their very firſt entrance ; and 
would not certainly have been filent of ſo conſiderable a fru- 
fure, had they been the Authors of it, either as a Forum, or 
upon any other account. | . 
' 12. Nor have I more to add of Britiſh antiquities but that a 
ground calld Chriftianfield near Stitchbrook, in this County, is 
ſaid to be the place where S' Amphibalus taught the Britiſh 
Chriftens converted by the Martyrdom of S* A/ban, who fly- 
ing from the bloody perſecution of Maximian raiſed in Bri- 
tan ft. 286, followed him hither 84 miles, as Roſs af - 
firms it, from the. place of their converſion «; where the Reo- 


Y Nat. Hiſt. ocfordſh. Chap. 10. from. F. 101. to F. 106. * Will. Lambards 
ar0n Lox 5 "fol Ns Hifi. of Oxfordſh. Chap. 10, $4. 95» 
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mans that were ſent after them (fome fay from Varulam, others 
from Etocetum now Wall asthe tradition goes here) finding them 
in the exerciſe of their Religion, tooke them and. catryed 
them to the” place where Lichfield now is, and martyred yooo 
of them there, leaving their. bodies unburyed to be devowered 
by birds and beafts*, whence the place yet retains the hame 
of Lichfield or Cadaverum campus, the field of dead bodies to 
this very day, the City bearing for theit Device, rather | than 
Armes, an Eſcocheon ot Landskip with many Martyrs in it, - infe- 
yerall manners maſſacred : amongſt which yer we muſt not 
reckon S' Amphibalus, whom they carryed away with them» to 
Verulam, and martyr'd him at Redburn a place between that 
and Amnnable which took irs name from him *, as Lichfield: nom 
his Diſciples, _And this 1 take to be the atmoſt antiquity of 
that City, which yet ſeems older than Stafford, tho! jr give 
Jenomination- to the whole County, whereof we heat nothing 
till about 260 years after in the time of Merlin the BritiſkPoe 
'phet who flouriſh't about the year 480, and wror that rwo Kings 
ſhould dubium pralium committere propter Leenam ini Vado-Bacus» 
lis, which 1 know not how to expound, unlefs he meant they 
ſhould contend for a Miffriſs there. ' Of the later Anziquizies of 
which two places', the Reader may expeft more hereafter, /-! 
13. Of the Roman Antiquities yet temaining\in this County; 
the moſt conſiderable of any are' their publick ways, there be- 
ing two of the four eminent Baſilical firate y otherwiſe "eull'd 
Pretorion, and ſometimes Conſular or Military\ways, | viz. 'Wut- 
lingireet and Ickenildfireet, yer remaining highand lofty -being 
bur lictle decay'd, or any way interrupted either by timeor the 
plow : the on whereof, and manner of making chet»be- 
ing diſcourſed of in Oxford/bire*, Fthall wave them here, on- 
ly noting by the way , that they ſeem not- htre'to'have uſed! 
the fame Method preſcribed by Szatins, i. e. firſt digging a 
deep trench till rhey conie to: a good bottom; and theti"raiſ- 
ing a high ridg upon a firm foundation of ocher nwaterials than 
what they found upon the place i; theſe ſeeming only 2x8! be 
made of gravel dugg all along. by the ſides of'\cach. 'way," as 
may be ſeen upon Go Wat lingftreet, as you paſs. berwen Wall 
and Frog-Homer, Octamſley pitts near | Hnaves-Cafile ſeeming” to 
have been made npon this 'account only; and more” plainly 
upon the J[ckenildfireet near little- Afton: the former =_ 
the Comty at Faſeley bridge and running from! B'S Eto NW 
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as farr as 4 Croſſes, where it turns a little, and- bears ſome. 
what nearer the Weft, about } and by N, and fo goes into 
Shropſhire at Crackley-bank.; and the latter entring Sraffordſbire 
a little to the Weſtward of S' Charles Holt's park, and run. 
ning from SSW to NNE to alittle beyond Shenfton, - where it 
croſſes the Watlingſtreet, and then bears away N E and by N, 
and ſo enters Darby-ſhire over the Dove at Menks-bridg: both 
lyeing within the County in manner and form, and bearing to 
the Villages placed on each hand, as deſcribed in the Mapp per- 
fixttothis Eſſay by two ſhaded lines, 

14. Now that the former of theſe is the truc Watlingſtreet, 
tho' Holinſhead mentions another that paſſes through 7orkhire + 
I think ſo very evident that there-needs no debate: but whe. 
ther the latter be the true [ckenildtreet, or that mention'd in 
Oxfordſhire deſerves confideration; both retaining the ſame 
name to this very day, and perhaps for the ſame reaſon, as 
either leading| to, or paſſing through the Countrys of the [ceni, 
there ſeeming; to have been two Colonies of Britiſh people thar 
enjoy'd the ſame name: thoſe mentiond by Tacitus, who took 
diftaſt -at Oftorizs's blocking up the Britans between Antona 
and. Sabrina, being more likely the inhabitants of zhis County 
and . Worcefterſbire, than of Norfolk, &c. as was ſhewn above, 
Sothat the {ckenildſtreet of Oxfordſhire ſeems to have been ſo 
call'd, for that. it tends toward the [ceni of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
C__ and, Cambride ſhires; and this, for that it wasmade 
through the Country of the other /ceni, both being rightly ſo 
call'd; only 1 look upon this of Szaffordſbire, as the more re- 
markable of. the two, and ſo to be- that [ckenildfireer which is 
uſually reckoned one of the four baſi/ical or great ,ways of Eng- 
land, and not that of Oxfordſhire: this being raiſed. all along, 
paved at ſome. places ©, and very fignal almoſt wherever it 
goes; whereas that of Oxfordſbire is, not lo there, whatever 
it may be in other Counties; which alſo ſeems to hintthatthe 
ſceni of theſe Counties were a more conſiderable people too, than 
thoſe of Norfolk, &c, | 

,I 5, [Ipon-theſe Conſular, Pretorian, or military ways , the 
Romans eſtabliſhed their ./tineraries , Stations, or Manſions at 
certain diſtances, which ſeem to have been..the extent of the 
daily,' marches of their Soldiers; the, length whereof as they 
were feldom..ynder ten, fo they' as, rarely exceeded thirty. [ta- 
lion miles. + Of, which. Stations or Manſions I find but two cer- 
tain, Within the limits of this County, and theſe both upon 
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the Watlingftreet, viz. Etocetum. and Pennocructum; the''former 
whereof M' Camden computes, and-thar: rightly; ro be: the viltage 
of fall, about a mile and + to'the:S $W.ot Lzvbfield*, .where 
juſt at the fame' diſtance. that Antonine: ſetts. hetwixt' it and 
Manueſſedum or Mancefter in” Warwickſhire ; there remains» in 
the Lane upon the north fide of the freet-way ſome-ſniallirag- 
ments of a wall, which 'tis ſuppoſed gave ithe;preſent> name 
ro the village, and inthe corn-field now call d: the butts :be- 
tween the willage and ſome ſmall cottages on the broakbelow, 
I was ſhewn two pavements one above the; another-'at left 4 
foot, the uppermoſt (which lay within 18 inches of: the? fur- 
face) being made for the 'moſt part of Lime+aud- riubblefone; 
and the lowermoſt, of pebbles and gravel: knit 'togerher with. a 
very hard cement about 4 inches.thick, laid-upon: a founda- 
tion of Roman brick; \ and; under.:them ' borilder-flont. of a foot 
thick more, Above the..uppermofRt- of: theſe they often::meet 
with Roman mony, whereof I was' ſhewn 2 pieces, one of. Nero, 
another of Domitian, and: a: third {0 caten{wich-> raſtythar:ir 
cogld not be diſtinguiſhe,:-. On: the 'other  fiderohe way ina 
ground belonging to :Chefterfield,; there ares allo antiquities 
found in digging , among(t which they lately:-mer-:with &be 
pedeſtall of an antique-broken pillar. very; well wrought; which 
lay -pretty deep juſt-on the brink of the: way';;'cand:; nowores 
mains at the-widdow- Smiths in Chefterficld ;1where: 1) cook xe 
draught of ic, in order to be engraveny as inoZabus 334 Bigg. 
16; But tho' M* Camden) be: right-in :the'fituation of+theold 
Etocetum, yet I think hin» not ſs, ,in:his»plating: Pennograciun 
at Penkridg_in. this County: tor tho';the:name he. move 12gnee> 
able, than of any other; place, yer it not:hjing;upont 
lingftreet, but\two miles-oft- it, nox |at :therxd dtance:affigntdtin 
the /tinerary of Antonine, 1 cannot)but. rathersthink itanchave 
been ar Stretton, ſo call'd -by the'\Syxons-((gugſi the>Fpwn wp- 
on the ſtreet) after it came into' theit:poſſeſſion;: which lyes jult 
upon the way, and anſwers. the | diſtance: very exatily,: forwcho' 
it. meaſure but eleven. Steffortifeire niiles; yet. they -rhay; yery 
well be cſteemed 1 2! :1/alian -oneag\which 8:'The juſt dhiftance 
alligned by : Antonine \'twixt thoſe; two: Stations: Not: lyes 
there any objeQion agajuſt 'this' conjeude, -but:that-ne> Roms 


coynes or - other" antiquities! — _ 
have this td reply; that neither 'are -there! at:] emiridea | 


ood ancient]y, on 
fide the River, further off the fireet way, Upon the 
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frireet there are none of thele' military flations mention'd by Ante. 
nine, yet doubrleſs there were fuch, rho' not mentiond in the 
Tables, . theſe ways being raiſed for avoiding the trouble and 
danger-of marching in {trange Countries, and the Manſions let. 
led on them at - convenient diſtances, for the ſafe repoſe of 
their' Armies 'at night: whereof 'tis like Streethey near Lichfield 
was one: and 'S7reeton near Burton another; theſe two being 
near' as farr diſtant on the [ckenild, as Wall and Streeton on the 
Watlngftreet, © * | 

t7. I know that the Reverend D* Fulk of Cambride makes 
the tenth. journey of Antonine, a Glamoventa Mediolano, to paſs 
through this County, as may plainly be ſeen in the ſecond Edi- 
tion of the fait! /zinerary 'by William Harriſon, which he makes 
run Northweftward from Coventry, which he ſays is the old Alo- 
Te,: to Gatecitm which 'he makes Lichfeld, and thence to Bre- 
meronacis which he (ays' was Trentham, and ſo to Cortium or 
Congleton im Cheſhirer : but there appearing no- footſteps (that I 
can tememmber):of 'zbis; he muſt pardon me if ] doe not fab- 
{cribero/his opinion, till better informed. Befide theſe Baſili- 
cal or Conſular ways there were others of like ereftion, tho' 
lets exrent, catfd! Ficinales, quod in 'wites ducebant ; whereof 1 
ſcarce mer wich apy in this County: unleſs I may take leave to 
arrount' the thigh paved way at Wootton near Eccleſhall a part 
vfone df! theſez/which (ſeems nor rv kave been made by 'rea- 
lon:of any: wer or dirty way;, it being raiſed between two o- 
ther 'tetp ways, which lye dry enough too. * Alſo at Edingal 
38:thiz*Conny;:abogt.aimile £ NF ofthe Towne,” there remains 
4 parc of ſuch 2711aisd\way'; pointing toward'' Lullington in 
Putbyſlire,>burwhether it thould tend after, 'I cannot imagin, 
unts.70 the old/xown 30f Repandume now Repron; fo famous for 
the:becial of cher Aercian Kings, \\ 24 
1x $::Near' thip\1way _——_ there |alſo yer. remains a barrow 
vr. Low, (fudvagrwereuſyallycaſt up over the bodies of cminenr 
Ciptaiis, 'of other Commumdeys in the :warrs, and commonly'plac- 
e& by the /Rimrany by their mulizary ways, for the reaſons: al- 

4 the Hifay of Onfordfbire, whicher I refere the Reader 

for| the benerabweeountoot) them? ; in articular: rake this to 
bew Roa bartoy, betaufe thus placed near Þfreer way ; and 
w_—_ ' theta Tuhatws lon the''Watling/ireet near Hynts. 

[now 4/Rotlobfftoleit:being poſſible chat-a heap of earrh 
ks. rh ham Th ou corny of rime be turned" into Fone, as 
Linyinl 977 nog} \ntm worth © 2 BY 


” See Bartons Commentary ow Aritonines Itinerary, in the 2 Edition of that Itinerary by Will. 
Marhiſon. 4: Nas: Hifcoof © xferdfe, Chep 10. fromy. g0. 105. 48: | * 
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Chap: X. Of STAKFORD-SHIRE uwvy 
ſhall be ſhewen hereafter *'; ſo'the barrow call'd Carts-hill; 
alſo near the Watling ſtreet, about mid-way betwixt rhe» Shire: 
' Oaks and Frog-hall; and fo the two Lows on Calves2beath; 
near the road fide that leads from Sommerford to 4. Crofſes-;to 
which add another in ſome incloſed-grounds Eaft of great Sar- 
den. But the moſt eminent of any upon this way, is that near 
Swinfen call'd Oflow, which tho' placed very near it, yer forthe 
name ſake, I dare not reckon amongſt the Roman lows, it: be: 
ing no queſtion the burial. place of ſome eminent Saxon ; of 
whom more anon. Neither muſt the tumulus upon the | [cke- 
nild}reet near Queiſlet in this County, call'd Kings/tanding, be 
numiber'd amongſt gheſe, neither of them: owning their-riſe to 
the Romans, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter. |  $113vD 
19, But their being placed on Streetways ,- is. not the only 
figne of Roman tumuli: for where we find Roman mony, or:any 
of their inſiruments of warr within or near them, we have alſo 
reaſon to judg them caſt, up by .che [Romans, tho' remote from 
any of their Conſular ways: for which reaſon 1 ſhall reckon the .* 
Low near Baſhbury of Roman ereQion, a. braſs head of the bolt 
of a Catapulta having beenfound in a. wood of that pariſocalld 
the burchen Leſow; another of this kind 'was alſo found: near 
Fether/tone, but in the pariſh of Brewood. .by(M' Fobn Hantbach 
in a ground call'd the Laches, and 'by.him. preſented to S*Wil- 
liam Dugdale z 'a third in the, biggeft of the three Lows of 
Morridg; and a fourth at Handſworth, all of brafs,. and well 
enough . repreſented by that one draught, 7ab. 33. Fig. 5: 
Which having the ſhape of a ſmall Axe, without any Eye for-a 
helve to paſs through it, made all people wonder what uſe it 
could be off; little imagining it conld. be any thing of the na- 
ture ofa bolt: the exatt figure whereof I find engraven -inithe 
Muſeum Moſcardi, the wooden | ſtemm 'being to be fitted; into 
the hollows of each fide it, the edg being placed formaſt for 
execution, and there declared to have been for that uſer;:Lp- 
on which account!I ſay 1.cannot but-determin that at Bu/#bu= 
ry, and thoſe three upon the Morridg,.'to be 'Roman. Lows; it 
being plain by..theſe infiruments that all thoſe'' places, as well 
where Lows, as;.not, were. ſometime vifited by: the Roman mi- 
litia, and places of ſome ation, + ac) 
20, And fo for the ſame-reaſon the: pariſh ofi/am, where 
was found near. the ſpring. call'd $.Bertram's well, an inſtru- 
ment of braſs, ſomewhat. like (only larger than) a Lath-Lammer 
at the edg end, but not ſo on the other, the torme whereof is 


® Pid. $. 34. infra. * Muſai Ind. Moſcards, Lib. 3. cap. t7 4 
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here expresſt 7ahb. 33. Fig. 6. which I take to have been the 
head of a Roman Scuris with which the Pope flew their 'Sa-. 
Erifices, notwithſtanding ir have no Eye for the manubrium to 
paſs through, the Secwuris it ſelf being ſometimes only ſtuck 
throngh-it, as may be ſeen at many-places amongſt the Roman 
antiquities of Bartolus and Belkorius*. The {mall braſs 'in- 
ſtrument ſent me by the Worſhipfall Charles Corton Eſq; found 
ſomewhere near him, here repreſented Fig. 7. argues alfo 
that the Roman armes were advanced even into the Northern 
parts,- it ſeeming to have been the head of a Roman reft, uſed 
to ſupport the Lituus, not that crooked ſtaff uſed by the Au- 

urs. in their divinations, to point out the quarters of the 
| an but the Trombe-rorte, crooked Trampet or horne-pipe 
uſed iv the Roman armies, as may be ſeen in Choul's diſcourſe 
of the Caſtrametation of the Romans*, And from the braſs 
head of the. Roman Venabulgm or hunting ſpear, found ſome 
where betwixt 7arlet and the foot': of Pyrehill, which is here 
likewife engraven Fig. 8. '0ne may probably conclude that the 
Romans had at laſt fome refidence here, with leaſure to follow 
ſnchs ſports, as the Country would afford. 

21, Whence it may reaſonably be concluded, as alſo from 
ſome” Roman mony- that has been fometimes found in. Dale-cloſe 
"twixt -Okeover and; Mathfield; and a Roman. Urn dugg about 10 
years:agoe out of.a'bank/in Church-towne field in upper: Math- 
Feld, &c. that the Lows: hereabout,i may for the moſt part 
at leſt be eſteemed Roman : particularly Harlow-greave a 
little mile NJ of Mathfeld ; and that other in a field near the 
left' hand the way, as you paſs between Mathfield and Ellafton © 
near :Colwich-common, without name; and! another larger over 
againſt ir, at theother end: of the common, which: they call Row- 
low, perhaps. the Sepulcher'of. ſome petty King, Rowlow import- 
ing as-:much as: Regale-\ Sepulchruin.. 'To-thele add the Low in 
Arbbur-cloſe, 2 or: 3 bows ſhoot North: wefterly from Okeover Chap- 
pel3\che'3 Lows upon- the-Weever-hills ; and33 others they call 
_ Gullows knoll., and Caftiow-crofſs; together with the 

00s On Ribign; | Reeden, 'and ' Cauldon- hills; fand fo: Cocklow 
and ithe. ceft/ near the town: of- Zzek; thoſe on® the hills near 
Warſiow ; on Eon hill ; and another on'a hill*that is a Cow- 
paſture berwixt #hat and Onecot: imeft of which upon examina- 
tion, as well as thoſe onthe Morridg,. have been' found made of 


ſtones, and: not | gravel or- earth, as uſually effewhere ;- which 
4 »þ v<15K | [130 [10 ©; | 1 

* Vid. admirands Romanar. Antiquitatum weſtigia, per Job. Petr. Bellorium & Petr: 

Cad. Bariolum, * Diſcorſo ſopra; is Coftra metatione . ds ' Romani: per it. S; Gugtelm 
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yet muſt not be wonder'd:at, becauſe we find-they were made 
alſo in other Countries of ſuch materials as the; places: beſt af 
forded, particularly ex Japidibus in ſaxofrs loci *, ſuch: as thefe 
are. | Cyl | 
22. The Lows near Elford and Wiginton-inthis Couttty, miſt 
alſo be reckoned amongſt the Roma# tumali ; far: the: former of 
theſe being apened at 'my. inſtance -0ob. 7. and 8. An.' Dom. 
1680. at the- charge of the generous Madam Bows of Elford, 
there was found in it level with: the ſurface of the grorind a- 
bout it, a moiſt blacks/o 1ſott of earth without-any mixtare of 
gravel or ſtones, abour 2 yards diameter, anda. foot; and half 
deep in the middle, lycing much in the fame: form with the 2u- 
mulus it ſelf, on the edg: whereof; were Aftes: and Chatcoal.1n 
their true colours, and ſeveral pieces of bones: in the middle; of 
it, ſo friable that they would crumble berwixt the. fingers i: the 
Low it ſelf which coverd: theſe 4ſbes and! bIdck:eorth, being 
made of gravel mixt with pebbles; as the forl ic felf thereabouc 
is, and fo it 'was alſo under the faid: black; earth, | Whence it 
_ could not but be concluded that thiszxmulxs muſt needs' be'Ro- 
man (tho' there were no coynes, pieces of VUrns,or Armozr:found 
in it) the bodies buryed under it having been: certainly; burr, 
which I do not find either the: Saxons or Danes :ever hid; dfter 
their arrival here, whatever they; might : before; + | Otherwiſe. 1 
ſhould have thought they! might have been: caſt up, about the 
year 755, when Erhelbald King of Mercia being invaded by;Cu- 
thred King ofthe Weſt Saxons; met and fought -himat'Sexe/wald*, 
Sacchenda» , or Secandune*, now: Sekindon \in\ Warwick/6. yet 
hard by ; where the proud King .Erbelbald'z in! arto pofitus-2s 
Brompton tells us” | (which perhaps {honld: beolin' ard) dif- 
daining to fly was flain by Beornred:one 'of» his own. Cauttran- 
ders (as we are inform'd by Malmesbiry* ) and: his -whole &eniy 
broken : for tho' the King did not (who was buryed-at Rejprtos) 
ſome of the Nobles notwithſtanding: might. pethaps./havelought 
to ſave themſelves by a ſwift flight; yer have been ſlain id:the 
purſuit, and: butyed under theſe' Laws here at: E/ford and; Wig 


anton. | F* 21 HUGUOTTI VABG 9y15 
23. Now the reaſon why ſuch: Lows, and #atlike infruinents, 
certainly Roman, are fo. often found' remote: from their mly by 
ways, was If! that the Natizes'drew themfrequentlyoft, 
and: ſkirmiſh'd with them any where, as occafion preſented 


; T 


* Ol. Wormii Monument. Danicorum. Lib. 1, cap. 7. * Florent. Wigorn. Chron. ex 
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upon which account too. we find the Romans, to have pitcht 
their: tents in places farr diſtant from their ways, as. one may 
plainly-perceive by the Yalla that went round them, which, as 
Polybius and Pegetius both teach us, being often made ſquare *, 
eſpecially, ſays Stewechins, when they would have their armies 
appear” great*; I have reaſon to ſuſpe& that entrenchment near 
the  bridg upon Aſbwood heath, in the pariſh of Aings-Swinſord, 
commonly known by the name. of Wolverhampton Church-yard, 
which meaſures about 140. paces over, has been one of theſe 
Roman” Caſtrametations, And fo I am willing to beleive thoſe 
remains of a fortification at the Eaft end of Longdon Church, 
which 'tis plain were alſo ſquare, the Eft and South fides be- 
ing ſtill apparent; not -being able after a long and diligent 
ſearch, to ' give a better account- of either of them. Tho' it 
maſt 'not be denyed that the Saxons allo fortified in a ſquare 
form, as may be\ſeen at 7amworth and divers other places, of 
which in due time, ſo' that I muſt defire the Reader to take 
ſpecial notice, 'that I am'not ſo poſitive, but I can yeild it 

ſfible rhey may be | Saxon notwithſtanding, caſt up upon the 
Comins incurfions of Canutus, or the neighbouring Saxons into 
the: Mercian Kingdom, of which: more 'anon : only.I think that 
had they been :made fo late, we ſhould have had ſome account 
of them, whereof becauſe. none, I have choſe rather to place 
them in; remorer. times, -However "they give me a fair tran- 
, :.24..:To._the' Saxon antiquities, amongſt which firſt of ſuch as 
relate' to the | Heptarchy,- in. treating whereof I ſhall obſerve as 
near-as may. be the order of time, and; therefore muſt begin 


with the - Hiſtory of -bank (as they call it) near the village 


of Daxloflon inthe. parith of Szone, where on the top of a hill 
' there yer. remainithe rains of a large Cafile fortifyed with a 
double vallumiand: entrenchments about 250 yards diameter, the 

ate Seeming$o:haye been on ithe we/# part of it, where the fide 
Lanks on cach'' hand yer plainly appear :' others fancy . there 
was a'{econd. gate: on the: Eaft ſide too, tho I could not per- 
ceive any probability for it ; but on the South ſide there is a 
round:.conical\ lull, much-like: a zumulus, caſt -up higher: than 
all che: reſt of :tbe! work; »: Which according to the tradition of 
the Country thereaboar,' was. the Seat :of Wiferys King of Mer- 
cia; 'who murthered his two Sons | for embracing Chriftianity, 
one at Stone hard by, and the other at Bur/on but a little fur- 


* Pohbis Hioriarum Lib. 6, de Caftrametatione. & Flav, Vepetii de re militari Lib. t 
9ap, 23. » Godeſe, Stewichii Conpmint. in Lib. t. cap. 23. Flav. Vegetii de re milutor. 
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ther oft - but I doe not ſo much 'depend upon that, as 6n 
whit M* Sampſon Erdeſwic aflerts , viz.- that he had ſeen 'an 
old writing relating to the. foundation of the Priory of Stone 
that affirms as mach<: which perhaps may be that of R. && 
Suggenbill and Petronil his wite., . whereby they gave to the 
Church of S* Mary and S Wifade of Stone, Meſſuagium juxta 
montem qui dicitur Wltereceſter in territorio de Detlaſton 4, 
which indeed proves fully that this was the royal manfion of 
the ſaid Wferus, who governd Mercia from the year of Chriſt 
657 to 676, the Low adjoyning in all probability being the place 
of his /epulture. | 
25. Within the limits of whole raigne fall the dates of the 
foundations as well of Lichfield as Stone : for tho' the place 
where Lichfield now is, were enobled with the Rtartyrdoms ofa 
1000 Chriſtians, near 400 years before, yet we hear nothing 
more of jt till 9ſwy King of \ Northumberland, having beaten and 
kill'd Penda King of the Mercians, converted! the Country to 
Chriſtianity, and after a while made this place (perhaps in me- 
mory of theſe Martyrs) a Biſbops feat , building a Church and 
nominating one Duina a Scotchman the firſt Biſbop of it*: which 
yet tis like might be a place but. of ſmall account (many of 
the Biſbops ſeats in ancient' times being-ſmall -yiHages) till after 
the time of 5' Ceadda, who .as Rofſus Warwicenſis plainly tells 
ns; came at firft hither as into-a priyite place, in ſecrerum lo- 
cum Staffordienſis provinci# (tho' now a Biſhops ſeat) where he 
lived (as the Legend ſays) only upon the milk of a Doe, which 
being hunted by Wade fon of Wifere King of Mercia bronghr 
him ro the Cell of $* Ceadda, who: firft' gonverted him to'the 
Chriſtian faich, and his brother Ruffine after*; whilſt he lived 
as it. were a Hermitical life, by a Spring fide yet temaining by 
the Charch. of Srow, near the City of Lichfed: which being 
too! remote from Wiferceſtet the Seat of their Farher , they 'in- 
treated.the holy man to remove a little nearer them, for the 
eaſier waiting 'on him to ceceive further 'inftruRtion , and per- 
forming their devyotions together with hims.- '' fl 
...26;.To which requeft of the young Princes 1 find the- holy 
$' Ceadda readily. complyed;\-and' came to another” Secret place 
nor farr off them, whither under pretence of hwiting, to avoid 
their fathers anger who was yet a Pagan, they conn tame 
to him and were inſtrufted accordingly: but being obſerved'by 


© Erdefuick's view of Staffordſh. in Darlefton,”, * D. Gul. Dugdali Monaf.” Anglican 
vel. 2. pi 12g: © th. Wetman en/. Flor. Hiftorvarum in An, 655, 6s 
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one Werebod one of their fathers evill Councellors, they were 
quickly found out and accuſed of Chriſtianity to him, who came 
from IWifercefter above mentiond, and finding them at their de- 
votions in this new Oratory, in the midſt of his wrath flew 
them both"; one, at Stone, where a Church being eretted o- 
ver the place of his Martyrdom, gave both name and original 
to that town ; and the other at Burton where there was ere&- 
ed a Chappel which as M' Erdeſwic afſerts was bur lately ſtand. 
ing * In this conjuntture S' Ceadda fled away from the tury of 
the bloody minded King, and returned to his Cell near Lich. 
field again, where he had not retired long, but King I/fer was 
grievouſly ſtrack with remorſe, and being fore afflifted tor the 
fa&t he had done, according to the councill of his Queen Er- 
menilda, repaired to S* Ceadda, by whom he was converted, and 
forthwith baniſhed all idolatrous worſhip out of his dominions *; 
and upon the death of Jarumannus which happened quickly 
afrer An. 667, made the holy .S' Ceadda Biſhop of Lichfeld, 
from whom it receiv'd ſo great honour, that it increaſed quick- 
ly after to a conſiderable Town, and was not long, before 2d- 
vanced to a Metropolitical See, by the great King Offa, who out 
of ſpight to Lambert ArchBiſhop of Canterbury, got it exempt 
from his juriſdiftion, obtaining a pall for it of Pope Adrian the 
firſt : the Sees of Worce/ter, Cheſter, Sidnaceſler, _ Helm- 
hamand Dorcheſter, being made ſubje& to it - in which ſtate it 
continued from the year 766 to 797, inall 31 years, in which 
time there ſate three Arch-Biſhops of Lichfield, Ealdulfus, Hums- 
bertus, and laſtly Higbertus, in whoſe time the See of Canter- 
bury was reſtored again to its priſtin dignity by Kinulf or Kenwolf 
alſo King of the Mercians'. 

27. The next Antiquities, that follow in order of time, of S- 
xon original, are Dudley Caſtle built upon a lofty hill, and ſo nam- 
ed by one Dudo an Engliſh Saxon about the year of our Salva- 
tion 700 *. the preſent proſpe& whereof was repreſented a- 
bove Tab. 3. ad pag. 39. and an old fortification in the pa- 
riſh of Mear or Mere, that they call the Bruff (which perhaps 
may be only a corruption of Burgh) fenced at ſome places with 
a double trench and rampire, the agger above the trench ſeem- 
ing at ſome places to have been made up with fone, the whole 
being of a very irregular form, according as the figure of the 
hill would admitt: over againſt this, on the heath, there is a 
place they call Camp-hills, where it is ſuppoſed there was an- 


» lbidems. pag. 122, 123. ' Erdeſwick's wiew of Staffordſh. in Burweftm. * D. Gu!. 
Dugdali Monat. Angl. locus ſupra citat. * Matth. Weitmonaſt. Flor. Hiſtoriar. in A: 
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ciently likewiſe a Camp, tho no fignes of it now; only there 
are two round hills which may paſs tor harrows, and many ©- 
ther longiſhhillocks like graves, in which torm 1 find thele SeÞu. 
chral monuments were alſo lomctimes made=® : betwixt which 
and the Bruff there is likewite a large round conical hill that they 
call Coplcw, which no doubt was the Sepulchre of ſome conſt- 
derable Commander {lain here about, when thele rampires were 
\ made and uſed, Which tho' at firlt ſhght they appeard dith- 
cult toaccount for, who *6z when? being very hard queſtions at this 
diſtance of time: yet Ithink I may ſately, and with lome-confi- 
dence an{wer, that this fortification was here made in the days of 
the wicked Ofrid King of Northumberland, about the year - of 
Chriſt 705, who as Henry Huntingdon teltihes was flain at Mere ; 
* Oſrid vero Rex belli infortunio juxta Mere pug nans interfetins eff, 
being his very words =: tho he tells us not by what enemy, nor 
upon what occaſion, yet I ſuppoſe it mult be Kenred King of Mer- 
cia, whom he ſcems to have invaded, and not his Cofin fienred 
who ſucceeded him, as S. Creſy would haveit®, there being'no 
foundation that I can find in Hiftory, for fuch an imagination: 
Cop-low being the tumulus in all probability under which-the un- 
tortunare 0/rid was buryed, and thoſe other lows and - billorks 
upon Camp-hills of his inferiour officers : and the Braff the Ca- 
{tle or ſtrong hold, that Ferired had rais'd againit him, 

28. About this time the place or /and where the Town of 
Stafford now ſtands, mcidnrly call'd Bethnei (what was ſaid' ot it 
before being only propheſy) began firſt to be inhabited, by S* Ber- 
tellinethe lon of a King of this Country, and Scholar to-& Guth- 
lac, with whom he tarryed rill his death : atter which, tho now 
unknown to his Father, he begg'd this //and ol him, where he 
led a Hermits life for divers years, till diſturbed by ſome thaten- 
vyed his happineſs, when he removed into ſome: deſert mounta- 
nous places, where he ended his life? ; leaving Bethneitouthers, 
who atterwards built it, and called it Stafford, there being a 
ſhallow place in the River hereabour, that could eafly be paſs: C 
with the help of a Staff only». Now wheteabour this defart 
place ſhonld be, that S* Bertelline went to, ' tho" Hiftories are 
filent, yet I haye' ſome grounds to think that it might be about 
T, hrowly, lam, and Dovedale: and that this was the S Bertram 
who has a well, an Aſs, and a Tombat Iam: fot if as Capgrave 
ſays, the Town of Bertamly in Cheſhire rook ts name lrom a 


w 


" Ol, Wormii Monumext. Danicor.. Dib. i, cap.. 9, * Hen, Huntindenienſis Hiftoriar. 
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miracle that S* Bertelline did there *, I know not why the people 
about lam, Throwley, &c. might not corrupt his name as much 
as they in Cheſhire, and call him S* Bertram inſtead of S* Ber- 
telline, Tt it be objedted that the Tomb here is of too late a 
date for his time, it ſeeming by. no means above 300 years 
old ; I muſt own the thing : but then ic muſt be allowed that 
ſuch great mens Tombs were often rebuilr, eſpecially if any 


great occaſion were adminiſter'd, as theie was by this Saint a- + 


bout that time wiz. An. 1386. when there was a wonderfull mi- 
racle wrought athis A/tar in Stafford,it we may beleive Capgrave* ; 
which might poſlibly give o-cafion for the rebuilding ot it by 
the people of Stafford in the form it now ſtands, _ 

29. Near Alveton in this County upon a lolty ſituation, in 
the lands of the right Honorable Charles Earl of Shrewsbury, a 
molt noble encourager of this work, there ſtill remains, near the 
Lodg, juſt ſuch another fortreſs, as that near_ Mear, only much 
larger, which they call Bunbury, of noregular figure, encompaſ- 
ſed with a double and ſometimes treble trench, according as the 
natural ſituation of the place, ſeems to have required, on the 
North, NW, and NE fides, all the reft being naturally inac- 
ceſlible, the whole including about an hundred acres : which 1 
doubt not to have been made by Ceolred King of Mercia, the ſuc- 
ceſſor of Kenred abovementioned, when he was invaded (in like- 
manner as Kenred by 0/rid) in the ſeventh year of his raigne, by 
the potent [na King of the WWeſt-Saxons, inthe year of Chriſt 716. 
Cujus anno ſeptimo Ina Rex Welt-Saviz, magno Exercitu congre- 

ato contra Eum apud Bonebury ftrenue preliavit.. 1. e. that in 
the ſeventh year of Ceolreds raigne, Ina King of the Weſt-Saxons 
having raisd a great Army fonght him ſtoutly at Bonebury ſays 
the Abbot of Fourvall*: where yet Ceolred (by the advantage of 
this his ſtrong fortification) lo warmly received him, that he was 
glad ro withdraw upon equal rermes, neither having much rea- 
ſon to bragg of a viftory, 

go. Of what antiquity the Town of 7Zamworth may be, does 
not plainly appear, but it muſt certainly have been a place of 
ſome repute of very ancient times, tho' we hear nothing of it 
till An. Dom. 781, when the great King Offa granting lands in 
Sapie to the Monks of Worceſter concludes thus — Hanc autem 
preſcriptam viciſſetudinem terrarum Gv& mee donationis pro domino 
libertatem,, ego Offa Rex ſedens in Regali palatio in Tamowor- 
thige pd die nativitatis Domini, concedens donavi An. 781. 


And after him Ceonuff whole Charter ends thus — Atta eft hec- 
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donatio An, $16. in wico celeberrimo qui vocatur Tomowarthig, 
&c ©. Now if the Mercian Kings had their Palaces here fo very 
early, it muſt needs have been a Town of ſome repute. long 
before, and perhaps a fortify'd place; there ſtill ; remaining a 
{quare trench call'd Kinps-ditch of large extent, that in a man- 
ner encompaſles the whole town, beginning on the bank of the 
River 7ame welt of the Lady-bridg, and running up thence ina 
ſtraight line till it comes NV of the Church, where there ſeems 
to have been a mount or a baſtion ſomewhat higher than the reſt 
of the work, in the angle where it joyns to the following line 3 
which runns ſtraight all along N of the Church till it comes 
NE of it, where another mount alſo in the angle; whence it 
runns again in a ftraighrt line to the banks of the Anker ; incloſ- 
ing the town on the Weſt, North, and Ea8F; the Rivers ſe- 
curing it Southward: but whether theſe were made, before, at- 
ter, or in the days of King Offa, is not eaſy to determine. 

31, Next 7amworth the moſt ancient place of 'any inthe 
County, whereof there are any footſteps yet remaining, perhaps 
may be a large old fortification near the village of Billington in 
the pariſh of Bradeley, 300 yards diameter doubly-entrench- 
ed, as may be ſeen at divers places, tho' the outmoſt indeed be 
fill'd up in ſome: which I could willingly beleive rochave been 
the place of battle, between Duke Wada and the reſt of the 
murtherers of King Ezhelred, and King Eardulf his ſacceffor ; 
which Matthew of Weſtminſter * , Roger Hoveden*, and Simeon 
Dunelmenſis* all agree, was at a place call d- Billingaho or Bil- 
lingahoth juxta Wallalega An. Dom. 798. the old Etocetum, by 
the Saxons calld Wall, not being farr off : but that, it is haxd 
to think that a King of Northumberland or any ConFpirators againſt 
him, ſhould bring a warr ſo farr out of their own Country ; of 
that the valiant Henulf then King of the Mercians wonld admitt 
of ir, unleſs it were done in his abſence, when | he: went. jntp 
Kent againſt Eadbert Pren, whom he overthrew, and brought a- 
way captive*. Wherefore I ſhall take leave anon to make 2- 
nother conjeure, concerning the original of this fortification : 
and in the mean time proceed to the /ife, martyrdom, and bury- 
al, of the young S' HKenelm King of the Mercians, the Scene where- 
of ſeems to have layn in this County, of which 1n their: order. 
Yet I ſhall relate no more than what is abſolutely neceſſary. to 
underſtand the remains that i find of them here. 


v Sr William Dugda'e's antiquities of Warwickfh. iBuſtrated. p. $16, $17. ” Matth. 
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32, Let it therefore ſuffice that upon the death of King Kenulf 
An. Dom. 819. the Kingdom of the Mercians tell ro his only 
Son Kenelm a child of 7 years old, whoſe elder Siſter Ouendred 
defirous of rule, praiſed with the young Kings guardian, one 
Aſchebert, to make him away, as in the Hiſtories of his life 
written by Matthew of Weſtmin/ter*, Fohn Brompton >, and Cap- 
grave*, where the Reader if he pleaſe may fee the particulars: 
which that he might doe the more ſecretly, he had the young 
King into Clent wood in this Country, under the fair pretenſe of 
taking pleaſure in hunting, and when he had gotten him intoa 
ſuitable place, he cut off his head, and buryed him where no 
man knew but himſelf, till diſcovered by a certain Cow of a 
widdow woman, that would feed no'where but befide S* Kenelms 
grave; and a Scroledropt by a white Dove upon the altar of S* Pe- 
ter at Rome, as Pope Leo minor or Leo the third was celebrating 
Maſs, containing theſe words : Jn Clenc kau bathe Kenelin Kine- 
bearn lieth under thorn heaved by reaved: which none of the Romans 
underſtanding, it was ſhewed to the people of the ſeveral na- 
tions, amongſt which an Engli/3-man there preſent, rendered it 
into Latin, which the Poets of after ages put into this di/tick, 


InClenc ſub ſpina, jacet in convalle bovina , 
pertice privatus, Kenelmus rege creatus 4. 


Engliſhed thus 


In Clent in Cow-bach under a Thorn 
Lyes King Kenelm his head off ſhorne<«. 


by. which means it being underſtood at Rome ( as ſome ſay be- 
fore itwas in Britan) how he was murthered and where bury- 
ed, order was preſently ſent by the Pope to Wolfred then Arch- 
Biſhop of Canterbury, and the reſt of the Engliſh Biſhops to 
ſearch and take up his body, which was accordingly done and 
carryed in great ſtate to the Abby of Winchelcomb in Gloceſterſhire 
of his Fathers foundation, and there honorably buryed. 

- 33. Now the antiquities that I find yet remaining upon the 
place relating to this Hiſtory, are firſt, Cowbach otherwiſe Cow- 
date as Brompton calls it *, fo named from the Cow that at- 
rended his grave, which remains a paſture-ground to this very 
day, being fituate in a valley, under Warton hill, about half a 
mile NE of Clent Church, as moſt of the ancient men of the 
rown agreed; there being now no thorn, nor had there been 


* Idem in An. 821. * Joh. Brompton Abb, Jorn, in Regno Merciorum. © Joh, Cap- 
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any thatI could learn, within memory ; ſo that the exa& place 
where he was buryed is now unknown: nor is there any Spring 
here, which as the Legend ſays immediatly guſh't out where the 
body had layne, as ſoon a 'twas taken forthe ; S* Kenelm's well 
being 3a mile off,” near the Chapell yer ſtanding dedicated to 
him, inthe pariſh of Hales-Owen and County of Salsp; and not 
in the pariſh of Clent or County of Stafford; fo that whether 
this be the true Cow-bach or noe, the Legend mult be falſe : un- 
leſs we ſhall ſay that the precin&s of Clent are contrated ſince, 
and that the true Cowbach was, where the ſpring now is, in the 
County of Salop : which it ſo, I have ſaid to much of it already, 
it being without the pale of this Hiffory. However half a mile 
NNE of Clent Church or there about, there is a lift of graſs 
greener than ordinary, call'd S' Kenelms-furrow running uptothe 
Knoll. hill a great length, that ſtill remains both in the pariſband 
County, the graſs whereof indeed is ſomewhat more verdant and 
luxuriant than at other places, which. they intend for the. fur- 
row made by the Oxen, which run away with the womans plow, 
and were never again heard of, who in contempt of the feaſt 
of S* Kenelm would make them work ' on that day, loofing her 
Eyes into the bargain, as the Legend ſays", but enough of this. 
I found allo 3 Lows on Clent-heath, but theſe relate nothing to 
our former hiſtory, being raiſed as I gueſs on ſome conflict 
hereabout, when the fortifications were made on Whichbury-hill, 
not farr oft them, but in the pariſh of Pedmoore and County of 
Worceſter , which being extra. oleas, 1 am not concern'd either 
when, or by whom they were made. | 

34. Befide-theſe, there are other Antiquities here that may 
be preſumed to be Saxon, tho' there can be no particular account 
given of them, as there has of the former. Such as the old 
fortification on Minfare edge of an oblong ſquare figure, about 
300 yards long, and 200 over, having an artificial bank caſt 
up round it, fenced with a. deep ditch. onthe NNE and S$.S I 
ſides; the edg or hill on the other two fides being naturally 
inacceſſible, Concerning which the tradition-of the town is, 
that it was a Daniſh fortification :;:but the name ſeeming rather 
to make it a Saxon one, where ſome King was killd from cyne 
Regium and fapan nutare, wacillare or obire*, wmporting as much 
as -a-royal failure or. place.where . a. King had. faild or dyed, I 
have rather choſen to place it among 'the' Saxon antiquities. 
Upon this account too I am inclined to beleive, the Lows on 
the heath underneath betwixt it and the Comptons are alſo Sa- 
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x0n; andſo that at the end of Kinfare heath, neat the Lane lead- 
ing to Enfeld; there feems alſo to be another under Meg a fox- 
hole ; which tho' now all ſtone, may poflibly have been tor- 
merly earth, now turnd into /tone by ſubterraneal heats ; eſpe- 
cially it that be true which is aſſerted from experiment by Ga- 
briel Plat, viz. that if you half fill a Retort with brimflone, Sea- 
coale, and other bituminous {ubſtances, and the remainder of 
the neck alſo half way with pure earth, and ſet it ro diſtill with 
a temperate open fire, the earth will be perrifjed or turned ta 
fone; as it 1s alſo by nature, where bituminous ſubſtances kin- 
dled in the bowells of the carth, ſend up ſuch wapours, as per- 
haps they may have done alſo at Barrow-hill in the pariſh of 
Kings-Swinford, where there are two uniforme barrows all rock ; 
and fo at the rocky round hill on the Watlingftreet near Hynts. 
35. There are. many other Lows too, not placed upon any 
of the military ways or old fortifications, whereof no ſuch par- 
ticular account can be given, as there was of the former, which 
yet ſeem to have been of Saxon erection, but theſe upon a ci. 
vil, not military ſcore: ; for they oft raiſed ſuch Lows over con- 
fiderable men that dycd in peace, as well as in warr ; but then 
they -placed them! iz Campo plano juxta deſundi' predium ſito', 
ſomewhere in'a plain 'befide the Manſion of the deceaſed. And 
of this kmd 1 judg that at Stram/hall in this Connty ; and that 
other in a place call'd Low-#eld about a quarter of a mile We/2 
from: Combridg ;; amongſt theſe we may alſo reckon that art Ta- 
zenhill wood-Eane 7, about half a mile weſtward 'of Calling/wood 
hall, ſuppoſed to be Rudlow, of which more anon; and 1o Tot- 
monſlow tho' now. not extant ;, as well as Vow, 'which alſogives 
name to the hundred in which it is fituate ; which 'tho' not the 
Sepulchre of King .Offs, who as Florilegus tells us was buryed 
in Bedfordſbire upon the'bank of the river Ouſe®, yet it'' muſt 
certamly. be the monument of ſome. great perſon. of the ſame 
name, exther buryed here: alone, or elſe, in company with di- 
vers'others perhaps Nain'with' him, this ſeeming indeed erected, 
not fike- the former upon. a civil, but a military account ; and 
yetiof Saxon original, asithe .zame teſtifies, tho” placed near the 
Warlingſireet : which fort of large zumnli caſt up oyer many 11413 
together , the Danes call'd Volsafter as Wormins informs us *. 
But Herein I aminor poſitive. | = 
. -36. Having hitherto confidered. ſuch: antiquities only, as. | 
think have been occafion'd by the conflitsof the Saxons among} 
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themſelves : I come next to treat of ſuch as are the deplorable 
remains of the bloody warrs twixt the Saxons and Danes : a- 
monglt which the firlt in order of rime, are the ruins above- 
mentioned in Wrotreſſey park $ $. 4 and 5 of this Chapter , 
which upon ſecond conſiderations I am inclined to belcive, if 
T heotenhall doe import the habitation of heathens as Camden in- 
forms us*, are no Roman antiquity, but the true remains of the 
old Theotenhall of the Dates, who 1 ſuppole having refided 
there for ſome time, bnilt them this City or place of habita- 
tion, which in the year of our Lord 907 as Roger Hoveden te, 
but not till An, 911 as Simeon Dunelmenſis , Fobn Brompton , 
and Florentius Wigorn, in all probability was finally raſed by 
Edward Senior in that fignal victory he there obtained over 
them, whereof we have an account in all thoſe Hiforians 1: but 
a more particular one in Hen. Huntindon, who makes this bat- 
tle ſo terrible, that he ſpares not to cry out, Qu autem cuneo- 
rum horrendos aggreſſus, ignitas colliſuones, formidabiles tinnitus , 
feras irruptiones, miſerabiles occaſus , clamores horriſonos , ſcriptis 
exequetur'? i. e. ſo very terible, that he thought it could not be 
fully deſcribed by the moſt exquiſite pen, 

37. To revenge whoſe quarrel, another Arniy of them that 
polſeſt Northumberland , breaking a league they had formerly 
made with King Edward, invaded Mercia in the very ſame year, 

illageing the Country wherever they came: againſt whom 
fog Edward bringing a powerfull Army both of Weſt Saxons. 
and Mercians , overtook them in their return at the village of 
Wednesfield, not farr from. T heotenball, and overthrew them a- 
gain in another bloody. battle, wherein he kill'd Eowills and 
Halfden or Hildein two of their Kings, and Ohter and Scurfa 
two of their Earles, and 9 other Noblemen*, to whom Ethel 
werdus adds ivr or Hinguar another of their Kings*, Of 
which great flaughter yer there are no more remains but a Low 
in a ground calld South Low field , which has lately had a 
windmill (et upon it, the Low being there before as within me- 
 mory. There is another ground here too call'd North-Low field, 
which no queſtion heretofore has had alſo a Zow in it, tho' 
now it, be gone. Which doubtleſs were caft up over ſome of 
thoſe kings, or Daniſh or Saxon nobles, then ſlain here; and ſo 
'tis like was Stowman's hill on the road betwixt Wolverhampton 
and Walſall, half a mile $ of the village of Nechels. 


* Camder's Britannia . in Staffordſh, ſub. initium. ? Rogeri de Hoveden Annalium parts 
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38. In the year following 912 dyed the noble Duke /£ hel- 
red Vice-Roy of Mercia ; atter whom his molt renowned Lady 
fgelfledaalias Elfleda daughter of King Affred,governed the king- 
dom of Mercia with ſo great condutt, ſo much ro the adyan- 
cage and increaſe of her own dominions, and terror of her ene- 
mies : ut non ſolum Domina vel Regina, werum etiam Rex ad lau- 
dem G& excellentiam a pluribus wocaretur, 1. e, that ſhe was not 
only call'd Lady and Queen, but allo King by way of praiſe and 
extreme excellence, as the Abbots Ezhelred and Brompton at- 
firm*, And indeed all things conſidered ſhe deſerved noleſs ; 
for ſhe not only ſubdued the Britans and Danes, and all thar 
oppoſed her; but took Darby and Leiceffer and added them to 
her Kingdom : building and repairing ſo many Caftles and Townes, 
that it would be endleſs to recount them. Wherefore I ſhall 
content my {elf only in relating what ſhe did in this County, 
remitting the Reader for the reſt ro the ancient Hiftoriens : pat- 
ticularly about the year 916 ſhe fortifyed Feadbirig now Wed.- 
nesbury in this County » ; and rebuilt Tamworth :deſtroyed by the 
Danes, where ſhe he dyed in the year 919*; She alſo builr 
a Caſile at the Town of Stafford, on the North fide of the 
River Sw?, whereof I could not heart any footſtepps remain- 
ing 3-that upon the hill above the Town, at' near a miles di- 
ſtance, the Profþefs whereof are both here annext' Fab. 34, 
being built long after by Ranulf or Ralph the firſt Earl of Sz afford : 
tho' M' Erdeſwick tells us he had' a certathi deed dated apud 
Caftrum juxta Stafford long before the days of the 'ſaid Earl 
Ralph, whence he concludes that he did but reedity the Caſite, 
and not new build it*, which perhaps may be true: bar for 
my part I conjefure that the firſt Szafford-Caftle mention'd in 
that deed, might rather ſtand within the Entrenchment at 'Bil. 
lingten, which perhaps may be only-the remains of this Cafthe, 
and not of the battle between King Eardulf and Duke Wada, 
as was thought above 5. /31, in which opinion I anynot a lit- 
tle confirmed, the /ands wherein theſe enttrenchments are, being 
not far diſtant, and ſtill remaining a part of the demefne land of 
the Barony of Stafford. - EAA ook | 

39. Of what antiquity the Town of Hampton may be is very 
uncertain, it not being mention'd in any record that'I could 
either meet or hear of, till the pious Walfryna the, relit of 
Althelm Duke of Northampton , in the ears of King. Ethelred 


» Fthelredi Abbatis Rieval. Gentalog. Regurn Angl. & Fob. Brompton Abbat. Fornal. in 
vita regis Edvard. Sen. * Florent. Wigorn Chron. ex Chron in #n 916. * Matth. Weſt- 
mmaſt, Flor. Hiſtoriar. in An. 919. Y Florent. Wigorn in 41. 914. * Sampſ. Erdeſ. 
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(and not of-King E4gar as M* Erdeſwick thought «) in the year 
996 built and endowed the Church or Monaſtery there*, in 
reguard of which pious ation of hers, it was ever after call'd 
Wulfrunes-Hampton, ſince by corruption of ſpeech Wolver hamp- 
ton, In which new foundation ſhe placed a' Dean and Prebends, 
or ſecular Canons, as M' Erdeſwick calls them ©; with other ſai- 
table Officers, for the increaſe of Religion : wherein yet it ſeems 
ſhe miſt of her aime for ſome time at leſt , for before it had 
ſtood near 200 years, theſe Prebends grew ſo enormous in their 
lives, as Petrxs Bleſenſts (who was their Dean) teſtifies, ut can- 
tabantur eorum turpitudines in triviis, that their wickedneſs was 
made known by Songs in the ſtreets 3 - whichof what kind it was 
he afterwards tells us, ipft vero publice G& aperte fornicantespre- 
dicabant peccata ſua, i. e. that they were not aſhamed of pub- 
lick fornication; of which when he admoniſh't them, tho' he did 
it he ſays toro charitatis affeiu, with all imaginable mildneſs, yer 
being as deaf as adders they deſpiſed his reproof 9. 

40. Whereupon complaining to the King and Arch-Biſhop of 
Canterbury, he obtained terrible threatning Letters to them, im- 
porting that they would endeavour to perſwade the Pope utter- 
ly codiffolve them, but till all to lirtle purpoſe, for they grew 
hereupon but the more contumacious. Nay he further tells us 
that they were advanced at laſt to that height of wickedneſs, that 
having marryed interchangeably one anothers daughters and 
neeces, if upon the death of a Canon he put in ari honeſt man (for 
the donation and inſtitution of theſe Prebends then belong'd to the 
Dean) the Son or Nephew of the deceaſed would challenge hotwith- 
ſtanding the Patrimony, as they calld it, and flying into the woods 
would joyn with theeves and:robbers, and invade the right of the 
new Canon. From which evill praftiſes the good Dear Bling uti. 
able to reclaim them, he humbly beſought the King ard Arch- 
Biſhop, to turn. out:theſe Prebends, and place Ciftercians in their 
room ; in- order 'wherennto,; being tired out with theit” incorri- 
gibility, he refigned his Deanry into the hands of the Arch-Bi/Bop, 
circa An. Dom. 1200; and wrot a Letter to Pope [anocent the 
third, beſeeching him that he would further atid confirm what- 
ever the-Arch-Biſhop' had done in this marter;' who it feems in 
the mean time had admitted ſome' of the faid'' Orders ;-' But I 
fuppoſe cither the Pope interpoſed in this defigite, or fone other 
inconvenience not then forefeeh , prevented: ity execution: for 
there yet. remains ſome umbrage of a Dear and Prebenils here to 
this very day. 
fore i Tre ies oper, 1h. fo ng) ents, © i 
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41. About this time, the Danes under Swain and his Son 
Canutus, had got good footing in England, thelatter of which, 
after divers viciflitudes, or fortune of the warrs in the raignes 
of King Ethelred and Edmund Ironſide, obtained the whole King- 
dom: during which altercations he made ſeveral inrodes into 
Mercia, elpecially in the years To13 and 1016f,-and amongſt 
other places poſleſt himſelf of that Forreſt or Chale in this 
County called ſtill by his name Canc or Cannock-weod, quaſi Ca- 
nuti Sylva: upon the edge whereof, in the Park at Beaudeſart, 
WS IV of the houſe, at abour half a miles diſtance, there ſtill 
remains a large fortification call'd the Caftle-hill, encompals'r 
with a double agger and zrench, which are in # manner circular, 
except on the SE fide. Which runs pretty ſtraight, ſo char 
it ſeems to hold the figure of a Theater of about 270 paces 
diameter: and this for name ſake only, becauſe within the verge 
of Canutus's wood, I take leave to preſume might be caſt up by 
him, when he made his incurfions into this Country, and thoſe 
horrible divaſtions mentiond by the Hiſtorians in the years above 
mention'd s, unleſs one ſhould rather think'it might be caſt n 
by the Merciaxs, in defence of their Country. The little hill upon 
Ickenildfireet way mult likewiſe be caſt up in all probability a- 
bout this time, the Dani/b Kings uſually ſpeaking to their Ar- 
mies from ſach elevated places, which they moſt times made 
of ſtone, but ſometimes of earth, as appears by the little. hill 
without the Forum of ſtone at Leir in Seland *, and. another 
ſach - like hillock call'd 7rollebarolboy near Lundie in Scania.1, 
it being indifferent whether the XAing aſcended a fone, or mount 
of earth, {o thence he might be ſeen and heard by the people, 
either of which they called the gongttolen, i. c. the Kings-/tool, 
or as here the Kings-tanding. 

42. Not long after this in the year 1017, King Edmund lron- 
fide dying at London according to Florentins Wigornienſis, at 
Oxford according to Matthew of Wetminſter *; Canutus:took pol- 
ſeſſion of the whole kingdom, and raigned ſole King of England 
for 20 years: during which time and the ratgnes of his two 
ſucceſſors allo Daniſh Kings of England, many of their Cuſtoms 
and Vten/ills, no doubt on't, obtain'd here, amongſt which 1 gueſs 
I may reckon an ancient ſort of | Almanacks they call Cloggs, 
made upon ſquare ſlicks, ſtill in uſe here amongſt the: meaner 
ſort of people, which I cannot bur think muſt be ſome remains 
of the Daniſh goverment, finding the ſame with little difference 


ft Matth. Weſtmonaſt. Flor. Hiſtoriar. in diftu Annis. & Florent, Wigorn. Chron. ex 
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*fo have been ufed alfo' formerly, 'both in Sweden'and: Denmarke, 
as phinly appears from Olaus Magnus ' and Olans'Wormins®: 
which being a fort of Antiquity 'fo little known, thatit hath 
ſcarce been 'yet/heard-of in the Southern parts of: England, and 
underſtood now but 'by few. 'of the Gentry in thee Northern, 1 
{hall'be the more particular in my account vf them. And ſhall 
conſider '1. the divers names of 'them; 2, 'the variety '6f mate- 
rials out of which they have been'made ; 3. - the kinids of them; 
-4. 'the figures that -are (inſcribed in them; 'and 5. the divers 
wes 'ot thole inſeriptions: of all 'which'in'vheir-order, 

43. And 'firſt as tothe divers names of them, they are there 
calld'/Clopps, for what reaſon I couldnot learn, nor indeed imagin, 
unleſs from the Engliſh Lopg (a'term we uſually give to any piece 
ot wood) or from the likeneſs of ſome of the greater forts 6f 
them 'to 'the 'Clogps, wherewith -we wfually reſtrzin the wild, 
extravagant, miſchervous 'motions 'of fone of our Yoggs. 'Se- 
condly from their 'uſe 'they are 'more properly'call'd Almumnacks, 
quaſi Al-mon-aght, that 'is to fay Al-mon-heed, viz. the reguard 
or obſervation 'of all the Moones : 'becauſe by theſe ſquared Ricks, 
ſays Verftepan, 'they conld certainly teM, when 'the newimoorns, 
Full moons, and other changes fhould happen, and confequent- 
ly Eufter, nd 'the other moveable feaſts ® : which donbrieſs is 
as ſignificant an Erymology of the word, as any can be thought 
of, tho perhaps not fo 'true as thoſe of Salmaſius's #nd Skin- 
ner, deduced from the Perſranvand Arebick tongues. Thirdly 
by the Danes they are call'd Rin/tocks, not only becauſe the 
Dominical Letters were anciently exprefst on them in Rinick, 
Chara&ers; but alfo for that the word Rimur arictently figni- 
 ty'd a Calkndar*, whence the word Rimfock (denoting likewiſe 
the matter of which they were commonly made) mportes no 
' more than a wooden- Almanack, fuch as ours are. 

44. Fourthly, by the Norwegians (with whom: they are till 
in uſe) they are call'd Primflaves*, and that for good teafon 
roo, the principal and moſt alefull rhing inſcribed on them; be- 
ing the Prime or golden number, whence the thanges of the 
Moones are underſtood, which becauſe uſually done aniongft 
them upon the faves they walk with (whereof thete are _ 
Patterns in the A at Oxon) they - moſt properly, from 
both the uſes they had of them, call'd them Primfaves. And 


1 Olai Magyi. de rieu Gent: Sept, Lb. 1. cap. 34; & Lib. 16. cap. 20. © Olhi. Wort 
Fait. Danic. Lib. 2. cap. 2, 3, 4, 5- * Rich. Verſtegan's reſtitution of decay d Amtiq. chap. 
3- * Claud. Salmaſit de An. Climattericis & antiq. Aſtrolog. 2 605, 606. Edit, Lugd: 
Bat. 1648. * Steph. Skitmeri Etymolog. in verbo. * Olas. 
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laſtly by the Swedes, as 0laus Magnus delivers (who allo made 
them of this form) they are as fignificantly rermed Bacu.'t an- 
nales, with which the Laics being ſuſtained in their long jour- 
neys to Church, at their weekly congreſs did uſually debate 
and conclude from them, the Lunar conjundtions and oppoſurions, 
and thence the moveable fcaſts', Tho' they ſometimes likewiſe 
made them ex aferibus oblongis, of little oblong boards, as IWor- 
mius teſtifies (whereof we have alſo a Pattern in the Muſeum) 
upon which account he reprehends 0/aus Magnus, for giving 
them the name abgvemention'd, as too narrow an appella- 
rion*: but I think with little reaſon, it being as propera name 
. for the kind he there ſpeaks of, as the Prim/laf of the Norwegi- 
ans, Which he does not. find fault with. And fo much for the 
names. 

45. As to the matter of thoſe of them I met with in this 
County, there are ſome few of braſs, whereof 1 had one ſent 
me by the moſt ingenious Charles Cotten of Beresford Eſq; but 
che molt of them of wood, and thele chiefly of box, others there 
are of Firr, and ſome of Oak, but theſe not ſo frequent. Wor- 
mius tells us that in Denmark there are ſome of them made ex 
ofſibus oblongis teſſellatim ſets v& colligatis * , and others inſcrib- 
ed in a hollow-bone *; He acquaints us- alſo. with ſome ancient 
ones, made of horn*; bur 1 met with none of theſe in this 
County, tho all people, no queſtion, made them of ſuch mate- 
rials; as they thought. fitteſt tag their purpoſe, And thirdly as 
to the kinds of them; ſome are perfe, containing the Domi- 
nical Letters, as well as the Prime and marks for the feats, en- 
grayen -upon. them, and ſuch are our Prime/taves in the Mu. ' 
{eum at Oxford. Others imperte&t, having only the Prime and 
the immoveable feaſts on them, and ſuch- are all . thoſe I mer 
with in Staffordſhire ; which yer. are. of two kinds alſo, ſome 
publick.,. of a, larger fize, which hang. commonly here at one 
ed of the Mantletree of their Chimneys, for the ule of the whole 
family, as Wormias likewiſe acquaints us they ulually doe in Den- 
a f ; and others privat, of a {maller'fize, which they carry 
in their pockets; as we have ther now fince the invention of 
printing : ſome Almanacks being fitted to hang up in our houſes, 
and: others for privat ule\, which we carry about us. 

46, Fourthly for the, better underſtanding of the figures in- 
ſcribed upon theſe Cloggs, I have cauſed one of them (which 
is .a family Clogg) to' be repreſented in plano Tab. 35. each 
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angle of the /quare flick, with the moiety of each of the far 
fedes belonging ro it, being expreſs t apart; which [rook ro be 
the moſt uſefull and moſt clear method, it could poſfibly be 
done in, But to deſcend to particulars, it being firſt premil- 
ed that all theſe Almanacks. follow the [ulian form, let it firſt 
be noted that there are 3 Months contained upon every of the 4 
edges, and thar the number of the days in them are repreſented , 
by the notches, that which begins each month having a patu- 
lous ſtroke turned up from it, every ſeventh notch beirig alſo 
of a larger Size, which ſtands for Sunday, or perhaps for A,or 
any other Letters, as they may come in their turn to be eſther 
Dominical or week. day Letters, which ſhews, that the Domini- 
cal Letter or Cycle of the Sun, is not ſo much reguarded in 
this Almanack, but committed te memory , the Suridays 'and 
other Days here being fixt; whereas the Dominical and other 
Letters vary every year in a retrograd order, for one Letter 
at leſt, and ſometimes two, upon account that every common 
Tulian year contains 52 week and one day over, and every 
Biſextile the ſame. number of -weeks, and two days over : 
whence it comes to paſs that every year ending upon the ſame 
day of the week it began; the next always begins on the fol- 
lowing day, altering the Dominical one Letter backward (and 
conſequently all the Letrers'of the working days-too) in the 
common year, and two Letters on the Leap-year : the firſt 
Letter ſerving from the 1 of Fan. to the 24. of March, and the 
latter ever after to the end of the year. 

47. Which Dominical and other Letters ate all engraven in 
Ulfla's later Gothick, CharaFers, upon all the Daniſh Rimſtocks of 
Wormius*, and the aforeſaid Swediſh or Norwegian Primſtaves (which 
I therefore ſaid were of the perte& kind) in Olaus Magnus, 
and the A/ſomolean Muſeum; their Dominicals and week-day Let- 
rers being,  frey, h ur, » thor, Aos, R reid, Y kaun, * hapl», the 
firſt ſeven of their alphabet, as ours are ; but nor anſwering the 
powers of our firſt ſeven, but of f, u, tzh, o, r, k, hb. Which 
conſtantly altering, as I ſaid before, upon account that the fol- 
lowing year never began on the ſame dayof the week with the for- 
mer year.but with the following day, & ſo altering the Dominical 
and other Letters : - Our anceflors I ſuppoſe did not thinkit worth 
while, to inſcribe ſach moveaple Charaders at all, upon their 
Clopgs or Almanacks (the knowledy of the Cycle of the Sun too, 
being but of litcle- uſe ro them) but rather to commit ſuch an 
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ealy_ obſervation, as the removeal of Sunday or .any i other : day 
one ortwo days. backward, to: che care of their memories : thele 
larger, notches being ſufficient to intimate, that a ſeventh part 
of, time muſt always: be alletted (howeverit fall out) for divine 
ſervices. 

48. Qver againſt many, of che notches, whether great: or ſmall, 
_ that ſtand in the Clhogg tor the days. of each 'Month, there are 
placed on the left. hand ſeyeral marks or Symbols denoting the 
golden number qr cycle of the; Moon, -which;nymber it under-s, 
is repreſented; by ſo many points, and that perhaps as natural- 
ly.as by ſo many froaks ; but it 5, a.line is drawn from the 
notch .or day to which it belongs, with a book, return'd. back 'a- 
gainlt the courſe of the line, that, if cyt.off ar due diſtance, may 
be .taken for a'V, which .beingithe #ft vowel, antiquity per- 
haps has been;pleaſed to make' uſe of, to, repreſent the number 
5, as! X for ,ten, which is -nqrhing elſe -but a-compoſition- af two 
V:s turned tail to tail, as the \learned D* Wallis has very well 
noted <: but to praceed, if the golden number be above 5, and 
under 10; ,It.is then markt qutto;us by the hooked line, which 
is. five, [ang with one point, which ;makes 16; or two, which 
makes 7,3 or 3, far 8 ;and 4, tor 9 ;-the faid line being croſs'r 
with a froak patnlous at each end, which, zepreſents an X, 
when the goldep number for.the day, over againſt which. jt is put, 
is ten; points being added (as above over the hook, for fve) 
till the number ariſes to 1-5, when a hook is placed again ar 
the end of the /ine aboye the X, to ſhew ws that aumber. 

49. Above theſe, the points are adiled again till the number 
amounts tO 19, where the {ine ifſning from the day is. crols'r 
with two patulous firoaks (as it it were 20) as-may- be leenon 
the .Clogg Zan... and ſo againſt every day of each month, 
whole golden number is 19: \1n which number of years, the Moone 
returniag again to be in conjundion with the Sun, on the very 
ſame day (tho not hour) it was befare, as was firſt obſerved 
by Meton the Atbenian 437 years before the birth of Chriſt *, 
there needs nq more wumbers than 19, to expreſs the abſolution 
of its whole Cycle, and therefore we find no more on the Clogg, 
which why it ſhould be repreſented by the Symbol of twenty, 
when it might have been as caſily .dane by-its own, I cannot 
imagin, unleſs it may paſs for a reaſon, that our ence/tors thought, 
that an even round number did more -gracetully fer forth ,- or 
denote the completion of the. Mopnes cycle, than an-odd num- 
ber could. However hence it appears, that theſe Symbols arc 
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no ſuch Hieroglyphical C haraers confuſedly placed, as they ſeem 
at firſt fight, but have a more rational orderly texture than the 
Rune upon the Daniſh Rimeſtocks, or the Swediſh or Norwegian 
Primftaves,where the ſixteen fimple Rune, & the three compound 
ones in their alphabetical order, ſtand as well for the golden 
number of 19, as the ſeven firſt did, for ſo many Dominical Let- 
ters: P Frey being put for x. Urd for 2, Thors for 3. 054 for4. 
Reidn for 5. Kaun vr for 6. Haglstor 7. Naud x for 8. [s1for y. 
Ar 4 for 10. Sun w for 11, Tyr + for 12, Biark B for 13; 
Laugur > for 14, Madur w tor 15. Aur & for 16. Aurlaugr & for i 7. 
Twimadur * for 18, Belgtzhor + for 19, Which three laſt are 
compound Charaders, and rather Syllables than letters: than 
which (b ſay) the Symbols ſer on our Clopgs have a more rati- 
onal texture, theſe being put to ſignify numbers ad placitum, 
whereas ours are as orderly made off from one :another, and 
with as much dependance, as any of our numbers, expreſs't 
either by the Arabic or barbarous figures, or numeral Letters,now 
in uſe, | \ 

50. Nor are theſe numbers ſet: ſo confuſedly againſt-the days 
of each Month, as they appear at firſt fight, tor they are plac- 
ed in metEod, whether we conlider them, as they immediatly 
precede and fallow one another, or the diftances interceding. each 
figure of the ſame walue or denomination, For proof whereof, 
let it be obſerved firſt, rhat every following <ner is made by 
adding 8 to the preceding, and every. preceding number by ad- 
ding 11 to the following one, and Fong away 19, When the 
addition ſhall exceed it: for Example, it to 3 ſet againſt the 
firſt of Zan. you add 8, it makes 11 ſet againſt the 38. of che 
ſame-Month, to which add. $8-again, and it makes: 19, whence 
$ ir ſelf comes to be the following figure, and ,16 the next. On 
the contrary if to 16 you add 11, it makes 27, from which 
if you dedu& 19 there remains 8 the number above ir, and fo 
onwards*; and this 1 find a rule without exception through the 
whole . diſtribution of theſe golden numbers. .. And 74 di- 


ſtances of the numbers of the ſame denomination, it may alſo be 


noted that they, ſtand either 30 or 29 days aſupder, and, this 
not at pleaſure, but for the molt par interchangeably : for. Ex- 
ample, after 3 which is ſet over againſt the: firſt of Zap.. at 30 
days ſtance you; will find 3 again onthe laſt of the lame Murs; 
and at. 29 days diſtance on the 1 of March 3 again ; ſoonthe 
laſt of March at 30 days diſtance. 3 again, and. ſo of all the 
reft interchangeably, except where an Emboliſmal Month is in- 
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ſerted, whereof immediatly in the account I am abour to give 
of the reaſon of thele things. 
$51, Which that I may doe with all imaginable perſpicuity, 
let it be noted firſt, that the Sur finiſhing its courle, 1. e. re- 
turning to the ſame point in the Zodiac in.365 days, and 6 
hours. proxime; and the Moone in 29 days and 12 hours proxi- 
me, the Moone 'muſt finiſh her courſe or paſs through the Zodiac 
12 ſeyeral times in every common Julian ſolar year; 29 days 
and ;, or 354 days, being ſo many times to be found in 365 
days; and 11x days over. Now becauſe it was not ealy to de- 
termine in the Calendar the half days of the Moons, there be- 
ing as I ſaid 29 days * from one New-Moone to another, it was 
thought convenient (to ballance the-matter) co make the di- 
flances betwixt the New-Moons to be interchangeably 29 and 
30 days, and to place. the go/den numbers accordingly, the 
Months having 30 hors being termed Menſes pleni, and thoſe 
but 29, Cavi; the Pleni, .or Lunar. Months of an even' number 
he 0. being ordinarily found in the Solar months that have 
da days; and the Cay 'or Lunar-months of 'odd days, in the 
Solar months of even days; according to the old verſe.: 
. Jmpar Luna pari, par fiet in impare Menſe. 
January , March , May, Fuly ,' September, and November, being 
the menſes phi, "February - April, Zune, Auguſt , Offober , and 
December, "the Cavi ; upon account of whic Alternate teckon- 
ing of the Luney months; it comes to paſs that all the figures 
on the''Clogg (as 1 noted above) doe Ke r_ the \molt part .inter- 
changezbly ſtand. at the diſtance of 30, and 29 days a 
ſander. | 
52.'It being! thus fully agreed an, the Lutar months ſhould 
confiſt of 29 and'30 days apiece, lternatim: that the "times 
of the new-moones might be* to r ever ſtated, the Chriſtians of 
Alextmdria as TY Newton telfs us, An.”;: 13 23, ewo years before the 
Conntei 4 of Ajre, obſeryinp *that the" new-moon 'next the” Pernal 
gh wor tpon the 27 By day of the Eg ptlan mohth 'Phama- 
þ," G bong "'to the 35 of our March, plated. a ainlt that 
& ficlt year of their Morgan "of this” Cicle 


wes 4 I, JnF" fo again at 29 days Miftnce the 
_ © gibe ft che 264ay G” Pharmuthi, anſwering toour 
at, eek ©” being the” menſis cavus ; 2 d'at 3o days di- 


Rc, e' ſai apain vppoſit to the 26 of the oth Pha- 
con, zſweritig 't5: our $1 {43d andfo onward throwgh the 
whote years. "Upon which ground by the ike progreſlic Ion, are 


fr Newton's Coſwmograph.: Pare. 2... Chap. 3: 


all 
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all the golden numbers ſet alſo in the margins of the Roman Ca- 
lendars: the golden number r. being placed, as I faid, againſt 
March the 234, Aprit 21, May 21, June 19, July 19, Aug. 
17, Sept. 16, Od. 15, Nov. 14, Dec. 13, as they are found 
upon the Clogg. But then becauſe in the following year the 
golden number was to be 2, reckoning 3o days from the 13 of 
Decemb. (that being ordinarily menſis cavus, and Jan. plenus) 
the golden number 2 was therefore ſet to Zan. 12, Febr. 10, 
March 12, Apr. 10, May 1o, Junes, July 8, Aug. 6, Sept. 5. 
Ocob. 4, Nov. 3, and Dec. 2. From whence reckoning 30 
days as before, the go/den number 3 comes in courſe in the third 
year to be placed againſt the firſt of January. 

53. In which year the Fathers of the Nicene Council, being 
about to ſettle the time for the Chriſtian obſervation of Eafter, 
and that (as the learned D* Wallis notes) as near as they could 
to the time of the Fewiſh Paſsover , which was always celebra- 
red on the 14 day of the firſt month at Even, i, e, according 
to their computation (who began their day at Sun ſet) at the 
begining of the 15 day, the day of full moone s: they were ne- 
ceſſitated for this purpoſe to lettle the golden number or cycle 
of the Moone, which having been rightly uſed two years-be- 
fore by the Chriſtians of Alexandria, they thought not fitto al- 
ter it, but to goe on from the time of their firſt having uſed 
it, as the Church of England has ever fince obſerved, whence 
. it came to pals that the number 3 is placed againſt the 1 of 
Jan, and not the number 1 , which, had the Fathers plealed 
then to have begun the Cycle, might have as well been done : 
but not thinking fit (as 1 ſaid before) ſo to doe, they continu- 
ed the number 3 in the margins of their Calendars Cas we fee it 
alſo in the Clogg) againſt the 1 of Fan. which number by reck- 
oning 3o and 29 days to each Lunation interchangeably, 
falls alſo upon Zan. 31, Mar. 1, and 3r, Apr. 29. May 29, 
Fune 27, Fuly 27, Aug. 25, Sept. 24, Ott. 23, Nov. 22, 
Dec. 21. Whence going on as before, and counting 4 for 
the golden number of the next year, it will be likewiſe found 
on Jan. 20, Febr. 18, Mar. 20, Apr. 18, May 18, Zune 16, July 
16, Aug. 14, Sept. 13, Ofob. 12, Nov. 1, Dec. 10. And thus, 
had the Lunar and Solar years been equal, the Rulehad held 
on through the whole Decennovennal Cycle, without excep- 
tion, 

54. But the Lunar falling ſhort of the Solar year full 18 


E Dr Walliss Treatiſe concerning the Paſchal Tables in the book of Common Prayer. M S. 
preſented to the R. Society, | | 
H h h days, 
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days, it mult nceds follow, that going on as above, and ta- 
king 5 for the golden number in-the third year from the ſet. 
tlement by the Council of Nice, that the Moone muſt have fal- 
len ſhort thrice 11, or 33 days, fſo that the Lunar months 
being run ſo far backwards as to be almoſt out of the Solar 
months, to which they were reputed to belong; an Emboliſme 
of 3o days or a full Month muſt needs be made ſomewhere 
this year, to bring matters in a tolerable poſture again : and 
for this reaſon the number 5 is ſet before Zan. 9 , Febr. 7, 


Mar. 9, Apr. 7, May 7, June 5, July 5, Aug. 3, Sept. 2,and 


alſo before the 2 of 0Fob. and not the firſt, that ſo there may 
be two Lunations together of 3o days, the ſame number 5 be- 
ifig ſet notwithſtanding to the 31 'of the fame 0b. to make 
the Lunition to confilt again of 29 days, and to the 3o of No- 
vemb, inſtead of the 29, that ſo a Lunation of 30 may again 
ſucceed as, it_ought.' . In like manner in the 6 year (the golden 
number' being” 8) having gone through the 4® and 5* as com- 
mon years, the, golden number is ſet oppoſit to the 5 of Apr. 
which ſhould have, been upon the 4; and in the 9® year, the 
golden number 11 is ſet to the 2 of Febr. which ſhould have 
been upon the fr/#; and fo as often as 3o days will ariſe out 
of the -11 fupernumerary days in the whole Cycle of the 19 
ears, | 
: 55, Now becauſe theſe 11 days doe in 19 years amount 
to 209 days, there muſt needs be 7 Emboliſmal months, which 
by a kind of injeftion or interpoſition muſt be ſomewhere re- 
ckon'd within the 19 years, whereof 6 may contain 3o days 
apiece (as, will: be found upon the diviſion) and one 29 days; 
the years in which. they are intercalated being ftiled Emboliſ- 
mal years, to diſtinguiſh them from the commion years, which al- 
ways contain 354 days,. whereas 6 of theſe -Emboliſmal years 
doe each of them take up 384 days; and the 7* Cin which 
the 29 days are reckon'd ) 383 days. Which Emboliſmal 
years, had the Nicene Fathers began the Cycle at the time they 
ſertled it, and. prefixt the golden number 1, to the firft of Zan. 
had been properly -theſe Seven 3.6. 9. 1. 14. 17.19 *, But 
becauſe they thought convenient- -C as was ſhewn above 
to continue what was before begun by the ChriFians of Ale- 
xandria , and to commence their ſettlement on the 2. year 
of the Moones cycle, therefore the Emboliſmal years in this Cy- 


cle axe 5. 8. 11. 13. 6. 19. 2+ Which according to Robert Gro- ' 


fleſt Biſhop of Linc, * Fohannes de Sacro Boſco, and moſt of 


* I'r Newton's Coſmograph, Part, 2. Chap. 2, 


the * 
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the ancient Computifis ( as quoted by D*. Wallis ) were ex- 
preſly declarcd to be thus' inſerted. i785 

Begining Ending Golden Numb. 
]. - Sept. 2. Offob, 1, <©:; | 
11. Mar. 6. April. 4. 8. 
JII. Fan. 3. Febr. z. nt. 
IV. Nov. 2. Dec. 1. I 3. 
V. Awupg.2, © Aug. 31, 16. 
\ i % 3 A. co han > 3 
VIL Dee. 2. © Der. Jt; © 2. 
Which yet in effe& are the ſame (as the Reverend D* New- 
ton makes it plainly appear *) as if they had been inſerted ac- 
cording as they ſhould, if the. Nicene Fathers had begun the 
Moons Cycle in the year they ſettled. it, and placed the golden 
number 1. before the firſt of January. | REF 

$56. And this is all worthy notice relating to the diſtribution 
of the golden numbers, Emboliſmal months, 8c. but that there 1s 
a Bond. 42 reguard in ordering thele matters to be had; in plac- 
ing the golden numbers from the 8 of March. to the 5 ot tor. 
within which compaſs none of the  Lunations mult exceed 29 
days, becanſe no Paſchal Lunation may confiſt of more ; whence 
it 1s that from the 8 of March to the 6 of Apr. (to both which 
days the golden number 16 1s prefixt) there are but 29 days; 
and from the g*, of March to the 7. of Abril  (tq both which 


days the golden number is 5) are alſo but 29 days; and fo of 
the reſt, till you come to the fft of April, all the Paſchal Tuna- 


tions and golden numbers - falling our, ahd being expreſst,' be- 
tween thoſe two days. Nor muſt it be forgot that the 5® and 
laſt Emboliſmal month, which never can confiſt of aboye 29 days 
(19 times u being but 209, whereas 2Io are requifite for 7 
times 30) is intercalated notwithſtanding as a month of 30, 
from Mar. the 5 to Apr. 4. where are two. months together of 
30 days, in the year when the | or, number is 19, as well as 
in any of the reſt, which could not be unleſs the intercalation 
were there : in compenſation. whereof the Moone for ("9 which 
ſhould have been of 30 days, they make this year but of 29, 
counting from Zuly 1. to Ju 30 ; the vi number 19 being 
ut to Ju) the 30, which ſhould have been ſer before the 31 : 
0 that here are 3 months together of 29 days, the zriceſame 
Luna, that ſhould have been in Fuly, being ſkipt over, which 
they call Saltys Lune; which twas abſolutely neceſſary mult be 
ſomewhere, by reaſon the intercalatory months were all of 30 days. 
| Dr Wall? treatiſe concerning the, Paſchal Tables in the Book of Cammen Prayer. M S. 

& Fob. Newton's Coſmog. Part, 2. chap. 2. ; 
| '# 7} 2} It $7. Thus 


428 
67.-Thus: having (heyyn the reaſon of the. diſtribution of the 
golden number in general, it xemains, that I give a more parti- 
cular account how it comes. to paſs, that the following golden 
number ſhould be made by, adding 8 to the preceding; and the 
preceding by adding, u to the f qe + fax the ficlt whereof, 
[ take the reaſon to be, that in 8 Solar years, allowing to each 
365 days and 6h. which are 2922 days, there happen to be 
99 Lunations wanting one day, 12 h. 41'. 15", 9” ; upon which 
account after 8 years the Lunations doe ngt begin upon the 
ſame day they did 8 years before, but one day and ; later, 
proximg.; whereforg after every golden number through the whole 
Calendar, another js written next it which exceeds it by eight, 
tro ſheW that after 8 years the New Moons will not fall upon 
thaſe days, upon which the antecedent golden numbers are writs 
ten, but upon theſe to which the, numbers are prefixt, that are 
made ,off them by eight, And becauſe in twice $8 years, the 
twice 12 hours. and odd minutes make another day and better, 
therefore. the golden numbers are not always immediatly pat 
after each other upon all. days of the months, but every third 
day, for the, moſt part, is left vacant for theſe twice x2 hours; 
ſo that every two golden numbers have ordinarily 3 days allowed 
them, otherwiſe the- Lugatipns in each 16 years time, would be 
always anticipated otls da at leſt. 

| <2. And 7 ge reaſon why every preceding golden number is 
formed of the, ſubſequent. by adding 1 is, Lo in 11 Solar 
years, in which are 4x7 days, there are 136 Lunations and one 
day, I h.' 8'. 47”. 4", for that-in 136 Lunations there are re- 
quirgd only 4a16'days. 3b. 51. 12", 56", and therefore the New 
Moones after n years, fall not on the ſame days they did the 
ſaid jt years before, but one day and almoſt half another ſoo- 
ner : upon Which account before every golden number, is ſet a- 
nother golden "niiniber that exceeds it by 1, to ſhew that after 
1 years, the New Moons will not fall upon thoſe days they did 
11 years before, but ſooner, viz. upon thoſe to which the num- 
bers, are prefixr, that are_made off them by the addition of 11. 
Whence C/dvius concludes that Campanus and many others of 
the ancient Computi/s, did not rightly ſer two golden numbers 
before Detemb 2, for that after u years the New Moons that fell 
upen that day (the golden numbers being 13 or 2) will neceſ- 


farily happen one day agd near ; ſooner, as was ſhewn above; 


for , Evidence whereof, if theſe were rightly ſer, there muſt alſo 
be two other golden numbers put the. day preceding , viz, 5 


n \ Chriftoph. Clavii Calendar. Gregor. cap. 9g. 4.8. nd 
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| day, who perhaps was beheaded in the priſon" wi 


and 13. and ſo two more agam for them, and fo quite through 
the Calendar: 'fo that every day that has any, wat have two 

olden numbers as well as this, and two New Moenes falling on 
t within the cycle; whereas no other day but this'even bytheſe 
Computifts is allowed above one , and- theſe ſafficient too, to 
take up all the New- Moons, Upon which account 1rather cloſe 
with Clavins, and place the number'13 upon the firſt of De- 
cemb. and 2 alone upon the fecond, as I find them upon ſe- 
veral of theſe Clogge, tho net in that repreſented above, 13 in 
that being put down to the ſecond, and 2 to the third, in 
which point 1 therefore count it defe&ive, nor can [ fee' any 
inconvenience that will foow henee;” but that The Emboliſmal 
month ( the golden number being 13) maſt then' be reckon'd 
from Dec. 1, to the 31. as 'Clavins does® , which perhaps may 
be none: bur I forbear to lanch further into this -controverſy, 


having already I fear tired the Readers patience: 


59. And proceed next to the Inſcriptions, fluing from the 
notches, to the right hand of them, ſome peculiar notches hav- 
ing figures ſet againſt them on this hand too, but all ' of diffe- 


| rent kinds, and not repeated like the former: which thongh 
- they are marks or ſymbols of the feſtival days , expreſt after the 


Egyptian Hieroglyphical manner, non literis , aut ſyNabarum com- 
Aboone as Diodorus tells us *, ſed imaginum forma, not with Let- 
ters or Syllables, yet they are not fet at random, bur all' car- 
ry with them a rational importance, ſome of them pointing out 
the offices or endowments of the Saints, before whoſe feftivals 
they are put; others the manner of their Martyrdoms ; and o- 


-thers only ſome eminent ator or other matter ſome way relat- 


ing to the Saint, or elſe the work, or 'Spor?, in faſhion about 
the time when the feaft is kept, Thus from the Notch which re- 
preſents the 13 of Zan. or the feaſt of S* Hilary, there iſſues a 


. Croſs or badg of a Biſhop ſuch as S* Hilary was ; from the firſt 


of March a harp, ſhewing the feaft of & David, who uſed to 
praiſe God on that inſtrament ; againſt Zune the 29 the ' Heys 
for S* Peter, repnted the Tamitor of heaven ; and a pair of ſhooes 


© againſt the 25 of 0b, the feaft of 'S' Crifpin the Parron of the 
 Shoomakers, Of the ſecond kind, are the Axe et againſt rhe 
. 25 of Fanuary or feaſt of S* Paul, who was beheaded with an 


Axe; and aSword againſt the 24 of Fre for'S* John Baptiff's 
th ſuch a wea- 
pon; So a Gridiron upon the 10 of Auguſt or feaft of $+ Laurence, 


.. Who luffer'd martyrdom upon one; and a wheel on the 25, 


" Idem Calendar, Gregor cap. 17. *® Diodori Siculi de AEgyptiacis Lib. 4. 
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with a decuſſated croſs on the laſt of Novemb.. for S' Catharine and 
S Andrew, who are ſaid alſo to have ſuffered upon fach intru- 


ments of death. 
60. And of the laſt kind, are the marks againſt the firſt of 


January, ſomewhat reſembling the cutting off of the prepuce, for 


the Circumciſton; the Starr on the 6 of the ſame Month to de- 
note. the Epiphany; a truc Lowers knot againſt the 14 of Febr, 
for Valentines day, importing the time of marryage or coupling 
of - birds; a bough againſt the 2 of March for S' Ceadda, who 
lived a Hermits life in the woods near Lichfeld; allo a bough 
on the firſt of May, ſuch as they uſually fer up about that time 
with great {olemnity; and a rake on the x1 of Fune being S 
Barnabies day, importing that then it is hay-barveft, So a pot 
againſt che 23 of Novemb, tor the. feaſt of S* Clement, from the 
ancient cuſtom} of going about that night, to begg drink to 
make merry with ; and for the Purification, Annuntiation, and all 
other. feaſts of gur Lady, always the figure of a heart, which what 
it ſhould importrelating toMary, unleſs becauſe upon the Shepherds 
relation of their Vion, Mary is ſaid to have kept all theſe things, 
and ponder d them in her heart *, 1 cannot imagin ; laſtly for Dec, 
25. of Chriſtmaſs day, a Horn; the ancient veſſel in which the 
Danes uſe to Waſsayle, or'drink healths; fignifying to. us thar 
this is the time-we ought to rejoyce and .make merry, cornua 
exhbaurienda notans, as Wormius will have it*. Many ſuch Sym- 
bols there. are too, for other feſtivals, which not being ſo con- 
ſtantly the fame as theſe are, but varying almoſt upon every 
Clogg.1 forbear any further expoſition of them ; only adding that 
the marks for the greater feaſts ſolemnly obſerved in the Church 


have a large point ſet in the middle of them, and another 0+ 


ver 'againſt rhe . preceding day , if vigulls or faſts were obſerv- 
ed before them. | 

61, Thus having done with the [n/criptions on both fides the 
notches, it remains only that I ſhew what were the uſes of each: 
for the former whereof (1 mean the prime. or golden number) 
its only uſe anciently before the birth of Chrif, was to ſhew 
the times the. New-Moons would happen : but after his death 


it was applyed: by the Church to an'Eccleſiaftical uſe, viz. to ſhew 


the true time of celebrating Eaſter, which it does to this day : 


that being to be eſteemed the Paſchal! Moone, whoſe 14* day doth 


fall upon or after the Yernal Equinox; which in the days of the 


 Nicene Fathers ( as they..were informed by the Aftronomers of 
thoſe times) was upon, the-21 of March; or which comes to . 


* Luke 2.0%, 19. * Olai Wormii Faftor, Danicor. Lib. x. cap. I$8.: - 
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the ſame purpole: that was to be repnated the Paſchal Meone, 
whoſe Full fell not on, but next after the Vernal, Equinox or 
21 of March, on which day it Sunday, or elſe the next Sunday fol- 
lowing, Eaſter was always to be obſerved. So that the yeaxs of the 
Moons Cycle being lettled as above, no body had then, nor has now 
more to doe, tofind the time of Eafter, but to conſult in their Ca- 
lendars the golden number for the year within that; compaſs, 
which ſhews the time of the Paſchal New-Moone, and to count 
I4 from it; or to find out the next Full-Moone after the Ec- 
clefraſtical Equinox ; upon which day if Sunday .(ag, I; ſaid be- 
fore) or the next Sunday after, Eaſter 1s to be kept. .Whence 
it 1s that theſe numbers, are ſometimes call'd the Prime, becauſe 
they doe indicare primas Lunas, and not only near Eaſter, but 
through the whole year ; which was eſteemed. by. our. ance/tors 
a thing of fo excellent uſe, that they ſcrupled not-to ſet them in 
the margins of their Calendars in charatters of golg, whence they 
are {tiled to this day, alſo the golden; number. | 

62, But you will obje& perhaps and fay, that upon pbſerv- 
ing of the New Moones, you find them not now to fall on thoſe 
days the Prime does dire&, but ordinarily four, and ſometimes 
five days before; which is ſo great, a truth, that.,in the Brewia- 
ries and Miſſals corre&ed by Pius quintas, the primes are remoy- 
ed 5 days upwards, and ſo we find them in the, Scorch Com- 
mon Prayer Book, printed-at. Edinborough An. 1637, which 1 
ſuppoſe wasdone,that the primes might agree with the New-Moons, 
as they fell at. thoſe, times, which , by reaſon the-Cycle of. the 
Moone 1s th. 27. 31'.: 55". ſhorter then 19 Fulign years, had 
then gone back fince+ the Council of Nice, near 5 days, this 
egos crAnajen OF anticipation, . amounting to;a day, in 312 
years and 3, as Clavius computes jt"... Which remedy of Pizs 
quintus, and the Church of Scotland, had been agreeable enough, 
had the uſe of the prime been only to find the. Aſtronomical New 
Moones, But our Church of England having nor yet thought fit, 
to alter the obſervation of Eafter from the time appointed by 
the Nicene Councel, the primes cannat be fo alter d withont, great 
confufion, as the learned D* Wallis has ſhewed at large*, but 
muſt be ſtill continued . where: they were then, and ſtill remain 
on the C hopg : which now rather ſerve indeed, only for the ready 
finding of the Eccleſrafticel New-Moones, than the Aſtronomical; 
tho' they may be computed. too, only by reckoning them to fall 
about 4 days before; the Cycle of the Moone: having ſo: much 
anticipated the courſe of the Sun fince the time of that Council, 

q Chriſtoph. Clavii Calendar. Gregorian. cap. g. F. 12. * Ibidem. cap... 8. $. 4, * Dr- 
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Which I take to be all the uſe that the primes are pur to; 
but that by the following numbers being made by adding $ to 
the preceding, and the preceding by adding 1 1 to the following ; 
they alſo underitand that every following prime will be in uſe $ 
years after the preceding ; and every preceding 11 years after the 
following. And as tor the Symbols on the right hand the notches, 
their only uſe is for finding the immoveable feafts (as the primes 
were cheifly for the moveable) as was hinted above. 

63. Nor did the Daniſh goverment only bring in theſe Cloggs, 
but their manner of buryal, which was toerett over the graves 
of all perſons of quality tall pyramidal ftones, ſuch as thoſe in 
the Church yards of Leek, Draycot, and Chebſey, which I took 
indeed at firſt to be only the Epifiy/ia of ſo many Croſſes, till 
coming to Ham and finding two in the fame Church-yard, and 
three cloſe together at Checkey, T then began to think they muſt 
have ſome other original, and that moſt probably they might 
be funeral monuments of the dead; with which agrees the tra- 
dition of t heirs at Checkley,the Inhabitants reporting them the me- 
morials of 3 Biſhops {lain in a battle fought here about 4 of a mile 
E NE from the Church, in a place {till calld Naked Fields, for 
that the bodies lay there naked and unburyed for ſome time 
after the fight : what ground;there may be for this tradition 1 
cannor find, but that they were funeral monuments, and of Da- 
niſh original, -1 am fully confirmed, nor only from the like till 
remaining in Denmark* , but here in England too; the Reverend 
and Learned William Nicolſon Archdeacon of Carliſle, having 
lately given us' an account of much ſuch another as moſt of 
ours are, at Beaucaſtle in Cumberland, with Runic charadters ſtill 
remaining upon it, inclining in figure to a ſquare pyramid or 
obelisk, with many pi&ures of Saints in Sacerdotal habits, and 
a great deal of Chequer-work, engraven upon it, which he ſtiles 
2 notable emblem of the tumuli of the Ancients *. 

' 64, All which'(bat the Runic charaQters) are alſo found up- 
on ſome of ours, as may plainly be ſeen upon thoſe of Checkley, 
if che Reader pleaſe to look back to Tab. 33. where they are 
purpoſely repreſented for his fatisfaGtion Fig. 9, 10, 11, which 
are the three ſtones mention'd by M':Camden », whereof the two 
that ſtand furtheſt from the Church, are finely carved into fret- 
work and imagery, but the next it, plaine; thecalleſt (now not a- 
bove 6'foot) is that in the middle, the biggeſt being that moſt 
remote from the Church, but they all ſeem ro have been former- 
ly higher ; 1 am ſure the biggeſt has, for I could perceive the 
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feer of ay image on-the top of it,, whoſe herd was higher 'on 
the ſtone when whole. That ar Leeks mnch taller than theſe, 
and has: alfo mach Fretwork, and fome 'imagery tipon it, bat 1 
doe not remember any upon! the reſt.” Which are all the An- 
riquities 1 found here remarkable that are certainly Dani/ſ#, un- 
leſs it be'worthy' notice, rhat ic is very probable rhat Teofric 
Earl of Mercia, hisband © t6' the farrons Godeva, who rodd 
through Coventry naked, and obtain'd thereby many large pri- 
vileges of her husband for them, dye at his village of \Brom- 
leyg *, or'- Bromleagt as Dunelmenſiy calls it ”, in this County, 
choogh buryed at Coventry, ' * by 
65+ Yet there are many 'old Cyfoms in uſe "within memory, 
of whofe otiginals 1 could find no tolerable account, that pot- 
fibly might. commence as high as thefe times'; ſuch as the ſer- 
vice due. from the Lord of '&/igton itt this come ro the Lord 
of Hiltor, about a mite diſtant ; viz. that the Lord of the Minor 
of Fſſington (now '6he S* Johns Eſq; late S" Gilbert Wakering) 
ſhall bring goofe every New: years day, and drive it round the fire 
im the Hall at Hilton, at left'; times (which he is bound to doe 
as mean Lord) whil'ſt Zack-of Hilton ts' blowing 'the' fite;” Now 
Fack of Hilton, is a little hollow Image iof brafs of abottt r 4 In- 
ches high, kneeling upon his lefr knee, and holding his/tight 
hand upon his head, and his left ypon Pego or his veretrunt 
erected, as in Tab. 33. Fig. 12. above mention'd ; havirig 'a 
little hole in the place of the mouth, about the bigneſs of a' great 
pins head, and another in the back abonr ; ith inch dizme- 
zer, at which lat hole it is filf'd with water, ir hotding above 4 
pines andy, which, when fet to a irony fire, evaporates after 
the ſame manner as in an Aolipile, and vents it felf at the fmal- 
ter hole at the month in 2 -conftant- blaſt, blowing the, fire fo 
ſtrongly thar it is very audible, and makes 2 fenfible 'injpreſ- 
fion in that part of the fire where the blaſt Tights, as Tfonnd 
by experience May the 26. 1680. Aﬀter the-Lord of Efſing- 
ton, or his Deputy or Bayliff, has driverr the goofe rownd the 
fire (at left 3 tmies) whilſt this Image blows it, he carrys it 
into the Hitchin of Hiltor#Hall, #nd detivers it to the Cook;, 
who having dreffed it, the Lord of”! on or his Bayliff, by 
way of farcher ſervice, brings it to thes Table of the Lord: pa- 
ramount of Hilton arid Efſeizton, and recetves # diſh of '\meat, 
fromthe faid Lord of Hiltons table, forhis own Mefs. Which ſer- 
vice was performed \abont 56 years firtce; by James Wilkinſon 
then Baylift of &' Gilbert Wakering, the Lady Townfthtbeing Lady 
* How. CT RIINO Canon of Leyciſts- de Eventiba; dogt. Lib. f, cop. 13+ ! Simeon. 
iſt. de gefivs Regum Angl. in An, of: 4 | of 
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of the Manor of: Hilton, Tho, a Stokes and John. a Stokes bro- 
thers, . both living An. 1680, then being prelent, 

66..At Abbots, or now rather Pagets Bromley, they had al- 
ſo- within memory, a ſort of ſport, which they celebrated ar 
Chriſtmas (on New-year, and Twelft-day) call'd the Hobby-horſe 
dance, from a' perſon that carryed the image of a horſe between 
his leggs, made of thin boards, and in his hand a bow and arrow, 
which paſling through a hole in the bow, and ſtopping upon a 
ſoolder it had in it, he made a ſnapping noiſe as he drew it to 
and fro, keeping time with the Muſeck: with this Man danced 
6 others, carrying on their ſhoulders as many Rain deers heads, 
3 of them painted white, and 3 red, with the Armes of the 
cheit.. tamilies (viz. of Paget, Bagot, and Wells) to whom the 
revenews of the Town cheifly belonged, depited on the palms 
of them, with which they danced the Hays, and other Country 
dances. To this Hobby-horſe dance there alſo belong d a por, 
which was kept by turnes, by 4 or 5 of the cheif of the Town, 
whom they call'd Reeves, who provided Cakes and Ale to put 
in this pot; all- people who had any kindneſs for the good in- 
rent, of. the Inſtitution of the ſport, giving pence a piece for 
themſelves and families ; and fo forraigners too, that came to 
ſee it - with which Mony (the charge of the Cakes and Alebe- 
ing defrayed ) they not only repaired their Church but kept 
their poore. too: : which charges are not now perhaps fo cheer- 
tully boarn. 

67. It ſeems too, to be pretty certain that the Town or Caſtle 
. of Chefterton under Lyme, as M* Camden calls it, given by King John 
to the laſt Randall E. of Cheſter, muſt be a place of note before 
the Congueft, it gocing to decay as long agoe as the Reigne 
of King Hen. 3. when the Earle of Lancafter built another near 
by, in the midſt of a great poole, which he calld the New-Cafle, 
that gave original (no doubt) to the 7owne of that Name cloſe 
by it: whereof yet there:is now almoſt as little remaining as 
of the Walls of Cheſterton, which were ſo firmly built, that as 
M* Camden *,, and M' Erdeſwick both owne, there remain'd ſo 
much- of the rubbiſh of them in their days, that it might be 
perceived thereby, that they- were of a maryellous thickneſs*: 
but all. was gone beforg, I came there, nothing now being to be 
ſeen but ſome faint footſteps of them, in the place where the 
mark 1s: ſet in the Map. Nor is there much more of the New- 
Caſile in the poole, tho' the, Town near by be grown confide- 
rably large, being govern'd by a Mayor and ſending Burgeſss to 
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Parliament, and flouriſhing reaſonably well ro 'this very day ; 
yet had certainly its origina/ from this. decayed: Caf/e, there 
being no account of any fuch own, as M' Erdeſwick acquaints 
us, in Doomſday book*, or any other writings: relating to this 
County, before the buildingof that wew-Ca/th. 

68. Quickly afrer the Conqueſt, Hexry de Ferrars a noble man 
of Normandy (as M* Camdenſtiles him<) who came in with Duke 
William, and had large poſſeſſions allotted /him in this County, 
built. Zutbury Cafite, upon that hill of Alabafter where it now 
{tands, which continued in his family tilt Robert de Ferrars 
Earl of Darby ( after pardon obtain'd for. a former rebellion ) 
revolted a ſecond time and joyned with Simen: Montford againſt 
King Henry the third, by whom being taken priſoner he was 
fined for his offence 50000/ Sterling (a vaſt Summ in thole days) 
ro be paid /zmul Wy ſemel in uno die, ſc. in quindena Job. Bap. 
which fine the Hing gave to his ſon Edmund Earl of Lanca- 
fter;, Earle Robert obliging himlelt apon non paiment, to forfeir 
all his lands except Chartley in Staffordſhire and Holbroc in Dar- 
byſhire, to the ſaid Edinund®: which, (becauſe ſuch a Summ could 
then by no means be raiſed) was accordingly done ; and ſo Tut- 
bury came to the family of Lancafeer, and at Tength to be the 
head ſeat of che Durchy, in which it flourifh't till the rebellion 
of Thomas Earle of Lancaſter, An, 1322, temp, Edw. 2. who 
fortifyed it againſt the King, but could not hold it; when, as 
M' Erdeſwick thinks, this firit Cafile was brought to decay, and 
not reedifyed till ir came into the poſſeffion of Zohn of Gann, 
who built the preſent Caftle, walling it on all fides but one, 
where the hill is fo ſteep that it needed no ſach fence*: from 
whoſe time it continued in ſome tolerable condition till the late 
crvil warr, temp. Car. 1. when it was taken and for the moſt 
part demoliſh't by the Rebells, as may be feen by the ruins Tab. 
36. it remaining much in the ſame condition they left it, tothis 
very day. 

69. During the time of which ancient Earls and Dukes 
of Lancaſter, who were ever of the blood Royal, grear men in 
their times, had their-abode, and kept aliberal bo#italityhere, 
at their Honor of Tutbury, there could not but be a general con- 
courſe of people trom all parts hither ; for whoſe diverfion all 
ſorts of Muſicians were permitted likewiſe ro come, to pay their 
ſervices : amongit whom (being numerous) ſome quarrels and 
diſorders now and then arifing,it was found neceflary after a while 
chey ſhould be brought under rules, divers Laws being made 
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for the better regulating of them, and a Governour appointed 
them” by the name of a King, who had ſeveral Officers under him 
to ſee to the execution of thoſe Laws, full power being grant- 
ed them to. apprehend and arreſt any ſuch Min/trells apper- 
taining to the ſaid Honor, as ſhould refuſe to doe their /ervi- 
ces in due manner, and to conſtrain them to doe them + asap- 
pears by the Charter granted to the faid King of the Minſtrels, 
by 7ohn of Gaunt. King of Caftile and Leon, and Duke of Lan- 
caſter, bearing date the 22 of Auguſt in the 4 year of the raigne 
of King Richard the ſecond, entituled, Carta le Roy de Miniftralx, 
which being written in old French *, I have here tranſlated, and 
annext it. to this: diſcourſe, for the more univerſal notoriety of the 
thing, and for fatisfafion how the - power of the King of the 
Minſtrells and his Officers is founded : which take as - follows. 


OHN By. the Grace of God King of Caſtile and Leon, Duke 

of Lancaſter, zo all them who ſhall ſee or hear theſe our Letters 
greeting. Know ye we have ordained conflituted and aſſiyned to our 
wellbeloved the King of the Minſtrells in our Honor of Tutbury, 
who zs, or for the time ſhall be, to apprehend and arreſt all the 
Minſtrells in our ſaid Honor and Franchiſe, that refuſe to doe 
the Services. and Minſtrelſy as appertain to them to doe from 
ancient times at Tutbury aforeſaid, yearly on the days of the Al- 
ſumption of our Lady : giving and granting to the ſaid King of 
the Minſtrells for the time being, full power and commandement 
to make them reaſonably to juſtify, and to coriſtrain them to doe 
their Services, and Minſtrelfies,- in manner as belongeth to them, 
.and as it hath been there, and of ancient times accuſtomed, In 
witneſs of whico thing, we have cauſed theſe our Letters to be 
made Patents. Given under our privy Seal at our Caſtle of 
Tutbury the 22 day of Aug. in the 4". year of the raigne of 
the moſt ſweet King Richard 2he ſecond. 


70, Upon this, in proceſs of time the defaulters being many, 
and the amercements by the Officers perhaps not ſometimes over 
reaſonable; concerning which, and other matters, controverſies 
frequently arifing : it was at laſt found neceſlary, that a Court 
ſhould be ereQed to hear plaints, and determine Controverſies, 
between party and party, before the Steward of the Honor, which 
is held there to this day on the morrow after the Aſſumption 
being the 16". of Aug. on which day they now alſo doe all 
the ſervices mentioned in' the above ſzid grant; and have the 
Bull due to them, anciently from the Prior of Tutbury, now 
fro the Earle of Devon; whereas they had it formerly on the 

' D. Gulielmi Dugdale Monaſt, Hngl. wol. 2. p. 355. 
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aſſumption of our' Lady, as appears 'by! an [nfpeximis of :King 
Henry the fixt, relating to the Cuſtoms of Tutbury,-where'amongſt 
others, this of the Bull is mention'd-1n theſe'\.words..'! Zrem ef? 
ibidem quadam conſuetudo quod. Hiſtriones venientes ad matutinas 
in feſto aſlumptionis beate: Mariz, babebunt unam Tairum- de 
Priore de Tuttebury, /r ipſum capere poſſunt citra aquam Dove pro- 
pinquiorem Tuttebury ;z vel Prior dabit eis xl,» pro qua -qittdein 
conſuetudine dabuntur domino-ad dictum feſium annuatim xx4, 1, ce; 
that there is a certain cuſtom belonging to the -Honor 'of Tut- 
bury, that the Minſtrells whb: come to Mating there on the feaſt 
of the Aſſumption of the blef&d Virgin; ſhall have a Bull given 
them by the Prior of Tutbury, if they can take him en this fide 
the River Dove which is next T7 wtbuty; or. elle the Prior ſhall 
give them xl*, for the enjoyment of: which cxflom they. ſhall 
give to the Lord at theſaid feaſt, yeatly xx4s- | 
71, Thus I ſay, the ſervices of the Minftrells were performed, 
and Bull enjoyed, anciently on the feaſt of the Aſſumption ; but 
now they are done, and had, in the manner. following, on the 
Court day or morrow of the aſſumption being the-16 of Auguſt, 
what time all the Minſtrels within the Honor come firſt to the 
Baylifſs houſe of the Manor of Tutbury (who is now the Earl of 
Devonſhire) where the' Steward for the Court to be holden for the 
King, as Duke of Lancaftar (who is now the Duke of Ormond) 
or his deputy meeting them, they all: goe from thence to the 
pariſh Church of 7utbury, two and two rogether., Muſick play- 
ing before them, the King of the Minfrells for the year paſt walk- 
ing between the Steward and Baylif, or their.deputies ; the four 
Stewards or under Officers of the ſaid King of the Minftrel{s, each 
with a white wand in their hands, immediately following'them; 
and then the reſt of the company in.order. . , Being come.to the 
Church, the Ficar reads them divineſervice, chuſing Pſalms and 
Leſsons ſuitable to the occafion:; the Pſalmes when I was. there 
An. 1680, being the 98. 149. 150; the firſt Leſon 2. Chron. 
5. and the ſecond, the 5. chap. of the Epifile to the Epheſians, 
to the 22 verſe, For which: ſervice -every Minſtrel offered one 
penny, 28 a due always a paid to the Vicar of the Church of Tut- 
bury, upon this Solemnity. | I 
72. Service being ended, they proceed in like manner as be- 
fore, from the Church to the Ca8le: hall or Court , where the 
Steward or his deputy taketh his place, aſliſted by the Bayliff or 
his deputy, the King of the Manftrel/s ficting between them ; 
who is to overſee that every Min/trell dwelling within the Ho- 
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nor and-making default, ſhall be preſented and amerced : which 
that he may the, better doe, an 0.yes is then made by one of the 
_ being'a Minftrel, 3 times, giving notice by dire&ion from 
e Steward to all manner of Mim/trel/s dwelling within the Ho- 
nor 'of Tutbury, viz. within the Counties of Stafford, Darby, Not- 
tingham, Leicefler and Warwick, owing ſuit and ſervice to his 
Majeſties Corrt of Mufick here holden as this day, rhat every 
man draw near and give.his attendance upon pain and peril 
that may otherwiſe enſne, and that if any man will be: aſtign- 
ed of ſuit or =_ he or they ſhould come in, and they ſhould 
be heard. Then all 'the Muftcions being call'd over by a Court- 
roll, two: Juries are impannell d, out of 24 of the ſufficientett 
of them, 12 for ty Ty and 12 for the other Counties ; 
whaſe'names. being deliver'd in Court to the Steward and call'd 
over, and appearing to be full Juries, the Foreman of each is 
firſt ſworn, and.then the refidue, as is uſual in other Courts, upon 
the holy Evangelifs. 
py Then to move them:the better to mind their duties tothe 
King, .and their own good; the Steward proceeds to givethem 
their charge: firſt commending to their conſideration the ori- 
ginal of all Mufick, both Wind and ftring Muſick, the antiquity 
and excellency of both, ſetting torth the force of it upon the 
ons, by divers examples; how: the uſe of it has always 
been allowed (as is plain' from holy writ) in prayfing and glori- 
fying God ; and the skj/Fin it always eſteemed fo conſiderable, 
that it is ſtill accounted in the Schooles one of the liberal Arts, 
and allowed in; all Godly Chriſtian Common-wealths ; where by 
the way he commonly takes notice of the Statute, . which reckons 
ſome Meficiaus amonglit Fagabonds and Rogues *, giving them to 
underſtand that ſuch Societies as theirs, thus legally founded and 
govern'd by laws; are by-no. means intended by that Sratute, 
tor which reaſon the Min/trells belonging to the Manor of Dut- 
ton in} the County Palatine of Cheſter are expreſlily excepted in 
that A#'. Exhorting them-upon this. account (to preſerve their 
reputation) to be very carefull to make choiſe- of ſuch men to 
be Officers amonglt them, as fear God, are of good life and con- 
verſation, and have knowledg and ſkill-in the praiſe of their Are. 
Whictr charge being ended; the Jurors proceed to the Eleffion 
of the ſaid. Officers, the King being' to be choſen our of the 4, 
Stewards of the preceding year, and one year out of Stafford.- 
ſhire, and the other out of Darby/Sire mrerchangeably: and the 
4 Stemards two of them out of Sraffordſdire, and Two-out of 
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Darbyſbire; 3 being choſen by the ' Jurors; tid the hy him 
that keeps the Court, and'the deputy Sreward-or Clerky>"!r 11 
74. The Furors departing the "Court for this purpoſey leave 
the Steward with his 'afetants ſtill in their places, whoi!th-rthe 
mean time make: themſelves (merry 'with a banquet, and+a! nviſe 
of Muſicians playing to them, the old *XKimg (till ficting between 
the Steward and Bayliff as' before : 'but returning againiafter a 
competent time, they preſent firſt their cheifeft Officer "by' rhe 
name of 'their King; then 'the old © King — — his place; 
delivereth him alittle white wand: in'token of his $ nty, 
- and then taking a cup fill with Fine drinketh-to/him, wiſhing 
him all joy and' proſperity in this Office.” In the like manner :doe 
the old Stewards:to the new, and then the old Xz#g riſeth;and 
the new taketh his place, and ſo doe thernew''Steward's of 'the 
old, who have full power and authority by virtue of theiKings 
Stewards warrant, dire&ed from the*ſaid- Court," 'tolevy and-di- 
ſtrain in any City, Town Corporate, or (in any-place within'the 
Kings dominions, all ſuch fines and amercementsas'are inflited by 
the ſaid Furies that day upon any Mimitrells, for his or their ot- 
fences, 'committed-in the breach of- any of their ancient: orders, 
made for the good rule and govermentof the ſaid Society. ' For 
which ſaid fines and amercements {o diſtrained;,' or otherwiſe 
peaceably colle&ed, the ſaid Stewards are actountable at every 
Audit : one moyety of them -going to: the: Kings 'Majeſty,; and: 
the other the ſaid Stewards have, for their own\uſe; . +: | 
75. The EleFion, &c. being thus concluded, 'the Court rifcth, 
and all perſons then repair ro'another fair ' room within: the 
Cafile, where a plentifull dinner is prepared: for them, which 
being ended ; the Minfrrells went anciently to the: Abbey gate,,now 
to a little barn *by 'the Town fide, in':expeftance of the Bul/ to 
be turned forth ro: them, which was formerly done (according 
to the Cuſtom above mention'd) by the Prior of Tutbury, now by 
the Earle of Devonſhire : which - Bull,” as ſoon as his þorns are cur. 
off, his Ears cropt, his taile- cut by the -ſtample;; all his body 
ſmeared over with Soap, and his noſe blown' fa}{ 'of 'beaten'pep- 
per ; in ſhort, being made as mad as tis poſſible for him tobe; 
after -Solemn Proclamation made by the Steward; that all manner 
of perſons give way to the Bull, none'being to:come near him 
by 4o foot, any way to hinder the Minfrells, butto attend his 
or their own /afeties, every-one at his perill :/He is then forth- 
with turned out to: them (neiently by the Prior) now by the 
Lord Devonſhire or his deputy, to be 'raken by them and none 
other, within the County of Stafford between. the' time of his 
being turned out to them," "and the ſetting of the Sun the wy 
| | ay: 
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day ; which if:they cannot doe, but the Bull eſcapes from them 
untaken;; and. gets over the River into Darbyſbire, he remains 
ſtill ' my Lord Devonſbires bull; but if the faid Min/trells can 
take rhim;' and hold him 1olong, as to cutt off bur ſome ſmall 
matter of his hoir, and bring the fame to the Mercat crofs in token 
they! have taken him, rhe !{aid bu// is then bronght to the Bay- 
liffs haute in Tutbury, and there collerd and roapt, and fo 
brought to the Bull-ring in the high-ftreer, and there baited with 
doggy z:the firft-courſe being allotted for the Fing ; the ſecond 
for the: Honor of 'the Towne ; and the third for the King of the 
Minſtrells, \Which after it is done, the faid Min/trells are to 
havethim for tHeit -owne, and may ſell, or kill and divide him 
amongſt them, according as they ſhall think good. 

76: And thus this Ru/tick-ſport which they call the Bull-run- 
ning, \{hould be. annually performed by the Min/rells only, but 
now a days they zre aflifted by the promiſcuous multirude, that 
flock hither in great numbers, and are much pleaſed with it, tho 
ſometimes through the emulation in. point 6f manhood, that has 
been long cherith't berween the Staffordſhire and Darbyſbire men, 
perhaps as much miſcheit may have been done in the triall be- 
tween them, as in the Feu de Taurean or Bull-fighting pradtiſed 
at Valentia, Madrid, and many other places in Spain *, whence 
perhaps this-our» Cuſtom of+ Bul--running might be derived, and 
{et up here by Zohn'ot Gaunt who was King of Caſtile and Leon, 
and Lord of the Honor .of Tutbury ; for. why might not we re- 
ceive this ſport from the Spanyards , as well as they from 
the Romans, and the Romans from the Greeks? wherein I amthe 
more confirm'd, for that the Twp or 1pm amongſt the The/< 
ſalians, who fixlt inſtituted this game, and of whom Julius Cx- 
ſar learned it, and brought it to Rome, were celebrated much 
abour the ſame time of the year, our: Bull-running is , viz. pridie 
Idus Augufti on the 12 of Auguftt; which perhaps 7obn of 
Gaunt in honor' of the Aſſumption of our Lady being but 3 days 
after, might remove to the '15 ; as'after ages did (that all the So- 
lemnity, and Court might be kept on the fame day, to avoid tur- 
ther trouble) to the 16 of Auguſt. we 

77. Noris this the only remarkable Cafidm that anciently 
belong'd to this. Honor of -Zutbury; 'for 1 tind: that S* Philip de 
Somervile xo of Edw. 73, held the Manors of Whichnovre, Scire- 
cot, Ridware,  Netherton,: and Cowlee, alt in Com. $2afford of the 
Earles of Lancaſter Lords of the Hor of Tatbary, by theſe me- 
morable Services, viz. By two fmali fees t; © That is co fay, when 

«| Fur, Willdg bby s | voyage through Spain. p. 49 90 *  Hwnph. Prideaict in watis ad Mar- 


mor Tipoagdurlior,” inte Marmors. Oxonienſ. + E, Rot. Menvbr. pener Joh. Turton de Al- 
rewa$:1n Com. Staff. ay : 


other 
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&« other Tenants pay for Reliefe one whole Knight's tee, One hun- 
« dred Shillings,he the ſaid Sir Philip ſhall pay bur Fifty ſhillings: 
« 2nd when Eſcuage is afleiled throghe owtt the land ; or to Ayde 
« for to make th' eldeſt ſonne of the Lord, Knyght ; or tor to mar- 
«ry the eldeſt danghter of the Lord, the ſaid Sir Philip ſhall pay 
© bott'the motye of it that other ſhall paye. Nevertheleſs, the 
«ſaid Sir Philip ſhall fynde, meyntienge, and ſuſteingne one 
« Bacon flyke, hanging in his Hall at Whichenovre, redy arrayede 
*all rtmes of the'yere, bott in Lent; to be given to everyche 
« mane, or woman married, after the day and the yere of their 
< mariage be paſſed: and-to be gyven to everyche mane of Re- 
<*<ligion,, Archbiſhop, Biſhop, Prior, or other Religious : and 
©ro everyche Preelt, after the year and day of their profeſſion 
& finiſhed, or of their dignity reſeyved,in forme followyng; when- 
« ſoever that ony ſuche byforenamed, wylle come for to enquire 
« for the Baconne, in there own perſone; or by any other for them, 
&« they ſhall come-to the Baillyte, or to the Porter of the Lordſhip 
« of IWhichnovre,and ſhall ſay to them; in the manere as enſewethe; 
Bayliffe, 02 Portez, J doo you to knowe; that J am come foz 
'my ſelf [02, if he be conie to2 any othe:, ſhewing . foz whome] 
to demaunde one Bacon flyke, hanging in the Valle; of the Lord 
of Whichenovre, aftez the tozme thezeunto belongyng. 
< After which relacioun, the Baillyfte or Porter ſhall aflign a day 
«to him, upon 'promyle, by his feyche to- retourne; and 
< with him to bryng tweyne of his neighbours. - And, in the 
© meyn tyme, the ſaid Baillifte ſhall take with him tweyne of the. 
< Freeholders of the Lordſhip of .hichenovre; and they three, 
« ſhall go to the Manoir of Rudlowe, belongynge ro Robert Iinyght- 
« /eye,, and there ſhall ſomon the forlſeid AXnyghteley. ar his 
** Baillyfte; commanding him, to' be redy at Whichenovre; the 
« day appoynted, at pryme of the day, withe his Caryage; 
<« thats to lay, a Horſe.and a Sadylle, a Sakke, and a Pryke, 
« for to convey and carye the ſaid Baconne, and Corne, a 
« Journey owtt of the Countee of Stafford, at hys coltages. And 
« then the ſayd Baillyffe, ſhall, withche ſayd Freeholders , fo- 
<« mone all the Tenaunts . of the ſaid Manoir, to be ready at the 
« day appoynted, at |hichnovre, for to doo and perform the ſer- . 
« yices which they owe to the Baconne, And, at the day allign'd, 
<« all ſuch as owe ſervices to the Baconne, ſhall be ready art the 
<« Gatte of the Manoir oft [hichnowre, frome the Sonne-ryſing to 
« None, attendyng and awatyng for the comyng of hym, that 
« fetcheth the Baconne, And, when he 1s comyn, there ſhall be 
« delivered to hymand hys ftelowys, Chapeletrs ; and to all thoſe 
« whiche ſhall be there : to do their ſervices deue tothe Baconne: 


kkk And 
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« And they ſhall lede the ſeid Demandant wythe Trompes and 
« Tabours, and other maner of Mynſtralſeye , to the Halle-dore, 
« where he ſhall fynde the Lord of hichenovre, or his Steward, 
&« redy to deliver the Baconne, in this manere, 

« 7B He ſhall enquereof hym, whiche demanderh the Baconne, 
« yt he have brought tweyn of hys Neghbors with hym.Whiche 
<* muſt anſwere; They be here ready. And then the Steward ſhall 
&« cauſe thies two Neighbours to (were, yt the ſeyd Demandaunt 
« be a weddyt man; or have be a man weddyrt :. and, yt ſ{yche his 
« Marriage, one yere and a day be paſſed: And, yi he be a tree. 
« man, or a villeyn. And yt hys ſeid neghbours make Othe, that 
© he hath for hym all thies three poynts reherſed ; then ſhall the 
« Baconne be take downe, and broghte to the Hall-dore; and 
« ſhall there be layd upon one halfe a Quarter of Wheatrte; & upon 
<« one other of Rye. And he that demandeth the Baconnt {hall 
« kneel upon his knee; and ſhall hold his right hand upon a booke; 
« which booke ſhall be layde above the Baconne, and the Corne ; 
<« ind {hall make Othe, in this maners, 


Dere ye, Sir Philippe de Somervile, Lord of Whichenovre, maynte- 
ner and gpvez of this Baconne ; That J A. ſithe J Wedded B, my 
naife, and ſythe J hadd hyr in my kepyng, and at my wylie by a 
pere and a day, aftez ou2 Martage ; J wold not have chaunged foz 
none other : karez, ne fowlez ; 2ycyez ne poure? ; ne fo2 none othe? 
deſcended of greate: lynage ; flepyng, ne waking, atnoo tyamie. And 
pf the ſepd B. were ſole, and 7 ſole, J would take Hez tobe my 
Pyke, before alle the wymen of the worlde; of what condiciones 
ſoeve2 they be ; good o2 evylle, as helpe me God ond Hys Sepntys; 
and this fleſhe, and all fleſhes. 


« And hys neighbors ſhall make Othe, that they truſt veraly he 
« hath ſaid truly. And, yftit be founde by his neighbours, betore- 
« named, that he be a Free-man ; there ſhall be delyvered. to him 
© half a Quarter of Wheate, and a Cheeſe, And, yt he be a villeyn, 
* he ſhall have half a Quarter of Rye, wythoutte Cheeſe. And 
« then ſhall Xnyghtleye, the Lord of Rudlowe*, be called for, to 
* carrye all thies thynges, to forereherſed : And the ſaid Corne 
* ſhall be layd upon.one horſe, and the Baconne above yr: and 
* he towhom the Baconne apperteigneth, ſhall aſcend upon his 
«* Horſe; and ſhall take the Cheeſe before hym, yt he have a 
Horſe: And, yf he have none, the Lord of Whichenoure ſhall 
* cauſe him have. one Horſe and Sadyll, to ſuck time as he be paſ- 
< ſed hys Lordſ{hippe - and ſoſhalle they departe the Manoir of 
* Whichenovre, with the Corneand the Baconne, tofore hym that 


* 0 —— ſeems to be that at Taten-hill Wood: Lane near the houſe of Foſeph Sutton as Tenant, 
s. 16$0. 


hath 


L 
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« hath wonne itt, with Trompets, Tabouretts, and other manoir 
* of Mynſtralce. And, all the Free-Tenants of hichenovre thall 
* condu@ hym, to be patied rhe Lordſhip: of hichenovre.. And 
« then {hall all they retorne ; except hym, to whom apperteign- 
«eth to make the carryage and jourhey, wythowtt the Countye 
« of Stafford, at the Coſtys of hys Lord of Whichenover, And, 
« yi the ſayd Robert Knightley, do not cauſe the Baconn and' 
« Corne, to be conveyed, as is reherſed ; the Lord of IWhichenovre 
« ſhall do it be carryed, and ſhall dyſtreigne the ſeyd Ro- 
« bert Knyghtley for his defaulte, for one hundred ſhyllings, in 
« his Manoir of Rudlowe ; and thalle kepe the diltres, fotakyn, 
« jrrepleviſable. | 
<«.79. Moreover, the ſaid Sir Philippe holdeth of his Lorde, th' 
« Erle, the Manoir of Briddeſhalle, by thies ſervices; that, att 
« ſuch tyme, that hys ſayd Lorde holdeth hys Chryſtemes at 
« Tutbury, the ſeyd Sir Phelippe (hall come ro Tutbury, upon Chry- 
« {temaſſe Evyn; and ſhall be lodged yn the Town of 7utbury, 
*« by the Marſhall of the Erlys houſe : and upon Chryltymeſle-day, 
* he himſelf, or ſome othyr Knyght (his Deputye) ſhall go tothe 
« Drefſour ; and ſhall ſewe to his Lordys meeſe: and then ſhall 
© he kerve the ſame mett to hys ſayd Lord : And thys ſervice ſhall 
« he doo aſwell at Souper, as at Dynner: and when hys Lord 
« hath etyn ; the ſaid Sir Philippe ſhall fir downe, ih the ſame 
« place, wheirhys Lord fatt: and ſhalle be ſerved atr hys Table, 
« by the Steward of th Erlys houſe, And, upon Seynt, Stevyn-day, 
« when he haith dyned, he ſhall take leve of hys Lorde, and ſhall 
« kyfle hym : and, for hys ſervice he thall nothing take, ne no- 
« thing ſhall gyve, And all thyes ſervices, tofore-reherſed,-the 
* ſeyd Sir Philippe hath doo, by the ſpace of xlviu, yeres; and hys 
«anceſtors byfore hym, to hys Lordys, Erlys of Lancaftre. Item, 
«the ſaid Sir door 1+ holderh of his ſeid Lord, th' Erle, his Ma- 
© noirsof Tatenhulland Drycotte, en percenerye, by thiesſervices ; 
*that the ſcid Sir Phelippe, or his Atturney tor hym, ſhall come to 
© the Caſtell of Tutburye, upon Seynt Petyr day, in Auguſt, which 
*is called Lammeſs; and ſhall ſhew the Steward, or Receiyer, that 
* he 1s come thither to hunt, and catch his Lord's Greeſe, at the 
* coſtagesof hys Lorde, Whereupon the Steward or the Receiver 
* ſhall cauſe a Horſe and Sadylle to be deliveryd to the fayd Sir 
* Phelippe, the price Fifty ſhillings ; or Fifty ſhillings in money, 
*and one Hound ; and ſhall pay to the ſaid Sir Phelippe, everyche 
* day, fro the ſaid day of Seynt Peter, to Holy Roode-day, forhym- 
*felf Twoſhillings fix pence a day ; and everyche day for his ſec- 
* vant, and his Bercelete, during the ſayd time twelve pence. And 
« all the Wood-maſters of the Foreſt of Nedewode and Duffelde, 
kk k 2 withe ' 
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* withe alle the Parkers and Foreſters, ſhall be commandyd 10 
© awatte, and attend upon the ſayd Sir Phelippe, while theyre 
* Lord's Greele be takyn, in all places of the ſeyde Foreſtys, as 
* npon their Maſter, during the ſaid tyme. And the ſaid Sir PHe- 
* [ippe, or his Attorny, ſhall deliver to the faid Parkers, or Fore- 
" ſters, that ſhall belonge totheir Lordys Lardere; commandyrnig 
* them to convey itt to the Erlys Lardyner, abyding at Tutbury: 
*and with the remenant,theſeyd Sir Phelippe ſhall do hys plefoure, 
* And, upon Holy-Rood-day the ſayd Sir Phelippe ſhall returne to 
© the Caſtell of Tutbury, upon the ſaid Horſe, with his Bercelet ; 
* and ſhall dyne with the Steward or Receyver: and after Dyn- 
* ner he ſhall delyver the Horſe, Sadylle, and Bercelettto the Ste- 
« ward or Receyvour; and ſhall kyſle the Porter and depart ”. 

80. .There was much ſuch another Cu/tom as that of the Ba- 
con alſo inſtituted at the Priory of Dunmow in Eſsex, by Ro- 
bert Fitzwalter a potent Baron of the Realm 7emp. Hen. 3. the 
Summe whereof was containd inthis old difiic. viz, 


That Ye that repents him not of His Mariage tn a year and 
a day either fleeping or wakeing, $ = 
May lawfully goe to Dunmow and fetch a gammon of Bacon *. 


or elſe a flych, as appears by the Regiſter of the ſaid Abbey ſome 
enjoyed; but neither, unleſs they would ſwear kneeling upon 
two hard pointed ſtones ſet in the Priory Church-yard for that 
purpoſe, before the Prior and Covent, and the whole Towne, in 


this forme 

ſhall ſwear by Cuſtom of Confeſsion, - 

fever you made nuptial tranſgreſsion : 

Be pou either married man or wife, . * 
houſhold brawles or contentious ſtrife, ps 

Or otherwiſe tn bed, or at boozd, 

Offend each other in deed, or word , 

Or fince the pariſh Clerk ſaid Amer, 

Pou with't your ſelves unmarried agen : 

Or in a twelve moneths time and a day 

Repented not in thought any way : 

But continued true and juſt in deſire - 

As when you joyned hands in the holy quire. 

Jfto theſe conditions without all feare, 

Df your own accord pou will freely ſweare, 

A whole Gammon of Bacon pou ſhall receive, 

And bear it hence with love and good leave. 

For this is ouz Come at Dunmow well known, | 

Though the pleaſure be ouzs, the Bacor's your own -*. 


$1, The next confiderable antiquity after the Caſtle of Tutbury, 
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that 1 met with in this County, wheteof there are yet ſome foot- 
ſteps remaining, is Heyley Caltle, built upon a lofty rock with 
the very ſtone that was dugg forth the ditches, which was given 
to Henry de Aldithleg, as M* Camden lays, by Harvey Lord Staf- 
ford, temp. Regis Fohan. when the whole Country ſeem'd_ in a 
manner to conipire to make a great man, ag may be ſeen by the 
Copy of confirmation made by Hen. 3. of all the 'Lands con- 
tributed by divers great men for the advancement of this fami- 
ly. Which Henry indeed ſeems to have builr-this Cale : but 
upon peruſal of the Record, 1 find they were the heits of one 
William de Bettelegh or Betley, qui dederunt totam terram' de Hey- 
lea cum pertenentiis, i. e. that gave the whole land of Heyley to 
this Henry; and that Harvey Lord Stafford gave only the land 
que jacet ſub Caſtro de Heleghe, that lay ſomewhere near under 
the Caſtle ; as Nicholas, and not'(as he fays) Theobald Verdun 
gave Aldithelege it ſelt* , where alſo there feem to be the foot- 
{teps of a Ca/?/e, built by ſome of this family, or of the Verduns 
before them. About this time the adyowſon of the Church of 
Penckridg in this County, anciently Pencriz, fetled before by 
King Stephen upon the Church of Lichfeldr, being endowed with 
lands, and made Collegiat, by one Hugo Huoſe, was given by King 
7ohn in the laft of his reigne, ro the Arch-Biſhops of Dublin, in 
whoſe Dioceſs it remains to this very day ; which being a thing 
ſomewhar ſtrange, and known but to few-how it came to. pals, 
for their better fatisfattion I have' here annext* a Copy of Kin 
Johns Charter taken out of the black book of the faid Arch- 
Biſhops Regi/tery at Dublin, and ſent me by the Reverend and 
learned M* William King Chancellor of S* Patricks, which take as 
follows. | , 
OHANNES Dei gratiaRex Angl. Dominus Hibernie Dux 
Normanie 0 Aquitan. & Com. Andeg. Archiepiſcopis, Epiſ- 
; Copis, Abbatibus, Comitibus, Baron. Fuſtic, Vicecom. Prepoſit. Gy om- 
. nibus Ballivis G fidelibus ſuis ſalutem. Sciatis nos conceſſiſſe & 
þac preſenti carta confirmaſſe venerabili Patri noftro Henrico Dub- 
lin. Archiepiſcopo G& ſucceſſoribus ſuisterr. G tenement. ſubſcript. 
que habet ex 'dono Hugon. Huolſe ; {cil. Manerium de Penkeriz' cum 
villa de Cungrave,ty ville de Culega,vy villa de Wuolgareſton,(vy 
villa de Beffecor, W cum terra de Duun cum fetia ejuſdem ville 
de Penkeriz, & cum omnibus ad predic. terr. @ tenement, pet- 
tinen. ſicut carta ifſus Hugonis Huoſe (quam inde habet)rationa- 
biliter teflatur. Preterea concefſimus de dono noftro, intuitu Dei, 7 
& proſalute anime noſtre, WG anteceſſorum, G& ſucceſſorum noſtro- 


* Sampſ. Erdeſwick's view of Staffordſh, In Audle. ' D. Gutiel. Dug dale Mmaft. gl. 
wol. 2. p. 235» 
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rum regum Angl. dift. Archepiſcopo Dublin. & ſucceſoribus ſuis 


advocationem Eccleſie de Pencriz cum pertinen, in perpet uum, Ita 
quod cum difta Eccleſta vacare contigerit, dittus Archepiſcopus 
ſucceſſorts ſui eam cum pertinen, pro voluntate ſua poſſint ordinare, 
Quare volumus & firmiter precipimus quod predic. Henric. Dub- 
lin. Archiepiſcopug, G& ſucceſſores ſui habeant v teneant predic, 
terr.. (tenement, & advocationem dice Eccleſia cum omnibus 
pertinentizs ſuis bene & in pace, libere w quiete, integre G& plena- 
rie cum omnibus libertatibus ( liberis conſuetudinibus, ad predic, 
terr. Q& tenement, Q& predic, advocationem pertinen. ficut pre- 
diffumeſt, Teftibus, Dominis P, Wynton. I. Coventry, Epi. 
Magiſtr, Pando, Norwic, Elefo; GW Abbate Cirenceſt. Huberto 
de Burgo Fuſtic. noſtro Ang]; Wide Cireton ; Ric. de Burgo ; 7o+ 
hanne Ruſlelle, Dat. per man. Magifiri Richardi de Mariſco 
Cancellar. nofir. apud Dowvretertio decimo die Septembris, Anno 
regni noſtri ſeptimo decimo®, 


$2, In ſhort, the Hiftoryof this Church ſtands thus, as well 
as I can diſcover it from the Records of Lichfield and Dublin, 
viz, it was firſt given, as I ſaid above, to the Church of Lichfeld 
by King Stephen; not long after being endowed with the lands 
mention'd in King Zohns.Charter, it was-made Collegiat, having 
4 Chappells, one whereof was ſtrangely loſt (viz. Capella de Ca. 
noto, /zve Cannock, tempore Fpiſcopi Hugonis de Novant in the 
reigne of Hen. 2-*.-and not recoverd till the 2 of Edw. 1*, In 
the mean time being a free Chappel of the Kings, the advow/on of 
it was. ſettled by King 7ohn upon the Arch-Biſhops of Dublin, 
and'confirm'd to them by Pope Alexander the 4. temp. Edw. 1, 
the Arch-Biſhops of Dublin el the Prebends as often as they 


fell, and holding the Deanry themſelves, upon account there was _ 


then na revenew' annext to the Deanry, for the ſupport of any 
other, they ſhould give it to; in which poſture it ſtood for. 30 
years-- wherefore. the ſaid Pope Alexander upon the petition of 
the Arch-Biſhop then being, by his Bull bearing date at Anggni 
(the place of his birth) Nov. 11, Pontif. ſui An. 5.. annext this 
Deanry to the Arch-Biſhoprick for ever'. Yet [ ind afterwards 
by a-taxation ofthe Prebendaries, and other Officers belonging to 
this.Church, that. the Dean did enjoy the benefit of a Prebend: 
which Taxation, that the number and places of the Prebends, 
and the names of the perſons, that then held them,mighr be known, 
I have here annexed, | 


1 E Libro nigro in Regiſtrar. Reverendi/. i Chriſto Patris D. Franc. Archiep. Dub'in. part 

1. fol, x16. * Ibidew, part, 1. fol. 114. * Ibid, part. 1. fel. 31. lotere. 2. * Tbidem. 
pert. 2, fol. 10, 

Taxatio 
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Taxatio Praebendarum 8 Officiorum apyd 


Pyncriche exempt. 
| bh @& d, mm % <6 


Imprimis Prebenda Decant ————— 1. 6, $8.2, 9. 9; 
Item Prebenda de Copnall ——— Trygram 7. 0,9.—10.13. 4+ 
Item Prebenda de Shariſull- Fr; Symmons — 5g. 0, 0;—6. 0. 9. 
Item Prebenda de Surton-Richerds —— 4&4, 0, 0:6. 13.4 
Item Prebenda de Dunflone-Tatton —— 5. Marks —6: 6, 8. 
Item Prebenda de Penkrich-Elice — 2; ©. 0:—&. ©. ©. 
Item Prebenda de Congreife-Willowe ———- 5,Nobles---2. 6. 8. 


Item Canonicus refidentiar. a 


'* Item Prebenda de on 4g xy reel oO, 8. 0.— 0.16, 0. 
Yq 


ve Prebenda-Webb—— 2, 13 4. 


Item alter Canonicus filicet refidentiarius } ; | 
ſine Prebenda - oo - Gytton 2, 13. 4 

ItemOfficiumSacr/e,Canonicus perperutm 
eſt & Vicarius Decam in mortuariis & aliiss ——— 2. 6. 8: 
caſualibus - — — 

Item Officialis Juriſdiftionis peculiaris, & ad? prout 1*, ſabſcri 
viſitandum Comiſſarius ſpecialis ———) bitur. 

Item Vicarii refidentes omnium dif, Prebend. quorum falaria 
ſunt bene diminuata *, 


By which Charter and taxation itis eaſy to conclude, hot only how 
this Church came to be in the Dioceſs of Dublin, but of what value 
it was Whilſt in its flouriſhing condition. But how the /ands 
came after to be alienated , whether by fee-farmes (as it ſeems 
molt of the Iri/bBiſhopricks were ) or otherwiſe,and how the luri/- 
dition neglefted; I liſt not to declare, it not becoming a Naty- 
ral Hiſtorian either to enquire in titles, or make refleGtions on 


' Church goverment, wherefore manum de Tabula. 


83. Not long at ter this ſettlement of the Church of Penckridg, 
Randall the, third, furnamed Blundewill, Earle of Cheſter, An. 
1218, 2, Hen. 3. built the Caſtle of Chartley*, where he lay, 
ſays Leland, during thetime of his building rhe Abbey of Diev la 
Creſs » ; but this ſure could not be, unleſs it were long in build- 
ing, that Abbey being founded, as appears in the Hijory of it, Am. 
1214 *, before the Caftle. And in the reigne of his Son King Edw. 
1. Walter de Longton Biſhop of Lichfeld, and Lord high Treaſurer, 
of England,ſome ſay built,others repaired, EccleſSal/ Caſtle; and the 
Manor of Shoubrough or Shuckborough, which before ſays Leland 


* In codex Lib. nigro. in Regiſtrar, D. Archiep. Dublin, * Tho. Malls Catalogue of Honor. 


.Þ. 570. * Fob. Lelandi Itmerar. zl. 7. * D. Gul. Dugaais Mowaſt. wd. 1, e- 


890, 


$ be- 
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belong'd to one Shuckborough with the long beard, by whom it was 

given tO the Miter of Lichfield” . Quickly after in the beginning of 
Edw.2. Alveton Caſtle ſeems to have been built by 7 heobald de Per- 

dun,as may pretty plainly be colle&ed from the Annales of Croxden. 

Andnot long after, inthe latter end of the fame Kings reigne, the 

goodly Caſtle of Caverſwall (as M* Erdeſwick ealles it) byS* William 

de Caverſwall, ic being all: built of Maſonry,' and ſo the damms of 
the pooles near by it, as was anciently expreſs't upon” his monu- 
ment inthe Church, his Epitaph being this. 


Caſtri fruffor eram, domibis fofiſque Cemento | 
Vivus dans operam, nunc claudor in hoc 'monumento *. 


which ſome body rendering in Engli/b 


S' William of Caverſwall here le L, 
Who built the Caſtle, and made the pooles by. 


as the report goes, was thus burle/qu'd by another hand, 


S'William of Caverſwall here you he, 
Tour Caſtle is down, and your pooles are dry. 


as indeed they are, all but the deep moat about the Caſtle, in place W- 
whereof a fair houſe has been ſince builr of ſquared ſtone, nor al- WF 
together unlike a Caftellated manſion, the. walls about it being F 
flank't with hexangular Towers, as in its proſpett here annext 7ab. WF 
37. it being at preſent the ſeat of that generous Gent. William M - 
 Follife Eſq; a cordial encourager of this work. 8 | 
$4. The original of Zerley, and Stourton Caſtles, I could no WF 
where meet with, but beleive them both of govd Antiquity; nor *8# 
of that treble:entrenchment on the South fide of the Watlingfreet, 1 
near Frogg-Homer, call'd Knaves-Cafile, which yet is not all above * 
40 yards diameter, or 50 at moſt: in the middle whereof there ? 
is a round hill, now excavated, . which for what uſe it has been 3 
Cbeing ſo very ſmall) I cannot imagin. The zradition is, that I 
this- heath being formerly all wood, and much infeſted with rob--! 
beries, here was a watch fet to guard ſtrangers over it, for which 
the paſſengers allowed ſome fmall gratuity. Others ſay that the ai 
Robbers themſelves harbour here, and that therefore it was calld "WF 
finaves-Cafile. Some other ſuch Entrenchments areallo here and WM. 
there ſtill in being, in ſeveral parts of the Country, without any "Þ 


y Fob, Lelandi. Trinerar. wol. 7.  * D. Gul. Dugsali Monaſt. Angl. wel. 1. p-913- 
* Mr Sampſ. Erdeſwick's view of Staffordſh. in Caver/wall. 
building 
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Chap. X. Of STAFFORD-SHIRE. 449 


building now remaining within them, which 1 ſuppoſe were only 
the Caftellated manſions of tome principal tamilies (which were ab- 
ſolurely necellary during the Barons warrs_) now decayed and 
gone : ſuch as that call'd the moars near Kinner/ton in this County 
bur anciently Rodbaſton, incloſed with a double trench, the in- 
ner banks yet remaining very high, of a ſquare figure, each fide 
about 50 paces long, the corners being much higher than the reſt, 
as if there had been round 7owers or baftions there: which was 
only the ſeat of Fohn de Sandersted, as appears by the entail of the 
Lordſhip of Chefterton in the County of Warwick, 9. Edw. 3. by 
the Kings ſpecial command, upon him and his heirs, in caſe Zobn 
de Warrewykthe poſleſlor of it dyed without iflue *, 

85. About aquarter of a mile South of Okeover near the park- 
pale, I was alſo ſhewn a deep entrenchment of a ſquare figure, 
now call'd the Hal!lfteds, which I ſuppoſe might be likewiſe ſome 
caftellated manſion in the Barons warrs, the tradition being, that 
it was anciently the ſear of the family of Cockain ; and there are 
others of the like kind at many other places: butithele being bur 
of a late dare, in compariſon of the former, and ſcarce deſerving 
the name of Antiquities, I leave them to the conſideration of a 
more modern Hi/torian, and ſhall content my ſelf with the men- 
tion but of one Antiquity more, which is the ſtone ſet up upon 
Blore heath in memory of the fall of ZFames Lord Audley, ſlain jult in 
that place, in the quarrel of Hen. 6. valiantly fighting for his So- 
weraipne againlt the Earle of Salesbury, which fight was long and 
bloody, noleſs then 2400 being ſlain upon the ſpott, Queen Mar- 
garet looking on all the while Cas the tradition goes) from the 
tower of Muck/eſton hard by : whence ſhe fled, ſays Leland, (the 
Vidtory falling upon the death of the Lord Audley, to the Earle 
of Salesbury) to Eccleſhall Church, by direQion of 7ohn Halſe, 
alias Hales Biſhop of Lichfeld, who cauſed her tolye there<. 

- $6. And this 1s all I have to offer the Reader, but that itſhould 
have been remember'd Chap. 8.5. 54.that Ralph Baſſet of Chedle 
was cheit Juſtice of England An. 2. Hen. 1, his Son Richard An. 
4. of the ſame King Hen. and that his grandchild William was 
alſo Juſtice in /tinere, 22 of Hen. 2. Bertram de Verdun , eodem 
tempore; and -perhaps Simon de Pateſhull 7+, Rich, 1, & 1*. 
Fohannis, Nor mult it be forgot, that one 7homas Dalton (as 
Norton tells us) had ſtore ofthe Medicina rubra Philoſophorum, or 
the Elixir of like, which he owned was left him for his ſervice by 
his Maſter, who was one of the Canons of Lichfeld, that dyed An. 


b Sy William Dugdales Antiquities of Warwickſh. illuſtrated. p. 375. * 7ob. Lelandi Itine- 
Aerr.*wol. 7, * Mr Sampſ. Erdeſwick's view of Staffordſb. m Blore, wid. etiam D. Gul. Dug- 
dali Orig. Furidic. in Chronica ſerie Cancellarior. in di&is An. 
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1477. temp. Edw.4*. Which at laſt (after many long and tedious 
journeys; a large expence of time, and mony; and many other 
difficulties undergon in the mean time) concludes this Hi/tory of 
Staffordſhire: in the writing whereof, tho' I dare not think, much 
leſs can by any means aſſure the Reader, that I have made no mi- 
flakes in any of my Relations; yetl am inclined to beleive there 
are none very material, 1 am ſure none wil{full: wherefore I hope 
all Readers will deale fo candidly with me, as only to-reprove 
me calmly, for what is done amiſs, which fort of Chaſtiſement 1 
ſhall cheerfully receive ; ſincerely promiſing never to offend in 
the like manner again, being pretty fully reſolved, never to pub- 
liſh any more of theſe Hiſtories (tho I thinkI was never {o fit as+, 
now) unleſs commanded by a power that I mult no refilt. 


*1/;d, Ordinale Secretorum Tho, Norton, MS. Laud, in Bib, Bod. K. 61. p. 14. 


ERRATA. 


AG. 61. line 25. read Conſervatories. p. 63.1. 27. r. To part. p. 65. I. 4. Iceland, p. 69.1. 19.1. Colenders. p. 8 

for Parabelical r. elliptical. p. 152.1. 42+ dele 6. p. 185.1. 36 r. Cncbines. p. 196. 1. S r. Pa Abe P. 198. Oe > 
, = Þ 10> % 88. r. —_——_ P- __ PRngtes Hollandicxs. Þ- _ L. 12, r. Tra) nts. P. 263.1. 38, r. Fuvenci. 
. . 1, penulr. r. Shamois. p. 296.1. 7.7, the.p. 286.1. 24-7. 37. Þ- 340-1. 9.r. (ommensealth. p. 349. 1. 13. r. 
Geradexpoundsit) P+ 370. 1 10. r. 103. pÞ 4241.38, + * ad aid "OO vnetuccathaite hamper 
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Wherein the firſt #gures ſignify the Chapter; the next the 


Paragraph; to which if 9c. 


be added, 1t imports that 


ſome other following Sefions relate to the ſame matter. 


A 
\ Abbots, or Ape-wood Caſtle Chap: 2. 
$14. cb. 10. F. 10. | 
Abies, conis ſurſum ſpeitantibus. ch. 6. 
d 24. 
Achat, the black kind ch. 4. $ 47. 
Acorns, how beſt ſown. ch. 9. $ 84. 
Adarce, ch. 5.4. 28. 
eEtites, Plinia, ch. 4. F. 11. 
e/Egagropile, Velſchis. ch. 7. $. 73 
Age, very great of ſeveral perſons. ch. 2.5. 25. 
Ch. 8.9. 91, 92, 93, &c. to$. 106. 
Agriculture , its eſteem anciently. ch. 9. $. 14, 
15. 
improved in all forts of land. 
in clay ground. $. 16. 
. in ſandy and gravelly.F. 19. 
in keathy land. $. 22. 
in broomy, gorly, hot ſandy land. $. 25. 
in gouty, mooriſh, cold black land.$. 2.6. 4.8. 
Air, of it (elf all equally pure. ch. 2.4 1, 
as variouſly qualifyed, does afte&t the ſpirits 
and humors. F. 2. 
which the moſt healthy and unhealthy. $. 3. 
not goodif too much heated. $. 4. 
hot, brings old age. 163d. 
bad, if firg with vapours. $, 6, 7. 
worſe, if ſtagnating amongſt trees. 5. 8, 
good, its qualities. $. 9, 10. 18. 
Alaba#ter, ch. 4. $. 4.2 
its uſes. $. 4.3, 44- 
Al:, the art of fineing it. ch, 9. $. 12. 
Aleforicardites. ch. 5.5. 7. 
Almanacks, or Cloggs a large account of them, 
ch. 10. y. 42, 43, &c- 
Alwveton CS, its antiquity. ch. 10.5. 83. 
Amblecot=clay. ch. 3.5. 24- 
Ammochryſos friabilis, ch. 3.5. 20. 
Anphibolus, S. his ae ch. 10.4. 12. 
Amyg daloides Aldrov. cb. 5.5. 38. 
Anc 5-hills, whence fo call's. ch. 1 ©. $. 6. 
Andrapodites. ch, 5, $. 41. 
Animals, diſcovered in brine ch. 2.5. 110. 
ſhining in the dark. ch. 3.3. 16, 17, &c, 
Anſer Cygnoides, ch. 7. $. 2. 
Antiquities, how conſidercd in this Hiſtory, eh. 
10.9. 1, 
the Britzſh. $. 2, 3, &c. 
the Roman. 5. 17, 14, &c, 
the Saxon I. 24, 25, &c, 
Antona, ch. 10... 2. 
Aple tree, of excesfive growth ch. 6.5. 57- 
Apewood, or Abbots Caſtle ch. 10.4. 10. 
Aqualat, mecre its valt extent. ch. 4. $. 22. 
why fo call'd. eh, 10.5. 6. 


Argyrodamas. ch. 2.5. 20. 
Arrow-heads, anciently of flint. ch. 10.5. $. 
Arsfoor, or Loon. ch. 7.4. 6. 
Arts, how conſidered in this work. ch. 9.5. :. 
of making ſalt. ch. 2. $. 103, 104, &c. 
of Portery. ch. 3.5. 25, 26, &c. 
of making lroa. ch, 4. $. 22, 2.3, &c, 
Aſh, bearing narrow leaves. ch. 6. $. 19. 
of quick and large growth. $. 26. 
7 or 8 yards in the girth. Ibid. 
with white leaves, $. 56. 
Aſb-balls, uſed in waſhing buckings. ch. 9.5. 6. 
Aſhes, a great improvement for Medows. ch. g. 
6 


. 46. 
Aſbmole Eſq; the place of his Nativity and Cha- 
racter. ch. 8.5. 18, 
Aſterta, ch. 5.5. 3,4. 
Aſthma, a very odd one. ch. 8.5. 63. 
Audley Caftle. ch. 10.5. 81. 
Arwvena nuda, & rubra. ch. 6.5. 13: 
Arvoſetta Italorum. ch. 7.5. 6. 
Axes, anciently made of Flint. ch. 10.4. 9. 
B | 
Acon, oli Whichnor, an account of it. c<: 
10. $.77 
of Dunmow. $. 80. 
Barbells, will prey upon Dace. ch. 7.5 34 
Bare-Barley. > 6.5. 14. 
Barley and Rye in the ſame Eare, cb. 9. $. 34 
degenerates into Oates, and Darnel. Ibid. 
Barometers, why they fall in wet weather. ch, 
2. % 27. 
Barrells, ot a peculiar faſhion. cb. g. $. 99. 
Bathes hor, whence they receive that quality. 
>. 3.4.57. 
cold ones. ch. 2. $. 114. 
Beaudeſart, ch. 2. $. 14. the fortification there. 
ch. 10.4. 41. 
Beefe, noted to to ſhine in the dark. cb, 7.5. 75. 
Bee-hrves, the great variety of them in this 
County. ch 9.9. 9%, 9J3- 
Bellows, made wholy of wood. ch. 4. $. 2.8. 
Bells, 7 rung in Geal. ch. 9.9. 71. 
Berry-bank, a Saxon Caſtle. ch. 10, $. 24- 
Bertram St. his Aſh. eb. 6. $. 19. 
who he was. ch. 10. $. 28. 
Rethnei, now Stafford. ch. 10.3. 28, 
Bezoar equinum. ch. 7.5. 7%. 
Germanicum. \. 7. 
yy An: -4 an account of it. th-10 $, 31. 


Birch, with leaves ſpotted red..cb. 6.5. 2.1- 

Birds, how preveated from eating Corn. ch. 9. 
$. 40. 

Birth, a monſtrous one ch. 8. 5. 8, 9, 


LIlI2z 


Biſhops 
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Biſbops, Stones why ſo call'd.- ch. 4. $. 13, 14 
' twice marrycd. ch. 8. $. 79. 
Bitch, with whelps in her Adomen. ch. 7.4.53, 
54. 
Black-cap, or Mire-crow. ch. 7.5. 7- 
Blaſe, when ſo call'd in this County. ch, 9.5.91. 
Blaſting and ſwnutting prevented. ch, 9. 5, 37. 
Blindneſs, recompenced with extraordinary fa- 
gacity of other Senſes. ch, 8, $. 60, G1. 
B/crc-heath, the Battle there ch, 10. $, 85. 
Bolderbourne. ch. 2.5.99. 
Bole, a red kind. ch. 3.5. 29: 
Bolt-ſtone, or Baſton, a Britiſh monument. cþ, 
10.54. 10. 
Bones, taken out of the Omentum of a Sow. ch. 


7.95 


= 6. 
out of the Matrixes, of Does, a Hare, a Cow, 


a: Woman, ch. 7.5. 63, 64, 70. 
found in the heart of a beef, and Staggs $. 74- 


found in graves of extraordinary {1ze. ch. 8. 


&. 109. 


Book-desk, ingeniouſly contrived. ch. g. $. 89, 


Boraſco's, what. ch. 1+ $. 32. 

Borcw Engliſh, in this County. ch. 8. $. 20; 

. the reaſon of it. $. 2.1. 

Boulimy, a very inordinate one. ch, 8. $. 62. 


Boy of Bilſon, a notorious Impoſtor, ch. 8. $. 25, 
2.6. 
Brambling or Mountain Chaffinch, cb. 7, 5. 5. 


Bricks, a peculiar kind. hg. $. 50- 
Bridg of Burton. ch. g. $. 72. 


one made of ſhort pieces of timber, yet with- 


out ſupport, ch. g. c. 88. 
Bridles, great variety of them. eh. 9.5. 79. 
to correct. ſcolding women. $. 97. 
Brontia, eh. 5.5. 5. 
tranſparent ones how produced. $. 6, 
Bru, an old fortification. ch. 1 0. $. 27. 


Brutes, how conſider'd in this Hiſtory. cb, 7. 


& I. 
Buckles, the great variety of them. ch. g. $. $0. 
Bucks, without heads, ch, 7.3.65. 

with but one horn. Ibid. 
. With very irregular heads. $. 66, 


Buildings, an account of the moſt remarkable in 
the County. ch, 9.9.51, 52, &c. and 68, 


69, &c. WP . 
Bull-running its original. ch. 10. $. 70. 

by whom inſtiruted. $. 76. 
Bunbury, «n ancient Saxon fortification. cþ, 1 ©, 


$. 29- 
Bupreſie, <>.6.4.52. 
Barbot, or Birdbols. cb. 7.3.27, 2.8. 
Butter, it great ty here.ch. 3.5. 2, 
me Womens milk., ch. 8.5, 34- 
C 


Aldites, aform'd Stone. ch. 5, $. 4.2. 
Calves, that had others before a year old. 
ch. 7.4. 68, 69. 
pregnant with others, hid. 
of a monſtrous ſhape. $. 70. 
calved with hornes. [b:d. 
a Sceletin of one found in the Matrix of a 


Cow. Ibid, - 
Camaledunum, two Cities of that name, ch, x 0. 
3. | 
Camp-hills, ch. 10. $. 27. 


Cangi, what people they were. ch. 10. 5. 2. 
VETS or Canck-woed, Canuti S va. ch. 10: 
. 41. 
Cape longe Venetorum. ch. 7.5. 46, 
Carps, in ſome waters will not ſpawn.ch. 7.4. 
©, 
one taken out of a pike, recoverd when put 
in the water, $. 37. 

. two of a vaſt magnitude. $. 28. 
Carts, ſome unuſual ones. ch. 9. $. 4.4. 
Caſtle-old fort, or Caſtleben, ch. 10. 5. 7. 
Caſtle bill, near. Beaudeſars. ch. 10 $.41- 
Caſtrametations, Roman. ch. 10. $. 2 '- 
CR divers found here. ch, 10, $. 19. 
Catbrain, ch. 9.3.28. a 
Cats- hill, vid. Lows. 
Cattle, their colour changed. ch. 3.5. 8. 
Caverns, inhabited. ch. 4.5. 40. 

ſeveral other notable ones,$ 4.1 
Caverſwall Ca#tle, an account of it, ch. 1 0. $. 


;ar taſt. ch- 6, $. 
much cultivated here. $. 61. 
CheFterton, the antiquity of it. ch. 10. 5. 
Child, having no AiRinftion of Sex.ch. $. 
born with.teeth, $. 7, 
Chimmey, one with 8 tunnells. ch. 9.5. 5 3. 
Chriſtianfield, ch. 10.5. 12 
Chryſtall, ch. 5,5. 8, 9. 
Chubbs, known to eat Toads. ch. 7. $. 34- 
G_ y Lichfeld,its excellent Workmanſhip, 
ch. 9. $. 50. 
not oe. due E aft and Wet, Ibid. 
nor the Church of Alveton, $. 57 
why anciently placed foe, $, 58, 59, 60,&c. 
now not reguarded, $. 67 
Churches, and Chappells built by privat men. 
at Aſbley, ch. 8.5. 53. 
at Barton, $. 54 
at Okeover, $. 55 
at Broughton, Ibid. 
at Ingeſtre, 9.56, 57, 58, &c. 
at Pateſbull, ch. 9. $. 68 
47 a very extraordinary one, ch.. g. 
. 7 I 
Cicindels, ſrue Lampyris. ch. 7.4. 18, 19, &c- 
Cider, the Art of fining it, ch. 9g. $. 12 
Clay, tor Tobbaccopipes. ch. '3. $. 24. 
for bricks, $. 23 
for Potters uſe, $. 2 
Cloggs, or old Almanacks, a large account of 
them, ch. 10. $. 42, 43, &c. 
of what materials made, $. 45 
of the Symbols or marks upon them, 5. 46, 
47, &c. to\h. 63. 
Clouds, ſometimes above the middle region, ch. 
1.4.12 | 
Coale, the ſeveral ſorts of it. ch. 2.5. 31 
Cannel coal, its excellency, $. 31, 3% 
Peacock coal, $. 33 
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Weanesbury, &c. the beſt. $. 44. Daws, hatch 't in winter. &. 7..$- 17: :.. 
the bedds how thick, Ibid. Days, their increaſe and decreaſe ſen{ible in the 
the ſeveral uſes of them. $. 35 Summer-SolKtice. ch. 1.5. 3, 
the manner of working them $. 36, 37, &c. Deaf, men and women that underſtood what 
the ſignes of it. $. 60, 61, &c. was ſaid by the motion of the. lipps- ch. 8. 
Coal-pitts, how they take fire. ch. 3.4. 53, 54, $ 41, 42, 43s '&c. | 
55, &C- Death, wonderfull eſcapes of its 
how laid drye.$. 64 in Women. ch. 8.3. 46 47, &c: 
Coccothrauſtes, ch. 7.5. 5 in Men. $. 71, 72, &c. 
Cochleomorphites. ch. 5.4. 39 igoal warniogs before it. $. 1 0.7 
Cocks, an inſtrument to match them. ch. 9,9 94. Deer, with jaws fo ſhort they cannor ſuck., ch. 
Coleworts, turn Into Rapes. ch. 9.5. 36 7. $. 63» 
Colt, of a monſtrous ſhape. ch. 7.4, 76 Demnns, vid. Caverns. 
Columnetta Imperats. ch. 5.5. 35 Denſhiring, or burnbeating land. «h. 9.5. 5. 
divers kinds of them. $. 36, 37' Deterrations, proved, ch, 23.4."11, x2, and c<; 
Colymbus, crit atus, cornutus, heekar.ch, 7* o 3. 6.8. 4.6. J 
Colymbus major ch. 7.4. 6 Devills, commonly appear of \a finall ſtature. 


Comets, when they generally happen ch. 1.5.60. cb. 1.5. 24, 25,26. 
their effects, id: wy 


Compo#t or Manures, their kinds and applica- , Digitalis flore albo. ch. 6.4 
tjon..ch. 9. I. 27,28, &c. vid: Manures. - Digamy, in Biſhops conſider d. cb. $. $. 7g. 
Concha rvwrrnyywvugy Colunme. ch. 5.4.15. Diſeales cauſed by ſucking i Animals with 


Gonchites Hriatus. ch. 5.4.18 the breath. ch. 2.5. .# : 
Copper Ores, ch. 4. $. 2.8 " Dopgs, two very extraordinary ones, ch. 7. 5. 
Corals foſſile, ſrue laps Coralloides. cb. 5.5.2.8. —_ 4 | f 7-3 
Cornavis, not the original people of this Commty. a ſtone in the torme of one. ©. 5. 5. 29. 
ch. 10. $. 2. Dole, of Walſall an account. of it, cþ. $. Fi 
Corn, the husks thicker in cold Countries than Dredg- . th.g. $. 83. 
elſewhere. ch. 6.5. 10. Drammg, (everal new ways: ch. 9.4. 47,48. 
how ordered in the blade. ch..9. $. 4.2. Da buryed-in this Gounty., ch. 7,5. 78. 
how order'd in harveſt. $. 43 + Ducks, laying eggs twice in a'night. ch. 7, 5. 
thraſh't as anciently ſub dis. $. 4.5. 16 


Cow, that had an/intire calf , and the bones of Dudley CatHHe. c>« 2: $. 14. 


another in her. ch. 7. $. 64. its Antiquity. ch. 10.4. 29. 
that had 9 Calves in three years. $. 68 Duina, the flrit-Biſbopof Lichfield. ch. r0.5.55. 
that had 10© in the ſame time, Ibid, Dunmuw bacon, an account of it. ch. 10.5. $0. 


that had the Sceleron of a Calf in her. $, 70.  Dyaling, a new Method of it. ch. g, $. 2, 3. 
with balls of bair in their ſtomacks, $. 71. Dyſpns, a very remarckable one.ch. 8, $ 63. 
Cowbach, where it 1s. ch, 10. $. 53. | 


Coines, Roman. ch. 10.4, 15 E 
found in Dale-Cloſe. F. 2.1 FE Arth, inducing a golden armature. ch. 
Crabtree, containing roſe-leaves in the body of 3. $. 7. 
it. ch. 6, $. 49 changing the colour of cartle. $. 8. 
Crevices, that doe not boyle red. ch. 7.5. 29 iving a blood red tincture. $. 9, 
that breed in ourn $. 30 they receive au tation. 9.11, 12. 
Crows, white. cb. 7.5. 13 ſhining in the dark. $. 15, 16. 
hatch't in winter $. 17 ſhining in the light. $5. 20. 
Crow-ſtones ch. 4- $. 47 good for brick or tile. $. 23, 
Cuſtoms, of borow-Engliſh ch. '$.5. 20 good for Tobacce-pipes. $. 24- 
\ of Latherwits or Lyerwits 5. 2.3 for pots for the glaſs-houſcs. Ibid. 
in Chriſtenings, $. 24. how many forts in the world, $. 30- 
the extraordinary eftefts of them, 5. 66- Earthquakes, whence. ch. 3.'$. 55. 
in marrying amongſt themſelves. $. 80 igg,'a White one, ch. 7.'$. 2.1. | 
at Gnoſal, $.-$T.; Ecc -Cafth, by whom built; «. 10.9. * 
at Walſall, $. 82, 83 Echo, that returns a ſyllable in 14, yards. c6. 
of adorning their Wells, $. 89. 1. % 54 | 
at Hilton. ch. 10. $. 65. that + hem upon a froſt. $5. 55. 
at Abbot s= Bromley. $. 66 polyſyllabical. & 56, 
Cuthbert St. his beads. ch. 5.5. 30, 31 tantological. 9. 57. 
Cygnets, as white as old Swannes. cb. 7.9. 2 tremulous: $. 58. | 
Cygnus Anſereides. ch. 7.5. 2 Eeles, they are viviparous. ch. 7: $. 31. 
D 


produced GC Ibid. 
Apger, found near Wrotteſley. ch. 10. $ 44 will trayel over lagd. $; 31, 32. 
Damps, their ſeveral kinds, and hiſtories are dugg out of the ground, $, 3 3- 


'L 


of them all. cþ. 3. $. 4.2, 43, &c.to$.52. E 88% 0 aſe&ts diſcovered in Oake balls. , ch. 
*F 


tome very mortal.in the open Air.$. 52. 


| Domes, _—_— of buryal, ch. 10, 5. 63. of hens with white yolks..'ch. 7. $. 15+ 


remains of it 


ere, 5. 64- Bib, whh wives berrys. ><. 6.5. 17. 
| LIt3 


they leave imprethons behind them. $.2 3,24. ; 
9». 
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Elephants jaw. ch. 7. $. 78. 


-arrows. ch. 10.4. 8. 

Ifleda, the valiant Dutcheſs of Merci, an ac. 
count of her. ch, 10, $. 38. 
the Towns ſhe built in this County. Ibid. 

Elixir of Life. ch. 10. $. 86. 

Elm, [witch} 40 yards high. <. 6. FS. 28. 
containing 1 00 tuns of timber. 5. 29, 

Emery, cb, 4. $. 46. 

E ngme, that ftrikes a fledg tothe Anvil,in ſtead 
of a man. ch. 9, $. 98. 

Enbydros, ch, 5. $. 10. 

Emtrochus. ch. 5, $. 30- 
its texture. 9. 32. 

E phippires Aldrovands. ch. 5. $S. 41. 

Equiſetum coralloides. ch. 5. $. 26. 

_ glabra caudata, aquatico-arborea. ch. 7, 
"25. 

Erociraem, an account of it. ch. 10. $. 15, 

F 
FE 42 what they are. ch, 1. $. 24. 
they are male and female. $. 25, 26. 
fe ſome 40 or 50. yards diameter, 
cd, 2. Y 27. 
the ſeveral forts of them. $, 18. 
ſometimes made by witches and devils. $. 23. 
the _ - the carth under them. $, 28. 
the e of lightening. $. 29. 22. 
= rare forts * ron how <4 g. 30 
their graſs, why ſo green. ' 
why many of : Hoo ſo :mperſeth. S. 35. 
that they grow. and why. $.. 34. 36, 37. 

Fafting, ſome very ſtrange inſtances of it. ch. 
8. $. 7s 8, &c, ; 

Fewns,calt with ſuch ſhort lower jaws that they 
cannot ſuck, prove all white. ch. 7, 5, 63,64 

Fences, ſome new kinds, ch, yy. $. 49. 

Fenns, vid. Moſſes. 

Fimgerſtocks, for what uſe. ch. g. $. 9g. 

Fire, a globe of it flying. <> 1, $. 40. 
another ſtanding ſil, $. 42+ 
land improved by it. ch. 9.4. 4, 5. 

Fire- tone, the beſt. ch. 4. $. 4 

Firrs, natives of England. ch. 6. $. 25. 
one 47 yards high. 5. 31. 
others 76 yards bi h. 1b1d. 

Fiſh, breeding in Coal-pitts. ch. 7.5. 29. 
travelling on the land. $. 32, 33- 
that are out oof the ground. Tha 
their variety of feeding. $. 34. 
that have lived after they have heen ſwal- 

low'd by others. $: 37. 
Fleas, diſcover'd to be yiviparous. ch. 7.5. 22. 
_ why they change their colours.” ch. 
' 6.45.9, 10. ; 
of bk colours on the ſame ſtalk. 1b:d, 

Flyer, a ſort viviparous, <<. 7. $. 21. 

Fookes, of ſtrange ſagacity in ſome particulars. 
ch.8.4 66, 67. | 

Forficuls alba. ch. 7.5. 21. 

Fortefications , made by the Britans, of Earth 
ch. 10. $. 7. 

Foule, a diſeaſc, how to cure it. ch. 9. $. 96. 

Fourtams, intermitting. ch. 2. $. 20, 31. 
that break forth with a noiſe. $. 31, 32, 
that foretell events. $, 33, 34-/ 
that ebb aud flow with the Fa $. 68, 


Fraxipms bubaula, the bo nn ee ch. 6.4. 5%. 


\ 


their ſuperſtitious uſe of ir. [bid 
Free-maſons, their Society. ch. 8. $. 85, $86. 
Froggs, their bones found in ſprings. ch. 2, $. 
100. 
Fruits, lately much cultivated here. ch; 6. 5, 
Go, 61. 
Fruit-trees, how ordered. ch, 9. 9. go. 
Frying pans, the great artig making them. ch. g. 
- 7, G6, GC. 
Fuller: earth, ch. 3.5. 13- 
Fungites. ch. 5. y. 25- 
Fungus lapidens coralloides. ch. 5. $. 2.5. 
Fungus, digitatus minimus, &c. ch. 6.4. 3, 
pulverulentns cute membran. &C. J. 4. 
phalloides. 5. 5. 
Furnaces, of the Ironworks. ch. 4. $. 235 24. 
Furſey or gorſe how deſtroyed, ch. g. $. 25. 
a hedg of it. $. 84. 
G 


Apriels hounds. ch. 1.5. 44. 
Gall, of the Oak, have eggs in them, ch. 
6.5. 55. 
Game- Cocks, an inſtrument ro match them, ch. 
9. $. 94 . , 
Gardens, ſome cunous hedgworks. c<, g. $. 
85, 86. 
Gavelkind, ſome account of it. ch. $.5. 20. 
Geeſe, with black bills. ch. 9. $. 2. 


. Generations, haw many may be exiſtent toge- 


ther. ch. 8.5. 104, 105. 
many living together in the ſame houſe. 
$. 106. 
Genii, how they _ ch, 1.4. 26. 
Geodes Dioſcor. ch. 4+ $. 11, 
Glow-worem, the flying kind. ch. 7,4. 18. 
Glum-metall, what. ch. 4. $. 4- 
God, his moſt ſpecial preſence, where ch. 9g, 


58, $9- 
Gold, form'd like trees. cb. 5.4. 19, 20. 
rowing in ſtalks amongſt Corn. $, 43- 
like threads about- vines. Ibid 
Gooſe, with three leggs. ch. 7. $. 14- 
Gorcock, or red game. ch. 7. 9. 4- 
Graffing, a new device in it. ch. 9. 9. 90. 
Grain, what ſorts cultivated here. ch. 9. $. 30, 
I, &c. 
bo ſecured from birds. $. 4.0. 
Grapes, will change their colour. ch, 6.4. 18. 
Grinding ſtones ch. 4. $. 31. 34- 
Grows, or black-game. cb. 7. $. 4. 
Gudgeons, breed in pooles. ch. 7. $. 30. 
of an extraordinary Size. 4. 3.8. 
Gulfs in the Sea. ch. 2.5. 72. 
Gur, a pn white liquor, found in Ironſtowe. 
ch. 4. 18. | 
the matter of all Metalls. $. 19. 
H 
HEmatites, cb. 4. $. 2.7. 
Hailfones, as bigg as pullets eggs. ch. 1. 
$. 46. 
that brake windows. Ibid. 
that ſpoiled corne. Ibid. 
Hair, ſuppoſed to be nothing elſe, bur imperſeQ, 
horn, ch*7.3. 59. 
or qu ><. 10. $. $5. 
, a ſtrange one about the Sun. ch. 1.5. x1. 
that appear'd ſeveral days together, $. 12. 
Hangings, of Linnen curiouſly wrought. 4 9: 
- 97* 


C. 97. 
Herdibrews, what they are. ch. 6. $, 51. 
Hare, an extraordinary accident attending one 
in breeding. ch. 7. $. 52, 53- 
Hawthorn, bearing yellow leaves, ch. 6. $. 22. 
Hearing, of a blind man very extraordinary. ch. 
8. $. 60. 6r. 
Heath, uſed inſtead of hopps, ch. 9g. $. 83: 
Heats, great ones under ground. ch. 2. $. 83. 
"_ laying # eggs in a natural day. ch. 7, 
. 16. 


Heyley Caſtle, its antiquity. ch. 10. $. $1. 
ER, a of them dimeniſh, ch. 3.3. 11, 12, 
ch. 6.J. 46. 
in rainy weather above the Clouds. ch. 3.5.6, 
Hippolithos, 6h. 7.5. 72. 
Hzippomanes. ch. 7:9. 77. 
Hirundo aps. ch. 7,5. 5: 
riparia. Ibid. 
Hogg! an inſtrument to prevent their rooting. 


ch. 9. $. 9F5- 
Helly, ftriped. ch. 6.5. 56. 
Hony- comb-ſtone. ch. 5.5. 39. 
Hordeum nudum. ch, 6. $. 14+ 
Hornes, their relation to the Te#ficles. ch, 7,4. 


8, 59- 

Homnd [bitch] an extraordinary accident attend- 

ing one in breeding. ch. 7.5. 53 
Hourglaſs, its ſand ſtrangely ſtopt. 
Houſe, built of turf. ch. 9. $. 5 1. 
Houſes, of belt note. ch. 9. $. 52. 
Husbandry, ſeveral improvements in it. ch. 9. $. 

&- $. 14, 15, 16, &c. | 

the inſtruments uſed in it. $. 41. 


<. 9-9 3. 


I - 
Acks, or Pikes;pof a vaſt magnitude.ch.7.5. 38. 
[| Fack of Hilton, an ancient Molipile, an ac- 
count of it, ch. 10. $. 65. 
Tceni, the ancient Inbabitants of this County. ch, 
IO. $. 2,3, 14+ 
Ickenildſtreet, a Roman Conſular way. ch. 10. 
$. 3- 13, 
41.4 4h two of them. $. 14. 
Imitating qualities, ſome very ſtrong. ch. $.$.3 3. 
Foyners work, very good, ch. g. $. 88, 89. 
Iris, in the Sonth, and very irregular. ch, 1. $ 
8, 9- 
ws Lange ones. 5. T3: 
before, and after the Full-moon, 5. 1 3. 14- 
Iron-moulds, what they are, ch, 4- $. 10. 
Iron Ores, the ſeveral meaſures of it. 6b. 4. $. 
16, 17- 
one including a liquor. $. 18. 19. 
the ſeveral ules of them. $. zo, 2 1. 
Iron, how made. ch. 4- $. 22, 2.3, 2.4, &c- 
how to harden it. ch. 9. $. 73, 74, &c- 
how to ſoften it. $. 77. 
how preſerved from ruſt. 5, 8 3. 
Iſlands, floating. ch. 3. $. 13+ 
Fudges, born in this County. ch. 8.5. 12. 110, 
ch. 10. $. $6. 
Fudgment of God, a ſtrange one upon a wicked 
man. ch. $.4. 68, 69, &c- 


Toy, growing without a ſupport. ch, 6. $. 17, Long 
Xx : 


JT King and Martyr, his Legend. 66. 
| io04. 32 


his furrow, &c.$. 33+ 
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Kermes, what it is.ch. 6,F. 5 
found here in England. IG. 
Keys, very curious ones. ch, 9, $. 78. 
Kaonfare-edg, an account of it, c<þ. ia. y. 34+ 
Charles, 2. his miraculous preſervation in 
Kin Wikeolde i ey 
mg Wifer,of Mercia his Roi 10.4.2 
he kills his two Sons. $ 26. ” 
— the Chriſtan faith. Ibid. 
Kings-ſtanding, an account of it, ch. 10.5. 41- 
Kits Cor bouſe. ch. IO, $. Il, L 
KnavesCaitle, an account of it, cb. 10, $, 84. 


L 
j Abiomancy, ſeveral famous for it. ch. $. $ 
os a QC. Lk 
ria terreſtris ſquamoſa Angpi. ch. 7. . 
Lagopus alters Fon ch. 7. A FOR 
1, with Sea-Fiſh in them. cb. 2, $. 69, 70. 
Lamb,yean'd with the two hind leggs held or 
together, ch. 7. $. 62. 
pregnant with another. cb. 7,5. 6g. 
Lambs-bourn, a Rivulet dry in Wictes profluent 
in Summer. cb. 2. $. 46, 47. 
Lamps, perpetual a gueſs at their oile. ch, 2. 


Rye and barley lad. eb. 9. $. 4- 
Clay land. $. 16, 17, =. 
Sandy gravelly land. $. 19, 20, &c: 


Heathy land. $. 2.2, 2.2, &c» 
Broomy, gorſy, hot ſandy land. $.25, 26, &c. 
Gouty, mooriſh, cold black land. Ibid. 
Lanius cinereus major. ch. 7, $. 4. 
L anthorm-flje, in Staffordſb. ch. 7. $. 18. 
Larch-tree, valtly gveat. ch. 6. $. 3 1- 
Larus cinereus tertins Aldrov. ch. 7.3. 7,8, 


Y. Go 
Leaden Coffin, obſerv'd to ſwim. ch. 4.5. 30- 
my ye >, 4- $. 29. , 

Ora peculiar rm, 6. F- $. 24+ 
Learned men, born in this County. ch. 8. 5. 

15, 16, 17, 18. &c, 

OT ONS of Mercia, where he dyed. c6. 

x ©, 5. 
Lers, a 


"£ wg effect of it. $. 16. 

6. o 35, 36, 7, &Ccs to 48. 
Limeſtone. ch. &- N 526. 

the way of burning it. $. 7, 8. 

cauſes wool to grow ag. > 4 $ 61, 
Lithophyton, incerti generis. cb. 5. Y- 27. 
Lituns, not the kind. ch. 10. F 20. 
Lizerd, an undeſcribed ſort. «þ. 7. $. 49, 50+ 
Loadfione, ch. 4. $. 37- 
Locks, very extraordinary ones. ch. g.3. 78. 
Loalty, rewarded. cb. 8. $. 14. 76: 
don, the fortification there. ch. 1 0. $. 23. 
Loon, or Arsſoot. ch. 7.5. 6. 
Latherwits in Staffordſh. ch. 8, $. 23. _ 
Lows, on Wombors heath; ch. 10, $. 10. 

at Edingale, 5.18. 
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near Hynts. Ibid. 

Cats-b1ll, with divers others. $. 19, 20, 21. 
.of what materials made. $, 21. 

why ſometimes remote from the military 
ways. $. 23.35 


ſometimes all of ſolid ſtone, and why. $. 34- 
Ludns Paracelfe. ch. 5.5. 23. 
M1 


Aaiſtroom, an account of it. ch, 2, $, 72. 
Madrepora Imperati. ch, 5. $.26. 
Maygots, produced by rain. ch. 1.5. 4.8, 49. 
Manors, ot Hilton and Eſimgton, the Cultoms 
there. ch. 10. 5, 65. 
of Whichmor. $. 77» 78, 7 9» 
of Dunmow. y. 80, 
of Shutborough, to whom it belong'd ancient- 
| ly. $. 83. 
FO a6, for Medow, Rye and Barley land ch. 


9. v. 4,5- 
tor Clay land. $. 16. 
for clay or light mould.$. 1 8. 
for heathy land. $. 22. 
for broowy, gorly land. $. 25. 
the quantities laid on. F. 27, 28. 
ſeveral unuſual forts, $ 2g. 
Maple, with ſtrip't leaves ch. 6.4. 56, 
Marble, ch. 4... 45, 46. 
Marcheta mukernm in England. ch,8.4. 21,22. 
Mare, with 5 feet ch. 7.4. 76. 
that had two Colts at a time. Ib:d. 
but one yard 4 inches high. Ibid, 
that had a bone grew out of her car Ibid. 
Mark, ch, 2.4. 21. 
the ſeveral kinds of it here, $. 22, 23- 
Marryapes, at 100 years old. ch. 8. 3» 
otherwiſe extraordinary $. 80. 
Martlets, in Staffordſh. ch. 7.5. 5. 
Matare, darts, headed with flint. ch. 10.5 9. 
Mawlt, made of Oates, ch. 9. $. 83 
Meaucws, their extraordinary page þ ch.3S2 
how cured of Mofles, ruſhes, &c. ch. 9. $. 4.6. 
Medicma univerſalis. ch, 10.4. $6. 
Medicinal waters. ch. 2.5. 115, 116, &c. 
Uo not anſwering the uſual Experiments. 
- 129. | 
Meers, of great extent. ch. 2.4. 22. 
of Magdakes, where. $ 23. 
ot Morridg, $ 2.4. 
its wonders all falſe. Ibid. 
Melanolencus. ch. 4.,$..47. 
Meldews, how prevented. ch. 9.5. 37, 28. 
their original $. 29. 
- Men, non Adamical. ch.-1: 25. 
An may get Children, at 100, or 1044ch. 


eminent in the Church born here. $. 10.11, 
eminent Lawyers 5.5. 12.110. 
eminent for their walesr. $. 12, 1 J, 14» 
tor /earning.9. 15, 16, 17, &Cc- 
= that taſted 30, 4c, 50 days together. 
> 37. 

hang d 13 times, yet lived. $. 4.7. 
eminent for great ſtrength. $ 4.8, 4.9. 
for exceflive ature F 50, 5 1, &c. 
for pious deeds $. 53, 54, &c. ch. g. $. 68. 
that rarely or never ſpit. $. 64, 65. 

| that wonderfully eſcaped death. $.7 1,7 2,&c. 
as old now as ever, fince Facobs time. $ g6, 
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97» 98, EC: 
many ancient ones living together. 5. 1 06. 
Meteors, wid. Fire. 
Mica aurea, & migra. ch. 4. y. 15. 
Mice,tound in the body of a ſolidOak.ch..5. 5 1 
how they came there4. 5 2. 
Mills, tor \litting Iron. ch. 4.. $. 25+ 
for railing water. ch. 9. . 1 0. 
for —_— winnowing, and grinding Oarte. 
Ibid. 
for turning ſpitts. $.1 1, 
Mill-damms, how made here. ch. 9. $. 10: 
Mill-ttones. ch. 4.5. 31.3536. 
Mimicks, very natural ones. ch. 8.. 3 2. 
ſometimes involuntary. $ 3 3. 
Min#trelis Court, the Charter tor it, ch. 105.69. 
the manner of keeping it. $. 71, 7 2,7 3 &c- 
Maire=crow, or black-cap. ch. 7.5. 7. 
Moeck-Suns, one with a ray tending upward, ch. 
1.53. 6. 
divers in the ſame Almicantar with the true, 
9. 5. 
once in the ſame Azimuth. Ibid. 
and at noone, 5. 6, 7. 
with a ray tending downward. $. 8, ; 
Meonitrofities, in Men and Women. ch. 8. $. 7, 
8, &C. 
Montifringilla. ch. 7. $. 5. 
Mony, Roman where tound. ch. 19. $.21: 
Moorelands, their produtt. ch. 3.5. 1. 
their arable fit only for oats and barley. 9. 4. 
Morton, the fortification near it. cb, 1 0. Y. 6. 
Moſs, in fruit trees, how deſtroyed. ch. 9.9 g1. 
in Medows. 9. 46. 
Msſjes andfenns, how made, ch. 6.3. 45. 46. 
how faſt they grow. 9. 48. 
Mountains, their teveral names for them here. 
ch. 3.46. 
Muſaum Aſhmoleanum, ch. 8.518. 
Muſca apitormis ch. 6,$. 50, _ 
Muſcus, plurifariam pyxidatus, apicibws coccines. 
ch. 6.4. 2. 
Muſick, in the Air. ch. 1. $5. 45- 
Mutele fluviatilis ſpecies, ch. 7.9. 26s 
N 


Aked Oates. ch. 6.4. 13, 
Narrow dale, the Sun not ſeen there for 
one quarter of the year. ch. 3. $. 6. 


Natron of Agypt. ch. 2.3. 43. 


Nautilus lapidews. ch. 5.\. 12. 
Needwoed, the richeſt forreſt land of England. 
ch.3.4.2 


New-Ca#tle under Lyme, its original and anti- 
quity. ch. 10,4. 67. 
Newts, found in a ſolid ſtone.ch. 7.3. 4.7- 
Nile, an account of its overflowing. <>. 2. $. 
42, 43» &C. 
Niter, the riſe of Nite occaſion'd by it. Ibid. 
Noiſes, in the Air, cb. 1.9. 44- 
ſtrange effects of fmall ones. 5. 59. 
Nurſrows what they are. ch. 6. $, 5 1+ 
Nurſrow frees, how made. $, 5 2. 
Nymph4, of bees. ch. 6.5. 50. 
() 


() Als, of quick growth. ch. 6. $. 26. 
of 6. 9. and 15 yards in girth. $.2 7,28. 
valtly large and great. $. 2 v. 
their balls have eggs in them. $. 5 5. . 
ah 
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with ſtrip't leaves. $. 5 6. 
having a great privilege. ch. 8 F. 2 z. 
Oats: of a reddiſh colur. 6h. 6. $. 13. 
found in an ear of wheat,ch. g. $. 34. 
Oveli;c's, in the Churchyards, of Leek, Draycot, 
Chebjey, lam, and Coeckley.ch. 10.5. 63, 64 
Occam|ley-pitts. ch, 2.4 10, 
Ochrs or Oxus, a River of Salt water ch. 2.4 96. 
Of/a aiba Helmontu. ch. 4. $ 2. 
Ole, utcd to prolong life. cb. 2. $. 4, 5- 
trequently fotind with Salt, cb.2.,9.124125- 
Oker, yeilow. ch. 3. $, 29. 
red, or ruddle. Ibid, 
Ombrize. ch. 5.4. 5. 
tranſparont ones, how produced, $. 6. 
Ophiomorphbites, ch. 5.5. 13- 
Orchites, ch. 5.4. 40. 
Ormus, l{land, a rock of Salt. ch. 2.5. 96. 
Oftracutes, ch, 5.1. 14+ 
Otter, potted, go2d meat. ch. g. 4. 99. 
Ovens, at a diſtance from their houſes. cþ. g. 


S. 54- ; 
Ozena, a fiſh that lives at land. ch. 7.5. 3 3. 
P 


P Aper, curious work in 1t. ch. g. $. 100. 

Parel:1, vid. Mock-ſuns. 

Parks, their great number im this County. c<. 
ST Is. 

Patil Kermiformes. ch. 6.5. 54. 

Peartree, of a very odd growth. ch. 6.5. 57. 

flowering at Chriſtmaſs.F. 58. 

beartug ; BoA twice a year.y. 59. 

Peas, ſown not to be reapt-cb. 9g. $.29. 
Peat, or turfe how ordered ch. 9. $. f. 
Pebbles, how they grow.ch. 4.5. 11,12, 13. 
heaps upon Meeferd heathan account of them 
$. IJz I 4. > 
tranſparent, ſet in rings. $. 47- 
Peftinites, ch. 5.3. 14- 
Pettunculites trilobues anomias, ch. 5. F. 16. 
Penckridg, how it came to be in the Dioceſs of 

Dublin, ch. 10.5. 81. 

the Charter of its donation. Ibid, 

Confirm'd by Pope Alexander, $. 82. 

a taxation ef the Prebends. Ibid. 
Pennecrucium, an account of it, cb. 10. $. 16. 
Perches, will eat Crewices, ch. 7. $. 34+ 
Perry [Will] of Bilſon, a notorious cheat, cþ. 

8.9. 25, 26, &C. 

Petrifications. ch. 2. $. 114. 
Pewits, their Hiſtory. ch, 7. $. 7, $, 9, &c. 

one with 4-leggs. 9 14- 

Phallus Hollandicss. ch. 6.3. 5. 
Pics, an odd diſeaſe in Women, ch. 8; $ 4- 

ſome very extraordinary. $. 62, 

ſometimes found in Men. Ibid. 

Piftures, a vety odd kind, ch. 9. $. 100. 
Pigeon, with two heads. cb, 7. $. 14. 
Pikes, will ſwallow froggs, toads. ch. 7. $. 34 

alſo ducks,and goflins. $. 35. 

will faſten _ doggs, horſes, and women. 

$. 35-36. 
of a vaſt magnitude. $. 38. 
Pila man{e. ch. 7.5.73 
Pillars, curiouſly wreathed-ch. g, $. 89. 

an ancient one well wrought.ch. 10.$. 15. 

Pin, in the fleſh of a Lady'sarm, ch. 8. $. 44- 


Piſum album majus, fown in the fields, <<, 6. 
” | 


$. 12, 
Planting, a new device in it. ch. 9.5 go. 
Plants, how contlider'd in this Hiſtory. ch, 6.5.1 
ſomerimes alter their ſpecies. cb, 9. $. 3 3. 
Ploughs, lore uncommon ones. ch.g. $ 4t. 
their manners of plowing: hate. Ive. 
Po, River how much water it emptics into the 
Adriatic. ina year. ch. 2.4. 59. 
Poland Wheat. ch. 6. $. 16: 
Pookes, of great extent. ch: 2.5. 22. 
one that prognoſticates rain. $. 26. 
that prognoſticates dearth. $. 29. 
Poppmjay, white. ch, 7.4. 13. 
Potters art, ch. 2.4. 25, 26, &cs 
Poxſtone. ch. 5.5. 2.9. 
Prelates, born in this County. ch. 8.5. 10, 11. 
Primroſe, improves into an Oxlp. ch.g. $. 36. 
Prime3t aves, an account of them. ch, 10. $. 44- 
Pullet, the ficſh of one ihining in the dark. c6. 


7.9. 75. 
Puſh-Plough, its uſe. ch. 3.4. 14. 
— what they arc ſuppoſed ro be, cb, 1: 
25. 


Pyramids, in the Church-yards of Leek, Draycor, 
Chebſey. ch, 10.9. 63. 
of Ilam, and Checkley. $. 63, 64. 

Pyrites aureus, a formed kind. ch. 5.9. 22, 23. 
takes fire with water. eb. 3- $ 54- 


Uarries, of none building. ch, 4... 31- 
at Penford. $. } to 
at Purton. Ibid. 
at Bilſton. $. 33- 
__ fo valiant, as to be ſtiled King. ch, 10. 
. 38; | 


a 
Abbit, with monſtrous teeth. ch. 7. , 51. 
Rain, ſeveral prodigious forts of it. cb. 1. 
J. 45.47 _ 
that it does not rain frogyys. $. 48. 
the difficulties about it ſolved. $. 4.9- 
a new way of prognoſticating it. $. 50. 
why dncks, &c. clap their wings belore jc, 
ch. 2. $. 28. 
the quantity of it that falls meaſured, 5, 5 3, 
54, 55» &XCs | 
whence they come. $. 80. 
Rainbows, in the South. ch. 1. $. $, 9. : 
with ſhanks not terminating in the Horizon 


Ibid. : 

on the ſame fide the Hemiſthere with the 
Sun. $. b% ta 

Rarefattion, us ſtrength. <>. 9. Y. 3- 

mo an approved — to drive them from 
houſes, barns, &c. ch. 9g. S. 45+ 

Raven, with a croſs bill. cb. 7. $. 14- 
hatch't about Chtiſtmaſs. $. 17. 

Reſt, a ſtrange effe& of it. ch. 1. $5. 59- 


Rimſtocks , ari account of them. ch. 10.5. 43: 
»75, found about the ſtalks of furſe. <h. 5. 


Rivas? the cheifeſt of this Connty, ch. 2.9. 
20, 21, 

ſome very rapid. Ibid. : 

one navigable to the fountain. $. 58. 

great ones ſomerimes quite dry. $ 66, 67. 
that rug'under ground. $. 97, 98. 

that are hot. $. 61- 
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that are bitter and ſalt, 16:4. 
Roaches, not agreeing with ſome waters. ch. 7. 
. 30. 
Roaps, made of hemp, mixt with hair. eh, 9. 


of he pillings of ruſhes. 16:4. 
Rocks, haunted by Pigeons. <<. 4- 5. 3- 
vaſtly great. $. 38, 
provec to grow. $. 39. 
Rock-ſalt, great quantiues in the Earth. ch. 2. 
$. 96. 
Rodbatten, an account of it. ch, 10. $. 84. 
Rolls, for gardens, a new ſort. ch. 4. $. 26; 
Roman ways, conſular, ch. 10.5. 13, 14, &c- 
Vicinal. $. 17. 
Roſemary ſtones. ch. 4. $. 9. 
Rounctval peas,fown in common hields.ch. 6.5. 12 
Rowlow, what it ſignifies. ch. 10. $. 21. 
Rufine, his converſion. ch. 10.5. 25. 
martyrdom and burial. $. 26. 
Runnet of Ranten.ch. g. 5. gx. 
Ruft-halls, what. ch. 4- 6+ I ©. 
Rye, and barley in the ſame ear. ch, 9.5. 24- 
improves it ſelf into wheat. $. 35, 
S 
g Alt ſprings of this Cownty, colder ar the bot- 
tom than top. ch. 2.5. gs. 
the moſt conſiderable, thoſe at Weſton. $, 1 03. 
Salt, the proceſs of making it. $. 104, 
105, 106, &c. 
the water always mixt with ſand.$.109,110. 
and with oile. &- 124, 125. 
Sambucns, fruttu albo, ch. 6.5. 17, 
Sand, of exquiſite fineneſs. ch. 4. $. 9. 
for the glaſs houſes, Ibid. 
to whet Sithes. 1bid. 
Sardachates. ch. 4. $. 4.7- 
Scolds, how correCted at New-Caſtle, and Wal- 
fall. ch. 9. $. 97. 
Screw Flones. th. 5.8. 35, 36, 37+ 
Sea, the Eaſtern much lower than the Heſtern. 
ch. 2.5. 20, 
ſalter at bottom than top. $. gg. 
colder at bottom than top, 4 
tbr ſo ſalt as inland brines, &. g6. 
diſtinguiſht from the deep. $. 76. 
ſome higher than others.9. g 5, 86, &c. 
Seamen, emurfent ones born in this County. ch. 
8. &. 14. 
Seat, a healthy one deſcribed. ch. 2.5. 11,12. 
Examples of ſeveral here. $. 12, 13, 14,&c. 
Seciris, fach as the Popa uſed in ſacrificeing, 
ch. I'©. g 2TO. 
Seeds, the moſt proper for each land, and their 
increaſe, 
for Clay land. ch. 9, $. 17. 
for mixt land, or light mould. $. 18. 
for _ gravelly ground. $. 20, 21. 
for heathy land. $. 22. 23. 
for broomy, gorſy. land. $. 25. 
the variety of leed ſown here. F, 30, 31. 
their manner of chuſcing it. 6. 32, 33- 
that they ſometimes change their ſpectes's. $. 
34» 35» 36+ 
Selenites. a peculiar kind. ch. 5, $. 2, 
Sheep, with black noſes c<. 3. g 4: ch.7.8.61. 
having 4+ 6, or 8 horns a piece. $. 60 
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bearing 3, at 3 yeanings vithin the year, 
and 4 within 13 months. Ibid. 
Ship, a whole one dugg ovt of a mine.ch.2..,3.7 1. 
—_ Prince Rupert's excellency in it. c6. 


Shrek o Freee Pye. ch, 7. \. 4: 
Shuckborough Mor, to whom it belong 'd an- 
ciently. ch. 10.9, 83. , 
SilverOre,tormed like Eicallops ſhells,c5.5.3. 19. 
Silver natrve, formed like a wine.ch. 5. $. 21. 
like an armed man. Ib;d. 
like ſtalks, amongſt Corn, $. 4.3- 
like threds about wines. Ibid, 
Skulls, with frontal ſutures. <<. 8. S. 108. 
Sledg, a new Kind, ſtruck without a Man. c4. 
9. 9. 98. 
Slep, one that ſlept 14 days. ch. 8.5. 35. 
another that ſlept 7. days. $. 36. 
Smiths, of Wolverhampton excellent Workmen. 
ch. g. $. 78. 
fo at Walſall. 5. 79. 
Smut, a ſigne of Coal. ch. 3. 9. 60. 
Smutting, vid. blatimg. 
Society of Freemaſons. ch. $. $. 85, 86, &c. 
Soladiers, eminent ones born here. ch. 8. F. 
I2, 13, &C. 110. 
Spaniel, ſeeming naturally trimm'd. ch.5.5.5 5. 
Sparrows, white, and ſpeckled. ch. 7.$ 13. 
Spart-balls. ch. 7.4 7 3 
Spearbeads,and other warlike inſtruments, where 
found. ch. 10. $. 7. 
Spiders, how they dart their threds, and fail, 
<>. 7. $. 2}, 24+ ; 
Spittle, ſome wholy _— it. ch. 8.5 64,65. 
Spitts, turned by a Mill. ch. 9. $. 11. 
Springs, that prognoſticate dearth. ch.2.5.8. 1 o, 
I1, 12+ 24. 
that bt. forth with a noiſe. $. 2 1, 32. 
that foretell events. $. 3 3, 34- 
how many ſorts in the world. $. 36. 
that depend 6n rains. $. 37. 
that depend not on rains. $. 4-1, 42, 4-3, &c, 
that abate not in droughts. $. 50, 51, 52. 
the proportion 'twixt the, and rains, tated. 
S. 53» 54» 55- 
rains not ſufficient for ſome of them. $. 5 9,6 0. 
hor, ſalt, and bitter. $.61, 62. 
ſprings where no rains. $. 63. 
none ſometimes where rain enough. Fg. 64. 
ſome certainly from the $eca. $.6 5,66,6 7,&c. 
on the tops of hills. F. 78, 89, 90. 
that riſe in plains, $* 79. 
not indifferently any where. $. 92, 93, 94+ 
ſome properties of them. $. 99. 
ſome cold ones,that will n.ot treeze.$. 101.102. 
Spurrs, the great variety of them. ch. 9. $. 79s 
how many Artiſans concurr to the making a 
fpurr. Ibid. | 
Stafford, its utmoſt antiquity. ch. 10. 12. 28. 
Stafforde-Caftle, how many there were of rhem, 


g. 38. 
Stafferdhtre its bounds & produCtions. ch. 3: $. 1. 
Staircaſe, a very extraordinary one. ch. 9. . 68. 
Stalag mites, ch. 5 F. 10- 
Steel, how made. ch. 9. y. 75, 76. 
Steechites. ch. 3. $. 29. 

Fibiu facie. Ibid. 


admitting coition after impregnation. $. 62. Steeples, eight ſquare. c<. 9.5. 68. 


Stirroſss 


pro 
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Srirrops, the variety of them. ch. g. $. $0. 
Socks, tor the fingers ch. 9. $. 99. 
Stonehenge in IWilſh. a Britiſh forum. ch. 1 0.4, 1 1. 
Stone, town 1ts antiquity. ch. 10, $. 26. X 
Stone, upon Blore-keath. ch. 10.5. $5. 
Stones, {hining in the dark. c<. 3. $. 17. 
their origin. ch. 4. 5 1, 2. 
uſefull tor the Iron furnaces. $. 4-. 
for building. $ 32, 
tor gfinding edg'd tools. $. 24. 
tor Mills. $. 25. 
rranſparent. 3. 4.7. 
Stones, formed, how. ch. 5.5. 1. 
like a Partridges skull. $. 7. 
containing a white or red liquor. $. 10. 
like the middle part of a barbel. $. 1 1. 
like a Nautilns. $. 12, 13. 
like Cockles, Eicallops, OyRers. $. 14, 15, 
16, &c. 
like a fwnyus, or toadſtool, $. 25. 
like corall. $. 26. 
like Moſs or Equiſetum, 5. 27, 28. 
like truncks of trees. $. 29- 
like wheels. $. 29, 30- 
like pillars. $. 35, 36» 37» 
like a pear. 4. 28. 
like the ſeed of Verbaſcum. Ibid. 
like the combs of bees. $. 39. 
like ſnails,and divers other animals. $. 4.0,4.1. 
like a Tobacco-pipe. $. 41. 
like a button, a barrel, rings. 9. 42, 4-3- 
S:ones ppramidal, in the Churcheyards of Leek, 
Draycot, Chebſey. ch. 10. $. 63+ 
of 1am, and Checkley. $. 63, 64. 
St ormes, of hail and rain very extraordinary. ch. 
I. $. 46. 
Stourton-Caſtle, ch, 4.5. 2. ch. 10. $. 84. 


Strawberrys, ripe betore C briftmaſs. ch.6.5.11.. 


Street hey, a Roman Manſion. ch. 1 0. $. 16. 
Streeton,lirppouſed to be the old Pennecrucium. Ibid. 
Strombutes. ch. 5.4. 13. 


Sulphur, its vaſt quantity in the Coalmincs. ch, 


S.55. 
£ s ALY at Inge#tre ch.2.9.115, 116,&c. 
at Codſall. 1 19, 120. 
at Willowbridge. 12:1, 122, 123, &c- 
others at Tatenhill, Willenhall, Bently, Sandon. 
&c. 9. 126. 
$un, never ſtationary to ſenſe. ch, 1.5. 2, 4. 
Swanns, not with black, but red feet. ch.7.5. 2. 
Swine, of prodigious growth. ch. 7. $. 56. 
their rooting oc” 2 ch. 9.3.95. 


Able, wade of 2.60 pieces. ch. 9g. $. $8. 
Talcum aureum. ch. 3.4. 2.0. 
Tallow, ſhining in the dark. ch. 7.5. 75. 
Tamworth, its antiquity. ch. 10, y. 30. 
Teeth, of ſheep, and Oxen guilded. ch. 3.4. 7. 
Tellenites. ch. 5.$. 14- 
Terley-Ca#tle. ch. 8.5. 23. ch. 10. $. 84 
Te#ticles, a relation betwixt them and horns. ch; 
f* dg. T7 &C, I 
Theotenhat! , or Theotfanhele, an account of it. ch, 
10.9, 5. 36. 
Thorn, with yellow leaves. cb. 6. $. 22. 
hedges of it curiouſly + form'd. ch. g. $. 85. 
Thunder, it kills tho' it touch nor. ch. 1.4. 38. 
ſomerimes at a great diſtance. Ibid. 


Tules, burnt in an unuſual manner. ch, g. $. 9; 
Timber, in Staffordſb. its greatnets, goodneſs, & 
quantity. ch. 6.4. 53. 
how and when beſt fell'd. ch. 9, $. 87. 
Tin, how lay'd upon Iron-wares. ch, 9.5. 81. 
how upon copper-wares. $. 8 2. 
Tithymailus Characias Monſpel. ch. 6. $. 5. 
Teads, tound alive in ſolid ſtones. ch. 7. $. 39, 


O, 41- 
in ſolid Oaks. $. 42, 43, &c. 2 
how thus included, and ſupplyed with Air & 
aliment. $. 4.3, 444 45, &c. 
Tobacco=prpe-clay. ch. 3. $. 24, 
Tooth, of a bore, with another iſſuing from ir. 
ch. 7.4. 65. 
of a man, very great. ch. 8. $. 109, 
Topho di Gievenca, Imperat. ch. 7.5. 71, 72. 
Tophns Vaccinns, voided by ſeige. ch. 7. 9. 72. 
equinus, eedem modo. Tb:d. 
Toptary works. ch. 9.5. $5, 86. 
Tornaao blaſts. ch, 1.5. 4.8. 53» 
Tragopyrum. ch. Gs 5. 15. 
Trees, the beſt about a ſeat. ch. 2. $. 17. 
of excefive height, ch. 6.5. 26, 27- 
of great force in their growth. $. 32. 
of different Kinds uniting in their growth. 
ch, 6:3. 33, 34- 
ſubterraneous. $. 35, 36. 
whether mineral or vegetable. $. 37, 38. 
whether firrs or alders. $. 39, 40, 41, &c- 
how thus buryed. $, 4.3, 44, 47: 
their trunks fll'd with cartrages. $. 49- 
made by bees. $. 50. ; 
fruit trees, how ordered. ch. 9. $. go: 
Trentham, its ancient name. ch. 1 ©. $. 1 7. 
Trichites. ch. 5.$. 40. 
Tripoleum minus Germanicum. cb. 6.5. 8: 
Tritico-Speltum. ch. 6. $. 14. 
Triticum multiplex. $. 16. 
Polonicums. Ibidem. 
Trochita. ch. 5 $. 30. 
its texture. $. 3 2. 
a new fort. $. 3 3. 
larger than ordinary: $. 34- 
Trombe Torte. th. 10. $. 20. 
Trouts, eat Crevices, and Efts of News. ch, 7. 
d. 34. 
Tubera s.ch.5.4. 25. . 
Turfe, uſed for fuel how order d. ch. 4. $. 14- 
tor improvement of land. ch. 3.5. 14. and <<. 
> & 
—_— very extraordinary ch, 9, $. 89. 


\ Tutbury Cable. ob. 2. $. 1.4- 


rs antiquity. ch. 10. $. 68. 
Minſtrels court there, the Charter for it $.69. 
the manner of keeping the Court, $. 71, 
72, &C, 
the Bull-running, its original. $. 70. 
by whom inſtituted, $, 76. 

Typhon« ch. 1. $. 53. 


U 
VEr obſerved to ſhine in the dark. c<þ, 7. 
» 


BUY 14 i head of a Roman one.ch. 1 0.4.20« 
Vetches, ſown for manure only. ch, 9. $. 29. 
Vicia ſylveFtris, cultivated in Staff. cb. 6. $. 13- 
Vines, obſerved to change the colour of their 
M m mn 24 fruit- 


fruit. ch. 6. $. = dnich, 4.4.44 
Vineyards, anciently in England, ch. 9. $. 84. 
Pits, or lawns pr ch. 9.3. 86. 
Vutriolic waters. ch. 2.y4.113. 127, &c, 
Umbilicus lapis. ch. 5.5. 39. 

Undercurrents inn the Mediterranean and cl(e- 

where. ch. 2.9. 7 3, &c- 

Unguents, uſed to prolong life. ch. 2. 4, x. 
Univerſal Medicin. ch. 10. $. 86, 

VolcaFfer, what it is. ch. 10,4. 35. 

Urns, where found. ch. 10.4H, 21. 

Urogalles minor. ch. 7. $ 4- 

Uſe or Cuſtome, its extrrordinary effeQs, ch. 8. 

$. 66, 67. 


W 
V Alks, of p'eaſure, ch. 9. $. 86, 
Y Wallſal, the Dole there. ch, 8. $. $2. 
Waters which the beſt, and which the worlt. ch. 
2-418. 
the qualities of good water. 5. 18,19. 
it aſcends above its leval. 9. 81, $2. 84.9 1- 
that p:trifie. $. 1 14+ 
that are medicinal. $. 1 15, &c, 
ſalphureous. 164d. 
Virriolic, $. 113, 127- 
Waterworks, at Trentham. ch. 9. $. 13. 
at Pateſhull. Ibid. 
Watling ſtreet. ch. 10,5. 13- 
Il/ays, Roman how made. Ibid. 
Waynes, or Waggons, (ome unuſual ones. cb. g. 
Y. 


44. 
Feadnesfield, the battle there. ch, 10. $. 37+» 
Wells, produceing bones. eb. 2.5. 9g, 1c0. 
adorned with flowers. ch. 8. J. 89: 
Wheat, degenerates into Darnel. ch. 9. $5. 34. 
into Oates. Ibid. 
into Rye. F. 35, 3 


6. 
IWWhelps, found in the abdomen of a bitch, ch. . 


7:53, 54 : 
IWhichnor, bacon an account of it, ch, 10. $. 
77,78, 79- 
Whiteſmiths, who they are. ch. 9. $. 77. 
WWierangle or Butcher-bird. ch, 7. $. 4. 
Iild-geeſe, how they fiye. <<. 1.3. 44- 
Willbrighton, its antiquity. ch. 10. $, 6. 
Willowbridg wells , oh acc6unt of them. ch, 
2:3. 121,122,123, &C. 
mn a new way of prognoſticating them, ch, 
i.S.51. 
not abeve 40 yards broad, or 3 or 4 miles 
long. $. 53. 
that burn, and ſtifle. cb. 2. $ 4. 
Tine, good made in this County, ch. g. $. 84: 
Witches, vid. Wizards. 
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IWitch-Elm. 40 yards long, containicg 109 
tuns of timber. ch. 6.5. 28, 29. 

I7rz,ards,and Witches how they dance. ch. x. $. 
19, 20, 21, &c. 
how they worſhip the Dzvel. Ibid. 

Wifade, and Ruffine converted to Chriſtianity 
ch. 10s Y. 25. 

Wifer, vid. Kizp. 

Wiferceſter, an account of it. cb. 10.5. 24. 

Wiluerhampton Church-yard, an ai.cient for. 
tificat.on, cþ. 10. v. 23. 

Wolverbampton, 'V'own i:s antiquity.ch.1o $.29. 
of the Dean and Prebend; there. I. 39, 40. 
Il/oman, having a child taken forth her abdc 

men. ch. 7.5. 5 4- 
—_—_ to bed rwite within 4 or 5 months, 
62s 
impregnated after a Fetus had dyed within 
her. $. 64. 


with the figure of a Moufe on her cheek. cþ, 


8. $.4- 
that brought forth a child without a right 
hand.$, 5. , 
having the ſigres If a pregnant woman tho' 
palt child-bearing. $, 6. 
another none, tho' really pregnant, Ibid. 
extraordinary prolific. $. 19. 
butter made of their milk. $. 34- 
one that {lept 7, another 14 days. $. 35,36. 
of a yery / dyet. $. 39- 
skilld in Labiomancy. $. 41. 
hang'd, that came to lite again. $. 47. 
that never ſpit. $. 65. 
as old now; as ever lince Jacobs time. $. 90. 
91, Y2, &c. 
Woodbine, growing erect without any ſupport, 
ch. 6.4. 17. 
Woodlands of Staff. its cheiteſt produdt. cþ. 3. 
y. 1, 
Woods, how managed. ch. 9g, $. 86. 
I/ool, thought to be but imperfe&t horn. cþ. 


7. $. 59- 

Warld, its center of gravity difterent from that 
of its magaitude. cb. 2.4. 88, 

IWreathed pillars, a way of turging them. c<. 
9.3. 89. 


r 
W : W-tree with bright yellow leaves. ch, 6, 
* LO, 


curioully formed. ch. g. $. 8g. 
Z 
= Eopyrum ſroe Triticoſpeltum. ch. 6.5. 14, 


Zirchnitzer See, an account of it. ch. 2. 
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A Copy of the Propoſals of the Author of this Hiſtory, here annext for the Satiſ- 
faction ofall Subſcribers, that they are fairly dealt with. 


HEREAS Rchbert Plot, Doctor of Laws of the UniverſnyotO XFO RD, has with great Indultry 
and Charge trave Id over the whole County of Stafford, and collected great variety 0t Materials in 
order toits Hiitory of nature and Arts, and has made a molt accurat Map of the ſaid County, with all 

the Arms of the Nevz/rty and Gentry put in Colours in the Linib of it, as in his Map of Oxfordſhire, but in " new, and 

puch more uſetut Method : Which intending to publiſh with all convenient ſpeed, He the taid Dtor prepoleth, 
That whoever ſubſcribeth tor {1x Copics of the ſaid Hiſtory In (Quires, or procurcth Subſcriptions for ſv many, 
hall receive Seven ſuch Copies Imprinted, with a tair Letter, upon very good Paper in Folio ; every Book contain» 
ng near 40 halt ſheet Currs wrought oft trom Copper Plates, belide the Map, which will be larger than that of Ox- 
rdjhire 3 to be pr:z:d at no more than a penny per ſheet, and a penny per Plate , and the Map at Sixpence, which 
for cach Copy (he gueſles will amount to about Tenor Twelve ſhillings, tor thote cf ordinary Paper, and fo pro« 
r the larger and hner Paper. 


All which Subſcribers are deſired to take Notice, 


|. That it being intended that the ſaid Hitory ſhall be with all convenient ſpecd publiſhed, it will be expedient that 
il Sub{cribers Names be returned to. the ſame Doctor at his Chamber at Univerſity College in Oxford, by the hirſt of 
March next, 1680, about which time the ſaid Book will be put into the Prefs, that He may know what number to 
print, it being intended that the Copies ſhall not much exceed the number of Subſcriptions. 

Ii. That there ſhall be places aſſigned in the Gazette when the Impreſſion of the ſaid Book is finiſhed, in Lendon, Ox- 
fad, Cambridge, and Staffordſhire, where all ſuch Swbſcribers may cali or ſend for their Buoks, and pay their Mony. 

IL That tho the fa:d Book in the ordinary Paper be prized no bigher than ten or twelve ſhillings, yer at the uſual 
and ordinary price of Books fo full of Cuts, it will be well worth near twenty ſhillings. 

IV. That all Subſcribers intending to have Books of the larger and finer Pa 
wk affixed ro their Names, that proyiftion may be made for them according 

V. That all Subſcribers whatever, ſhall have-their Names regiſtred to Poſterity, in a Printed Catalogue annex't 
wthe Book, as Benefaors to the Work, and Promoters of the Honor of their Country, as ftolJowcth. 
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Upnor Cult. Kent. * 
N 
GEO.EFarl of NORTH A MPTO 
Hon. IWRIVTHESLY BAPTIST 
| NOEL, Eiqz of Magd. Cob © 
Fobn Naſh. Clerk. 
Febn Naylor M. A. Fe low of Univ. Col 
Robert Newlm, D. D. Prefident of Cor 
pris Chr:zti College Oxon, for rwWCa 
Copies, both * 
[. aurence Newtim M. A. 
Folm Nichelas, Eq; 
Foln Nicholas, M, A. Fellow of All. 
Souls Cull. * | 
*. + + » Nichols M.A. of Eman.Col.Camb 
If illiam Nicolim, M. A. Feilow of 


weens Col. * 


Ro 


Tho. Norbury M, A. of Magd. Hat. 

fol "1 Nerleigh, Gent of Exon, Col. * 
Richard Normg[ell, Secundary- 

Mr H i!l;iam Not. 

Thomas Nowel, M. D. 

/obn Nourſe, Eiq; 


? OHN IA. Bib Pp of OXFORD 
for {ix Copies, a | * 

fobn Offtey, Eiq; 

Rewland Okeover, Eſq; * 

Richard Old, MI. A. Stud of Ch, Ch. for 
rwo Copics. 

Charle OrwayM.A. Fellow of St Fobn's 
Col. Cant. * 

George Orlebar M.A.Fcllow of Al:-ſouls 
Col. 

Robert Orrin, Gent, 

fohbn Owen, Gent, * 

Sir Fames Oxinden, Knight, * 

D 


HENRY Earl of PETERBOROUGH:# 

VILLIAM Lord P AGET *® 

+++. Lord PASTON; * 

Philip Packs Yr, iq 

Fobn Packer M. A. of Univ. Col. 

William Parker, Eq; 

Imothy Parker of Lincolns Inn, Eſq; for 
3 Copics * 

Robert Parſons, M. A. of Univ. Col. 

'{Uliam Payn Rector of IWhite-Chappel 
Lond. 

Villam Paynter B. D. Fellow of Exon. 
Col, 

Henry Pelham, Gent. of Ch, Ch, 

Emaward Permy, M.A. Fellow of C. C.C. 

Stephen Penton, Nl. A. 

Captain Thomas Per/chowſe. 

Mrs Elizabeth Perſehowſe. 


Mr William Petit. 
Thomas Pigot,M,A.Fellow ofWadb.Col, 


Reb. Pitt, M D. Fellow of Wadh: Col. * 
George Pitt, Eſq; of Wadb. Col. * 
Thomas Plot, Elq; 
Gonor Plot, Eſq; 

bo. Plume ID. [ 


4 
- 


"| John Port, Eq; (|Edward Smith, Clerk, 
Richard Porter, Gear. 'H uliam Sneyd, Elq; * 
Littleton Powys, Eq; Ralph Snexd, Eſq, * 
Fohn Priaulx M. A, of Univ. Col. Ti.omas Spark, M. A. Stud. of Ch. Ch.* 
Ferer Prideaux, M, A. Fellow of Ali- Tebn Specet, Eſt;z of Exon Col. * 
ſeuls Col. * © 
Thomas Pud'ey, Eg, (Henry Spencer, Gent. 
Alexander Pudſey. D. D. Fellow of'14 iltram Sranl 7, B. D. Fellow of C.C.C. 
Magd. Col. Carb. 
Foſiab Pullen, M. A. of Magd. Hall. * Thomas Stapley, M A-ReEtor of Burham. 
Fohn Pullen Clerk Preacher to the} Kent. 
Engliſh Factory at Hamnborough. Charles Stewkeley, Gent. 
Timothy Puller, D. D. H uttam Strickland, Eq; of Exon. Col, * 
K Folm Swynfen, Eq; 
Nerdaſh Rand, Eq; Toomas Sykes, B. D. Fellow of Trin. 


Folm Reynell, D.D. Fellow of C. C. C. Col. 
Sebright Repingion, Elq; Samuel Symmonds, Rector of Murſton., 
Edward Reynolds D. D. Arch-deacon off Kent. 

Nortolk, and Preb. of Worceſter; 


i 
Richard Richardſon, Eſq; of Univ. Col. Fohn Tayleur, Gent. of C.C. C. 
Willam Road, Cent. Thomas Tayl;r, LL. D. * 
John Roberts of F-ſus Col. Thomas Taylor, Gent, * 
Richard Robinſon, M. D. 'Nukholas Tempe#t LL.B. e Cel. Univ. 
William Richards M, A. for ſix Copies, Thomas Tennijon, 1D. ID. 
Richard Roderick M. A. Stud, of Ch. Ch. Francis Themſon D. D. 
Thomas Rud yerd, Elq; Ralph Thoresby. 
S W.lliam Thornton, M. A. Fellow of ad. 

C1. tor two Copies, one * 
ROBERT Lord SPENCER of Cb.Ch. *:Richard Thornton. Gent. 
Hon. FOHN ST AWE L L Elq; of Philip Tilney, Gent. of Hart Hall, * 

St Johns Col. Oxon. Hugh Todd, M.A.Fellow of Univ. Col, * 


Obadiah Walker, Maſter of Univ. Cot. 


Joſhua Walker M. A.& Fellow of Braf: 
Henry Walker, Gent, * 
Richard Waller, Gent. 


George Halls M.A. Stud. of Ch, Ch, 
1 Tltam Speke, E1q; of Wadb. Col. * {Fol alton, Elq; of StFobns Cul, Canz, * 


Sr Peter Warburton Baronet. * 

William Ward, M, A. Fellow of Lueens 

Col. * 

Richard Watkins ReQor of Whiehford 
WWarwtic. 

Rich Weewer Alderman of New Caſtle 
under Lyme. 

Mrs Elizabeth Wegewcod. 


Lfohn Wel's M A. * 
[1 


homas Wet iake, Gent. 

E dmund Wheeler, Gent, * \, 

Chomas Whincop D.D Fellow of C C. C, 
Cam, ; 

Frances White, M.A.Fellow of Bal Cl. 
fobn Whitehall, Elq; 

Francs Wiphtwick, Gent. 

Sir Thomas Wilbraham, Baronet * 
Tohn Willes DD. Fellow of Trin, Cl. 
tor two Copies, both * 

Hugh Willoughby M. A. of All-ſoels Col, 
Robert Wilmot, Elq; 

fobn Wilſbire, B: A. of Magd, Hall. 
Sir Francs Wingate, Ki, * : 
Richard Witt Regiſter of the Chancel, 
loursCourt of theUniverlity ofOxon. 


Humphrey Samford M. A. Fellow of St.| Anthony Tonſtall, M.A.Fellow of Lueens 
7Teobns Col. Camb. Col. * | 

Henry Sampſon, M. D. iFohn Torkſey, M.A. of Ch. Ch. 

Fobn Saunders, Clerk. William Trafford, Gent. 

Robert Say, D. D. Provoſt of Oriel Col. Fobn Trevers, Gent. 


for two Copies. 


Robert Wittie, M. D. 


Sir Charles Wolſeley, Paronet. * 

of. Woodward M.A. Fellow of Oriel Cal. 
Sir <. briſtopher Wren, Knight, LL, D. 
Sarvcyor General * 


Francis Turner.D.D.Prebend of St Paals. 
John Scarburow. Tohn Turton, Eſq; 
C. Albert Schmidt a Holſtein Gent. * Philip Turton, Gent. 


Col, * 
Thomas Scot, Gent. 
Fobn Sargeant, Gent. 
Edward Seymour, Gent. of Ch.” Ch. * 
Charles Shaw of Trin. Col. Camb. [Robert Udal of Enfield. 
Keeper Sheldon Elq; 'Fobn Ven D.D. Miſter ot Balicl Cl, 
Gilbert SherringtonM. A. Follow of Bra. Foln Ventris, Elq; 

Col, George Vernon Elq; * 
Ralph Shcldon of Beoly, Eſq, Edward Vernon, Eſq; * 
George Shires, Gent. of Exon. Col. * Henry Vernon, Eſq; 
Edward Sort, Gent, Thomas Villiers, Eq; 
Valentine Short. |Henry Ullock Canon of RocheFter. 
Nathaniel Siddon, Eſq; Thomas Underwood, Gent. 
Edwin Skrymſbire, Elq, * Benjamm Unw)n, Gent, 
Sir Charles Skrymſhire, Ke. * Stephen Upman, Fellow of Eaton Col. 
Walter Skrymſher, Gent. W 
Fobn Smith, Gent. * THOMAS L.V. WEYMOUTH. * 
Henry Smith, D. D. Canon of Ch. Ch. * PETER Lord BF. of WINCHESTER. 


'Thomas Smith D.D.Fellow of Ma d.Col.*'F DWARD Lord WARDE * 


Lond. 


4 
Daniel Vanly, Eſq; 


Edward Sclater, M. A. Fellow of Mert.'Edward Tyſon, D. D, Phyſitian to the 
Hoſpitals of Berhlebem and Bride-well, 


GeorgeWren M,A.Miniſter of Hoo. Kent. 
Sur Henry Wright Baronet of Dagenham 
Eſſex. * 

Laurence right, Gent, * 

Sir V/alter V//rotteſley, Baronet. * 
William Wyat M.A. Student of Ch. Ch. 
and Publick Orator to the Vniverſity 
of Oxon. * 

William WWynde, Eſq; * 

William Wyndbam, Eſq; of Wadb. Col. 
Thomas Wyndam Eſq; Wadb. Col. * 
Robert Wynn, B. A. of Feſus Col. 

Sir John Wyrley, Knight, * 

fohn Wyill M.A.Prebend of Rocheſter,* 


r 
Henry Yerbury, M.D. Fellow of Mays. 
Col. for (1x Copies, all * 
Robert Young, Conon of Wind/or, 
obn Young, M. B, 
Henry Young, Gent, * 
Mrs Catharine Yowng. 


William Smith, M. A. Fellow of Univ. 


Col. , 


ſophical Society in Oxon 


Thomas Smith, B. D. Fellow of Feſus Col. Fohn Wallis, D. D. Savilian Profeſſor of Fobn Young, Gent. 
Geometry and Preſident of the Philo- 


Jobn Younger, D. D, Fellow of Mags 


| 


Francis Wil'crſtan, Eſq; for fix Copies, 


Col. and Prebend of Canterbury. 
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